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densities, the attempts which have been made to establish similar relationships 
between the magnitudes of other physical constants and chemical composition have 
shown that probably all physical constants are to be regarded as functions of the 
chemical nature of molecules, and that the variations in their magnitude observed in 
passing from substance to substance are to be attributed to changes in chemical 
composition. 

The physical properties first investigated from this point of view were naturally 
those either often measured or at least capable of being easily measured. To this 
class belong such determinations as density, boiling-point, refractive index, &c., &c. 
On the other hand, properties not so clearly understood, or less readily perceived, 
received little or no attention. An example of this kind occurs in connection with 
the viscosity of liquids. 

When a liquid flows, or when its form is altered, forces are called into play within 
the liquid which offer resistance to the force causing flow or change of form. The 
viscosity of the liquid may be taken as a measure of these internal forces, but, 
although the common use of the terms “viscid,” “oily,” “mobile,” “limpid,” &c. 
shows that the endeavour has not been wanting to indicate the different character of 
liquids in respect to this property, it is only within quite recent times that the 
attempt to obtain quantitative measures of the viscosity, or viscosity-coefficients, for 
a large number of liquids has been made. This is due to a variety of reasons. To 
begin with, physio-chemical inquiries have been almost exclusively carried out by 
chemists, who have hitherto had little cause to study such a property as viscosity, the 
conception and mode of quantitative expression of which have been developed by 
physicists. Moreover, even from a purely physical point of view, the accurate deter¬ 
mination of absolute coefficients of viscosity has been beset with difficulties, both in 
the theory and practice of the methods employed. Viscosity is, no doubt, the nett 
result of at least two distinct causes. When a liquid flows, during the actual collision 
or contact of its molecules, a true friction-like force will be called into play, opposing 
the movement. But, in addition to this force, even after the actual collisions, mole¬ 
cular attractions will exercise a resistance to forces which tend to move one molecule 
past another, and hence it may have been surmised that, even if accurate values of 
the coefficients of viscosity could be obtained, they might not exhibit simple relation¬ 
ships to chemical composition.* 

Although few absolute measures of viscosity have been hitherto published, several 
researches have been made which may be regarded, in certain cases at least, as being 
concerned with the relations of viscosity to the chemical characters of substances. 
That they may be so regarded arises from the circumstance that the observers have 
incidentally made use of one of the methods for obtaining the viscosity-coefficient, 
which consists in noting the time which a definite volume of liquid takes to flow 

• Comp. Gkaetz, ‘ Wiepemasn’s Atmalen,’ 24, 26, 1888; MOtzbi., ‘ Wiedemaks’s AhpaIob,* 48, 36, 
1891. 
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through a capillary tube of known size under definite conditions of temperature, 
pressure^ &o. By suitably arranging the experimental conditions, the relative times 
of flow, or, as they have been somewhat inaptly termed, the relative times of transpi- 
iration, through the same tube may be considered as proportional to the coefl&cients of 
viscosity. 

Hence it happens that the historical treatment of the investigations which are 
related to that described in this paper opens with some account of the researches 
which have been undertaken to obtain the so-called transpiration-times of liquids. It 
has to be borne in mind, in dealing with this part of the subject, that in many cases 
the observers were apparently unaware that they might obtain relative measures of 
viscosity by the method they employed. They simply ascertained the time of flow of 
a liquid, and considered this value as a physical constant under the experimental 
conditions. In most cases, as will be made clear subsequently, these conditions were 
probably not such as would admit of the transpiration-time being regarded as a 
relative measure of the coefficient of viscosity—that is, of the real physical constant 
which was influencing the experiments. 

That the flow of liquids, and especially of water, through channels, conduits, and 
pipes should have received so much attention in the early days of experimental 
science is, of course, due to the economic importance of the subject. The main result 
of these observations was to show that the resistance oflfered to the flow of the liquid 
was as the square of the velocity, the velocity being in these cases considerable. 

About fifty years ago, however, Poisbuille, starting from physiological con¬ 
siderations, attempted to discover the law of the flow in tubes of very narrow bore 
where the velocity of exit was but small, and here he found the resistance to vary 
not as the square of the velocity, but directly as the velocity. It was thus evident 
that the character of the motion of a liquid in a capillary tube where the velocity is 
small, difiered essentially from that occurring in the cases of rapid flow in tubes of 
large diameter. As is well known, Poisbuille found that the volume of liquid, in 
cub, millims., which flows in the unit of time through a tube of circular section, the 
walls of which it wets, may be expressed by the formula V = K H/L, in which 
D is the diameter in millims. of the tube, L its length in millims., H the pressure in 
millims. of mercury, and K (which Poisbuille re^rded as a measure of the fluidity 
of the liquid) a constant which varies with the nature of the liquid and its 
temperature. 

The meaning and validity of this empirical expression have been established by 
the theory of hydrodynamics, and it has been shown that from observations made 
by Poiseuille’s method, under suitable conditions and with certain corrections, to be 
explained hereafter, the viscosity of a liquid may be ascertained.* 

• Stores, 'Cambridge Phil. Trans.,* 8, 304, 1847; G. Wikmmakk, * Pogg. Ann.,* 99, 177, 1856; 
E, Haoshbaob, * Pogg. Ann.,* 109, 386 , 1860 ; Stefan, ‘ Wien. Ber.,’ 46, II., 495,1862 ; Oooette, ‘ Ann. do 
Chimie et de Pfays.* (6>, 2l, 483,1890; WaBEOTOKOE. ‘Phil. Mag.’ (5), 31, 407,1891. 
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The attempts made by PoisBtriixE to connect tbe magnitude of K witb tbe natttre of 
the Kquid were practically restricted to an extension of the prior experiments of 
GnuBD on the influence of dissolved foreign substances in modifying the velocity of 
flow of water. Poiseuillb confiimed the fact that certain of these substances, like 
common salt, accelerate, whilst others, like nitre, retard the rate of flow of water, 
and that in general the action increases, within certain limits, with the amount of 
substance added. At first sight it may seem remarkable that Poismtellb should 
have sought to elucidate the problem by attacking its most complicated side; that is, 
by studying the mutual action of heterogeneous molecules; but the circumstance is 
explained when we remember that his piimary object was to establish the causes 
which determine the flow of blood in the capillaries, and to trace the influence of 
different alimentary substances and medicaments on its movement. Although no 
fundamental relations of the kind looked for were discovered, certain facts of a 
remarkably significant character were brought to light. Thus it was found that in 
the case of mixtures of alcohol and water, there is a certain mixture for which the 
time of flow measured at a definite temperature is a maximum, and that this 
maximum of transpiration-flow corresponds with the mixture which shows the 
maximum degree of contraction, or in other words is connected with the existence 
of an apparently definite hydrate, CaHgO.SHjjO. Hence it was inferred that such 
observations might throw considerable light on the molecular constitution of liquida 
The subject was next attacked from this point of view by Thomas Graham (‘ Phil. 
Trans.,’ 1861, p. 373). By a method of observation identical in principle with that of 
PoiSEXJiLLE, he confirmed the fact that in the case of mixtures of alcohol and water, the 
composition of the mixtxxre which had the maximum transpiration-time corresponded 
with the hydrate CgHgO.SHgO ; and he showed that similar relationships were to be 
found in the case of mixtures of nitric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, acetic, butyric, valeric, 
and formic acids with water, although the connection of the phenomenon with definite 
degrees of hydration was not always so well marked as it apparently is in the case of 
alcohol and water. Although we are not immediately concerned with this aspect of 
the subject, it may here be stated that subsequent investigation has shown that 
Graham’s main conclusion is not capable of the simple expression which he gave to 
it. WiJKANDER (‘ Lund, physiogr. Sallsk. Jubelskrift.,’ 1878, Abstr. in ‘ Wied. 
BeiblUtter,’ vol. 3, p. 8, 1879) confirmed Graham’s observation that in the case of a 
mixture of acetic acid and water, the maximum transpiration-time occurs at 20® with 
the monohydrate C 2 H 40 g.H 30 , but it was also found that at another temperature, 
the composition of the mixture having a maximum transpiration-time was not that of 
a definite hydrate, showing that the phenomenon is probably dependent on or 
modified by dissociative changes in the liquid. (Compare also J. TBAtJBB, ‘ Chem. 
Ber.,’ vol. 19, j). 871, 1886; Pagltani and E. OddoNb, ‘ Atti R. Acc. delle Scienze di 
Torino,’ vol. 22, 314, 1887, Abstr. in ‘BeibL,’ 1887, p. 415; Arrhenius, ‘Zeic. fUr 
physikal. Chem.,’ vol. 1, p. 288, 1887.) Further investigation is requiired to show 
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hOw ilur determinations of viscosit;)r may be taken as the meai^are of such diaiooiatiYe 
cluiag^ ; up to tbe present no simple expression for the relation of the viscosity 
ooeffident of a mixture to those of its components has been deduced. 

A point of more immediate importance is that in this Memoir, Geahah, for the 
first time, directed attention to the desirability of studying the transpirability of 
homogeneous liquids in connection with their other physical properties, and in respect 
to their chemical nature. He determined the transpiration-times of a number of 
such liquids at the uniform temperature of 20® C,, and compared the observed times 
with that of water in the same apparatus, at the same temperature. From obser¬ 
vations made on methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols; on acetic, butyric, and valeric 
acids, and on the ethyl esters of these acids he found that the transpiration-time of 
an alcohol, ester, or acid, increases as its boibng-point under ordinary pressure 
increases, from which he inferred that a connection exists between transpirability 
and molecular weight of a kind analogous to that which subsists between boiling- 
point and composition, and he suggested the advisability of determining the trans¬ 
piration-times of homologous series of substances at a fixed and relatively high 
temperature. 

In 1868, Rellstab (‘ Ueber Transpiration homologer FlUssigkeiten, Inaug.- 
Dissert.,’ Bonn, 1868) attempted to develop the subject in the manner indicated by 
Graham, and at the same time to determine the influence of temperature on the 
efilux-times of the liquids studied. Poisbuillb, as already stated, had traced this 
influence in the case of water; Graham had repeated the observations on water, and 
had further studied the case of ethyl alcohol. Rellstab’s method was essentially 
that of PoiBEHiLLE, the main difference being that the effective pressure was established 
by means of a column of mercury instead of by compressed air, and that the observa¬ 
tions were made, as a rule, at various temperatures between 10° and 50°. The 
intermediate values for every 5° were obtained by graphical interpolation, and the 
times were compai’ed with that occupied by water at 0° in flowing through the same 
apparatus under the same pressure (circa 500 rnUlims.). The experiments gave 
directly what Pribram and Handl subsequently designated (vide supra) by the 
somewhat arbitrary term specific viscosity of the liquids at the temperature of 
observation. Calling the specific viscosity Z, it is expressed by the formula Z=< 100/t,, 
in which t is the time of flow of the constant volume of liquid at the temperature of 
observation, and is the time occupied by the same volume of water at 0°, tlie 
preiraure which determines the flow being the same in both oases. Rellstab was 
of opinic^ that the connection between composition and transpimtion would be 
best traced by comparing the efflux-times of “ equivalent amounts ” instead of the 
efflux-tmtes of equal volumes of liquids. The efflux-times of equivalent amounts were 
assumed to obtained by multiplying the observed efflux-times of equal volumes 
by the moleoii^r weight, and dividing by the density; in other words, multiplying the 
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observed time by the specific vcfiume at that temperature. The values of Z, for 80<QaOed 
“ equivalent amounts,” were not given with the highest attainable accuracy, inasmuch 
as the thermal expansion of certain of the liquids was unknown. As the rai:^ of 
temperature over which Kelmtab’s observations extended was only from 10° to 50°, 
and as the relative densities of all the liquids experimented upcm were known at 20° 
he employed in all cases the specific volume at 20°, instead of the true iq)e(»fic 
volume at the temperature of observation. The error tlius introduced d^itends 
upon the difference between the coefficients of thermal expansion of the liquuis 
under investigation, and may amount to three or four per oent. at the higher 
temperaturea The liquids investigated by Rrllstab were alcohols of the C«Hg,+jO 
series, certain of the &tty acids, a number of compound ethers (esters), aldehydes, 
and a few aromatic derivatives. 

Since the transpiration-time necessarily alters with the temperature, and at a 
rate varying with each liquid, it was of fundamental importance to determine the 
particular temperature at which the comparison between the individual results 
should be made. Rellstab assumed, with Eopp, that the temperatures at which 
the various liquids possessed the same vapour-pressure might be considered as 
comparable, and adopting Landolt’s values for the vapour-pressures, he compared 
the transpiration-times of " equivalent amounts ” of the acids of the series 

at a number of comparable temperatures between 0° and 50°. 

The general result of the observations was to show that in the case of this series 
of acids the transpiration-time decreases with increasing molecular weight in passing 
from formic acid to acetic acid, and from acetic acid to propionic acid, but that the 
differences between the values for the several pairs of acids become less and less as 
the temperature rises until they become constant On passing from propionic acid 
to normal butyric acid, from butyric acid to valeric acid, from valeric acid to caproic 
acid, the transpiration-times increase with increasing molecular weight, and the 
differences between the values for any pair of successive homologues at “ comparable 
temperatures ” become less and less with increasing temperature, as in the first cai», 
and tend apparently to become constant No simple relation either between the 
transpiration-times and the molecular weights or between these tunes and the vapour- 
pressures could be traced by Reubtab. Hence, in the rest of his memoir, Rellstab 
simply follows Geaham’s suggestion, and compares the transpiration-times of 
“ equivalent amounts” of the various liquids, whenever possible, at 50®, the high^ 
temperature to which his experiments extended. 

The main conclusions which Rellstab deduoes from his observat^ns niay be thus 
summarised:— 

1. The transpiration-time of all liquid substances decreases with the t^ppratuiit 
The decrease for equal intervals is most mai’ked, the longer the time of effiux and ths, 
lower the temperature. 

2. An increment of OHj, in Nn homologous series, is in general 
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inoreaw ia tbe time of efflux. This iuOTease in >^ux-time is greater when the 
increment of OHj takes place in an alcohol radicle than when it takes place in an acid 
radkle. 

3. An increase in the transpiration-time also accompanies an increment o£ CHOH, 
of Hj, and of O. 

4. A decrease of efflux-time accompanies an increment of C. 

5. Metameric bodies have, in general, different efflux-times. These are nearer 
together, the nearer the boiling-points of the liquids. 

6. Substances containing double-linked carbon have a greater efflux-time than those 
of equal molecular weight containing single-linked carbon. 

7. An increase or diminution of velocity of transpiration corresponds with an 
increase or decrease of boiling-point without being a simple function of the latter. 

8. In any particular homologous series it is possible to determine the direction of 
the alteration in transpiration-velocity on passing from a lower to a higher member, 
but not the magnitude of the change. 

Guerout {‘Compt. Rend.,’ vol. 81, p. 1025, 1875; and vol. 83, p. 1291,1876) also 
determined the value of K in Poiseuille’s formula K =s VL/HD* (taking H as the 
height of a water column) at ordinary temperatures {13'’-! 5°) for a number of the 
liquids investigated by Bellstab, and from the data Pribram and Hanbl have 
calculated the “ specific viscosities” for equal volumes so as to make the results more 
directly comparable with those of Rbllstab. The numerical values thus given by the 
two observers are, for the most part, widely different, although certain of their general 
conclusions are in agreement. Both find that, as a rule, in an homologous series, an 
increase of molecular weight is accompanied by an increase of transpiration-time, and 
Guerout confirms the exceptions in the oases of formic and acetic acids. Gubeout’s 
numbers are, with one exception, considerably higher than those of RELLsrAB. In 
the series of the alcohols the difference is as high as 40 per cent, in the case of butyl 
alcohol, and is about 20 per cent, in most of the others ; in the series of the acids the 
discrepancy amounts to 5 or 6 per cent. It is impossible to determine exactly to 
what these divergencies are due, since Guerout gives no details either of the character 
of his preparations or of his method of observation. 

Guerout found that isomeric esters give the same value for K, but Rellstab’s 
observations lend no support to this conclusion. 

Th© most extensive investigation hitherto published on this subject is that by 
Pbibram and Hakdl (‘ Wien. Ber.,’ Part II., vol. 78, p. 113, 1878 ; Part II., vol. 80, 
p. 17, 1879; Part II, voL 84, p. 717, 1881), who have determined the “specific 
viscosity ” of a laige number of liquid substances at different temperatures. Their 
methods, in principle, were identical with that of Poiseuille, although it must be 
admitted that their apparatus was hardly capable of furnishing results at all com-' 
parable in point of accuracy with that of their predecessor. Rideed, the test-observa- 
t^ns which they addv^ differ amcmg thenisdives by frrnn 2 to 3 per cent., aiid, under 

8 r 2 
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certain conditions oi measurement, successive observations on the same liqtiid vsay 
by as much as 12 per cent. 

The comparisons of the specific viscosities were given at temperatures differing by 
a 5° interval between the maximum limits of 10® and 60®. The main conclusions 
which may be deduced from their work, which of course refers to specific visoomt^ 
measured at one and the same temperature, are stated by them as follows;— 

1. The substitution in a molecule of Cl, Br, I, and NOj for H, in all oases inci’eases 
the specific viscosity of the substance. This increase is smallest on the introduction 
of Cl, and increases on the introduction of Br, I, and NOj, and in the order given. 
The absolute amount of the increase depends not only upon the nature of the 
substituting radicle but also upon its position in the molecule. 

2. Isomeric esters have nearly the same specific viscosity. Of two isomeric esters 
that possesses the greater specific viscosity which contains the higher alcohol radicle. 

3. The ester containing the normal radicle has always a greater specific viscosity 
than the isomeride containing the iso-radicle, and this obtains no matter whether the 
isomerism is in the alcohol or the acid radicle. 

4. The normal aldehydes have invariably a greater specific viscosity than the 
iso-compounds. In the case of the alcohols the results are conflicting, although as a 
rule the normal compounds have a greater specific viscosity than the iso-alcohols. 

5. The alcohols have a greater specific viscosity than the corresponding aldehydes 
and ketones. 

6. In homologous series, in general, the increase in specific viscosity is proportional 
to the increase in molecular weight; the actual amount of increase is, however, 
dependent upon the constitution of the molecule, and only becomes constant when 
the members of the homologous series, considered as binary compounds, contain one 
constant and one variable member. 

Pbibram and Handl’s work undoubtedly constitutes a great advance upon that 
of their predecessors. But whilst it establishes the broad fact of a connection 
between the viscosity of a liquid and the chemical nature of its molecules, it cannot 
be said that the numerical results afford us any accurate means of determining the 
quantitative character of this connection. This is probably due partly to the 
imperfection of their observational methods and to their mode of treating their 
results, and partly also to the uncertainty of the basis of comparison; possibly, also 
the nature of the liquids themselves may have occasioned, to some extent, the 
equivocal character of the results, for it is impossible to gather from such data as are 
given that the liqtuds approached the standard of purity which is desirable in an 
investigation of this kind. 

B, Gabtenmeisteb Zeits. flir physik. Chemie,’ vol. 6, p. 524, 1890) has also 
determined the v^sdosity of a large number of org^c substances and has e^^pressed 
his results in absolute measure. His method consisted in allowing the liquid to flow 
from bulb-shaped pipettes through capillary tubes in the manner already adopted by 
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OsTWAiiD'and Arehbnixjs (‘Z^its. fyar pkysik. Chemi©,’ vol. 7, p. 285, 1887). The 
greater number of the determinations were made at the temperature of 20®, but in 
the oases of formic and butyric acids, and in those of methyl, ethyl, propyl, iso-propyl, 
and iso-butyl alcohols, a series of estimations at every 10° between 10° and 50° was 
made. 

GABHENMEiB'rEB finds that although, in general, viscosity may be said to increase 
with molecular weight, there are apparently numerous exceptions to this rule. These 
are seen not only among the initial members of the fatty acid seri^ but also among 
the esters of aceto-acetic acid. Metameric esters frequently possess different vis¬ 
cosities, as already observed by Bsllstab. On the other hand, Bbllstab’s con¬ 
clusion that the viscosities more nearly approximate the smaller the difference in 
boiling-point is only generally true. On comparing the boiling-points of the aoeto^ 
acetic esters with their viscosities, it is found fhat the boiling-point of the ethyl ester 
is always an equal number of degrees higher than that of the methyl ester of the same 
acid, whereas, in the case of the viscosities, the relations are of quite another order. 
Beuhl (‘Ber.,’ 13, 1529) has pointed out that it is probable that in the case of 
isomeric bodies more time would be required for an equal number of molecules to flow 
through a capillary tube of that particular compound which has the higher boiling- 
point, the greater relative density, and the greater refractive index; or, in other 
words, that the viscosity of a liquid stands in the same relation to its chemical 
constitution as do its other physical constants. Gabtbnmeistbb finds that, although 
the statement may be taken as generally true, there are numerous exceptions. 

Bbllstab concluded that substances containing so-called double-linked carbon 
transpire more slowly than those of equal molecular weight containing single-linked 
carbon. Pbjbbam. and Handl, however, found that the “specific viscosity” of allyl 
alcohol (CgHgO) is less than that of propyl alcohol (CjHgO), and Gabtbnmbisteb 
observed that diollyl CHj : CH(CH 2 )jCH :CHg has a lower viscosity than dipropyl 
CH8(CHjj)tCH8. On the other hand, the viscosity of benzene (CgHg) is more than 
double that of dipropyl. If it is assumed that there is double linking in both allyl 
compounds and in benzene, it would seem to follow that the relatively high viscosity 
of benzene cannot be ascribed wholly to double linking, but is dependent rather on 
those properties that we associate with the ring mode of atomic grouping. This view 
of the influence of the ring grouping is confirmed by the study of other aromatic 
compounds. 

Gaetenmeistbb flirther concludes from Pbibbam and Handl’s observations that, 
within the limits of temperature at which the determinations have been made, the 
viscosity of compounds containing an equal number of carbon atoms in which Cl, Br, 
and I repine each other is proportional to the molecular weight. In the case of 
homologous serifss the viscosity is proportional to the square of the molecular weight. 

The introduction of the hydroxyl group into the molecule greatly increases the 
yisOcwity of the liquid. This is strikingly illustrated by the instances of propyl 
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aloohol C 8 H 7 ( 0 H), propyleme glycol C 8 H 8 (OH) 3 , arid glycerin 08H5(OH)8. Indeed^ 
the high viscosity of solutions of carbohydrates, e,g.^ the sugars, gums, Aa, is probaWy 
dependent on the relatively numerous hydroxyl groups presMit in the ittoleoule. The 
manner in which the hydroxyl group is combined seems, however, to have oonsidewable 
influence on the viscosit}'. Thus, in the cases of the isomeric substances, benzyl 
alcohol and metacresol, it is found that, in the firstmamed substance, in which the 
hydroxyl group occurs in the side chain, the viscosity is very much less than that of 
the second, in which the hydroxyl group is attached to a carbon atom in the bmizene 
ring. 

The foregoing observations practically include all that may be regarded as attempts 
to determine the connection between the viscosity and the chemical nature of 
homogeneous liquids. A very large amount of experimental work has been done, 
especially in the physical laboratories of Oscar E. Meyer, Wiedemann, and 
OsTWALD, on saline solutions and mixtures, in order to trace analogies and relations 
between viscosity and electric conductivity, temperature, concentration, &c.; but while 
these researches have been of great service in regard to the applicability and value of 
observational methods, they have added little to our knowledge of the special 
question with which we are more immediately concerned. 

Although it is manifest from the foregoing account that relationships do exist 
between the chemical character of liquid substances and that property which is 
related to their times of transpiration, it must be admitted that these relationships 
are not very precisely defined by such experimental evidence as we have at 
present. Instances have been given in which the results of different observers, and 
in some cases even those of the same observer, differ among themselves by amounts 
which cannot be reasonably attributed to imperfections in the principle of the 
methods employed. As a general rule, the plan adopted seems to have been to make 
relatively rough observations on as many liquids as could be obtained, rather than to 
institute a careful and systematic comparison between a few of well established 
purity. Moreover, the nature of the conditions by which truly comparable results 
could alone be obtained, has received but scant consideration. For example, it seems 
futile to expect that any definite stoichiometric relations should become evident by 
comparing observations taken at the same temperature. A few attempts have been 
made to ascertain the influence of temperature on the time of trcmspiratlon, but these 
are insuflBcient both in number and temperature range to admit of a trustworthy 
deduction of the law of the variation. It seemed obvious therefore that in order to 
investigate the subject with reasonable h<^ of discovering stouduometric relaticms* 
one essential point was to ascertain more precisely the influence of tmnperature <hi 
viscosity, and then to compare the results under conditions which have be^ found to 
be suitable in similar investigations in ribemical physics* 
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DbmniwoN of mu VieooBiTT Cobffioibkt. 

It lios alFBi4y bee© stated tbat tHe time which a liquid takes to flow through 
a oapilkry tube, is, under certain odndiUons, a measure of its viscosity. The 
zuscessaiy ooniHtions will be given at length subsequently. It will be sufficient here 
to indicate the meaning of viscosity, and the principles involved in measuring it. 

. In the case of an ideal solid, the value of the fraction 

Force producing deformation 
Deformation produced 

is a constant; whereas in the case of a liquid this ratio depends on the time during 
which the force acts. Determined for unit-time, the fraction may be taken in the 
oa HPi of a liquid as a measure of its viscosity or its resistance to change of form. 
The coefficient of viscosity ri* is thus given by iJie expression 

Deforming force 

^ Deformation per unit time. 

Consider a quantity of liquid contained between two parallel planes of unit area at 
a distance S apart, and let a tangential force act on the liquid so that the planes 
move parallel to one another, and let the displacement of one plane relative to the 
other, which may be considered at rest, be S'. 

If the velocity of any stratum be assumed to be proportional to its distance from 
the fixed plane, then the deformation of the substance between the planes per unit 
time, or the rate of shear, is measured by the velocity of displacement of any stratum 
divided by its distance from the fixed plane, and thus by S'/S, so that, if F be the 
tangential force per unit area acting on either of the planes, and exerted by the 
substance in resisting deformation, 

F 

“ S'/a’ 

If S'/S =s 1, that is, if the displacement is equal to the distance from the fixed 
plane, s= F; and the coefficient of viscosity can then be defined. It is the force 
which is necessary to mmntain the movement of a layer of unit area past another of 
the eame area with a velocity numerically equal to the distance between the layers, 
when the space between them is continuously filled with the viscous substance. Or 

may be defrned as the tangentiid force which must be exerted on unit area of each 
stratum of liquid in order to maintain the flow when Hie velocily is changing in a 

* iQiaiLMa huve been used ia diffeceut oouutriAs to iudioate tine coefficient ^ vucoaity. In 

IHuoe *, hi .Omnamiy and in ooantiy ft, hare been oonunonly employed. Tbe nee of /« eeeme 
fl^lieotiobAtle es it :.i» iu>w bugely emplc^ed for the refractive mdex of a substance; it is also sometimes 
to deibofo end sibo tiie mioro-mUlimstm'. We therefore preihr, in conformity 

iS^ ©amtia fo nm 9 to denote the ooefficiaat of visooeiiy. 
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direction normal to movement in such a way that strata at unit distance apart 
have velocities which differ by unity. The dimensions of n M’s therefcffe [ML”’ T“’} 

It seemed advisable to design an apparatus which would admit the deterteii- 
nation, in absolute measure, of this coefficient for different substances and for a 
temperature range from 0 ° up to the ordinary boiling-point of the particular liquid. 
In this way instead of finding, as has been the usual custom, relative times of flow 
through the same apparatus under the same external conditions of temperature and 
pressure, and which might or might not be taken, as will be shown later, as measures 
of a single physical magnitude of the substance, that is, of its viscosity, the physical 
magnitude itself could be measured and the various influences which have been found 
to affect its value could be allowed for. ‘ The physical constants thus obtained could 
then be treated from the point of view of the chemist and the comparison would 
thus be of the same kind as that employed in connection with other physical 
magnitudes, such as densities or refractive indices. 

Modes of Measuring Viscosity. 

Although the transpiration method has been almost exclusively used in researches of 
this kind, there are other methods of obtaining the value of 17 . One of the oldest methods 
is due to Coulomb (*M^m. de ITnst. Nat.,’ vol. 3, p. 261, 1800). It consisted in 
suspending a disc or cylinder within a mass of liquid and setting the disc or cylinder 
oscillating. From the diminution in the amplitude of the oscillations the value of the 
coefficient of viscosity may be calculated. 

Another method depending on observations of the oscillation of a liquid in a 
U-shaped tube was first proposed by Lambert (M4m. de I’Acad. de Berlin, 1784). 
The Coulomb method was modified by Maxwell. Piotrowski, at Helmholtz’s 
suggestion, instead of oscillating a regular solid in the liquid, obtained values of 17 by 
oscillating a hollow sphere filled with the liquid; and quite recently O. E. Meyer 
has shown that by the use of a hollow cylinder instead of a sphere, the accuracy 
obtainable in the theoretical treatment of the observations is considerably increased. 

None of these methods was suited for obtaining values of 17 over wide temperature 
ranges ,* moreover, the large volume of liquid required to carry them out precluded 
their use in our case, owing to the difficulty of obtaining such large quantities 
of liquid in a state of sufficient purity. The tube method was therefore al<me 
available for our purpose. It is satisfactory to note that Mutzel has obtained with 
the hollow cylinder a value for 17 at 20 ° which is identical with that deduced from the 
tube observations qf Poiseuillb. 

General Principle op the Method and DBSORimoN op the Appabatcts 

Employed in this Investigation. 

The principle of the method emfloyed by us consists in observiag the , thus 
required for a definite volume of liquid, under a definite pressure, to pass fihrwjgh 



-oi;kttiiim'-'»tz«i !^:::4fii^^o^«>::^^i®g, ■^' 

■•‘, obsdrvaiaon- ia,.ci®tfcp®>>'^ 'inv* vesisal -^tbed'with 'ft ca|>i'ilW7'' 'tfthft. 

t1ji« iitotrsiment, on tH© suggestion of Ptinci]^ BotiniWinJOsr, we fnropcMM^ to term a 
0 U 8 <^rmieter. It is immersed in a bath of water or gl 3 merfM, the temperature of which 
can be altered as desired. The definite volume of liquid which is foreed: through the 
capillary tub© is measured by suitable marks etched upon the iUstiwUeut. A head 
of water serves to set up the pressurei which is aseerteined by a water nsanometer, 

and the time of flow is noted by means of a stop-watch. 

In deciding upon the form of the glischroroeter several conditions hftd to be 
observed. In most of the instruments used by previous oWrvers, the liquid after 
passing through the capillary was allowed to escape, and hence the apparatim had to 
be re-oharged before another observation could be made. In the form adopted by us 
the time spent in re-charging was saved, by arranging that in all the observations on 
any one liquid the same sample could be used repeatedly; and farther economy in 
time was obtained by arranging that observations could be taken while the liquid 
was flowing in either direction through the capillary tube, and that while an 
observation was in progress, and liquid was leaving one portion of the instrument, it 
was entering another portion and getting into position for a fresh observation. It 
was also desirable to avoid the use of corks or caoutchouc, at least in such parts 
as would be in contact with the liquid; it was therefore necessary that the instru¬ 
ment should be made entirely of glass. This condition presented tbe first serious 
difficulty in construction. To obtain absolute values of the coefficient of viscosity 
the exact dimensions of the capillary tube had to be known, and the problem to te 
solved was, how to seal the capillary tube to the other parts of the instrument in 
such a way that the direction and size of its bore should not be altered. 

The form of apparatus designed to meet these requirements is shown in fig. 1. 
It consists of two upright limbs, L, and B, (left and right), connected near their 
lower ends by a cross-jnece. Within the cross-piece is the capillary tube, C, P, 
the bore of which is about *008 oentim. radius, and the thickness of the wall 
about 2 millims., the internal radius of the cross-piece being a millimeter or so 
greater than the external radius of the capillary. At the zone, B, B, the walls of 
the CEOSSrpiece are constricted and made continuous with those of the capillary,^ tbe 
lifter is thus gripped at its middle portion and held ftxially within the cross-piece. 
3 ^© use of the cross-jnece will now be obvious, for by its means the risk of ftltering 
the bore of the capillary tub© was lessened, as only cme sealing oj^atioa was 
necessary in order to make the capillary tube the sol© means of commutiioftthm from 

^ '■ {To ftseeriiw,!^^ was.resdlyAecase-and that'thecapillary'WaaqUitecOi^iwous. 

{*he ■'wftjr'-itofitind,< two^ 'uiinpl^ ■■ ttets •wease; sppMed, -t-' 'dteply- 

tlm- |ustruBsm»t,'wh«u’it Wite; obs^^sed'that the' 
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was iBtop|)ed ^tirelj at the zodb, B, B^ The seoeiod test ceiiei^ lu ba^ 
one limb with water and blowing air from the empty Hmb thro«|^ the water 
in the other. Bubbles of air issued through the bore ctf tJ^ oapiiUary ;tiibe onl|r i 
course, if any passage had existed across the zone, its presence would have heett 
revealed by a stream of bubblea , 

On one side of each limb of the instrument three fine horizontal lines were etohe4> 
nt®, on the left limb; wi®, m\ h®, bn the right limb,^ "Kie volumes of the limbs 
between and m® and between m® and m* were carefully determined; these represent 
the volumes of liquid which flow through the capillary. The time taken by the level 
of the liquid to pass from the upper to the lower of either of these pairs of marks is 

Fig. 1, 

i, A 



the time observed in the experiments. The limb is constricted in the vicinity of the 
markfl, in order to g^ve sharpness in noting the coincidence of the meniscus with the 
mark. The shape of the limb between the marks was made cylindrical rather than 
spherical, in order that the. contained liqnid might the more readily acquire riie 
temperature of the bath in which the glisohrometer was placed durmg an observation. 

It will be seen from the figure that the upper ends of the limbs H’ terminate 
within the glass traps T^ T®. These traps admit of riight adjustments of the volumes 
of liquid contained in the limbs, and their use, whiob is connected with that of the 
marks and will be evident at a later stage. During an experiment the levels qf 
liquid in the t|vo limbs are continuaUy altering. It will be here to state 

that the object these marks and traps is to ensure that at the 
observation in a particular limb the efib(^ive heed of the liquid oontainad In thh 
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dhti^m«it«r shaJl be eongiAet md sball be known. Let us suppose that m observation 
Is Ip be made in tbe right limb; the liquid level in ihe left limb is just brought into 
UoincidenGe with the mark k^, when any eacoess of liquid will flow over into the teap 
T^j henee the effective head of liquid extends from H® io k\ and is thus known. A 
mmilar proceeding is carried out for the left limb observations, using the mark and 
trap The marks F and have been placed by trial in such positions tbat the 
volume from to H® is almost equal to, but slightly greater than, that from A? to 
The reason for this will be given subsequently. The volumes k^ H® and F H* are the 
working volumes of liquid used in the observations. 

From what has been said it will be seen that at the beginning of an observation in 
the right limb the liquid level is at H®. In order to allow the observer time to get 
ready to take the necessary readings before the liquid level falls to to®, which time is but ‘ 
short in tlie case of mobile liquids, the limb is expanded into a bulb, as shown in fig. 1, 
just above m®. After the liquid has fallen to m* and the time has been noted, readings of 
temperature, pressure, &c., have to be taken immediately; to give the necessary time 
for these readings, the limb is again enlarged below the mark, so that they can be 
taken before the level in the right limb falls to k®, and the level in the left rises to Hh 
Similar reasons explain the shape of the left limb. The lower extremities of the limbs 
are also expanded and bulb-shaped. This form was given to them, so that, if by any 
mischance any solid particles were present in the liquid under experiment, they woxdd 
tend to collect in the hollow under the end of the capillary. 

The instrument was made of thin glass to facilitate the passage of heat through its 
walls. It was therefore somewhat fragile, and would probably not have lasted 
throughout the observations had pains not been taken in its treatment. When 
immersed in the bath it was attached by light brass clips to a brass framework (see 
fig. 3). Whenever possible it was only manipulated when attached to this frame, and 
in this way it could be filled with liquid and cleaned with little risk of breakage. 

The general arrangement of the whole apparatus is shown in fig. 2. The scale is 
A bath B, which for observations at temperatures below 100° contains water, and for 
higher temperatures glycerin, is supported on an iron stand, which is placed on a 
table in front of a window.* The bath is divided into two compartments. The inner 
compartment is provided back and front with plate glass walls; the rest of the bath 
is made of brass. The outer compartment hounds the inner at the sides, and under¬ 
neath, and is fitted with a tap for adjusting the quantity of liquid which it contains. 
The brass framework carrying tbe gliscbrometer, and thermometer T, can be lowered 
into vertical slots in the lateral walls of the inner compartment; when thus situated 
t&e l^isofaKunetw occupies a central position in the bath. The walls of both compart¬ 
ments ate provided with guides, along which move stirrers consisting of brass plates 
pierced with holes, which are attaeihed to suitable rods and cross pieces, and are 
WCrked by a sa^aB water-motor W, M, which is connected with the upper cross piece 

* hi phwtke lAtlw ware tued, ooe oontaming water, the other glyoerixt. 

. 8 a 2 
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a cord and pulJey arrangement as shown in the figure. The length of the cord, 
which varies with the atmospheric conditions, is adjusted by a hook and chain. Two 
sets of stirrers fixed to the rods at different heights move in front of and h^ind 
the glischrometer in the inner compartment, and of course at the sides in the outer 
compartment. 

Lids pierced witli holes for the stirring rods, thermometer T, and india-rubber tubes 
E, E', cover in the top of the bath. The lids covering the outer compartment can be 
removed or replaced, even while the stirrers are in motion, without disturbing anything. 

The rubber tube E connects the right limb of the glischrometer with the glass 
tube 0, in which is inserted the three-way cock Z. In the same way E' connects 
the left limb of the glischrometer with the tube 0' fitted with the three-way cock Z'. 
At P, O and O' are united by a T-piece which leads to the bottle M containing a 
quantity of sulphuric acid, which can he abstracted or replaced by means of the 
siphon W. The acid serves to dry air in its passage from the reservoir L to the 
glischrometer. When hygroscopic liquids are being experimented upon, the exit 
tubes of the three-way cocks are provided with small tubes filled with calcium 
chloride to prevent access of atmospheric moisture to the glischrometer. In this way 
it is insured that dry air only is in contact with the liquid under examination. 

By means of the tube N, which extends from within a few millimeters of the 
surface of the acid in M to a centimeter or so below the cork L', and which is fitted 
with the cock Q, the air in M may be put into communication with the large air 
reservoir L. This consists of a glass bottle of about 30 litres capacity, encased in a 
wooden box, and surrounded with sawdust to prevent excessive fluctuation of tempe¬ 
rature. A glass tube A', which reaches to within 5 millims, of the bottom of L, is 
connected, as shown, by india-rubber tubing with the water reservoir II. The air in 
L is compressed by raising the water reservoir, the height of which can be regulated 
by a cord leading by a system of pulleys to the stud X, in close proximity to the 
position occupied by the observer, and to the water manometer D, D, which indicates 
the pressure set up in the confined air-space. The manometer is connected with the 
air reservoir by the tube I, I, which bfis a common termination with the tube N. 

Leading from L to the air is the tube H furnished with a stop-cock. This tube is 
but seldom used; it serves to make fine adjustments of the pressure by allowing 
small quantities of air to escape from L, and it is also useful when it is necessary to 
quickly bring the air in L to atmospheric pressure. The three-way cooks Z and Z' 
serve to put either limb of the glischrometer in connection with the atmosphere or 
with the air reservoir, or to cut off' communication of either limb with the reservoir 
or the atmosphere. By their means the air reservoir may also be put into connection 
with the atmosphere. 

When the apparatus is not in use, and the glischrometer has been removed firotU 
the both, the cocks Z and Z' are turned so as to cut off communication from L to the 
air, and the reservoir R is hung upon which ia attached to the table at a level 
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below that of the bottom of the air reservoir. After water has siphoned oveir from h 
to B, and the air in the former has thus been reduced to atmospheric pressure^ the 
cook Q is turned to prevent unnecessary absorption of water firom L by the otM 
in M. 

In front of the bath is placed the iron stand S, which is fitted with levelling screws 
and rests on the low wooden support shown. Fixed to the stand are three vertical 
brass rods each carrying a telescope. The telescope on the middle rod is used for 
reading the thermometer T. The telescope on the rod to the right of the middle rod 
is used for viewing the marks m®, m* on the right limb of the glischrometer, that on 
the rod on the left for the marks on the left limb. On these outer rods are fitted the 
stops U, U, which have been so placed that, after levelling the stand S, when a 
telescope and a stop are in contact, one of the marks m of the glischrdmeter is in the 
field of view. The stop-watch is kept on the table just to the right of the telescope 
support. 

To obtain observations at temperatures above that of the atmosphere, the bath is 
heated by Bunsen burners, which are protected from draughts by a zinc screen fitted 
with glass windows, in order that the flames may be seen. The gas supply is regulated 
by a quadrant tap, A, fixed to the side of the table close to the observer’s hand. 
Temperatures below that of the atmosphere are obtained by introducing fragments of 
ioe into the outer compartment of the bath, this compartment being kept uncovered by 
the lids at such times. 

The double bath not only tends to keep the liquid round the glischrometer of a more 
uniform temperature, but it also has the advantage that the liquid in the inner com¬ 
partment need not be renewed very frequently, as any dust or dirt introduced while 
r^ulating the temperature is confined to the outer compartment, and thus in no way 
interferes with the telescope readings. 


Method of Exfekiment. 

Before introducing the liquid to be examined, it was essential that the glischrometer 
should be perfectly clean and dry. The instrument was first rinsed out by successive 
quantities of dust-free water, alcohol, and ether, or, under ordinary circumstances, 
alcohol and ether only, and allowed to drain. It was then transferred to a specially 
constructed air-bath, heated to about 80® or 100°, and a current of air, filtered through 
cotton wool, and dried by oil of vitriol, was drawn through it for some time, 

The liquids used for washing were obtained dust-free by distillation in an appa¬ 
ratus made entirely of glass, consisting of a large Wiurtz flask, fitted with ft 
well-ground glass stopper, the exit tube being sealed to a glass tube, which was 
passed through a LieWg’s condenser. They were stored in ether bottles wMoh, 
in ad^tion to well-fitting glass stoppers, had glass caps ground on to their 
The liquid is gently distilled in this apparatus and, afrer sufiicient time luw been 
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j||0|i«id 11^ tW tube of tbe oondenser to be rinsed out, the distillate is collected in the 
desu and dry store bottle. A small quantity of liquid is allowed to ooUoct, and tbe 
bottle le then rinsed out. After this process has been repeated three or four tim^, the 
botilS is allowed to fill up with the distillate, and if on examination with a lens, when 
the bottle is held up to the light, the liquid shows no trace of suspended matter, it 
is regarded as dust-free. If suspended matter is present the distillation is repeated. 
As a rule, by the use of this glass apparatus, one distillation of liquid, which has been 
distilled in the ordinary way, gives a sample free from dust. 


Fig. 3. 



A special piece of apparatus was made in order to introduce and withdraw liquid 
frmn the glischrometer. The essential parts of the apparatus are seen in tig. 3. On 
one side of a mahogany stand, which is 75 centims. high and 17 centims. square, is 
fitted, by brass clips, a 20 cub. centim. pipette. A, which serves as an air reservoir. 
Connecting this pipette with a similar one containing mercury, is a short straight glass 
tube with a stop-cock, B, and a lubber tube. The mercury pipette can be hung upon 
either of the hooks C or D, and in this way the air in the reservoir can be put under 
incroased w duninished pressure. / 

CbnneCttSd by a T-pieCe with the air reservoir, aa^e the two vertical glass tubes, E 
F, each pva^ided with stop-cocks. One of these tubes can be joineii by rubber 
tb the of a small T-piece, G, the vmtical limb of which passes 
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until it is just und^neath the cork of the bottle, H, containing the liquid to }je. 
introduced into the glischroraeter. A light glass bottle of about 25 cub. centime, 
capaoitj, to the base of which a disc of lead has been cemented to give it increased 
stability, was found of convenient size as a filling bottle. To the upper or free end of the 
vmtical branch of the small T-pieoe, G, 2 centims. or so of narrow rubber tubing are 
fixed, which allow the short branch of a narrow siphon, K, to pass air-tight into the 
liquid in the filling bottle. The siphon was made by pulling out a pieoe of quill tubing 
in the blow-pipe fiame, and bending it twice at right angles. The long branch extends 
downwards some 35 centims. or so, parallel to the front side of the mahogany stand. 
The second vertical tube, E, leading to the air reservoir, is useftil for quickly putting 
the air in the reservoir to atmospheric pressure. It can also be used to introduce 
dry air, or other gas, to the reservoir and filling bottle when a hygroscopic or 
decomposable liquid is being employed. 

The other side of the stand is fitted with an exactly similar arrangement of pipettes 
and stop-cocks. A vertical brass rod, L, L, extends along the middle of the entire 
length of the front side of the stand at a distance of 2 or 3 raillims. from it. Along 
this rod slides a closely-fitting brass tube, M, which can be clamped to the rod by 
a screw and milled head, N. Two cross-arms, O, 0, are attached to the brass tube, 
and the ends of these arms have been so constructed that they may be readily made 
to support and hold vertically the brass frame, P, P, carrying the glischrometer. 

By means of this arrangement the glischrometer can be brought under the long 
branch of the siphon, and can be fixed with the end of the latter at any desired 
height within the right or the left limb. On regulating the heights of the mercury 
reservoir on the stand, and of the glischrometer, and manipulating the stop-cocks, a 
definite quantity of liquid can with ease be introduced or withdrawn fi*om the 
instrument. 

On several occasions, during the course of the investigation, the glischrometer was 
treated Avith hot, strong nitric acid, in order to remove grease, free alkali, &c. 

While the glischrometer was drying, the filling bottle and siphon, which, of course, 
had been rinsed out with the same liquids as the gHsohrometer, were also being dried. 
The bottle was heated on a steam tray, in’a glass crystallizing dish, the top of which 
was covered by a glass plate to exclude dust. When warm, a stream of air filtered 
through cotton wool was blown through it. It was then corked, the ends of the 
X'pieoe being closed with short lengths of rubber tubing plugged by pieces of 
glass rod. 

The liquid under investigation was then distilled, in the apparatus described 
later, into the filling bottle. The latter havitig been rep«»ted}y rinsed out with the 
dust-free liquid, a suitable quantity was then collected and the ^ttle coiked. 

The siphon, whidi meanwhile had been kept on glass supports in a cupboard out of 
tAe way of dust, was now suspended over the steam tray, and a current of, filtered air 
was then driven through it. When dry it was wiped on the outside with feteain jilHc 
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olotb> and fitted to the filling bottle in the manner already described. The siphon 
was rinsed out by allowing a few drops of the liquid to be examined to run through 
it. It was then slowly emptied by putting the filling bottle under diminished 
pressure. When it is empty, and bubbles are just about to be drawn through it into 
the liquid in the bottle, the latter is put to air and the air current thus stopped. 
This method has always to be used in order to empty the siphon, and the process 
must be slow in the case of volatile liquids, otherwise evaporation takes place so 
quickly at the free end of the siphon that ice crystals form and the siphon has to be 
dried anew. 

The quantity of liquid necessary to cany out an observation is greater than can be 
contained in any one limb of the glischrometer. Instead, however, of filling the 
requisite amount into each limb by means of the siphon, time is saved, and risk of 
introducing dust is lessened, by filling liquid into one limb and by putting the other 
limb to reduced pressure, the requisite quantity of liquid being aspirated into it 
through the capillary tube. The method uniformly employed was to allow the siphon 
to extend to the bottom of the right limb, the filling bottle being attached to the 
pressure arrangement on the right side of the stand. Tlie left limb of the apparatus 
was then connected by the rubber tube Q, fig. 3, to the pressure arrangement on the 
left side of the stand. The siphon was slowly set in action, and, after the liquid level 
had risen above the capillary, the left limb was put under diminished pressure. It was 
necessary to allow but a small quantity of liquid to enter the left limb; when 
suflBcient was introduced the pressure was brought up to that of the atmosphere and 
the filling of the right limb proceeded with. During this process, by lowei'ing the 
glischrometer, the end of the siphon was kept just below the surface of the liquid; in 
this way only a short length of the outside of the siphon was wetted, and risk of 
introducing adherent dust minimised. When almost enough liquid had been intro¬ 
duced the frame carrying the glischrometer was clamped, so that the end of the 
siphon was at the height to be occupied finally by the liquid level. When the level of 
liquid had reached the end of the siphon the latter was emptied in the manner 
indicated. The volume of liquid to be introduced was found by trial; it was slightly 
more than was necessary for the purpose of observatioir when the liquid has the 
lowest temperature at which experiments were made. The quantity had not to 
exceed a certain limit, for, as will be seen presently, the traps T’, T^, fig. 1, would 
thus be filled, and the observations would be interrupted before they had extended 
over the requisite I’ange of temperature. It was also found convenient, in order to 
avoid the possible introduction of liquid into tlie trap during filling, to aspirate such 
a quantity of liquid into the left limb that the necessary volume of liquid was intro¬ 
duced into the glischrometer when the right limb was filled up to about the mark wi®. 
Mobile liquids run so quickly through the siphon that when the liquid has reached tlie 
desired level, before the action of the siphon can be revei’sed, so much liquid may 
enter the glischrometer that if the volume of the limb up to the trap is not cousider- 
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able, the latter may be filled, and must be emptied before the observations can be 
commenced. 

When the volume of liquid in the glischrometer had been adjusted, the rubber 
tube Q was detached from the glischrometer, which was then lowered, the siphon 
moved aside, the tubes E and E' (fig. 2) fitted to the right and left limbs, and the 
ends of each stopped with a glass rod. The frame and glischrometer were now removed 
from the filling stand, and any small air bubbles which occasionally lodged in the inter¬ 
space between the capillary tube and the cross piece of the glischrometer were 
removed. The thermometer was now fitted to the frame, which was next lowered into 
the slots in the sides of the bath. The water-bath was used for low temperature 
observations, and in the case of this bath, the stirrers were next introduced. The lid 
of the inner compartment, which was pierced with holes for the rubber tubes and the 
thermometer, was then fitted on, and the bath placed in position directly under the 
pulley over which passes the cord leading to the motor. 

In the case of the glycerin bath, the stirrers remain permanently in the liquid, the 
glischrometer being introduced by unscrewing the cross pieces connecting the stirring 
rods and taking off the lid covering the inner compartment. This lid is made in one 
piece, and can only be removed in this way, or along with the stirrers as is done in 
the case of the water-bath. After adjusting the position of the bath, the rubber tubes 
E, E' (fig. 2) were at once fitted to the glass tubes 0, 0' respectively, and the cocks 
Z, Z' turned so as to put the limbs of the glischrometer in connection with the air 
reservoir L, and thus under equal pressures. The water reservoir was then raised to 
the required height, care being taken to wet the walls of the manometer for some 
distance above the points where readings were to be made. In this way, before the 
first observation was started, and in the interval between subsequent observations the 
experimental liquid was kept under the increased pressure of the air in the reservoir. 
Two advantages arise from this arrangement. In the first place, the air in contact 
with the liquid is dry, which would not be the case if the pressure in each limb were 
kept equal by putting the three-way cocks to air, and secondly, evaporation of the 
liquid in the glischrometer under the increased pressure is retarded. At high tempe¬ 
ratures the loss of liquid by evaporation during the interval between two observations, 
when the temperature is being raised, and afterwards when it is becoming steady, 
would in some cases be so great as to impair the volume necessary for the next 
observation if the liquid were kept at atmospheric pressure for such a length of time. 
Having established the pi’essure and having adjusted the length of the cord leading 
from the stirrers to the motor, the latter was put on to the water main and the 
stirrers set in motion. 

If the experimental liquid did not solidify above 0° ice was now introduced into 
the outer compartment of the bath, and as it melted the supply was replenished, the 
water formed being removed at intervals by the tap. The motor was easily con- 
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trolled. The rate of stirring was altered by regulating the water supply and the 
length of stroke adjusted by attending to the cut-off. 

By rapid stirring the temperature soon falls, and becomes steady at 0°‘3 or 0°'5, the 
exact temperature depending on the temperature of the laboratory. As a general 
rule, observations at as nearly as possible the same temperature were taken in both 
limbs of the glisohrometer; for this purpose, as will be evident from what follows, the 
first observation at a given temperature had to be taken in the right limb. 

When the liquid in the glischrometer had acquired the constant temperature of the 
bath, the first point to be attended to was the adjustment of the working volume of 
liquid. During the time that the glischrometer had been standing after being filled, 
the liquid was slowly flowing through the capillary, and the level, which after filling 
was much higher in the right limb, had been falling and approaching that in the left 
limb. The cock Z was now turned so as to put the right limb of the glischrometer 
to air. The pressure of the air reservoir, which was acting upon the liquid in the left 
limb, caused the level in this limb to fall, and as soon as the meniscus, as seen by a 
lens through the glass wall of the bath, touched the mark fig. 1, the pressure on 
both limbs was equalized. The slight excess of liquid over the volume which was 
introduced in filling the glischrometer, escaped into the trap T^. This process was 
carried out before observing the time of flow at any temperature, and in this way at 
the beginning of any experiment, the head of liquid in the limb, subject to a small 
correction for expansion of the glass of the glischrometer, was constant. As will be 
shown later, by this means a pressure correction for the effect of the varying head of 
liquid in the limbs of the glischrometer during the time of flow can be evaluated. 

The head of liquid having been adjusted, the left limb was now put to air. Under 
the pressure of the air reservoir the level in the right limb, which meanwhile had 
been slowly filling, descended more rapidly. 

The telescope on the right-hand outer rod was now clamped against the upper stop, 
when the mark w® was in the field. As soon as the meniscus was seen through the 
telescope to touch this mark the stud of the stop-watch was pressed and the hands 
started. Headings of the thermometer T through the telescope, of the water levels 
in the manometer, and of the manometer thermometer through a lens, were imme¬ 
diately taken. The telescope on the right hand rod was undamped and allowed to 
slide down to the lower stop, the mark m* being then in view. During the experiment, 
attention was directed to keeping the temperature of the bath as uniform as possible. 
This temperature was noted at regular intervals during the flow, and if the latter 
were long, the manometer readings were also repeated. When the meniscus was seen 
through the telescope to touch the mark m* the hands of the watch were arrested and 
readings of the thermometer and manometer noted immediately as before. The time 
indicated by the watch was next taken, and the hands brought back to zero. If it 
was judged that these final readings could be taken and noted before the level in the 
limb fell to A* the disposition of the cocks Z, Z' was left unaltered ; if the level, 
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however, was falling too rapidly to admit of these observations, both limbs were put 
under the same pressure before the level fell to the mark H 

To take an observation in the left limb, precisely similar operations were gone 
through. The volume of liquid was first adjusted by bringing the level in the right 
limb to yfc®. Since, under ordinary circumstances, the left limb observation was taken 
at the same temperature as the previous one in the right limb, and from the fact 
that the limb is expanded below the mark m*, sufficient time is given to the observer 
before the meniscus passes from m* to P to enable him to begin the observation in 
the left limb, the cocks, Z, Z', having remained undisturbed from the beginning of the 
right limb observation. The working volume, H^, is, as already stated, slightly 
less than H®. This was necessary because at high temperatui’es during the flow 
from the right limb a small but appreciable loss of liquid by evaporation took place, 
chiefly from the left limb, which was, of course, at atmospheric pressure. It was 
necessary, therefore, in order that observations might be taken at the same tem¬ 
perature in either limb, that the working volume in the left limb should be the 
smaller. 

Care had to be taken not to make the difference of the volumes too great, for in 
order that the right limb observation may be taken after a left limb observation, the 
difference betv/een the volumes must be made up by the expansion of the liquid in 
attaining the next higher temperature of observation, and in some cases this tem¬ 
perature interval is small—some 5° or so. 

Having taken the necessary readings in the left limb, the pressure was equalised 
on the two limbs before the level of liquid fell to ¥ and the bath was now raised to 
the next temperature of observation. 

To obtain temperatures between 0° and the atmospheric temperature, hot water, 
and, when necessary, ice were introduced into the outer compartment of the bath, 
and after several trials the quantity of boiling water needed to effect a given rise of 
temperature, and the quantity of ice which had to be added from time to time in 
order to maintain it constant, were ascertained with considerable precision. After 
the temperature of the bath had become steady and the liquid in the glischrometer 
had had time to acquire it, the head of liquid was adjusted and the observations 
taken as already described. 

To maintain the temperature just above that of the atmosphere small quantities 
of boiling water were from time to time introduced into the outer compartment of 
the bath; for higher temperatures up to 100°, the water-bath was heated by small 
Bunsen burners. 

Temperatures above 100° were obtained by the use of the glycerin bath, the water 
bath containing the glischrometer being allowed to cool to about 40°, and the 
glischrometer then transferred to the glycerin bath, which had been previously warmed 
over a steam tray. The glycerin bath was heated by a large Bunsen burner with a 
spreading flame. 
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Duiicg its flow the liquid in one limb of the glischrometer was at atmospheric 
pressure, an observation could therefore not be taken at a temperature above the 
ordinary boiling-point of the liquid. The highest temperature at which an obser’ 
vation was taken depended on the appearance of bubbles of vapour in the liquid. It 
invariably happened that bubbles began to form in the left limb, never near the 
capillary, but in the region of the mark m®. The temperature was raised till bubbles 
appeared in the left limb. A right limb observation was then taken, a few bubbles 
forming in the left limb while the flow was in progress, these bubbles aflecting but 
slightly, if at all, the validity of the observation. A left limb observation was then 
taken at the same temperature, and could always be carried on without the appearance 
of bubbles. The fact that the results of these two observations are concordant proves 
that the effect of bubbles during the right limb observation is inappreciable. 

As a general rule, duplicate observations—one in each limb—were taken at the 
same temperature in the case of each liquid, and these observations were made at 
twelve temperatures, occurring at approximately regular intervals between 0° and the 
boiling-point of the liquid. It was found, however, that the variation of the coeffi¬ 
cient of viscosity with the temperature was of such a kind that it was needless for 
the purpose of the research to take observations at temperatures separated by intervals 
smaller than 5®. When, therefore, the range of temperature between 0° and the 
boiling-point of the liquid was but short, fewer than twelve pairs of observations 
were made, the number being regulated by the 5® interval. 

In all cases the time of flow decreases as the temperature rises. In the case of 
relatively viscous liquids, at low temperatures, single observations only were taken, 
alternately from the right and left limbs. When, however, by rise in the tem¬ 
perature the time of flow was reduced to a convenient amount, duplicate observations 
were again taken. 

If during a series of observations on any liquid the latter had to stand overnight in 
the glischrometer, the cocks Z, Z' were turned so as to prevent all passage from the 
limbs of the glischrometer, and the apparatus was then disposed as whejj not in use. 
When the cocks Z, Z' were placed as described above, the bottle M was in communi¬ 
cation with the atmosphere, and, therefore, to prevent access of moisture, the exits of 
the cocks were joined by a piece of rubber tubing. If the temperature of the bath 
was below that of the air, it was advisable to make the levels of the liquid in the two 
limbs about the same before turning the cocks, otherwise, on the temperature rising 
during the night to that of the atmosphere, the expansion of the air in the limb 
containing the smaller quantity of liquid might force the liquid from the other limb 
into the trap, and thus affect the working volume. 
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Conditions Determining the Dimensions of the Apparatus. 

The fundamental measurement which rep:ulated the degree of accuracy aimed at, 
and therefore the dimensions of the apparatus, was that of time. Since a compara¬ 
tively large number of liquids was to be examined, and since it was considered to be 
necessary to make, as a rule, twenty-four observations on the same liquid in oixier 
that the law of the change of viscosity with temperature might be ascertained, 
it was desirable that the times of flow should be as short as possible, consistent with 
an accuracy sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the research. Considering the 
conditions of the problem, we may assume an accuracy of one part in 1000 as 
sufficient; indeed, when we have regard to the imperfection and uncertainty of the 
theory, this degree of accuracy is probably the utmost that we can at present legiti¬ 
mately aspire to. Since the watch was graduated into fifths of a second, and could 
be read to one-tenth, it followed, on the assumption that one-fifth of a second was the 
probable error in time of an estimation, and that two observations were to be taken 
at each temperature, that the minimum time of an observation, even at the highest 
temperature, should never be less than three minutes. At the lower temperatures, 
where the efflux times would be greater, the same absolute error in time, other things 
being equal, would of course have a smaller percentage effect. 

On the basis of Poiseuille’s observations, we first made a trial apparatus, and with 
such a working volume of liquid as seemed suitable (determined approximately in the 
manner given below), we ascertained the size of capillary needed to give an efflux 
time of three minutes in the case of water at 100°. Observations with benzene, 
which is less viscous at its boiling-point than water, showed that the same apparatus 
could still be made to give efflux times within the minimum limit with liquids much 
less viscous than water at its boiling-point, provided that means were devised for 
slightly altering the pressure under which the flow took place. With the knowledge 
acquired by the use of this model the apparatus described was designed. 

As regard^the volume of liquid to be taken, it is obvious that, other dimensions being 
constant, the larger the volume of liquid employed, the smaller is the percentage efiPect 
of an error in the time; on the other hand, the larger the volume the greater becomes 
the difficulty of keeping the temperature uniform during the flow and of ensuring 
that the whole of the liquid has taken up the temperature of the bath. A relatively 
small volume meets the requirements, and it may be made to give sufficiently long 
times by using long and narrow capillary tubes. But in the case of a small apparatus 
the relative amount of liquid which adheres to the walls is greater than in a lai'ge 
apparatus of similar shape. On the assumption of the degree of accuracy above given 
we are thus able to fix the minimum limit. Considering all things the best volume 
to take appeared to be about 2*5 c.c. So small a quantity had the further advantage 
that it enabled observations to he made on liquids which were difficult to obtain in 
large quantities in a state of sufficient purity. The sha/pe of the vessel had also to be 
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considered. As regards rapidity of acquiring a constant temperature, a ioiig cylinder 
is better than a sphere; in the case of a sphere, however, less liquid adheres to the 
walls than in that of a cylinder of equal capacity. Ekperiinents made with water 
determined the relations of length and breadth of cylinder such that the observations 
should not be influenced, within the limits of accuracy aimed at, by the liquid left 
adhering to the walls. 

Having fixed the working volume, the other factors to be considered in maintaining 
the time of flow at any temperature within the three minutes limit were the pressure 
and the dimensions of the capillary tube. 

As already stated the pressure employed was a head of water. The minimum 
head should be capable of measurement with an accui’acy well within 1 in 1000 . 
The scales of the manometer were divided into millimeters and could be easily read 
by a lens to 0'2 millim. The minimum pressure head usually employed was about 
100 centims., which was found a convenient height to measure; hence the error in 
reading the manometer did not exceed 1 in 5,000. 

The dimensions of the capillary could now be fixed from Poiseuille’s observations 
and from the results of the experiments with the model. Since the time of flow 
depends on both the length and radius, it is obvious that the same time could be 
obtained by means of tubes of very different dimensions. It was advisable, however, 
to have the length as short as possible consistently with the considerations given 
below, for then the limbs of the apparatus could be placed near together, and could 
be kept more readily at the same temperature, and the temperature, indicated by 
a thermometer placed between them, could be taken as that of each. The length 
chosen was about 5 centims., and with this length the radius had to be about 
*008 centim. 

It will be obvious from 1 he above dimensions that the velocity of flow of liquids 
which have efflux times near the minimum limit is considerable. 


Mean velocity = —j = 


2-6 


vi'H TT X ( OOS)* X 180 


= 66 centims. per second. 


In connection with this relatively high velocity two questions present themselves ; 

( 1 ) The formula used in obtaining the coefficient of viscosity is deduced on the 
assumption that the motion of the fluid within the tube is linear, and that the 
stream does not break up into eddies. Osborne Eeynoldb (‘ Phil. Trans.,’ 1883 
and 1886) has shown, experimentally, that if the velocity of efflux is greater than 
that given by the expression V = 2000ijl2rd, the motion is probably turbulent, and 
therefore the formula will not hold. In this expression 17 is the viscosity coefficient, 
and d the density of the liquid; r is the radius of the tube. By taking 
observations under different pressures, it has been shown, as is described later, that 
the flow in the apparatus employed by us is linear. In the case of water the 
critical velocity at 100® in our apparatus is about 400 centims. a second, the velocity 
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actually observed is about 70 centime. In the case of ether, one of the most mobile 
of liquids, the critical velocity at 32°, as given by the above formula, is 360 oentims., 
the actual value in the apparatus employed, even under the greatest head, is 
93 centime. It is evident, therefore, that our apparatus falls well within the 
requirements necessary for a stream without eddies. 

(2) On account of the high value for the velocity of efflux the kinetic energy 
correction (see p. 435) becomes in some cases comparatively large. Thus, in the 
extreme case of ether at 32°, under the highest pressure it is about 4 per cent.; 
this is also the value of the correction in the case of water at 100°, although 
at 5° it is only '16 per cent. On the other hand, the recent investigations by 
Finkener, Oouette, and Wilbebfobce have shown that the theoretical basis upon 
which the evaluation of the correction depends is valid, and that the actual deter¬ 
mination of the numerical value can be made with a high degree of accuracy. In 
any case, the stoichiometric relations deduced from coefficients of viscosity thus 
obtained will in all probability be unaffected by any modification of the theory 
relating to the con-ection. For this modification can at most lead to a correction on 
a correction, because it is obvious that the liquid does carry away kinetic energy, 
which must be allowed for. 

Moreover the legitimate use of the correction will give a means of testing its 
validity, as the final results thus obtained can be compared with those observations 
in which this correction is less important. Dearth of experimental data has been the 
main obstacle in deciding the worth of the correction, and if, as has been the custom, 
its effect were in all cases to be evaded instead of ascertained, the problem would 
never be brought nearer to solution. 

Detebmination of the Constants of the Glischrometeb. 

Volumes of Liquid Passing through the Capillary Tube. —The volumes of liquid 
contained between the marks and on the left limb, and the marks and m* 
on the right limb, were obtained by gauging with water. Three weights were ascer¬ 
tained—(1) The weight of water filling the glischroineter up to the lower marks 
and ; (2) the weight of water filling the right limb up to the lower mark m* and 
the left limb up to the upper mark ; and (3) the weight of water filling the 
glischrometer up to the upper marks m} and m®. In determining any of these 
weights a quantity of freshly distilled water was introduced by means of the filling 
apimratus into the clean and dry glischrometer, which had been carefully weighed. 
The quantity of water introduced was adjusted until the levels of liquid in 
either limb nearly coincided with the desired marks, pains being taken not to wet 
the glischrometer above these mai-ks. To obtain perfect coincidence between the 
liquid levels and the marks, the glischrometer was transferred to the water-bath, and 
by slightly altering the temperature and adjusting the quantity of liquid in eithw 
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Hmb, I 17 cattsing a eonall quantity to pass through the capillary tube, the temperature 
was bbtaiued at which the quantity of liquid introduced into the glischrometer 
exactly filled it up to the marks, all the observations being made through the reading 
telescopes. The glischrometer was next withdrawn from the bath, its open ends 
closed by india-rubber caps, and allowed to take up the temperature of the balance 
case; the caps were then removed and the weight ascertained. Knowing the weight 
of the glischrometer alone, the weight of water (reduced to a vacuum) which at the 
temperature of the water-bath filled the instrument up to the marks could be ascer¬ 
tained, and on introducing corrections for the expansion of the water and of the 
glass, the volume at 0 “ could be readily calculated. 

From two concordant sets of observations carried out in this way the mean volumes 
were found to be 

Right limb, m®, m*, 2'6731 cub. centims. 

Left limb, m}, w®, 2*5513 „ 

The amount of liquid which in any observation flows through the capillary tube is, 
of course, less than either of the above volumes by the quantity which adheres to the 
wall of the glischrometer-limb between the upper and lower marks. To obtain some 
idea of the amount thus adhering, a glass vessel was made of as nearly as possible the 
same shape and size as a limb of the glischrometer. This vessel was fixed vertically, 
filled with water, and the amounts which at ordinary temperatures adhered to the 
sides when the times taken by the water to flow fi:'om the vessel were about the same 
as that of the actual viscosity observations were determined by weighing. About 
*002 grm. was found to adhere, and with rise in temperature the amount appeared to 
diminish. The error thus introduced in the case of water corresponds to 1 in 1300, 
and is within the limits of the accuracy to which we could attain. 

Dimensions of the Capillary Tiibe .—It was expected, and it so happened, that several 
tubes would be broken before one was successfully sealed into the glischrometer in the 
manner already described. On this account measurements of the mean diameter 
and length of the capillary were deferred till the sealing in had been accomplished. 

Having ascertained, by rough optical measurements, that the section of the bore of 
a piece of capillary tubing was nearly circular, and that its mean diameter was suit¬ 
able, before cutting off the required length, the tubing was marked as shown. BO being 



tlie length required, at these points two outs were made with a sharp file, and on either 
side of each cut^ the eame letter, Bi or Bj, was etched on the tube with glass-ink. The 
^igth, BC, Was thisn broken off, carefully protected ffom dust, and sent to the glass- 
blower. Optical measurements made on the section of the pieces AB and CD at their 
1CD<X)0XC!IT.---A. 8 I 
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marked ends served, of course, to give the dimensions of the bore at the ends of the 
length BC. In each case the length of the mt^or and minor axis of the elliptical 
section of the bore was determined. The method employed was as follows:— 

One of the pieces, AB or CD, was fixed vertically in a coik, the marked end upper* 
most, and projecting a millimeter or so above the oork. The cork was placed 
centrally in a circular brass disc, on the circumference of which were four marks 90® 
apart. This disc stood on a piece of paper, on which were ruled two lines at right angles 
to one another, the marks on the disc coinciding with the lines on the paper, and the 
whole arrangement placed so that the section of the bore of the tube was in the 
field of the telescope of a horizontal cathetometer, which was graduated to read to 
•0001 centim. By rotating the cork, the major axis was, by trial, brought parallel, 
to the cross-hair of the telescope, and the minor axis was then measured. On 
rotating the disc through 90° by means of the marks on its circumference and the lines 
on the paper, the major axis could next be ascertained. 

Some thirty measurements made in this way gave the following mean values 
observed at 17°‘2 :— 



Major axis. 

Minor axis. 

End Bi • . . . . . 

•017207 

•016175 

End Bj. 

•017200 

•016412 


Correcting for the expansion of the glass and of the scale of the cathetometer, these 
numbers give at 0° as values for the mean section of the bore of the tube 

Semi-major axis, *008603; semi-minor axis, *008148. 

If these measurements could have been taken as absolute lengths in centimeters, no 
further observations need have been made on the dimensions of the section of the 
tube. It is very difficult, however, to obtain an instrument which will give such 
readings for lengths so small; we have, therefore, regarded the above as relative 
measurements, and have obtained the true lengths of the semi-axes by combining the 
preceding measurements with what we have taken as Iffie true mean radius of the tube 
as determined by weighing with mercury, in the manner shortly to be described. 

On receiving the glischrometer from the maker, the first point to decide was 
whether the bore of the tube had been modified in the process of sealing. A thread 
of mercury was introduced into the tube of such a length that it could be measured 
when on either side of the zone of sealing, or when its central portion was in the 
r^on of the zone. Eighteen measurements were taken by the horizontal mkthe- 
tometer, six when the thread was in somewhat diffimrent positions in each of three 
regions indicated above. The following mean values were obtained:— 
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HuMad towards end . 1*5602 centims. 

Thread at zone of sealing .1'557S „ 

Thread towards the end Ba 1*5581 „ 

It is evident that no appreciable modification in the dimensions of the bore had 
been brought about in making the gliachrometer. The measurements indicate also 
the increase in the section of the tube towards the end Bj, which was apparent from 
the previous optical measurements. 

Length of the Bore of the Capillary Tube. —From the fact that the ends of the 
tube were somewhat oblique, it was a matter of some difficulty to find the exact 
length of the bore. When the glischrometer was laid flat on the table with that side 
undermost upon which the various marks wi®, &c., were etched, owing to the 
obliquity of the ends the termination of the bore could not be seen, and even with the 
etched side uppermost the termination was not quite definite. Accurate readings 
were obtained, however, by introducing a thread of mercury into the tube, the 
quantity of mercury being so arranged that at either end the thread expanded into a 
spherical globule. With the etched side uppermost the points where the bore ended 
and this expansion took place could be clearly made out. Measurements were then 
made with a Bbown’s calibrating instrument of the length of the bore indicated in 
this way, when the bore was parallel to the line of motion of the reading microscope 
and when different parts of the scale of the instrument were used. 

From twelve measurements the mean observed length at 15°*95 was 

4*9318 centims. 


Corrected for the expansion 
this value became 


of the brass scale and the expansion of glass, at 0° 
4*9326 centims. 


Mean Radius of the Bore of the Tube. —The mean radius was determined by 
weighing a globule of mercury which occupied a known length of the bore of the 
tube. After several trials the method adopted was as follows:—The glischrometer, 
perfectly clean and dry, was fixed with the capillary tube vertical, the left limb being 
uppermost, and, of course, horizontal. Into this limb was next introduced a long 
piece of drawn-out glass tubing containing a small globule of pure re-distilled mercury. 
One end of this piece of tubing was placed on the flat end of the capillary, and to the 
other end was attached a piece of rubber tubing. By gently compressing the rubber 
tubing the globule wtis transferred to the flat end of the capillary. The drawn-out 
tube was th^ removed, and a small india-rubber ball, which could be used as a 
compressing syringe, was attached to the free end of the left limb, By gently tapping 
<1*6 glischrometer the globule was brought over the bore of the capillary, and, when in 
this position, by oompresmng the ball ft was slowly driven into the tube. After a 

8 I 2 
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sufficient length of mercury had been introduced, by quickly laying iiie gHsohrometer 
flat on the table, the excess of mercury contained in the globule was detached into the 
left limb. The position of the thread which nearly flUed the bore was then made as 
nearly as possible equidistant from the ends of the capillary. 

The length I of the thread was then ascertained by the calibrating instrument, eight 
measurements, as a rule, being made when the thread was parallel to the line of 
motion of the reading microscope and when either side of the glischrometer was 
uppermost. 

When the length had been accurately measured, by tilting the glischrometer the 
thread was completely transferred, in the form of a globule, into the right limb. By 
judiciously tapping and tilting the glischrometer, the globule was next very gradually 
moved to the free end of the limb, its course being followed with a lens in order to 
see that no separation into smaller globules took place. The globule was finally 
received in a small weighed glass tube which fitted into a slightly wider tube. The 
tubes together weighed less than 1 gram. 

The weight W of the globule, which was but some *013 grm., was then ascertained. 
The weighings were performed on an assay balance by the method of vibrations. The 
sensibility of the balance was about 7 (1 scale division corresponded to less than 
'00014 grm.) The zero point and the sensibility were determined before and after 
each weigliing. Reduction of the observed weight to a vacuum was unnecessary 
since mercury was weighed against platinum. By the use of the ordinary formula, 
"R ss ^(Wjnpl), on introducing the necessary corrections for the expansion of the 
brass scale of the calibrating instrument, and for the expansion of glass and change 
in p, the density of mercury, the mean of two concordant determinations carried out 
as above gave for R the mean radius of the capillary at 0°, 

'0082018 centim. 

If A and B are the semi-axes of the elliptical section of the tube, on taking the value 
of the ratio A/B, as already obtained by the optical method, and using the above 
value of R as the true mean radius of the tube, the values of A and B are found to be 

A = '0084374 centim. B = '0079728 centim. 

At 0® the constants of the glischrometer thus obtained were as under :—• 

Volume, right limb = Vb. * 2*6731 cub. centhns. 

Volume, left limb = Vi^ s= 2'5512 „ „ 

Length of capillary sstl = 4*9326 centims. 

Section off Major axis = A = '0084874 centim. 

Capillary [Minor axis = B = *0079728 „ 

Determination of Temperature.-^Tvfo sets of thmmometers, each consastuag of two 
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were employed. The working range of the first instrument extended 
Spam 10® to 110®; that of the second from 100° to 210®. They were of the 
<^issler pattern, made of Jena glass, and had been compared with standards at the 
Physikalisch-Teohnische Beichsanstalt at Oharlottenburg. Each thermometer was 
provided with two fixed points and was divided into half-degrees and could be read 
by the telescope to hundredtha The position of the two fixed points was ascertained 
from time to time, and the necessary corrections introduced into the temperature 
readings. During the time over which the observations extended there was no 
appreciable alteration in the capacity of the bulbs. 

In considering the influence of thermometric errors it must be remembered that 
dt)/<n! varies for different liquids, and moreover for any one liquid varies greatly with 
the temperature. Thus for water the value of this rate of change is about 18 times 
as large at 0° as it is at 100°. This example serves to illustrate the general rule that 
drj/cna is much larger at low than at high temperatures. On the other hand, in con¬ 
sidering the effect of possible errors due to this circumstance, it must be remembered 
that it is much easier to keep the temperature constant at low temperatures, and that 
the accuracy of the final result is increased by the multiplication of thermometer 
readings at the low temperatures, and that the longer times of flow tend to ensure that 
the liquid has actually the temperature of the bath in which the whole is immersed. 
An error of 0°*1 in observing the temperature may be taken for an aveiage value of 
the viscosity as corresponding to about 1 part in 1000 in the value of rj. 

Determination of Pressure .—The pressure under which the liquid was driven 
through the capillary tube was measured by means of a water-manometer. This 
consisted of a glass U-tube fixed, as shown in fig. 2, to a stout wooden frame, provided 
with a plummet and levelling screws. The shorter limb of the manometer was con¬ 
nected with the air-reservoir, and between the limbs was a thermometer to determine 
the temperature of the water. Two millimeter scales, each 10 centime, long, were 
etched on each limb, the middle points of the inner pair and of the outer pair being 
equidistant from the middle point of the longer limb. The two upper scales were 
read from below upwards, the two under scales from above downwards. The pressure 
head was thus the sum of the scale-readings, plus the distance between the zeros of 
the scales. The quantity of water was adjusted so that the levels were always on 
corresponding scales, i.e., either on both of the inner or on both of the outer scales. 
Pressure heads of circa 130 oentims. were measured by the outer scales, and those of 
circa 100 centims. by the inner. The inner scales were principally used for such 
liquids as would, under the higher pressures corresponding to the outer scales, give 
times of flow under the three minutes limit. The lengths of the scales were tested 
and the distance between their zero-points measured by means of a De La Kive 
cathetometer. As iiie pressure head was to be expressed finally in terms of water at 
4°, Idle scale d the manometer was corrected to 4°. This was done once and for all 
from thi oathetometer readings at the mean atmospheric temperature by applying a 
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ocarection, which also included a small scale error, to the distance between 
scales. The variation in length of the manometer between the mean and extrme 
temperatures of the laboratory may be neglected. The true length of the water 
column on a scale correct at 4°, having the temperature of the atmosphere, could 
thus be got with ease. To express this as a head of water at the temperature of 4% 
advantage was taken of the fact that when the same two scales were used the pres¬ 
sure head was almost the same, and thus the correction of the head for change in 
density of the water depended only on the temperature. A table was therefore con¬ 
structed from which by inspection the correction to be applied to the head at any 
temperature in order to give the height of a column of unit density could be obtained. 
In order to find the mean efiective pressure, two corrections have to be ^plied to 
this head of water. 

1. Correction for Inequcdities in the Atmospheric Pressure on the Liquid Surfaces 
in the Manometer and Glischrometer.—A head of air, assumed to have the mean 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, and having a height equal to the difference 
between the upper level of liquid in the manometer and the. mean level of liquid in 
the glischrometer, opposes the flow of liquid through the capillary. Acting in the 
same direction is a head of air having the atmospheric temperature and a pressure 
equal to that of the atmosphere plus that indicated by the manometer, and having a 
height equal to the difference in level of the lower liquid surface of the manometer 
and the mean liquid level in the glischrometer. The mean value of this correction 
for the outer scales was 0'17 centim. of water at 4° ; for the inner scales the correction 
was 0'13 centim. 

These values are not appreciably affected by changes in atmospheric density, and 
were therefore applied once and for all as corrections to the distance between the scales. 

2. Correction for Change of Head of Liquid in the Glischrometer. correction, 
which is needed to eliminate the effect of the alteration in the heads of liquid in 
the two limbs, is by far the more difficult to ascertain. 

If the limbs of the glischrometer had been identical in all respects, it would have 
been possible to arrange the working volume of liquid before each flow, so that the 
pressure produced by the head of liquid acting in unison with the pressure of the 
aii’-reservoir during the first half of the time of flow, would have been cancelled by 
an equal back pressure during the second half. As it was impossible to obtain the 
limbs exactly similar, and as on this account the mean head of liquid accelerating the 
flow differed from that retarding it, it became necessary to estimate the exact value 
of the effective pressure due to this cause, and provide some means of ascertaining 
its effect at any temperature with any liquid. This was rendered poedble by the 
use in each flow of a constant working voliune of liquid, as already described. To 
obtain the effective pressure called into play during the flow from, say, the right 
limb, it was neoessaiy to take account of the fact that the rate of change of pressure 
was largely influenced by the varying diameter of the limb. A paper mUlimeter 
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fOiild» 1 millimeter broad, was p;ummed along the entire length of each limb of the 
^ust^rometmr. A quantity of water was then introduced into the instrument, which 
was transferred to the bath, and after a constant state of temperature (that of the 
atmosphere) had been obtained, the working volume of liquid was adjusted. The 
position occupied by the mark M® was ascertained by a cathetometer, the level 
of liquid in the right limb brought just into contact with the mark M®, and the 
position of the level in the left limb read off. As the level fell in the right limb to 
the mark M* readings were taken on the cathetometer and paper scales, of the 
levels in both limbs, when that in any one limb was leaving a narrow portion of the 
limb to enter a wide portion, or wee versd. Finally the cathetometer reading of the 
mark was observed, the level brought into contact with it, and the position of 
the corresponding level in the left limb noted. The positions of corresponding levels 
are numbered alike, and are roughly indicated in fig. 1, p. 410. The temperature 
remaining unaltered, the time was next observed, by fixing the cross hair of the 
observing telescope on the corresponding reading of the paper scale, which the 
liquid took to pass from 1 to 2, 2 to 8, &o., under a constant pressure. It was then 
possible to plot out a curve having as abscisses the times, and as ordinates the heads 
of liquid, 1 b — 1l» 2a — lu &c., representing the variation in the head of liquid with 
the time throughout the entire flow, the curve between any two consecutive ordinates 
being assumed to be straight. The curve consisted, of course, of two portions, one 
above, the other below the axis of absciss®. On dividing the difference in the area 
enclosed between the upper part of the curve and the axis of absciss®, and that 
enclosed between the lower part of the curve and the axis of absciss®, by the total 
time of flow, the mean head of water of density corresponding to the temperature of 
the experiment which influences the flow is obtained. In the case of the left limb 
this was found to be — *139 centim. at 19°’15; in the case of the right limb it was 
— '253 centim. It is obvious that with the same liquid this height will be subject to 
a correction for expansion of the glass of the glischrometer, but as the height is 
small compared with the total pressure, 130 centime, or so, the correction may 
be neglected. Thus, for any liquid for any temperature •— '189 centim. represents 
the mean head of liquid opposing the flow from the left limb. In order to put this 
head into the form of a correction to be applied to the reduced reading of the water 
manometer, account has to be taken of the densities of the different liquids, and of 
the variation in density of each liquid with change of temperature. A table has 
been constructed for each limb of the glischrometer, from which, knowing p, the 
density of the liquid at 0®, and 8, the volume which 1 cub. centim. at 0® occupies at 
the temperature of experiment, it is pc^sible to obtain by inspection the value, in 
centims., of water at 4®, corresponding to the mean efi^tive pressure head of any 
liquid at aUy temperature. The tables include densities from 0'7 to 3*0, and volumes 
from 1 at 0®, to 1*‘S at the highest point of observation. 

of K^me. —^Two stop watches supplied by Dent were used. The 
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rate of each was determined from time to time by running it for 12 hours against 
an astronomical clock controlled by hourly signals the Eoyal Observatoiy, 
Greenwich, and suitable corrections, which were in all cases very slight, were 
introduced into the observed times of flow. 

Purity op the Liquids Employed. 

As regards the purity of the liquids investigated, we mainly relied upon their origin 
and mode of preparation, but we give, whenever possible, as criteria, the boiling- 
point and vapour density, and in some cases the density of the liquid employed for 
the viscosity determinations. 

The boiling-point was in almost all cases determined by means of the appamtus 
seen in fig. 4, constructed on a principle similar to that already employed by 
Berthelot. It is made entirely of glass in order to exclude dust and extraneous 
organic matter, and is so arranged that the mercurial column of the thermometer is 
jacketed for by far the greater part of its length, and is completely surrounded by 
vapour during a distillation. Hence the correction for the emergent column, which is 
especially unsatisfactory in the case of thermometers of the Geissler pattern, is 
obviated. For this reason it is only in the case of a few liquids which were distilled 
from ordinary flasks that there is any correction for emergent column involved in the 
boiling-points as given by us. 

Fig. 4. 



The neck of the flask is constricted just below the cork supporting the thermometer, 
so that the cork may never be moistened by the liquid. 

The observations on boiling-points are reduced to a stsndard atmosphere by the 
formulm of Crafts (‘Ber.,’ 20, 709) and of Bambay and Youno (‘Phil Mag.,' 
1885, 515). In certain csuses where the vapour pressures have been studied the 
corrections have been deduced from the curves of vapour pressum 
In oas% in 4rhioh it was necessary to carry out a fractionation Ihe same 
apparatus was employed; on account of the large radiating suriaoe and the peculiar 
construction of its neck, the flask was found to be veiy well adapted to ihts pui|>ose. 
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, UliA v&pottr density was ascertained by means of the modified Hofmann apparatus 
already d^otibed by one of us (Thobpe, * Chem. Soc. Trans./ 1880), which allows of 
the introduction of all the corrections necessary to obtain normal values. The formula 
uled in liie reduction of the observations is 

D = 760W (1 + «T)/'048957V {H - A (1 - /QT)}, 

where 

D = required vapour density, 

W = weight of substance taken, 
a = -003665, 

T == temperature of vapour-jacket, 

V = observed volume, corrected for meniscus and volume of bottle 
X (1 4- '000025T), 

H = baromei.ric height corrected for scale error and reduced to 0°, 
h — height of mercury in experimental tube corrected for scale error at the 
temperature T of the vapour-jacket, 

/8 == -00001808. 

It will be seen that the agreement between the observed and theoretical values is, 
as a rule, very satisfactory. 

Deduction op the Working Formula. 

When a stream of liquid flows through a tube of uniform section, so far as 
experiments have been able to show, the liquid molecules appear either to move 
in straight lines parallel to the axis of the tube, i.e., the motion is linear; or the 
stream breaks up into eddies, i.e., the motion is turbulent. 

With a ^ven liquid flowing through a given tube, linear movement corresponds to 
the lowest velocities, turbulent movement to the highest, and for intermediate values 
of the velocity, the two kinds of movement may occur alternately. 

In order to deduce the value of the viscosity coefficient from the time of flow, it is 
essential that the movement be linear. 

If a horizontal tube of indefinite length and of radius E, be ti-aversed by a constant 
current of liquid, pressure falls in passing along the tube in the direction of the 
movement, and if measurements of pressure be made at any two sections of the tube 
distant I from one another, the difference of pressure observed, if the movement is 
linear, may be attributed to two causes :— 

1. To fnoiion of the liquid against the walls of the tube (external friction). 

2. To the Viscosity of the liquid (internal friction). 

Experiment cecnis to show, however, that (1) is inoperative, because it is found 
that if the thhe he trettod by the Uquid, the loss of pressure is indepbndent of the 
nature of the mate^ cf which the tube is made. It is, therefore, assumed that the 
layer of liquid ih iinhiediate contact with the wall of the tube is stationai-y, and the 

, • 3l3Kp3XCfIV,*-^A. 8' K 
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experiments of Koch {‘Wied. Ann.,’ 14, 1) on the flow of mercury through glass 
tubes, and those of Coubttb on the flow of water through paraffin tubes, seem to 
show that even when the tube is not wetted the same state of things prevails.* 

Under the conditions above given, the loss of pressure may thus be wholly 
attributed to overcoming the viscosity of the liquid. 

Assume the velocity of the liquid molecules to be the same at points equidistant 
from the axis of the tube, and to be zero at the wall of the tube and greatest at the 
axis, and consider the forces acting upon an elementary cylinder of liquid situated 
between the two sections of the tube at which pressure is measured, and having for 
its axis the axis of the tube. 

If r be the radius of such an elementary hollow cylinder, dx its length, measured 
in the direction of the axis of the tube, dr its thickness, and P the pressure exerted 
on one end of the cylinder, then the total pressure on this end will be 2wr'2dr. On 
the other end of the cylinder the pressure will be 2iTr [P + {dFjdx) da:] dr. The 
difierence of these two pressures 2irr{dFJdx)dxdr is spent in overcoming viscosity 
or internal friction, inasmuch as the external pressures which are nomal to the 
direction of movement must be in equilibrium with the weight of the liquid. 

Within the cylinder, the adjacent liquid is moving more freely and tends to caiTy 
the cylinder along with it, whereas on the exterior surface of the cylinder the 
adjacent liquid, which is moving more slowly, exerts a retarding effect. The 
difference of these two friction-effects corresponds to the loss of pressure. 

In order to estimate the magnitude of the friction-effects assumptions have now to 
be made. When a liquid is at rest its surface is plane, the force between two con¬ 
tiguous strata of liquid is therefore normal to their surface of separation. It is only 
when the liquid moves that this force has a tangential component. It- is thus assumed 
that the magnitude of this component is a function of the relative velocity of the 
strata, becoming zero when the relative velocity is zero. For small velocities, such as 
those usually attained in capillary tubes, it is further assumed that the tangential 
component is simply proportional to the relative velocity. The tangential component 
is also assumed to be proportional to the area of the surface of contact, and to be 
independent of the curvature of the surface. After making these assumptions it may 
readily be shown that if p be the difference in the pressures at two sections of the 
tube distant I from one another, then V, the volume of liquid carried through the 
tube per unit time, is given by 

* The queeiion of slipping at a liquid bonndarj has recently been raised by Bassktt (‘Roy. Soc. 
Proc.,’ 52, 273,1893). Trostwortby experimental support to the idea that slipping really takes place 
seems, however, to be wanting. Besides the results qnoted above, and those snstmarised by CoUBtrs 
(Ann. do Cbimieet de Fhys. [8], 21, 490, 1890), the work of Whetham (‘Phil. Trans.,’ vol. 181, A. 
(1890), p. 659) is Oonllnsive in showing that diwing linear movement the liquid layer in eonta^ with 
the solid wall is stati<maiy, and from the experiments Of Covim, the same oonditian appears to, hold 
even when the movemopt is turbulent. 
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V = 

aud thus, that 

sss irR^jp/SV/. 

It is also possible to obtain the same expression for i} by integrating the simplest of 
the fundamental hydrodynaraical equations of Naviee (‘ Mdm, Acad, des Sciences,’ 
vol. 6, 1822), after making the assumptions that when a permanent current of liquid 
passes through a tube the velocities of the molecules are parallel to the axis of the 
tube and zero at the sides (Couette, ‘ Bull, des Sci. Phys.,’ 1888). 

If, instead of considering a tube of indefinite length, and the loss of pressure taking 
place between two sections of such a tube, we deal with a system consisting of two 
reservoirs, connected by a tube of finite length, the dilference of pressure measured 
being that between the two reservoirs, then the above formula will in general not apply 
unless suitable corrections be introduced. This arises from the fact that the observed 
difference of pressure will, in general, not be entirely spent in overcoming viscosity 
within the tube, for, besides this cause of loss of pressure, the following have to be 
taken into account:— 

(l.) If the liquid flows through the tube with a finite velocity, at the entrance to 
the tube pressure will be spent in imparting kinetic energy to the liquid. 

(2.) Owing to modifications of the stream-lines, especially at the entrance, pressure 
will be spent to some small extent in overcoming friction outside the tube, in the 
neighbourhood of its ends. 

It is possible to arrange the experimental conditions so that corrections for these 
disturbing causes may be neglected. The observations made by Poisedille, with 
long and narrow tubes, are in perfect accord with the preceding formula. In these 
experiments the velocity of efflux was so small that the kinetic energy correction was 
inappreciable, and, owing to the length and narrowness of the tubes, the pressure 
spent in friction outside the tubes was negligible in comparison with that spent 
within them. When, however, the velocity of efflux is considerable, and the tube is 
as short as that of our glischrometer, the magnitudes of these disturbing effects have 
to be ascertained and, if necessary, corrections have to be applied. 

(1.) A correction for the kinetic energy imparted to the liquid was first deduced 
by Hagenbach (‘ Pogg. Ann.,’ 109, 385, 1860). His conclusion may be thus stated. 
If, in the fomula for an indefinitely long tube, I be taken as the length of a finite 
tube, and p the difierence of pressure between the reservoirs which the tube connects, 
then the value of this correction, which has to be applied to the formula, is 

- pV/2“^VZ, 

in -which p is the density of the liquid. 

In a communication (‘Ann. de Chim. Phys.’ (6), 21, 433, 1890), which must be 
regarded as containing the most complete theoretical discussion, which has hitherto 
appeared, of the fl^rmula applicable to the case of a finite tube, Couette finds that 

3 K 2 
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is the true value of the kinetic energy correction. This value is greater than that 
given by Hagenbach in the ratio of 2 to 1. 

Simultaneously with the publication of Couettb’s paper, GabtbnmeiStbe (*Zeit. fltr 
physik. Chem.,’ 6, 524, December, 1890), stated that, from considerations not then 
published, Professor Finkener, of Berlin, had arrived at a correction which is identical 
with that given by Coubtte, and, more recently, Wilberforcb (‘PluL Mag.,’ 5, 31, 
407, 1891) has shown that, from Hagenbach’s assumptions, the value of the 
correction, as given by Cotjette and Finkener is correct, as there is a slip in the 
reasoning employed by Hagenbach. What may be termed the Couette-Finkener 
value of the con'ection is the one adopted in this paper. It is shown by Couette to 
give much better results than that of Hagenbach when applied to observations 
made with two of the shortest tubes used by Poisbuillb, in which the velocity of 
efflux was large and varied considerably. 

The formula corrected for kinetic energy is therefore 

7) - 7rB*p/SYl - pY/Snl 

(2.) Couette alone seems to have attempted to obtain a measure of the friction 
near the ends of the tube. What actually takes place in this region is not suffi¬ 
ciently known to admit of the magnitude of the effect being theoretically deduced. 
Couette concludes, however, that in order to assess its value experimentally, it may 
be regarded as the same as that of a slight alteration in the length of the tube 
employed, and the formula for a finite tube containing the corrections for kinetic 
energy and the influence of the ends, he gives as 

_ /ttK^P pV\ I 

^ ~ Vlvl “■ 8^1/ i -I- L 

Here, L is the length which must be taken in a tube indefinitely long and of the 
same radius as the finite tube in order that when V volumes of liquid flow per unit 
time through the tube the work spent in friction per unit time for the length L will 
be the same as that dissipated by the influence of the ends. The magnitude of L 
which takes note of this friction effect he attempted to deduce from such experi¬ 
mental data as were available. Two sets of observations were made by Poiseuille 
with short tubes (say A and B) of the same radius but of different lengths. From 
observations made with these short tubes at a uniform temperature of lO®, the values 
of 7) calculated by the formula for an indefinitely long tube vary with the velocity of 
efflux. On introducing the Couettb-Finkener correction for kinetic eneigy* imloss 
in the case of the highest velocities, the value of is constant for either tube, Inlt is 
different in the case of tube A from that in the tube B, and in both eases it diffeiE 
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fytm th« trtte vaiiie of iy, as deduced from PoiSECiitLB’B observations with long tubes 
in which the corrections are negligible. 

These diflfearenoes Oottette attributes to the effect of the magnitude L. Let 17^ be 
thS constant value obtained for 17 by the above process in the case of tube A, 17B its 
value in the case of tube B. On assuming that L has the same value for both tubes, 
seeing that the diameter of each tube is the same, from the preceding equation the 
true value of 17 should be given by 

_ _^__ 

4 + L ■“ /b + L' 

This was found to be the case; the true value of 17 thus deduced was identical with 
that obtained by Poiseutlle in the case of long tubes. On solving for L, its value 
was found to be 2*868 times the diameter of the tubes. 

From a set of experiments made by himself in which the diameter was seven times 
that of the tubes used by Poiseotlle, Cotjette found that L was 3*2 times the 
diameter. Couette concludes from this evidence that, unless the velocity of efflux be 
considerable, the value of L is constant and about three times the diameter of the 
tube. Probably its magnitude becomes somewhat larger as the diameter increases. 

The conditions of velocity in our observations and the diameter of our tube are 
similar to those for which the above constant value of L seems to hold, and, on 
applying the correction l/{l + L) to our results, after correcting for kinetic energy, 
they would be diminished by about 1 per cent. We find, however, that without 
applying this correction for L, bur observations give results for water identical with 
those of POISEUILLB. 

It need not follow, however, that our results are in opposition to the idea that the 
source of error denoted by the correction is inoperative. We are rather inclined to 
believe that its effect is made negligible in our case by another source of error which 
acts in the same sense, and which it seems impossible to allow for. The radius of our 
tube was obtained by weighing with mercury, a method which gives low results, due 
to the film of condensed air which invariably intervenes between the mercury and 
the glass. The radius thus obtained will be too small, and seeing tliat the fourth 
power of the I'adius is employed in determining 17, the percentage error made in 
observing il will be magnified. 

For this reason, we have neglected the correction for L in deducing the value of 17; 
this was indeed the only course which appeared to be open. The correction L is an 
e^periment^ly determined quantity, which was introduced in order to make observa¬ 
tions taken with short tubes coincide with those taken by the long tubes of Poiseuiele ; 
in our case this coincidence exists without the use of the correction. 

Thb formula used by us to obtain 17 was thus 

17 =s TrBHp/UY - pYjSnU, 
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where V is now the volume of the liquid passing through the tube in time t. This 
formula was deduced for a circidar tube of radius E, but it is almost impossible to 
obtain narrow tubes of perfectly circular section. The tube employed, as already 
stated, was elliptical. In such a case the semi-axes of the ellipse being A and B, 
Professor RiIcker was good enough to show that R */8 in the above formula should be 

A 

replaced by 4 which, when A s= B = R, is, of course, R*/ 8 . 

Since observations were made at different temperatures, a correction for expansion 
of glass, and for changes in p, the density of the liquid, must be introduced into the 
formula. 

If A, B, V, I and p are determined for 0 °, if ^ be the temperature of observation, 
P the coeflBcient of linear expansion of glass between 0 ° and B, and s the volume which 
1 cub. centim. of liquid measured at 0 ° occupies at B, then Tjt the coeflBcient of viscosity 
measured at B will be given by 

■TrATOi) (1 + ^0f Yp (1 + 3/80) 

“ 4 (A3 + B3) rV{l + l3df (1 + 3^0) “ Soft's'(i“+ /30) ’ 


Neglecting quantities of the second order. 


_ TrA^HHp 

~ 4^3"+"B3)iV 


SttHs 


(1 + 


This formula may be written 

iqt =s Kpt — kp . 


1 + 2/30 
is 


K and k are constants having different values for each limb of the glischrometer, 
and p is, of course, constant for the same liquid. 

1 2^B could be taken with suflBcient accuracy from a table constructed for every 

5 degrees; s was obtained from observations on the thermal expansion of the liquid. 

Details of the measurements made in order to determine the constants K and k 
have already been described. Their values are given by 

log Kl - 7-140937 log kj, = 2-313429, 

log Kr = 7-120666 log 4 = 2-333699. 


On the Mathematical Expeession op the Relation op the Viscosity op 

Liquids to Tempeeatubbs. 

Our observations on the several liquids were, as already stated, taken at intervals 
of temperatures varying between 5° and 15°. In order to obtain viscosity ooeflBcients 
at any desired temperature from these observations, we have used both ^-aphioal and 
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aJgelHWcal methods. It may be convenient to discuss here the reasons which led to 
our adoption of the particular type of algebrmcal expression which we employ. 

Most of the formulsB which have hitherto been proposed have been devised from a 
study of the effect of temperature on the viscosity of water. Poiseuillb {loc. cit.) 
used an expression of the form 

’?< — W(1 “h "h 

O. E. Meyee (‘ WiBD. Ann.,’ vol. 2, p. 387, 1877) showed that although this 
formula gave good results for the temperature range over which Poiseuille’s obser¬ 
vations extended, namely 0° to 45°, yet for higher temperatures it was inapplicable. 

For such temperatures Meyee proposed the hyperbolic expression 

Ve = W(1 + «0- 

To cover the entire temperature range from 0° to 100°, Slottb (‘ Wied. Ann.,’ vol. 14, 
p. 13, 1881) suggested the expression 

rj( = C/(a -{• t) — b, 

which gives numbers in fair agreement with the observed values. 

The preceding formulae were all deduced empirically and were applied only to a 
particular case. Graetz (‘ Wied. Ann.,’ vol. 34, p. 25,1888), starting from Maxwell’s 
formula (‘ Phil. Mag.,’ (4), vol. 35, p. 129), ■»; = ET (in which E is the modulus of 
rigidity, and T is the time of relaxation, or the time which a stress excited in the 
fluid takes to fall to 1/e of its original value), shoAVS that as a first approximation 

= A (d - t)l{t - t,), 

in which 0 is the critical temperature of the substance expressed on the centigrade 
scale, and is an unknown temperature below the melting-point. A is a constant. 
In deducing the formula Graetz assumes that the viscosity of liquids is mainly due 
to molecular attractions, and that molecular impacts, which in the case of gases are 
all important, play only a subordinate part in the case of liquids. It would follow 
from the formula that at the critical temperature rj is zero, and at is infinitely 
great. A and have, of course, to be determined experimentally for each liquid. 

On applying his formula to the results obtained by Kellstab and by Pribram and 
Handl, in which the temperature range did not exceed 60 °, Graetz found that in 
some fifty cases it wm satisfactory. In the case of the fatty alcohols and ethyl ether 
the formula was inapplicable. That Geabtz’s formula appeared to fail in the case of 
ether was no doubt due to the imperfect data by means of which he tested it. We 
find that the fowutda % *= ‘OaSSSS (194*4 — t)l{t — 227*8) deduced from our observa¬ 
tions reproduo«4 them with an average divergence of leas than 0*3 per cent. For 
many of the oilier; liquids, especially few water and the alcohols, the formula is 
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unsatisfectory. Oraetz’s fomuk may be tianaformed into the preceding expreBsion 
^ven by Slotte on putting A = 6 , d s= (C — «&)/&, and •— <!j = a. 

In a subsequent communication, Sloite (‘ Beibi,* vol. 16, p. 182, 1892) reviews 
the position of the question of viscosity as a function of the temperature, and 
conclude that none of the preceding formulae gives satisfactory results with liquids 
such as the oils where the viscosity alters rapidly with change in temperature. 

We had^ourselves ascertained that an expression of the type given by Poiseuille, 
even when four constants were introduced, failed to reproduce the results for water 
within the limits of experimental error. 

SjjOTTB finds, however, that an expression of the form 

Vt — W(1 + ^0* 

gives better results than any of the others. It differa from Poisetjille’s formula in 
containing in the denominator the general exponential term (1 + /SO" instead of 
1 -j- af -p 

We have employed this last expi'cssion given by Slotte as being the most 
satisfactory of those at our disposal. 

The formula may be written in the shape 

1? = c /(a -I- ty. 

In order to determine the values of the constants, two values of 17 , viz., iji and i^g, 
are chosen which correspond respectively with the temperatures and ; a third 
value of 17 , viz., ijj, is then found from the equation, 

Vi — ^ ViVi> 

and the temperature 4 conesponding with this value is found graphically, a and 
n are then deduced from the equations, 

a — ~ n = logvi --logvs _ 

"t ^3 “ 2^3 log (« + 4 ) log (* ’ 


In connection with each substance we give the data used in deducing the formula, 
and the values of the constants for the expression A table is also given 

which contains the values of the constants when the formula is put into the shape 
Vt — n —general applicability of SlOtte’s formula as a means of expres^ng 

(1 -f pty* 

as a function of the temperature is discussed at a later stage. 


Scheme of Work. 

With a view of testing the conclusions set out at length in the introduction to 
this paper, .and in particular of tracing the influence of homology, i^bstitution, 
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isomerism, molecular complexity, and, generally speaking, of changes in the composi¬ 
tion and. constitution of chemical compounds upon viscosity, we drew up a scheme of 
work which has involved the determination in absolute measure of the viscosity of 
some seventy liquids at all temperatures between 0° (except in cases where the liquid 
solidified at that temperature) and their respective boiling-points. 

This list is as follows :— 

Water.HjO. 

Bromine.Brg. 

Nitrogen peroxide.Nij()4,. 

Paraffins and Unsaturated Fatty Hydrocarbons. 


Pentane .... 
Isopentane . . . 

Hexane .... 
Isohexane . . . 

Heptane 

Isoheptane . 

Octane .... 
Tx'imethyl Ethylene 
Isoprene (Pentine) 
Diallyl (Hexine) . 

(/8-isoamylene).... 

CH3.(CH2)3.CH3. 

(CH3)30H.CH3.CH3. 

0H3.(CH3)4.CH3. 

(CH3 )jCH.(CH3 )3.CH3. 

CH3.(CH3)3.CH3. 

(CH3)3CH.(CH3)3.CH3. 

CH3.{CH3)3.CH3. 

(CH3).,crCH.CH3. 

C3H3. 

OH3 :CH.{CH3)2.CH 


Iodides, 


Methyl iodide . 
Ethyl iodide . . 

Propyl iodide . . 

Isopropyl iodide . 
Isobutyl iodide 

Allyl iodide . . 


CH3I. 

CHg.CHjI. 

CH3.CH3.CHJ. 

(CH^J^CHl. 

(CHgjijCH.CHJ. 

CHijiCRCHsl. 


Promides, 


Ethyl bromide. 

Propyl bromide. 

Isopropyl bromide. 

Isobutyl bromide.. 

Allyl bromide. 

Ethylene bromide.. 

Propylene bromide. 

Isobutylene bromide ........ 

Acetylene bromide. . . . . 

CH3.CH3Br. 

CHs-CHa-CH^Br. 

(CHal^CHBr. 

(CH3)2CH.CH3Br. 

CHgiCH.CHjBr. 

CHjBr.CHaBr. 

OHa.CHBr.CH2Br 

(CH3)3CBr.CH3Br. 

CHBr:CHBr. 


HDOOOXOIV.—A. 8 L 
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Chlorides. 

Propyl cliloride.CH9,CH2.CHjCI. 

Isopropyl chloride.(CH8)jiCHCl. 

Isobutyl chloride.(CHsiCH-CHsCL 

Allyl chloride.CH2:0H.CH2C1. 

Methylene chloride (Dichlormethane) . . . CHsClj* 

Ethylene chloride.CHgChOHaCl. 

Ethylidene chloride.CHa.CUCla. 

Chloroform (Trichlorniethane).CHCI3. 

Carbon tetrachloride (Tebrachlormethanc) . CClj,. 

Carbon dichloride (Tetraohlorethylene) . . CClj;CCl3. 

Sulphur Compounds. 

Carbon bisulphide.CSg. 

Methyl sulphide.(CH3)2S. 

Ethyl sulphide.(CH3.CH2)2S. 

Thiophen.CH.CH.S.CH.CH. 

I_( 

Acetaldehyde and Ketones. 

Acetaldehyde.CH3.COH. 

Dimethyl ketone.CHg.CO.CHs. 

Methyl ethyl ketone.CHg.CHo.CO.CHg. 

Diethyl ketone.CH3.CH2.CO.CH2.CH3. 

Methyl propyl ketone.CH3.(CH3)2.CO.CH3. 

Acids. 

Formic acid.H.COOH. 

Acetic acid.. CH3.COOH. 

Propionic acid.CH8.CH2.COOH. 

Butyric acid.. CH3.(CH2)2.COOH. 

Isobutyric acid.(OH3)2CH.COOH. 

Oxides {^Anhydrides). 

Acetic anhydride (Acetyl oxide).(CH3.C0)20. 

Propionic anhydride (Propionyl oxide) . . (CH8.CH2.C0)20. 

Ethyl ether.CH9.CH2.O.CH2.OHS. 
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A romatic Hydn'ocarhons. 


Beoizene. 

Toluene (Methyl benzene) 
Ethyl benzene.... 
Ortho-xylene .... 
Meta-xylene .... 
Para-xylene .... 


CgHa. 

CeHs-CH,. 

C«H5.C,H6. 

C«H*{CH3),(1:2). 

C«H,{CH 3 ) 3 ( 1 : 3 ). 

C„H,(CH 3 )*(I: 4 ). 


Alcohols. 

Methyl alcohol. 

Ethyl alchohol. 

Propyl alcohol. 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

Butyl alcohol. 

Isobutyl alcohol. 

Trimethyl carbinol. 

Amyl alcohol (active). 

Amyl alcohol (inactive). 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol. 

Allyl alcohol. 


CH3OH. 

CHa.CtTiOH. 

CH3.CH2.CH2OH. 

(CH8),CH0H. 

CH3.(CH2)„.CH20H. 

(CH3)2CH.CH,0H. 

(CH3)3C0H. 

cH3.ch3.ch(ch3).(:^it,oh. 

(CH3)3CH.CH,.CHiOH. 

(CH3)3C(0H).CH2.CU3. 

CH3:CH.CIJ20H. 


Of course such a list might be greatly extended, and might be made to comprise 
other well-defined groups of correlated substances. It must, however, be remembered 
that we are limited in our selection by the difficulty of obtaining many substances in 
a state of sufficient purity to warrant the expenditure of the labour necessary to 
determine their viscosity. Moreover, we were desirous that the upper limit of 
temperature in our observations should not exceed that which could be conveniently 
ascertained in a glycerin bath : hence the boiling-point should not be higher than 
160 ° or 170 °. 


PART II.—RESULTS OBTAINED. 

Water. 

The viscosity of water has been frequently measured; indeed, no other liquid has 
been made the subject of so many determinations of this property. As the measure¬ 
ments hitherto published extend, for the moet part, over a comparatively limited range 
of temperature, we have considered it desirable to make an additional series of observa¬ 
tions from about 0° up to the ordinary boiling-point, partly to gain more information , 
as to the effect of temperature in altering the viscosity of water, and partly to 

3 L 2 
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test the validity of our experimental method as well as the accuracy with which the 
constants of the apparatus had been determined. 

The sample of water used was distilled just before its introduction into the glis- 
chroroeter from a quantity which had been repeatedly distilled in order to free it 
from dust. Special pains were taken in the final distillation to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of air-free as well as dust-free liquid. 

The details of the observation are stated below. On the left-hand side of the table 
are given the results obtained from observations made in the left limb of the glischro- 
meter, i.e., when the liquid was flowing from the left limb to the right limb. On the 
right-hand side are the corresponding results of observations in the right limb. In 
the first column is given the mean corrected temperature at which the observation 
was made; in the second is the mean effective pressure in grms. per square centim.; 
under Corr. is given the value in dynes of the correction for the kinetic energy of the 
liquid flowing through the capillary. Under 77, in the last column, is given in dynes 
l>er square centim. the value of the viscosity-coefficient after all corrections have 
been applied. 

In calculating the results, the values used for the density and expansion of water 
have been taken from the mean results of different observers given in Rosetti’s tables 
(* Annales de Chimie et de Phys.’ ( 4 ), 17 , 370 ). ' 


Viscosity of Water between 0® and 100°. 



Left limb. 


Right limb. 

Temp. 

PiTfif?. 

Corr. 

V 

Temp. 

PresB. 

Corr. 

7 

5-47 

128-64 

-0000237 

•014929 

5-44 

128-54 

•0000237 

•014949 

l.3'52 

128*65 

-0000300 

•011814 

1.3-54 

128-54 

•0000300 

•011801 

22-04 

128-64 

•0000370 

•009644 

22-00 

128-56 

•0000370 

•009556 

30-72 

128-48 

•0000447 

•007859 

30-73 

128-40 

•0000447 

•007861 

39-29 

]28-,S9 

•0000527 

•006627 

39 35 

128-31 

•0000527 

•006618 

47-03 

128-70 

•0000605 

•005761 

47-03 

128-61 

•0000605 

•005760 

55-.53 

128-67 

-0000690 

•005010 

56-64 

128-65 

•0000690 

•005010 

63-98 

128-73 

•0000777 

•004416 

64-05 

128-64 

•0000777 

•004412 

7-2-57 

128-73 

•0000870 

•003909 1 

72-51 

128-67 

•0000870 

•003921 

80-74 

128-81 

•0000950 

•003622 1 

80-76 

128-73 

•00009.56 

•003526 

89-87 

128-85 

•0001052 

•003164 1 

89-94 

128-75 

•0001052 

•003167 

98-12 

128-90 

•0001144 

•002879 i 

98-06 

128-82 1 

•0001144 

•002899 

99-97 

128-90 

1 -0001150 

•002859 I 

91-61 

128-79 

•0001160 

•002845 


The results of these observation are graphically represented in Plate 8 ; viscosity 
coefficients X 10 ® being taken as ordinates and temperatures as abscissae. 

By taking 

rji = 0'14939 % = *002889 (calculated) == * 006&69 

f, = 5°*45 #5 = 98°*09 4 (from curve) = 39 °* 72 , 
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we obtain the formula 

5*9849 

“ (43*252 + * 

The agreement between the Observed and Calculated values is seen in the followlrg 
Table• 





JLYLUall LOnip* 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

jjiiierezice. 

: 

0 

6*46 

•01494 

•01494 

•00000 

13-53 

•01181 

•01179 

- -00002 : 

22-02 

•00955 

•00951 

- -00004 1 

30-72 

•00786 

•00784 

- -00002 

39-32 

•00662 

•00662 

•00000 

47-0.-} 

•00576 

•00577 

+ -00001 

55-53 

•00501 

•00502 

+ -00001 

G4-01 

•004415 

•00442 

+ -000005 

72-.54 

•003915 

•00393 

+• -000015 1 

80-75 

•003525 

•003535 

+ -00001 

89-90 

•003165 

•003165 

•00000 1 

98-09 

•00289 

•00289 

•00000 

100-00 

•00283 

•00283 

•00000 


Moritz (‘ Pogg. Ann.,’ 70 , 1847 ) from observations made by the method of Coulomb 
(oscillating disc), inferred that water had a maximum viscosity in the neighbourhood 
of 4'’. Other observers, and more especially Poiseuille and Sprung, using the tube 
method, were unable to detect any peculiarity in the rate of change of viscosity at 
temperatures at about the point of maximum density. 

We have made a special series of observations to test this question, the results of 
which are seen in the following table :— 



Temp. 

Press, 

Corr, 

. 

118 

130-16 

•000021 

2-41 

130-26 

•000022 

4-47 

129-935 

•000023 

5-94 

1 129-95 

•000024 

7-41 

129-98 

•000026 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

7- 

0*37 

13001 

•000020 

•017570 

1-86 

13004 

•0000215 

•016701 

309 

: 13010 

•000022 

, •016079 

3-84 

; 129-83 

•0000‘23 

•015678 

5-19 

129-82 

•000024 1 

•015005 

6-67 

129-845 

•000025 1 

•014331 

801 

129-87 

•000026 i 

•013766 
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The resulLs of the viscosity observations between 0° and 8°, by taking 

== 0°-37 <8 = 7'’-41 <8 = S °‘79 

i7i = -017570 Tjg = -014006 % = -016687, 

may be represented by the formula 

58-7375 

^ ~~ (58-112 + 0^'**** ’ 


which gives results in fair accord with the observed values. 


Mean temp. 


Difforonco. 

ObBorvcd (mean). 

Calculated. 

o 

0*37 

•01757 

•01767 

•00000 

113 

•01710 

■01712 

^ *00002 

1*86 

•01670 

•01671 

4- *00001 

2-41 

•01640 

•01641 

-h *00001 

309 

•01608 

•01605 

- -00003 

3*84 

•01568 

•01566 

- -00002 

4*47 

•01535 

•01535 

•00000 

519 

•01500 

•01500 

•00000 

5-94 

•01464 

•01465 

+ -00001 

6-67 

•01433 

•01433 

•00000. 

7*41 

•01401 

•01401 

•00000 

801 

•01377 

•01375 

^ ‘00002 


The curve representing the change in viscosity was originally plotted on as large a 
scale as was consistent with the accuracy of the observations, but no indication was 
given by this curve that any anomalous change occuTred in the viscosity at 
temperatures between 0 ° and 8 °. It mu.st be borne in mind, however, that the 
anomalous change in the density of water amounts only to about 1 part in 10,000 ; 
hence, since the accuracy attained in these special observations of viscosity probably 
does not exceed 1 in 5,000, it may be doubted whether any anomalous change in 
viscosity of the same order of magnitude as that observed in the case of the density 
would be detected by any of our present experimental methoda 

Measurements of the viscosity of water by the tube method have been made 
by the following observers:— 

PoiSEUiiXE .‘ M^m. des Sav. Strang.,' 9, 433 (1846), 

Graham .‘Phil. Trans.,’ 151, 373 (1861). 

IIellstab, ..‘Inaug. Diss. Bonn.’ (1868). 

Sprung ...‘f*ogg- Ann.’ 159, 1 (1876). 

RosBaroBANZ (comm, by 0. E. Meter) . ‘ Wied. Ann.,’ 2 , 387 (1877). 

Gbotrian .‘Wied. Ann.,’ 8 , 536^1879). 
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Stephan .‘ Wied, Ann./ 17, 680 (1882). 

Waonbe .‘Wied. Ann./ 18, 259 (1883). 

Slotte .‘ Wied. Ann./ 20 , 262 ( 1883 ). 

K6 nio .‘Wied. Ann./ 25, 620 (1885). 

Traitbe .‘ Ber.,’ 19, 871 (1886). 

Noack .‘Wied. Ann./ 28, 666 (1886). 


In order to compare our results with those of our predecessors, we have made a 
careful critical examination of certain of these memoirs, and more particularly of 
those in which the observations extend over a moderate range of temperature, which 
are expressed in absolute measure, and which, so far as can be judged, were made 
with sufficient care. In all cases where the values are given in gravitation measure 
they have been reduced to dynes, and when a correction for kinetic energy is 
necessary, the more accurate values deduced from the expression of Coubtte and 
Finkeneb have been substituted for those obtained by the formula of Hagenbach. 

PoTSEUiLLE. —The observations made by Poiseuille in 1846 are still regarded as 
the standard data from which the coefficients of viscosity of water for the temperature 
range over which the experiments extended, viz., from 0° to 45°, may be deduced. 
Poiseuille found the number of milligrams of water which could be driven through 
tubes of different dimensions under definite conditions of temperature and pressure. 
From four sets of observations in tubes of different diameters, 0. E. Meyer (‘ Wied. 
Ann.,' 2, 387) has calculated the values of the viscosity-coefficients at the diflerent 
temperatures of observation, and, by graphical interpolation, has found from each set 
the values at the same temperature 5° apart. The numbers obtained for the different 
sets are in close agreement, and from these the mean values of the coefficients are 
calculated. 

On plotting these mean values as ordinates against temperatures as abscissse on the 
same sheet as that containing the curve for our observations, the agreement between 
the two series is seen to be remarkably close. Poiseuille’s observation at 0°’6 lies 
exactly on our curve, that at 0°’5, which is not quite concordant with that at 0°'6, is 
somewhat larger than our observation at that temperature. From 5° to 30° the 
observations lie slightly to the right of our curve ; from 30° to 40° they are coincident 
with it, and the observation at 45° lies slightly to the left. In no single case does the 
difference between our observations and those of Poiseuille at the same temperature 
exceed I per cent. Comparing observations at intervals 5° apart at temperatures 
between 0° and 4.5°, the mean difference between our observations and those of 
Poiseuille is less than 0*4 per cent., Poisbuillb’s values being, on the average, 
greater by this amount. 

We have examined the values of the coefficients, as calculated by Meyer, from 
Poisbuxlle’b observations, in order to ascertain if they lend any support to the 
oorreotiou for friction-effects outside the tube, as given by Couette. The coefficients 
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determined -with one pair of tubes should be on the average about 0*2 per cent, 
greater than those determined by the other pair if the correction were operative. 
No such difference is apparent; hence the value of the correction probably faHa 
within the limits of the experimental error. 

Sprung (Zoc. cit.) gives a series of values for water extending from to 50° which 
are expressed in gravitation measure. On introducing the necessary corrections to 
reduce these values to dynes, we find that from 0° to 15° they are practically identical 
with ours; from 20° to 50° they are slightly larger, the deviation increasing as the 
temperature rises, until at 50° it is about 0’9 per cent. At 40° and 45° our curve 
passes between those of Sprung and Poiseuillb. The Couette correction would 
diminish Sprung’s results by about 0‘46 per cent. 

Rosbngranz {he. cit.) made a series of observations on water, at temperatures 
between 40° and 90°, with a view of supplementing Poiseuille’s observations 
between 0° and 45°. On plotting Rosencranz’s values it is at once seen that 
individual results differ widely from the values deduced from a mean curve. At the 
higher temperatures, the mean values are also considerably higher than those obtained 
by Slotte {v. infra) and ourselves at these temperatures. Rosencranz’s value at 
42°9 is identical with ours at that temperature, but at 80° his result differs by some 10 
per cent, from that of Slotte and ourselves. The discrepancy between Rosencranz’s 
values and those of later observers is to be ascribed to the imperfections of his 
experimental method. There can be little doubt, from the construction of his 
apparatus, that he failed to ascertain the real temperature of the water flowing 
through the capillary tube. 

Slotte {loc. cit.) is the only observer who has hitherto attempted to determine the 
viscosity of water at all temperatures between its ordinary freezing and boiling-points. 
His results are expressed in dynes, and we have modified them by substituting the 
Couette-Finrener values of the kinetic energy correction for those of Hagenbach. 
This makes a difference of about 1 per cent, in the value of t} at the higher tempera¬ 
tures. At 0°‘2, Slotte’s value for t) differs by about 1'5 per cent, from ours; at 
higher temperatures, his numbers are about 07 per cent, greater. The application of 
the correction for friction effects outside the tube would diminish his values to the 
extent of about 0‘4 per cent., i.e,, make them about O’S per cent, greater than our own. 

Traube {he. cit.) gives two sets of values for 17, determined with two different 
t\ibes, at temperatiues between 0° and 60°. At the same temperature, the observa¬ 
tions of the one series agree to within 1 per cent, with those of the other. Traube 
compares his numbers with those of Poiseuille (as given by Hagenbach), Sprung, 
and Slotte. From this comparison Traube’s values appear to be larger than 
Slotte’s by amounts varying between 2 and 3 per cent., but agree more dosely with 
those of the other observers. This agreement, however, is not real, since Poiseuille 
and Sprung’s values are expressed in gravitation measure. As a matter of fiwjt, when 
the results of all the observers are expressed in dynes, Traube’s numbers differ more 
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widely from the values afforded by Poisbuillb and Sprung’s observations than they 
do from those of Slotte. The introduction of the Couette-Finkener correction 
reduces Traxtbb's coefficients at the higher temperatures by about 1 per cent. On 
i^ paring these corrected values, which vary in'egularly with the temperature, with 
our own, they are found to be uniformly greater to the extent of from 1'5 to 4'2 per 
cent. These differences cannot be attributed to friction outside the tube ; the effect 
of this would diminish the values by about 0’8 per cent. 

The following table, showing the viscosity of water in dynes at every 5° between 0° 
and 100°, is based upon the observations of Poisbuillb, Sprung, Slotte, and ourselves. 
The values due to Poiseuille are those calculated by Oscar Meyer, with the 
exception of that at 0°, which has been obtained by graphical extrapolation. 
Sprung’s values are those given in his paper, with the substitution of the Couette-' 
Finkener correction for that of Hagenbach ; Slotte’s numbers have been corrected in 
like manner, and the values for every 5° obtained graphically. The values given by 
ourseives have been obtained in the same way. 


Table showing the Viscosity of Water in Dynes per square centim. between 

0 ° and 100 °. 


Temperature. 

POISKUILLEI. 

Speuno. 

Sdottk. 

Thoupk and Rodoee. 

o 

0 

•01776* 

•01778 

•01808 

•01778t 

5 

•01516 

•01510 

•01524 

•015095t 

10 

*01309 

•01301 

•01314 

•013025 

15 

•01146 

•01135 

•01144 

•011335 

20 

•01008 

•01003 

•01008 

•010015 

25 

•00897 

•00896 

•00896 

•00891 

80 

•00808 

•00802 

•00803 

•007975 

:15 

•00721 

•00723 

•00724 

•00720 

40 

•00663 

•00667 

•00657 

•006535 

45 

•00695 

•00602 

•00602 

•00597 

50 


•00653 

•00553 

•005475 

55 



*00510 

•005055 

60 



•00472 

i *00468 

65 



•00438 

•004356 

70 



•00408 

•00406 

75 



•0a382 

•003795 

80 



•00358 

•00356 

85 



•00337 

•00335 

90 



•00818 

•003155 

95 



•00301 

•002985 

100 



•00285 

•00283 


* The observatioa at 0°'6 wae need in extrapolating this value. Poissoillb gives in addition a result 
at G'A, but as it is eonsiderabljr greater than it ought to bo, having regard to the curve drawn through 
the other observataoiiB, it has teen neglected. 

t These values are taken from the onrve sonaeoting the special senes of observations made on water 
between the temperatures of 0° and d". 

lOKJCCaClY,—-A. 3 M 
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Bbomike. 

About 600 grins, of “ pure ” bromine were repeatedly shaken with pure oil of 
vitriol during four days. It was then separated from the acid and distilled iti; a 
reflux condenser, made entirely of glass, with pure potassium bromide, for eleven 
days. The product was next distilled into a bottle and treated with phosphoric oxide 
for four days. On siphoning oflP the bromine from the phosphoric oxide it was found 
to boil absolutely constantly at 58“‘81. Bar. 756'3 millima Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 58“-91. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 




V- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 



130 20 

•000094 

•012433 

o 

0-68 

129*78 

*000094 

•012461 

5-38 

129*94 

•000099 

•011710 

5-25 

129*65 

•000099 

•011754 

10*46 

129-93 

■ -000105 

*011027 

10*44 

129*59 

•000105 

-011047 

16*18 

129*93 

•000111 

•010347 

1614 

129-57 

•000111 

•010362 

21*09 

129*94 

*000116 

•009822 

21*05 

129-60 

•000116 

•009838 

25*98 

129*92 

•000121 

•009332 

26*00 

129-57 

•000121 

•009346 

.3M8 

129-33 

-000126 

•008880 

31*22 

128*99 

•000126 

•008884 

35*81 

129-40 

-000131 

•008483 

35*92 

129*04 

•000131 

008486 

4095 

129-44 

•000136 

•008084 

40*92 

129*11 

•000136 

•008107 

46*19 

130-33 

•0(X)143 

•007715 

46*20 

130-00 

•000143 

•007723 

50*30 

130-31 

*000148 

1 007431 

! 50*27 

13002 i 

•000147 

•007442 

56*44 

130-32 

•000154 

•007049 

j 56*38 

129*99 

•000154 

•007065 


In reducing the observations we have employed the value <£(0‘’/4°) = 3’18828 for 
the density, and the expression 

V = 1 + 0-0sl06218< 4- 0-06l877l4<® - 0 083085<® 


for the thermal expansion. (Thorpe, ‘Chem. Soc. Trans.,’ 1880, 172.) 

By taking 

i/i = 012447 Vs = ’007057 % (calculated) = '009372 

ss O^'SS <3 = 56°'41 <2 (from curve) = 25'’'68, 

we obtain the formula 

9-6002 

(111-92 + ’ 

by means of which the calculated values in the following table are obtained :■ 
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Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0*56 

‘01245 

•01245 

•00000 

531 

*01173 

•01177 

+ -00004 

10*45 

-01104 

*01105 

•f -00001 

1616 

•01035 

-01037 

-f '00002 

2107 

•00983 

•00983 

•00000 

26-99 

*00934 

•00934 

•00000 

31-20 

•00888 

•00887 

- *00001 

.35-86 

•00848 

•00848 

•00000 

40-93 

•00809 

•00808 

- 00001 

46-19 

•00772 

•00771 

*00001 

50-28 

•00744 

•00744 

•00000 

56-41 

•0070G 

•00706 

•00000 


Nitbooen Peroxide. NjO^,. 


A quantity of this substance, prepared by heating carefully dried lead nitrate, 
was distilled, after having been frozen in a mixture of calcium chloride and ice. It 
boiled between 21°‘53 and 23°'43. Bar. 7637 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 21°-97. 

Observations on its viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

'Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

070 

100-14 

*000078 

•005214 

0-7B 

99*97 

•000078 

•005227 

5-07 

100*17 

*000081 

•004947 

5*11 

100-02 

•000081 

•004960 

914 

10015 

•000085 

•004718 

916 

99-99 

-000086 

•004722 

11*88 

10014 

•000087 

•004573 

11-86 

100-00 

•000087 

•004583 

15*38 

100*13 

•000090 

•004395 

15-39 

99 99 

•000090 

•004408 


The attempt was made to extend the readings up to within a degree or so from 
the boiling-point of the substance. The vapour of the nitrogen peroxide, however, 
acted so rapidly upon the caoutchouc connections at the higher temperatures that 
iurther observation was rendered impossible. 

In reducing the observations we have employed the value d{0°/4°) = 1‘4903 for 
tdxe density, and the expression 

V ss 1 4- O’OglSeit - 0-04897016<® + 0‘0e2l 53^® 
for the thermal expansion (Thorpb, loc. cU., p, 225). 

8 K 2 
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Taking 


iji = *005220 

ijg as *004401 % (calculated) = *004793 

*1 = 0°‘72 

*3 = 15°*36 (from curve) ss: 7°*86, 

we obtain 

28-156 


~ (140-89 + ' 


which gives results in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

. 

Oalonlated. 

0*72 

-005220 

•005220 

•000000 

6*09 

*004954 

•004952 

-.*000002 

9*15 

•004720 

■004722 

4-*000002 

11*87 

•004578 

■004577 

-.*000001 

15*36 

•004401 

•004401 

i 

•000000 


Hydrooaebonb. 

PenUme. CH3.{CH*)8X!H8. 

The specimen of normal pentane used by us was supplied by the late Professor 
ScHOKLEMMEB. Ke-distiUed from sodium wire, it boiled between 36° and 38°. Bar. 
765'5 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 86°"3. 

The observations for viscosity were as follows:— 


Left limb. 

Bigbt limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

V- 

0°77 

99-80 

•000064 

*002802 

o'7l 

99-73 

•000064 

•002808 

7-46 

99-79 

•000068 

•002617 

7-48 

99-72 

•000068 

'002623 

1813 

99*78 

•000071 

•002480 

1,S20 

99-73 

•000071 

■002482 

18.89 

99-76 

■000074 

•002352 

18-98 

99-69 

•000074 

•002351 

26-40 

99-71 

•000078 

•002188 

26-21 

99-68 

•000078 

•002195 

.30-38 

99-73 

•000080 

•002111 

30-44 

99-69 1 

•000080 

•002110 

32-66 

99-69 

•000081 

•002072 

32-67 

99-62 

•000081 

•002069 


Pebkin’s value for the relative density, (f (15°/l5°) = 0‘63S73 (‘Chem, Spc. Trans,,' 
1884), and the expression 

V = 1 + %U6m + *05309319** -f •0716084*® 
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for tlie tTMinoftl expansion (Thorpe and L. M. Joinas, * Chem. Soc. Trans.,' 1893, 
p, 278), vere used in the redaction of the observations. 

Taking 

iji rs *002805 178 =*= '002070 % (calculated) =s *002410 

* 1 1= 0“’74 tg ss 32°*66 tg (from curve) = 16°'00, 

wo obtain 

_ 19*469 

~ (165-69 + ’ 

which gives results in very close agreement with the observed values. 


Mean temp. 

n- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-74 

-002805 

•002806 

•000000 

7-47 

•002620 

•002019 

-•000001 

18-16 

•002481 

•002476 

-000005 

18-91 

002351 

•002344 

j --000007 

26-30 

•002192 1 

•002191 

-*000001 

30-41 

•002110 

•002111 

' +-000001 

32-66 1 

•002070 i 

•002070 

j *000000 


Isopentane (Dimethyl-Ethyl-Methane). (CH 3 ) 2 CH.CH 8 .CH 8 . 

Obtained from Professor Schoblemmeb. On distillation from sodium wire it boiled 
between 29® and 32®. Bar. 763*4 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 30°-4. 
Dr. Perkin, who examined the magnetic rotation of the same sample, found the 
same boiling-point. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 


Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

V* 

0-69 

100-06 

*000066 

•002704 



•000066 

•002702 

6-41 

100-02 

•000069 

•002546 


99-95 

•000069 

•002549 

11-89 

lOO-Ol 

-000072 

•002407 

11-94 

99-95 

•000072 

•002408 

13.-80 

10000 

•000074 

•002323 

15'86 

99*95 

•000074 

‘002321 

am 

99-99 

-000077 

•002209 


99-96 

■000077 

•002215 

.94-^ 

99-96 

•000079 

•002143 

24-34 

99-89 

•000079 

*002145 


99t98 

•000080 

■002101 

26-44 

99-90 

•000080 



In redh^ing th« observations, Perkin’s value for the relative density, 
i d (15®/15“) = 0-62479, 
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nzMi the expreemon 

V = 1 4- 0-8l4683< + •05609626<* -f 


(Thobx’K and L. M. Jones, loe. cit.) for the thermal expansion have been used. 
By taking 

yji = -002708 7?3 = -002102 (calculated) = ^02384 

=: 0“-71 <3 = 26°-38 ^2 (from curve) = 12'’-92, 


we obtain 


1-2903 

~ (118-56 + ’ 


which gives values in very close .agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

»/• 

. 

Difference. 

ObBerved (mean). 

Calculated. 

c 

0*71 

•002703 

•002703 

•000000 

6‘40 

-002547 

‘002545 

- -000002 

11-91 

•002407 

•002407 

•000000 

15-82 

■002322 

•002317 

- 000005 

21-03 

•002212 

•002207 

- 000005 

24-27 

•002144 

•002142 

- -000002 

26-38 

•002102 

•002102 

•000000 


Hexane. CH 3 .(OH 2 ) 4 .CH 8 . 


Obtained by Schorlehmer by the action of zinc and dilute hydrochloric acid on 
secondary hexyl iodide from inannite ; it boiled at (‘ Phil. Trans.,’ 1872, p. 111). 
Observations with the glischrometer gave ;— 


Left limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0-88 

99-95 

-000048 

•008926 

o'?? 

99-^ 

•000048 

•008^ 

911 

100*08 

-000062 

•003578 

919 

99-96 

•000062 

•003584 

14-72 

100-10 

•000055 

■00.3379 

14-78 

99-98 

■OO0O55 

•003877 

19-99 

100-18 

*000058 

•003201 

19-97 

100-11 

•000058 

•008203 

25-40 

100-29 

•000060 

•003084 

25-39 

100;26 

•000060 

•003086 

80-20 

100-86 

•000063 

■002899 

80-27 

loo-a® 

•000068 

-002890 

36-76 

100-39 

•000066 

•002718 

36-76 

100-82 

•000066 

•002726 

48-48 

99-98 < 

•000069 

•002560 

43-46 

W90 

•000069 

•002563 

47-42 

99-97 

•000071 

•002466 

47-43 

99-90 

•000071 

•002472 

5290 

100-03 j 

•000074 

.,•002849 

52-89 

99-97 

•000074 

•0028^ 

68-78 

100-06 1 

•000077 " 

•002260 

58-74 

100-00 

*000077 

*oiMi289. 

63-64 

100-10 i 

1 

•000079 

•002144 

63-54 

100-08 

•000079 
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ZANOte’s value (Aunaleii, 214, 165) d ( 070 ®) = 0'6753 and his expression 
V s= 1 4- -O^XUrnt 4- •05l7113<4- ‘Ori^ais*® 
for the thermal expansion have been used in the reduction of the observatbna 
Taking 

= ’OOSOSl 1J3 s= •002143 1^3 (calculated) =; '002902 


0°-80 


we obtain 


17/ 


63®‘59 ig (from curve) = •29°'96, 
276-01 


(189-42 + 0®'^*“' 

which gives the following values as compared with those obtained by observation 


Mean temp. 

9* 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0^0 

•003931 

•003930 

- *000001 

9-15 

-003.581 

*003587 

4* *000006 

14*75 

-003.378 

*003381 

+ *000003 

19*98 

•003202 

*003204 

+ *000002 

25*39 

-003085 

•003034 

- *000001 

30*23 

*002894 

•002893 

- *000001 

36*76 

*002722 

•002719 

- *000003 

48*47 

•002557 

*002556 

- *000001 

47*42 

*1)02470 

•002466 

- *000004 

52*90 

*002351 

•002349 

- *000002 

58*76 

*002231 

•002232 

4- *000001 

63*59 

*002143 

*002143 

•000000 


Isohexane (Dimethyl-propyl-methane). (CHg) 2 CH.(CHj) 2 .CH, 


Obtained from Professor Schorlemmbr, who found its boiling-point to be 62®-0. 
Observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp, 

Press. 

Can*. 


0-48 

100-08 

BiilH 

*003692 

0-76 

100-02 

•000052 

•003684 

5-58 

100-09 



5-68 

100 00 

•000054 

•003487 

10-22 

100*02 



10-28 

99-99 

•000066 

•003318 

16-21 

99-98 


•003147 

15-31 

99*94 

000059 

•003146 

20-51 

99-92 

•000061 

•002985 

20*52 

99*91 

•000061 

•002988 

25-48 

99-95 

•000064 

•002841 

25-48 

99*87 

•000064 

•002841 

3i’98 

99-99 



31-98 

99-91 

•000067 

•002667 

86-84 

9996 



36-62 

99-92 

•0000,70 

•002650 

41-07 

98-96 ! 

*000072 


41-08 

99-93 

•000072 

•002461 

45-88 




45-39 

99-87 

•000074 

•002356 

51-14 

99-46 

•000077 


51-20 

99-40 

•000077 

•002237 

55-48 : 


•000079 

... „..A, 

-002153 

55-43 

99-87 

•000079 

•002150 
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In redaclng the observationg we have adopted rf(157tS°) as 0'€6d3 (which i^vee 
d (0747 — 0‘6766) (Pbkkin, ‘ Chem. 80 c. Trans.,' 1884, 447) for the relative 
density, and the expression 

V = I + ‘0gl87022< + % 97U9 ^ + ' 0 , 29919 ^ 

(Thoepe and Jones, loc. cit.) for the thermal expansicm. 

Taking 

= -003688 1^8 = -002151 ijg (calculated) = *002817 

*1 = O^-Ol. <8 = 55''*43 <8 (from curve) ss 26®*4S, 

we get 

_ 917-96 

(209-35 + 0®’**'^ ’ 


which gives values in close agreement with those obtained l>y observation 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-61 

-003688 

-003688 

•000000 

5*59 

-003487 

-003483 

+ -000006 

10-2S 

-003316 

•003323 

+ -000007 

15-26 

-003147 

•003153 

+ -000006 

20-51 

-002987 

•002988 

+ -000001 

25-45 

002841 

•002844 

+ -000003 

31-97 

-002670 

•002669 

-•000001 

36-63 

-002650 

•002653 

+ -000001 

41-07 

-002450 

•002449 

- -000001 

45-38 

-002355 

•002354 

-•000001 

51-17 

-002235 

•002234 

- -000001 

55-43 

-002151 

•002161 

•000000 


Heptane. CH 8 .(CH 8 )*.CH 8 . 


A specimen of pure normal heptane, from Pinus Sabmiana, was distilled from sodium 
wire. It boiled at 98°'4 (corrected and reduced). 

Determination of vapour density:— 


I. It. 

Found ..... 50*11 50*19. 

Oalp^ted .... 50*00 


Observations for viscosity gal^ ^ 
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Bight Utah. 



•004797' 

■004790 

•004418 

•004023 

•003690 

•003396 

•003112 

•002885 

•002719 

■002527 

•002872 

•002222 

•002093 


Temp. 

Fi’ess, 

6*86 

128-86 

6-56 

128-33 

18-41 

128-29 

2174 

128-28 

30-24 

128-26 

38'34 

128-46 

47-26 

128-43 

54-99 

128-50 

62-04 

128-55 

70-14 

128-52 

77-71 

128-17 

85-51 

127-91 

92-19 

1 

127-49 




■000064 

•000069 

•000074 

■000078 

•000082 

•000087 

•000091 

•000096 

■000100 


004031 

003679 

008399 

003112 

002895 

002709- 

002526 

002372 

002214 

002100 


In the reduction of the observations the value for the density d (0°/4°) = 0‘70048, 
and the expression for the thermal expansion 

■7 = 1 + •08l21023<+ •06lll33<®+ 

already given by one of ua (Thobpe, loc. <dt.), have been employed. 

Taking 

ijj = *004797 > 73 = '002096 ijj (calculated) = •003171 

ti = 6®'43 tg = 92°’22 tg (from curve) = 45°'28, 

we obtain 

445-97 

“■ (180-14 + 0*''"* ’ 

which gives numbers in good agreement with the observed values. 
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Isckeplane (Dimethyl-Butyl-Methane), (CH 3 )aCH^(CHs) 8 .CHj, 


Made for us by Mr, W. A. C. Roobes, Assoc. R.C.S., by Wdbtz’b reactiem. In Hs 
pi'eparatioQ pure inactive amyl alcohol 'was used; this was obtcuned by Fastsdb's 
method of fractional crystallization of the barium salts of amyl-sulphuric acid. Ihe 
alcohol was converted partly into bromide and partly in'to iodide, and i^ese were 
purified by fractional distillation before treatment ■with elhyl iodide or bromide and 
sodium. The sodium, in thin slices, was gradually added to the mixed halogen 
compounds in a flask connected with a reflux condenser. The reaction was more 
vigorous in the case of the iodides than in that of the bromides. The contents of 
the flask were distilled over in an oil-bath and the distillate heated in sealed tubes 
witli sodium to decompose any unaltered halogen compounds. The product was 
further purified by Just’s method (‘Annalen,’ 220, 154) and finally fi»ctionally 
distilled in order to separate the diamyl simultaneously formed in the reaction. It 
boiled between 90°*35 and 90°75. Bar. 766’8 milliras. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 90°-2. 

A determination of vapour density gave: Found 49*47. Calculated 50*00. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


i 1 

j Left limb. 

Right limb. 

! Temp. 

PrcBs. 

Corr. 

I- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0'41 

108*45 

•000043 

*00474.3 

0°44 

103-39 

•000043 

•004744 

7-69 

103 33 

*000046 

•004339 

7*71 

108*31 

•000046 

•004347 

15-92 

103*30 

•000050 

*003955 

15*85 

103-24 

•000060 

•003963 

24*66 

103*23 

'000054 

•003602 

24-61 

103*18 

•000054 

•003613 

.S2*32 

102*79 

•000058 

*003332 

32*30 

102*74 

•000068 

•003336 

40-06 

102*71 

-000062 

•003089 

40*05 

102*70 

•000062 

•003096 

49-Oa 

102 64 

*000066 

•002838 

49*00 

102*56 

•000066 

•002840 

56-47 

102*56 

*000070 

•002652 

,56*45 

102-52 

•000069 

•002650 

66-91 

102*47 

*000073 

■002483 

68*93 ! 

102-42 

•000078 

■002485 

71*82 

102*42 

•000077 

•002314 

71*86 

102 35 

■000077 

•002319 

80-65 

102*26 

*000082 

•002146 

80*66 

102-21 

•000082 

•002168 

88-39 

102*21 

1 *000086 

•002010 

88*43 

102-14 

•000086 

■002015 


In reducing the observations we have used d {0°l4,^) == 0*6969 for the denmty, and 
the expression 

V — 1 -b ■03l2394< -f * 04 ! 19318<* + 'O^iaosse® 

for the thermal expansion (Thorpe, loc. oU.). 

Taking 171 = *004743 lygUa *002012 
as 0°*42 ti as 88‘’*41 

we get 

362*79 

(180*47+ «)»’*«» ' 


% (calculated) as *003089 
(from curve) aa 40"'07, 








eiTiraBtiir thb viscosity of LiQmos and Tstam cebsmioal natuei. 45S 
wiE(^ gives nmnbets in inir agreement witii the results of observation:— 


Mean temp. 

% 

r* 

Ditferouce. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-42 

-004743 

■004743 

•000000 

770 

•004343 

•004355 

+ -000012 

16-88 

-008959 

•003972 

+ -000013 

24-68 

•003607 

*003616 

+ -000008 

32-81 

*003333 

•003338 

+ -000005 

40-06 

•003092 

•003090 

--000002 

49-01 

*002839 

*002835 

- -000004 

66-46 

•002651 

•002646 

- -000005 

63-92 

002484 

•002474 

- OOOOlO 

71-84 

‘002316 

•002309 

- -000007 

80-66 

*002149 

•002144 

- -000005 

88-41 

*002012 

•002012 

-000000 


Octane. CH 3 .(CHg) 8 .CH 3 . 


A sample of normal octane, prepared by Professor Schoblemmer from capryl alcohol, 
was digested over phosphoric anhydride and distilled from sodium wire, and the fraction 
boiling between 124°‘57 and 124°‘73, which was more than half the total amount, was 
collected separately and used for the observations. Bar. 747‘8 millims. Corrected 
and reduced b.p. = 125“’24. 

Determination of vapour density: 

Found, 56 54. Calculated, 57'00. 

The observations for viscosity gave:— 


Left limb.. 

I Right limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Corr, 

V* 

Temp. 

Press. 

COIT. 


0*28 

104-48 

' 

•000030 

•007001 

0-28 

304*39 

*000030 

•006999 

12-18 

104-52 

•000035 

•006944 

1219 

104-44 

•000036 

*005944 

22-92 

104-58 

•000040 

•005198 

22*92 

104-53 

*000040 

•005200 

82-97 

104-64 

•000044 

•004623 

32*96 

104-66 

•000044 

*004630 

43-89 

104-73 

•000049 

•004108 

43-90 

10464 

•000049 

•004107 

84-72 

104-89 


•003678 

54-74 

104-82 

•000054 


86*47 

104-99 

•000069 

•003262 

66-46 

104-90 

•000069 

•003289 

77r88 

104-98 

•000065 

•002^57 

77-82 

104 92 

•000066 

•0029(a 


108-76 

•000069 

•002694 

88-34 

103-69 

•000069 

*002697 

98*52 

108:74 

•000074 

•002478 

98-52 

103-69 

•000074 

•002474 

109^08 

108-70 

•000079 

-002270 

109-11 

103-71 

•000079 

•00‘227'2 

i22>08 

10882 

•000086 

•002039 

122*07 

108-75 

t -000086 

•002043 


8n2 
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In reducing the observatione the value 0*71863 the deOBity at 

0®, and the expression 

V = 1 + •02ll8304« + ■08l86648f® -f •07m47«* 


for the thermal expansion (Thoepe, loc. cit.), have been employed. 

Taking 

= -007000 U8 = ‘002041 (calculated) s= *003780 

ti =s 0°*25 fg = 122°-07 (from curve) s=: 51®*98, 

we obtain 


_ _ 17132 

““ (i45-60 + 0*"“* ’ 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

ObserVecl (mean). 

Calculated. 

o 

0-25 


•00700 

•00000 

1218 

•00594 

•00596 

+ ^00002 

22 92 


•00522 

•f *00002 

329G 



; -f •00001 

. 43‘89 

•00411 


•00000 

54*73 


•00367 

*00000 

6C-46 

•00328 

•00327 

- -ooool 

77*82 




88*33 

•00269 



98*52 




109*07 


•00226 


122*07 


•00204 



Trimethyl Ethylene (jS-Isoamylene). (CHs)jC:CH.OH8 . 

Prepared by Dr. Perkin from the iodide obtained from dimethyl ethyl carbinol. 
On distillation, it boiled between 35°-7 and 87°-9. Bar. 758*7 millims. Corrected 
and reduced b.p. = 36° 4. 

Determination of vapour density: ] 

Found, 35 19. Calculated, 35*00. 

Observations for;viscosity gave:—- ; ^ 
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lirftlimb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp- 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

V- 

0*20 

]0344 

•000077 

•002527 

0**20 

103-39 

•000077 

•002531 

fi*51 

108£*0 

*000081 

•002404 

6*42 

103-42 

■000080 

•002409 

10-21 

103-54 

*000083 

•002303 

10'21 

103*46 

*000083 

*002308 

15-82 

103-65 

•000087 

*002193 

15-82 

103-48 

•000087 

•002191 

20-00 

103-56 

•000089 

•002114 

20-06 

103-48 

•000089 

•002116 

25-71 

103-69 

•000092 

•002015 

26-79 

103-62 

•000092 

*002017 

30-68 

103-69 

•000095 

•001930 

30-71 

103-60 

•000096 

•0019.32 

82-57 

103-72 

•000096 

•001904 

32-62 

103-63 

•000096 , 

1 

•001901 


In reducing the observations we have employed Pbrkin’s value c^(157l5°)=0’67037 ’ 
for the relative density, and the expression 

V = 1 + •0jl45871« + •06338485f® + %SZ^53e^ 

for the thermal expansion (Thoepb and Jones, loc. cit). 

Taking 

r/i = *002529 178 = *001903 17 a (calculated) = *002194 

<j = 0°‘20 fg = 32°*59 (from curve) = 15°*75, 

we obtain 

28-916 

“ (187-24 + ’ 


which almost exactly reproduces the observed values :— 


Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calcnlated. 

0-20 

•002529 

•002529 

•000000 

6-46 

•002406 

•002407 

+-000001 

10-21 

•002306 

•002305 

-•000001 

16-82 

•002192 

•002192 

•000000 

20-03 

•002114 

•002113 

-■000001 

26-75 

•002015 

•002013 

* --000002 

80-69 ‘ 

•001931 

•001932 

+-000001 

32*69 

•001903 

•001903 

•000000 


Isoprcne (Pentine). CgHg. 

_ ' ♦, 

“We are iadehted to Dr. Tildbn for a liberal supply of this hydrocarbon. It was 
obtained |l?e«h tui|wiptine. On distillation the greater part boiled between 36°*5 and 
sP'O, ' ■/ 

gave: 

Fpixudi 85*78 ; Calculated, 34*00. 
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Aa hjdrocarbom readily absorbs oxygen, wbiob transforms it into a liquid of 
syrupy oonsistenoe and higher boiling-point, it was carefully redistilled in a current of 
dry carbon dioxide. The greater portion boiled regularly between 85**88 and 36**08. 
Bar. 758*5 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. s= 86**76. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

n- 

0-36 

101-71 

-000075 

•002587 

0%4 

101-73 

•000075 

•002591 

6'68 

101-37 

-000078 

•002456 

6-66 

101-40 

•000078 

•002462 

10'27 

101*24 

-000080 

•002359 

10-27 

101-18 

•000U80 

•002366 

1531 

101*21 

•000084 

•002248 

15-35 

101-16 

•000083 

•002260 

20-40 

101*22 

-000087 

•002145 

20-42 

101-19 

•000087 

•002149 

26*27 

101*21 

•000089 

•002060 

25-24 

101.16 

•000089 

•002060 

28-95 

101*21 . 

•000092 

•001993 

28-94 

101-14 

•000091 

*001998 

32*02 

101-22 

•000093 

•001944 

32-03 

101-15 

•000093 

•001945 

29-93 

129-98 

•000117 

•001984 

29-94 

129-90 

*000117 

•001986 


As isoprene is one of the least viscous of the liquids examined by us, it presented 
an excellent means of determining whether different velocities of flow in our apparatus 
led to identical values for the viscosity. For if with this substance concordant values 
of ri were thus obtained, it would be indicated ( 1 ) that, even for the highest velocities 
we have employed, the character of the motion is still linear; and ( 2 ) that the mode 
of correcting for kinetic energy is valid. The observations made in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 30° under the different pressures of 101*22 and 129*94 centime, show that the 
values of i; thus obtained are identical.''^ 

In reducing the observations of viscosity we have employed for the density at 0 * 
the value 0*6912, and for the thermal expansion the expression 

V = 1 + *02l4603< + *0699793«^ -f- * 076601 5<® 

(Thorpe and Jones, loc. dt.). 

Taking 

y}i — *002589, 1/3 = *001944, (calculated) = *002244 

= 0°*35 «3 = 32°*02 (from curve) ;= 15**40, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 3*3891 

(144*01 + * 

which gives results in very good agreement with the observed values. 

• This fact is even more oloarlj established in the case of ether—also a veiy mdbUe liquid—whete 
two mdependent samples, measured under similar wide TWriations of |H«S8tu«, atferd^ perfeoijy 
ooncofdant ralues of y (see pp. 519-520). 
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Mean tamp. 


DilEerence. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-35 

. 

•002589 

•002692 

+ -000003 

6'62 

•002459 

•00246] 

+-000002 

1027 

•002358 

•002355 

-•000003 

1633 

- -002249 


- -000001 

20-41 

•002147 

•002148 

+ -000001 

25 25 

•002060 

•002060 

•000000 

28-94 1 

•001996 

•001997 

+ -000001 

82-02 1 

•001944 

•001946 

+ -000002 

29-93 1 

i 

•001985 

•001980 

-•000005 


Dmllyl (Hexine). CHj :CH.(CH 8 ) 3 .CH:OHj. 

Prepared for us by Mr. H. Gbime, Assoc. K.C.S,, by the action of sodium on allyl 
iodide. Portions of about 100 grams of the pure iodide were placed with about half 
their weight of sodium in a flask attached to a reflux condenser. Two drops of 
absolute alcohol were added and the contents of the flask maintained at 80° for 
1J hours in a water bath, and after standing for from 12 to 24 hours the diallyl was 
distilled off and subsequently rectified. 

The sample was allowed to stand over sodium until required for our observations. 
On distillation, it boiled between 59°’3 and 60°’2, by far the greater portion coming 
over between 59°’45 and 59°‘56. This fraction was redistilled and the portion 
boiling between 59°'38 and 59°’43 was employed for the observationa Bar. 
760 1 minima Corrected and reduced b.p. = 59°‘4. 

Determination of vapour density : 

Found, 40'7 Calculated, 41*0. 

The observations for viscosity gave the following results:— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Tempt 

Press. 

Oorr, 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0-”38 

.5-95 

10-75 

15-4* 

me 

25-49 

80-70 

', 40-, 77 . ■ 

50-21 

103-25 

103-16 

108-10 

102-09 

102-94 

102-91 

102-89 

108^07 

102-80 

■'.my. 

..102*43' 

•000061 
•000064 • 
•000066 
•000069 
•000072 
•000075 
•000078 
•000081 
*000085 
. -O0O087 
•000090 
•000093 

•003372 
•003165 
’ -003010 
•002866 
•002713 
•002597 
■002473 
•002351 
■002226 
•002185 
•0C@044 
•001965 

0-37 

5-95 

10-82 

15-49 

20-76 

26-43 

80-71 

36 06 
41-96 
46-75 
61-58 
5619 

10819 

10311 

108-04 

102-97 

102-89 

102-84 

102-82 

106-04 

1 102-54 
! 102-50 
! 102'44 
102-37 

1 

•000061 

•000064 

•000067 

•000069 

•000072 

•0W)076 

•000078 

•000081 

•000084 

•mmr 

•000090 

•000098 

•003377 

•003172 

•003011 

■002867 

•002726 

•002600 

•002474 

•002358 

•002232 

•002140 

'002049 

•001968 
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In reducing the observations we have adopted die value « ^5f674 for tJie 

relative density, and the expression 

* ♦ 

V = 1 + 0*0sl3423« + 0*0o34839^ + 0^6^8693<8 ' 

for the thermal expansion {Zander. * Annalen.,’ 214, 148). 

Taking 

r)y = -003374 = -001966 (calculated) s -602576 

^ =s 0°-87, ^3 = 56‘’-20, tj (from curve) js= 26'’-84, 

we obtain the formula 

72193 

(173-01 + ’ 

which gives results in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Oalculatod. 

0°37 

•003374 

•003374 

•000000 

5-95 

•003161) 

•003174 

+ -000006 

JO-78 

•003010 

•003014 

+ -000004 

1646 

-002866 

•002871 

+ -000005 

2076 

•002719 

•002721 

+ -000002 

2,5-46 

•002599 

•002596 

-•000004 

. 30-71 

•002474 

•002470 

-•000004 

36-06 

•002355 

•002349 

- -000006 

41-99 

•002229 

•002226 

- -000003 

46-76 

•002137 

•002133 

- -000004 

51-54 

•002047 

•002046 

- *000001 

66-20 

•001966 j 

•001966 

1 

1 

•000000 

1 


Iodides. 

Methyl Iodide. OHjI. 

A quantity of “ pure ” methyl iodide, after standing for some days over phosphoric 
oxide, was shaken with “molecular "silver and distilled. It boiled between 42®-86 
and 42®'40. Bar. 746-2 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p^ = 42®’9l. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 70-49. Calculated, 70*75. 

The liquid was quite colourl^ and remained so throughout the olEervat%&R. 
Observations for viscosity :—*• 
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Left limb* 

Right limb* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


jjl^^ 

Press. 

Corr. 

J/m 

0*48 

101*02 

*000111 

*006905 

0*42 

100*81 

*000111 

•005923 

6*06 

100*89 

*000117 

•005568 

6*06 

100*68 

•000117 

•005682 

6^04 

100*86 

*000117 

•005572 

608 

100-65 

•000117 

•005580 

10*54 

100*82 

-000121 

*006326 

10*53 

100*57 

•000121 

•005335 

16*85 

10077 

•000127 

•005057 

16*78 

lOG-54 

•000127 

•006071 

21*.87 

100*75 

•000132 : 

•004808 

21*37 

100*53 ! 

•000182 

*004813 

27*18 1 

100-70 

•000138 i 

•004562 

27*26 

100*49 

•000138 

•004567 

33*41 

100-63 

-000144 1 

•004316 

33*36 

100*40 

•000144 

•004330 

39*95 

100*56 

•000150 

•004089 

39*97 

1 

1 

100-28 

*000160 i 

•004092 . 


In reducing the observations we have employed the value d(070°) = 2'3346 for 
the relative density, and the expression 

V = 1 + •02ll44< + •0540465«*^ — •0727393f=‘ 


for the thermal expansion (Dobrinbr, ‘ Annalen,’ 243, 23). 

Taking 

ijj = *005914 ijg = *004090 t;., (calculated) = *004918 

<1 = 0®*42 <3 = 39°*96 t. 2 , (from curve) = 18°*92, 


we obtain the formula 


_ 6*«.i77 

~ (134*32 4- O' **'" ’ 


which almost exactly expresses the observed values. 


Moan. temp. 

V' 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0*42 

•005914 

•005914 

'000000 

6*06 

•006676 

•005576 

•000000 

10*63 

•005330 

•005332 

*4* -000002 

16*81 

•005064 

•005065 

+ -OCKlOOl 

21*37 

•004810 

•004808 

- •000l»02 

27*22 

•004564 

-004560 i 

- -000004 

33*38 

•004323 

•004322 ! 

-- -000001 

S9*9« 

•004090 

•004090 j 

•000000 


3 o 


MDCOOXCIV.—A. 
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Ethyl Iodide. CHs-CHgl. 

A quantity of ethyl iodide, made for us by Mr. A. OEEBVBaa, waa dried over 
calcium chloride, and finally over phosphoric oxide. On distilling, it boiled between 
72°'38 and 72°’44, Bar. 756*2 millims. Correci.ed and reduced b.p. ss 72®’57. 

The sample was quite colourless and remained so throughout the observations. 
Vapour density: 

Found, 77*39. Calculated, 77*77. 


Observations of viscosity: 


Left limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

V’ 

0-27 

101*53 

•000079 

•007164 

c 

0-30 

101-81 

•000079 

•007171 

7-70 

101*63 

•000085 

•006601 

7.70 

101-40 

•000085 

•006610 

13*19 

101*69 

•000089 

*006231 

1318 

10146 

*000089 

*006240 

20*83 

101*84 

•000096 

•005778 

20-77 

101*60 

•000096 

•005787 

2608 

10185 

•000100 

•005494 

26*10 

101*64 

•000100 

•005499 

3296 

101-89 

*000105 

‘005150 

32-99 

101-64 

•000105 

'005153 

38*74 

101*92 

*000110 

•004888 

38*74 

101*74 

•000110 

•004896 

45*27 

101*24 

•000114 

•004619 

45*22 

101*08 

*000114 

•004623 

51*39 

101*08 

•000119 

•00438;{ 

51*40 

100*94 

•000119 

•004390 

57*51 

101*07 

•000124 

•004108 

57*51 

100*88 

*000124 

•004166 

63*76 

100*98 

*000129 

•003963 

63*69 

100*82 

*000129 

•003969 

69*35 

100*93 

•000134 

•003790 

69*42 

100*75 

•000134 

•003794 


In reducing the observations we have used the value o?(070°) = 1*9795 for the 
relative density, and the expression 

V = 1 4- *03ll520< + *0e26032t2 + *07l4l8U?, 


for the thermal expansion (Dobriner, loc. ciu). 
Taking 


tjy = -007167 

T)n — -003792 

1)2 (calculated) = -005213 

GO 

9^ 

o 

O 

II 

•♦.a 


ig (from curve) = 3l°*70, 

we obtain 




60-810 



~ (167-42 + ty 

i-76*0 > 


which gives results in good agreement with the observed values. 
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Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0*28 

'007107 

•007167 

•000000 

770 

•000605 

-006613 

■f *000008 

1318 • 

•006235 

•006245 

4 -000010 

2080 

-005782 

-00.57a5 

4 -000003 

2609 

*00549<) 

-005497 

4 - ‘000001 

32-98 

•005151 

•005152 

4 *000001 

1 .38-74 

•004801 

•D04890 

- -000001 

1 46-24 

•004621 

•004619 

- 000002 

! 51.39 

•004387 

•004383 

- 000004- 

! 57-51 

•004168 

•004167 

- -000001 

1 63-72 

•003966 

•003964 

- -000002 

1 69-38 

1 

•003792 

•003792 

•000000 


Propyl Iodide. CH3.CHj.CH2I. 


A quantity of this liquid, obtained from Kahlbaum, after drying over phosphoric 
oxide, was carefully fractionated, and the greater portion was eventually found to 
boil between 102‘’‘34 and 102°*44. Bar. 756'5 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 102°-23. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 84'17. Calculated, 84’77. 

I'he liquid remained quite colourless during the observations for viscosity. These 
gave:— 


Left limb, 

. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0-31 

10117 

-000066 

•009327 

0-80 

100-99 

•000055 

*009345 

10-96 

101-17 

-000062 

•008165 

11*01 

100-99 

•000062 

•008173 

20-82 

101-17 

•000068 

-007294 

20-80 

lOlOl 

*000068 

•007306 

28-38 

101-19 

•000073 

•006728 

28-80 

101-01 

•000073 

•006738 

88-83 

101-16 

•000081 

•006044 

38-83 

101-01 

•000081 

•006054 

.^^ *16 . 

100-75 

•000066 

-005631 

46-18 

100-62 

-000085 

•005639 

65-69 

100-82 

•000092 

•006169 

56-60 

100-64 

•000092 

•005166 

66-46 

100*93 

•000099 

•004789 

65-48 

100-73 

•000099 

•004742 

74'ao 

: 101-00 

•000106 

•004390 

74-87 

100-81 

•000106 

•004396 

88-86 

10111 

•000112 

•004065 

8401 

100-90 

•000112 

•004066 

ftO-78 

101^82 

•000118 

•003842 

90-79 

101-13 

•000118 

•003847 

98-87 

101-88 

•000128 

•003626 

98-92 

101-18 

-000128 

•003616 


3 o 2 
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In reducing tf»e obseirations we have adopted d (070'*) ~ 1’7829 for the relative 
density, and the expression 

V =r 1 + •02l0276< -f -OslSeSSt® — -OioSOSf* 

for the thermal expansion (Dobrinek, loc. cit.). 

Taking 

ijj = ■00933G 173 = •003621 (calculated) s= *005814 

= O^'HO ^3 = 98‘’'89 (from curve) = 42°'9G, 

we obtain 

50-893 

~~ ( 136-84 + ’ 


which gives results in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

V- 

DifForoncc. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

olso 

■00984 

•00934 

•00000 

10*98 

-00817 

•00819 

■f -00002 

20-81 

‘00780 

•00732 

+ -00002 

28-31 

-00673 

•00674 

+ -OOOOl 

38-83 

-00605 

-00605 

•00000 

4617 

•00564 

•00664 

•00000 

65-59 

•00516 

•00516 

•00000 

65-46 

•00474 ; 

-00473 

- -OOOOl 

74’38 

•00439 1 

•00439 

•00000 

83-88 

•00406 

•00106 

•00000 

90-78 

•00384 

•00385 

+ -00001 

98-89 

•00362 

•00362 

i 

1 -00000 


Isoprtypyl Iodide. (C'Hg)2CHI. 

A quantity of isopropyl iodide, obtained from Kahi/BAUM, was placed for some 
days over phosphoric oxide, and after decantation shaken with “ molecular ” silver to 
remove firee iodine. It was then fractionated, when the main portion was found to 
boil between 89®-40 and 89°-58. Bar. 753*5 miUima Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 89‘’-7. 

No vedid determination of vapour density ocmld be obtained, or indeed expected, 
owing to the rapiditgr with which the iodide changes on exposure to heat and light. 

The observations for viscosity gave- 
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Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Tettip. 

PrefiH. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0 

0-28 

101-56 

*000067 

*008747 

0-°32 

101-38 

*000057 

•008752 

9-22 

101*54 

•000063 

-007814 

9-16 

101*35 

•000063 

•OOV824 

16-91 

101-62 

•000068 

•007216 

15*94 

101*35 

•000068 

•007229 

23*36 

101-32 

•000073 

•006642 

23-60 

101*15 

•000073 

*006637 

32-71 

99*88 

-000079 

*006004 

32-67 

99-71 

•000079 

*006019 

40*63 

101-70 

-000086 

•006648 

40-71 

101*52 

•000086 

•006549 

49*49 

101-64 

•000092 

•005090 

49-38 

101*46 

•000092 

*005099 

57*07 

101-73 

•000098 

•004746 

1 56-95 

i 101*56 

•000097 

•004753 

66*67 

101-75 

•000105 

•004356 

64*22 

1 101*58 

•000103 

*004455 

71*39 

101-76 

•000108 

•004194 

71-59 

1 101*68 

' -OOOK'g 

*004175 

80*57 

101-79 

*000115 

•003864 

80 33 

! 101*62 

•001115 

•003887 

88*67 

101-78 

*000122 

•003607 

88-77 

1 

j 101*62 

•000122 

•003605 


The liquid was quite colourless to begin with, bxit in the course of the observations 
it became tinted, and at the close was of the colour of pale sherry. 

In reducing the observations we have employed the value d(0°/0°) = 17440 for 
the relative density, and the relative volumes given by F. D, Beown {‘ Hoy. Soc. 
Proc.,’ 36, 245) for the thermal expansion. 

Taking 

= *008749 1 J 3 = *003606 173 (calculated) = *005617 

= 0°-30 . <3 = 88°'72 <2 (from curve) = 89°*42, 

we obtain 

129-85 

(160-03 + ’ 


which gives values in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

7- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0^30 

•00875 

•00876 

•00000 

9-18 

•00782 

•00784 

+ *00002 

16-92 

•00722 

•00724 

+ -00002 

23-48 

•00664 

•00665 

4 - *00001 

32'69 

•00601 

•00608 

4 *00001 

40-67 

•00666 

•00555 

'00000 

49-43 

•00509 

•00509 

00000 

67-01 

•00476 

•00474 

*00001 

. 6&-44 

•00440 

•00439 

-•00001 

71*49 

t -00418 

•00416 

-•00002 

80*45 

•00388 

•00386 

- -00002 

m 2 

1 *00861 

i 

•00S61 

•00000 

4 
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laohutyl Iodide. (CH8)jCH.CHgI. 


About 500 cub. centims. of isobutyl iodide, boilii^ between 119® and 121® were 
fractionated. The greater portion boiled between 120® and 120®’5. This was shaken 
with mercury, to remove any free iodine, decanted, and treated with phosphoric oxide, 
and the portion boiling at 119°'75 and 119°'95 collected separately. Bear. 762*0 millims. 
Corrected and reduced b.p. = 119®*94. 

The iodide was re-distilled under diminished pressure before being introduced into 
the glischrometer. The portion collected came over, without actual boiling, between 
57° and 71° under a pressure of from 85 to 141 millims. 

The observations for viscosity gave:— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Cnrr. 

V- 

o 

0-4.5 

100-22 

•000040 

•011534 

0-45 

100-08 

•000040 

•011544 





11-23 

100-66 

•000047 

•009784 

22-46 

100-59 

-000054 

•0084.30 

22 43 

100-48 

•000054 

•008441 

33-84 

100-56 

-000061 

■007885 





44-54 

100-58 

•000067 

•006578 

44*59 

100-42 

•000067 

•006577 

54-68 

100-62 

■000074 

•006933 

54-63 

100-36 

•000073 

•OOr.938 

65-17 

100-53 

•000080 

•005364 

65-06 

100-36 

•000080 

•006371 

77-31 

100-56 

•000088 

-004801 

77-35 

100-40 

■000088 

■004805 

86-92 

100-65 

•000095 

•004416 

86-74 

100-37 

•000094 

•004427 

97-84 

100-61 

•000102 

-004032 





109-20 

100-57 

•000109 

•003683 

109-20 

100-46 

•000109 

•003687 

116-04 

100-64 

•000114 

•003493 

116-09 

100-39 

•000114 

■00.3486 


The liquid at the outset was perfectly colourless, but in the course of the work it 
gradually became yellow and ultimately dark red at the higher temperatures. It 
remained, however, transparent to the end. 

In reducing the observations, we employed the value rf(0°/0°) ss 1*6345 for the 
relative density, and the numbers given by Pikrbe and Pdohot (‘ Ann. de Chim. et 
de Phys.,’ 4, 22, 318) as expresmng the thermal expanmou. 

Taking 


= *011589 

ys = *003489 

1^3 (calculated) =x *006345 

s= 0°*46 

<3 = 116®‘05 

<g (from curve) =3 47'*95, 

we obtain 

27*652 



“ (108-86 + ’ 


which gives the following calciilated values;— 
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Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

• 0A6 

•01154 

•01164 

•00000 

112$ 


•00987 

+ -00009 

22-44 


•00852 

•f *00008 

83-84 

•00739 

•00742 

+ -00003 

44*56 

•00658 

•00658 

•00000 

54-65 

■00593 

•00592 

-•00001 

65*11 

•00536 

•00534 

-•00002 

77-33 

•00480 

•00477 

- *00003 

86-83 

*00442 

•00440 

-•00002 

97-84 

•00403 

•00402 

-•00001 

109-20 

•00368 

•00367 

- *00001 

116-07 

•00349 

•00349 

•00000 


Allyl Iodide. OHjiCH.CHgL 


A quantity of allyl iodide, made by the method of Tollens and Henningeb 
(‘Annalen,’ 156, 134), which boiled between 102°‘5 and 103°’0, was shaken with a 
small quantity of mercury and distilled; the gi-eater portion was found to boil 
between 102°‘05 and 102°’55. Bar. 747‘7 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 102”79. The distillate was next treated with “molecular” silver and re¬ 
distilled under diminished pressure (circa 190 millims.) immediately before its 
introduction into the glischrometer. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press, 

Corr. 

V- 

o-k 

102-61 

•000069 

•009263 

0-32 


•000059 

•009262 

9-.S6 

102-64 

•000065 

•008239 

9-31 

102-45 

•000065 

•008266 

16-82 

102-61 

*000071 

•007530 ! 

16-73 

102-41 


•007548 

26-16 

102-66 

*000078 

•006782 i 

26-08 

102-45 


•006798 

36-76- 

102-66 

•000085 

*006132 

35-78 

l(»2-48 

*000085 

•006139 

44-16 

102-17 

*000090 

•005647 

44-20 

101*98 

mmmm 

•005648 

6617 

102-11 

•000099 

•006093 1 

55*15 

101-93 


•005101 

63-43 

102-09 

•000104 

•004773 

63*45 

101*91 


•004742 

71-16 

102-14 

•000111 

•004436 

7113 

101-93 

•000111 

•004436 

81-81 

102-22 

•000118 

•004113 

81-28 

102-03 


•004083 

91-83 

102-24 

•000127 


91-90 

102-04 


•003748 

98-46 

102-26 

•000131 







In reducing the observations, we employed the value d(0^f0°) = 1'8696 for the 
relative d^sity, and the expression 
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V = 1 + 0-0al0539< + 0-0663572<» + 0-0,l0086<» 

given by Zander Annalen,’ 214, 146) for the thermal expansion. 

Talcing 

rfi = -009257 173 = -003749 (calculated) = -005891 

= 0°-33 = 91°-86 *3 (from curve) = 89*-90, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 28-411 

(126-06 +7)i'«6« ’ 


M'hich affords the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp. 

V* 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0 - 8:3 

•00926 

•00926 

•00000 

9-33 

■00825 

*00826 

4 * *00001 

16'77 

•00764 

•00756 

+ -00002 

26-12 

•00679 

•00680 

+ ’00001 

35-77 

•00614 

*00614 

•00000 

44-18 

•00565 

•00565 

•00000 

55-16 

•00510 

•00509 

- -ooooi 

63-44 

■00476 

•00473 

- -00003 

71-14 

•00443 

•0044:3 

•00000 

81-29 

”00410 

•00407 

- -00003 

91-86 

•00376 

•00375 

•00000 

98-45 

•00358 

•00367 

- -00001 


Bromides. 

Ethyl Bromide. CHs.CHjBr. 

A s-ctmple made by the action of bromine and phosphorus on alcohol, after drying 
over phosphoric oxide and rectifying, boiled between 38®-23 and 38°-58. Bar. 764-9 
millinis. Corrected and i-educed b.p. ss 38'’-22. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 54-56. Calculated, 54*5. 


Observations for viscosity ;— 
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Le 

It limb. 

Bigbt limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 


0°84 

S-21 

9-68 

16-47 

20-54 

25-30 

30-07 

36-20 

102-38 

101-46 

101-39 

101-37 

101-86 

101-31 

101-33 

101-35 

-000086 

-000089 

-000092 

-000097 

-000100 

-000104 

•000108 

•000112 

•004755 

•004517 

•004320 

•004085 

•003900 

•003728 

•003577 

-003-391 

0-34 

5-16 

9-66 

15-45 

20-64 

25-26 

30-00 

86-09 

102-22 
101-31 
101-30 
101-21 
101-21 
101-17 
■ 101-17 
101-20 

•000086 

•000089 

•000092 

•000097 

•000100 

•000104 

•000107 

■000112 

■004764 

■004533 

•004384 

•004090 

•003906 

•003740 

•003585 

•003397 


In reducing the observations the value d{0°/0°) = 1-4733 for the relative density, 
and the expression 

V = 1 + •08l3376« + -OglSOlSf® + •07l69i8 

for the thermal expansion (Pieree, ‘ Annales de Chim. et de Phys.,’ 3 , vol. 15, 3 C9), 
have been adopted. 

Taking 

rii — -004759 7}^ = -003394 (calculated) = -004019 

— 0°‘34 <3 = 36°‘15 tg (from curve) = 17"'22, 

we obtain the formula 

6-8898 

( 138-65 + 0 ' *”® ’ 

which almost exactly reproduces the observed values. 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Galoulated. 

0-?4 

004759 

•004759 

•000000 

5-18 

•004525 

•004525 

•000000 

9-67 

•004327 

■004324 

— -000003 

16-46 

•004087 

•004087 

•000000 

20-54 

•003903 

•003896 

- -000007 

25-28 

•003734 

•003731 

- ^000003 

30-08 

•008S81 

•003577 

- -000004 

36-15 

•008894 

•003394 

•000000 


JII>o<X!xqrv,--A. 3 p 
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Propifl Bromide. CH3.CH8.CHjBr. 

X quantity of this substance, obtained from Kahlbaum, alter standing over phos¬ 
phoric oxide, boiled between 70°76 and 70®’93. Bar. 754*6 millims. Corrected and 
reduced b.p. = 71°*07. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 60*79. Calculated, 61*38. 


Observations for viscosity:— 


Left limb. 

.... . 

Right Umb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

' 

»/• 

1 Temp. 

Press. 

CoiT. 

V- 

0 

0-46 

100-50 

•000069 

•006408 

1 0 

1 0*43 

100*41 

*000059 

•006419 

7-85 

100*43 

•000064 

•005878 

1 7'87 

100*31 

•000064 

•005890 

13'67 

100*39 

*000068 

•005513 

1365 

100-27 

•000067 

•005534 

1919 

100-30 

*000071 

•005199 

19*15 

10019 

*000071 

*005219 

25*46 

100*21 

•00007.5 

*004896 

25*43 

100*07 

•000075 

•004910 

81*90 

100*19 

*000079 

*004580 

81*87 

100*07 

•000079 

•004595 

38*62 

100*14 

•000083 

•004294 

88'59 

100*01 

•000083 

•004307 

45-66 

100*12 

*000088 

•004027 

45-65 

99*99 

*000088 

•004036 

51*11 

100*30 

•000092 

•003835 

5091 

100*16 

•000091 

•003852 

57*34 

100*31 

•000096 

•003629 

57-41 

100-17 

•000096 

*003638 

6199 

100*41 

•000099 

•003491 

61-98 

100*25 

•000099 

1 *003499 

67*84 

100*43 

*000103 

i 

•008324 

1 67-88 

100*28 

•000103 

1 *003333 


In reducing the observations the value 1*3835 for the relative density at 0°, and 
the expression 

V s= 1 -I- *0al2239< -f *0656 6 96<® + *07l369<® 

for the thermal expansion (Zander, * Annalen,’ 214, 159), have been adopted. 

Taking 

s= *006414 173 = *003328 17^ (calculated) =: *004620 

= 0®*45 <3 = 67'’*86 fg (from curve) = 31°*14, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 66*718 

(166*76 + ’ 

which gives resjc^ts in good agreement with the observed values. 
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Mean temp. 

7- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0A5 

-006414 

•006414 

•000000 

7-86 

-005884 

•005898 

+ ’000009 

13-66 

•005523 

•005529 

+ 000006 

1017 

•005209 

•005215 

+ '000006 

25-44 

•004903 

•004890 

- 000013 

31-88 

•004588 

■004667 

- -000001 

38-60 

•004300 

•004301 

+ -000001 

45*64 

•004032 

•004030 

1 - -000002 

51-01 

•003844 

•00.3841 

1 - *000003 

57-37 

•003633 

•003634 

4- -000001 

61-98 

•003495 

•003495 

•000000 

67-86 

•003328 

•003328 

•000000 


Isopropyl Bromide. (CH3)2CHBr. 

Obtained from Kahlbaum. After drying over phosphoric oxide, the liquid boiled 
between 59°‘26 and 59°*30. Bar. 748*4 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 59°*73. 
Vapour density: 

Found, 61*28. Calculated, 61*38. 


The observations for viscosity were ;— 


Left limb. 

1 Bight Limb. 

I 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

•h 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

7- 

o-k 

101-10 

•000061 

•006013 

0-35 

100-91 

•000061 

•006029 

513 

100-95 

•000065 

•005683 

5-11 

100*84 

•000064 

•005694 

10-16 

100-75 

•000068 

•005363 

10-13 

100-64 

•000068 

•006379 

16-30 

100-61 

•000071 

•005061 

15-30 

100*50 

•000071 

•005076 

20-32 

100-60 

•000074 

•004796 

20-24 

100-45 

•000074 

•004811 

25-50 

100-56 

•000078 

•004543 

25-43 

100-43 

•000078 

•004568 

3000 

100-66 

•000081 

•004337 

29-91 

] 00-45 

•000081 

•004350 

35-96 

100-39 

•000085 

•004087 

35-84 

100-83 

•000085 

•004104 

4119 

100-21 

•000089 

•003886 

4116 

10016 

•000088 

•003902 

46'84 

99*91 

•000092 

•003698 

46'39 

9979 

•000092 

-003709 

60-8tf 

9971 

-000095 

•003660 

60-93 

99-69 

•000095 

•003558 

56*S0 

99-60 

-000099 

•003366 

66-73 

99-45 

•000099 

•003376 


In reducing the 
tile expr^ion 


observations, the value 1*3397 for the relative density at 0", and 
V = 1 + *08l2494< + •06l887t® + •Oj6865««, 


for the tb^mal expansion (Zakdxb, ' Annalen,’ 214, 161), have been adopted. 

81 * 2 
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Taking 

iji =r -006021 
=a 0°-33 

we obtain the formula 


178 = ‘008371 173 (calculated) = -004605 

«8 = 56'®76 <8 (from curve) s= 26®-52, 


_ 188-08 
~ (169-03 + ’ 


which gives values in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-33 

•006021 

•006021 

•000000 

512 

•005688 

•005691 

+ *000003 

10-14 

•00537] 

*005374 

+ -000003 

15*30 

*005068 

•005076 

+ -000008 

20*28 1 

•004803 

•004810 

+ -000007 

25*46 I 

•004561 

*004555 

+ -000004 

29*94 1 

*004343 

•004360 

+ -000007 

35*90 ! 

*004095 

•004099 

+ -000004 

41*17 

•003894 

•003894 

•000000 

46*36 1 

•003704 

•003707 

+ -000003 

50*91 1 

•003555 

•008554 

- '000001 

56*?6 j 

•003371 

•003371 

•000000 


Isohutyl Bromide. (CH8)3CH,CH3Br, 

After drying with phosphoric oxide, the liquid boiled between 91°-80 and 90° 
Bar. 763"8 millima Corrected and reduced b.p. = 91°-7. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 67-24. Calculated, 68 50. 

Obsex-vations for viscosity :— 


Left-limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V* 

0-33 

100*32 

•000042 

•008190 

0-°36 

100-19 

*000042 

■008203 

739 

100*29 

*000046 

•007447 

7-42 

10018 

•000046 

•007459 

1611 

100-26 

•000050 

•006679 

16-06 

10018 

•000050 

•006692 

23-70 

100-22 

•000055 

•006103 

28-72 

100-12 

•000056 

•006121 

3218 

100*81 

*000060 

•005551 

32-16 

100-69 

•000060 

•005664 

40*33 

100*67 

•000064 

•006094 

40-35 

100-49 

•000064 

■005105 

48-42 

100-72 

•000069 

•004692 

48-36 

100-57 

•000069 

•004703 

6611 

1 99-94 

•000073 

•004348 

6618 

09-83 

•000073 

■004355 

6416 

99-96 

•000078 

•004035 

6418 

99-82 

•000078 

•004039 

72-59 

10014 ' 

•000083 

•008724 

72-55 

100-02 

•000083 

•003735 

80-16 

100-19 

•000088 

•008480 

80-21 

100*06 

•000088 

•003489 

87-92 

100-18 

•000093 

• -008225 

87-94 

100-05 

•000093 

■0(^3 
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In reducing tbe observations, the value of 1-249 fear the density at 0°, and the 
volumes given by Pieeke and Puchot (‘Annales de Chim. et de Phys.’ (4), 22, 814) 
for the' thermal expansion, have been made use of. 

Taking 

Vi ~ '008196 1 /g = ’003229 i?® (calculated) = '005145 

= 0®-34 fj = 87°’93 ig (from curve) = 39®-42, 

we obtain the expression 

_ 47223 

“ ( 161-62 + <)2 iw ’ 


which gives the following calculated values:— 


Mean temp. 

V* 

Difference. 

Obeei-ved (mean). 

Oalculated. 

0*34 

•00820 

•00820 

-00000 

7*40 

•00745 

•00747 

4 - *00002 

16-08 

•00669 

•00671 

-f- *00002 ‘ 

2371 

•00611 

•00613 

-1- -00002 

82*17 

•00566 

•00657 

+ *00001 

40-84 

•00510 

•00509 

-- -00001 

48-39 

•00470 

•00468 

- -00002 

56-14 

•00435 

•00433 

- -00002 

64-17 

•00404 

•00401 

- -00003 

72-57 

•00373 

•00370 

- -00003 

80-18 

•00348 

•00346 

- -00002 

87-93 

1 

•00323 

•00323 

1 

•00000 


Allyl Brmnide. CHj:CH.CH 3 Br. 

Prepared by Mr. J. G. Saltmaesh, Assoc. B.C.S., by Geosheinte’s method (‘Bulletin 
de la Soc. Chim. de Paris/ 30, 98). After drying and distillation the liquid boiled 
between 69®"58 and 70°-28. Bar. 745-7 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 7(f‘5. 

Vapour density: 

Found, I. 59'40; II. 59-11; Calculated, 60’40. 

The mercury in both cases was found to be slightly attackenl by the vapoui of the 
allyl bromide. 

The observations fr»r -viscomty gave 
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lieft limb. 

Bight Hiub. 

Temp. 

Frees. 

Con*, 


Temp. 

Press. 

Carr. 

V* 

0-30 

10M2 

-000068 

•006162 

0-30 

100-93 

•000068 

•006174 

6-60 

101-18 

-000073 

•005734 

6-69 

101-01 

•000073 

•005727 

12*42 

101*24 

-000077 

•005367 

1242 

101-05 

•000077 

•005376 

18*36 

101*26 

•000081 

•005040 

18*33 

101*11 

•000081 

•005054 

24-72 

101*50 

*000086 

•004721 

24*75 

101*34 

•000086 

•004733 

30*87 

101*66 

•000091 

•004444 

80*81 

101-50 

•000091 

•004453 

37-22 

101-77 

*000096 

•004207 

37*22 

101*61 

•000095 

•004190 

42-87 

101-80 

•000099 

•003996 

42*81 

101*64 

•000099 

•003980 

47-88 

100-61 

•000102 

•003803 

47*86 

100*49 

•000102 

•003807 

.54-46 

100-.36 

*000107 

*003589 

54*65 

100*27 

•000107 

•003586 

61-12 

100-16 

*000111 

•003403 

61*18 

100*03 

•000111 

•003401 

68-67 

1 

99-97 

*000117 

*003192 

68*67 

99*83 

•000117 

1 -003195 


In reducing the observations the value d{0°/0°) — 1*4593 for the relative density, 
and the expression 

V = 1 + •02l2275< ~ •0e44365<® + *0725843<3 

for the thermal expansion, were used (Zandbr, ‘ Annalen,’ 214, 145). 

Taking 

Tji — *006168 Tjg = *003193 (calculated) = *004438 

<1 = 0°*30 ijj = 68‘’*67 (from curve) = 31°*20, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 30-360 

~ (145*03 ’ 


which gives values in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calonlated. 

0*30 

, 

•006168 

•006168 

•000000 

6*64 

•005730 

•005785 

-f *000005 

12-42 

•005372 

•005880 

+ 'OOCOOS 

18-34 

•005046 

•006051 

+ -000006 

24-73 

•004727 

•004731 

+ -000004 

30-84 

*004449 

•004454 

+ 000006 

37-22 

•004198 

•004191 

-•000007 

42-84 

•003988 

•003979 

-•000009 

47-86 '■ 

■003805 

•003804 

-•000001 

54-55 

•003587 

•003689 

+ -000002 

6115 

■OOS402 

•003395 

-•000007 

68-67 

•008193 

•008193 

•000000 
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Ethylene Bromide. CHaBr.OHgBr. 

A considerable quantity of ethylene dibromide was dried over phosphoric oxide and 
frozen. By repeated freezing and partial liquefaction a fraction was eventually 
obtained which melted constantly at 9“‘25. This was again dried over phosphoric 
oxide and distilled; it boiled between 130®’28 and 130°’60. Bar. 761'2 miUims. 
Corrected and reduced b.p. = 130°*39. 

Vapour density : 

Found, 93‘07 Calculated, 93 •74. 


Observations for viscosity :— 


Left limb. ; 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

i 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


9-48 

130-07 

-000038 

•020511 1 

9*51 

129-45 

•000038 

•020543 

20-66 

129-73 

•000046 

•016964 

20-61 

129-62 

•000046 

•017005 

31-27 

130-51 

-000053 

•014440 

31-16 

130-36 

•000053 

•014463 

41-64 

130-03 

-000061 

•012508 

41*64 

129-95 

•000061 

•012529 

51-93 

129-65 

-000068 

•010980 

51-69 

129-46 

•000068 

•011006 

6-2-97 

129-01 

-000076 

•009655 

62-78 

128-84 

-000076 

•009685 

73-44 

129-71 

-000085 

•008623 

73-53 

129 49 

•000085 

•008624 

85-95 

129-56 

•000094 

•007607 

85-80 

129-42 

-000094 

•007632 

95-86 

129-46 

•000102 

•006939 1 

95-77 

129-26 

•000102 

•006940 

105-74 

129.38 

•000110 

•006336 1 

105-68 

129-17 

•000110 

•006342 

117-08 

129-45 

•000119 

•005769 ! 

116-75 

129-25 

•000119 

•005782 

126-71 

129-51 

•000127 

•005323 1 

1 

126-72 

129-29 1 

•000127 

•005321 


In reducing the observations the value 2-2132 for the density at 0°, and the 
expression 

V = 1 + -03952845^ + •0e6834.')5«® + •083 9 47«‘‘ 

for the thermal expansion, were adopted (Thorpe, loc. cit.). 

Taking 

Tjj = *020527 ijs — ’005322 1^2 (calculated) = ‘010452 

*1 = 9'’'49 % = 126°-71 < 2 (^ 0 ® curve) = 56°'08, 

we obtain the formula 

^ 30535 

“ ( 80'802 + 0 ^’*“* ’ 

which gives the f<^lowing calculated values:— 
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Mean temp. 



Differenee* 

Observed (mean). 

Ckloulated* 

e 

9-49 

•02053 

•02053 

•00000 

20-68 

. -01698 

•01699 

+ -00001 

81-21 

•01446 

•01447 

+ -00002 

41-64 

•01262 

•01262 

•00000 

61-81 

•01099 

•01100 

+ -00001 

62-87 

•00967 

•00966 

- -00001 

73-48 

•00862 

•00861 

- -00001 

85-97 

•00762 

•00769 

-•00003 

95-81 

•00694 

•00691 

-•00003 

105-71 

•00634 

•00633 

- -00001 

117-01 

•00577 

•00675 

- -00002 

1 126-71 

•00532 

i -00.532 

•00000 


Propylene Bromide. CHg.CHBr.CHgBr. 


Prepared by Kajolbauh. After drying over phosphoric oxide the liquid boiled 
between 140°'90 and 141°'17. Bar. 753’9inillims. Corrected and reduced b.p,=141°'35. 
Vapour density: 

Found 1007. Calculated 10076. 


Observations for viscosity - 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V’ 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0-37 

129-56 

-000031 

•022838 

0-35 

129-39 

•000031 

•022866 

12-91 

130-46 

•000040 

•018147 

12-91 

130-24 

•000040 

•018166 

25-27 

130*44 

•000046 

•014937 

25-27 

13028 

•000046 

•014937 

.38-00 

130-47 

•000054 

•012472 

88-04 

130-27 

•000054 

•012469 

50*18 

130-00 

•000062 

•010703 

49-99 

129-79 

•000062 

•010732 

63-20 

130-12 

•000072 

•009185 

6319 

129-89 

•000072 

•009183 

76-47 

130-06 

•000081 

•007974 

76-46 

129-90 

-000081 

•007966 

89-46 

130-10 

•000090 

•007046 

88-80 

129-89 

•000090 

•007044 

101-16 

180-13 

•000100 

••J06287 

10120 

129-96 

•000100 

■006281 

113-61 

130-15 

•000109 

•005636 

113-81 

129-99 

•000109 

•005624 

127-97 

130-12 

•000121 

•005010 

127-98 

129-92 

•000121 

•006010 

].36-62 

130-08 

•000127 

•004687 

1.36-72 

129-92 

•000127 

•004681 


In reducing the observations, the value l'96l7 for the relative density at 0°, and 
the expression 

V = 1 + •0891672« + •05l2277<* + %n010^ 
for the thermal expansion (Zandeb, ‘ Annalen/ 214, 175), were adopted. 
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* '^23847 ijg = -004684 % (oalcukted) =s *010^5 

<1 — 0 36 t^ — lae^'O? *3 (from curve) = 52°-98, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 48-803 

■" (88-757,+ O”®'* ’ 

which gives the following values- 


Mean temp. 

n 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-36 

-02286 

•02285 

•00000 

12-91 

-01816 

•01824 

+ -00008 

26-27 

•01494 

•01499 

-b -00005 

38-02 

■01247 

•01249 

+ -00002 

60-08 

•01072 

•01072 

■00000 

63-19 

•0091S 

•00919 

+ -00001 

76’46 

•00797 

•00796 

— -00001 

89-13 

•00704 

•00702 

- 00002 

101-18 

-00628 

•00628 

1 *00000 

113-71 

•00566 

•00563 

— -00002 

127-97 

•00601 

•00801 

•00000 

136-67 

•00468 

•00468 

•00000 


Isohutylme Bromide. (CHa)3CBr.CH2Br. 


A quantity of this substance, procured from Kahlbaum, was placed over phos¬ 
phoric oxide for some days and then distilled. It boiled completely between 148°-85 
and 149°-60, Bar. 752-5 millima Corrected and reduced b.p. = 149"-6. 

Before introducing it into the glischrometer, it was again distUled under reduced 
pressure, and the portion coming over between the pressures 77 and 91 millima was 
employed for the experiments. 

The observations for viscosity were as follows;— 



Left limb. 

Right limb. 

I 

Temp. 

Pme. 

Oorr. 

V 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

n 

ibW 

40-80 
66-90 
80-64 
98-67 
107-16 
121-72 
188 76 
142-46 

180-62 

129-97 

129-84 

129-68 

129-67 

180-62 

120-69 

•000026 

•000041 

.-.000067 

•000066 

-000076 

-000086 

•600W7 

■000106 

■000113 

♦ 

•024658 

•016278 

-010648 

-009027 

-007809 

•006808 

-006983 

•006821 

■004946 

e 

0-39 

26-94 

53-18 

80-66 

93-60 

107-16 

121-76 

188-76 

142-42 

180-26 

129-83 

129-73 

129-63 

129- 40 

130- 37 
130-38 
180-42 
130-41 

-000020 

•000038 

-000049 

•000066 

•000076 

•000086 

•000097 

•000106 

•000112 

•032908 

■019163 

•012741 

•009032 

•007821 

•006803 

•006923 

•006322 

■004936 


MJX)(XncOIV.---A, 
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In reducing the observations we employed the value d (15®/15®) =a 1'74343 |pven by 
Pbsrkikt (* Chem . 8 oc , Trans./ 45, 525) for the relative density, and the expression 

V = 1 + •0,95566< 4- •0e31753«® -f •08500821«» 


for the thermal expansion (Thobf]E! and L. M. Jokbs, loc, cit.). 

Taking 

rfi = ’032903 ijg == '004941 17 * (calculated) = ’012750 

<1 = 0°’39 <3 = 142°’44 (from curve) *= 53“'12, 

we obtain 

79-485 

“ (75-GO + ’ 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0°39 

-03290 

•03290 

•00000 

13-67 

•02456 

•02463 

+ -00007 

2694 

•01916 

•01919 

*00003 

40-0) 

•01628 

•01528 

•00000 

63-18 

•01274 

•01274 

•00000 

66-90 

-01065 

•01062 

- -00003 

80-60 

•00903 

•00900 

1 -00003 

93-68 

•00781 

•00779 

! - -00002 

107-16 

•00680 

•00679 

- -00001 

121-74 

•00593 

•00691 

- *00002 

138-76 

•00532 

•00632 

•00000 

142-44 

•00494 

■00494 

•00000 


Acetylene Bromide. (Symmetrical Dibromethylene.) (CHBr:CHBr.) 

Prepared by Dr. Plimpton, to whom our thanks are due for the specimen. The 
liquid boiled between 108°'9 and 109°-7. Bar. 757*8 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 109°'4. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 92'04. Calculated, 92*77. 


Observations for viscosity 
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Lett limb* 


Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

^ Oorr. 

7* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

7- 

0 -^ 

128-99 

*000070 

•012168 

0-88 

12873 

•000070 

•012171 

1103 

129-07 

-000078 

•010693 

10-88 

128*76 

•000078 

•010701 

19^94 

129-07 

•000086 

•009592 

19-93 

128*84 

•000086 

•009603 

80-15 

129-17 

-000096 

-008579 

30*13 

128-93 

•000096 

•008594 

39-45 

129-22 

*000104 

-007812 

89*53 

128-96 

•000104 

•007820 

47-80 

129-19 

■000111 

-007222 

47-81 

128-99 

*000111 

•007224 

58-00 

129*25 

•000120 

-006688 

57-92 

129-00 

•000120 

•006695 

67-21 

129*26 

•000128 

•006099 

67-17 

129*02 

•000128 

•006102 

76-65 

129*37 

*000137 

•005651 

76-79 

129*10 

•000136 

•005650 

85-95 

129*37 

•000145 

•005249 

86-95 

12913 

•000145 

•005266 

97-10 

129*20 

*000156 

•004831 

97-10 

128*99 

•000154 

•004839 

106-74 

129*22 

•000163 

•004638 

106-71 

129*01 

•000162 

•004542 


The published determinations of the density of acetylene bromide are somewhat 
discordant. Two independent estimations of the sample employed by us gave 
d ( 074 °) = 2’29866 and 2'29847 ; mean = 2‘2986, which we have adopted in the 
calculations. This agrees closely with Wegeb's value, d{0°l0°) — 2’2983. 

For the thermal expansion we have used Wegeb’s expression (‘Annalen,’ 221, 72) 

V=: 1 + '0399 1 03< + •06l7519<* + •08ll776«®. 

Taking 

Tji = 012167 178 = ‘004540 7}^ (calculated) = *007432 

= O^'Se — 105°*72 <2 (from curve) = 44°'77, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 14-868 

~ (112-29 + 0' “** ’ 

which gives the following calculated values:— 


Mean temp. 

7- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Oalotilated. 

0*86 

•01217 

•01217 

•00000 

10*95 

•01070 

•01070 

•00000 

19-93 

■00960 

*00963 

+ -00003 

30-14 

*00859 

*00861 

+ -00002 

39-49 

•00782 

•00782 

•00000 

47-80 

•00722 

•00722 

•00000 

57-96 

•00659 

■00668 

-•00001 

67-19 

•00610 

•00608 

- -00002 

76-72 

•00666 i 

•00663 

- -00002 

86-95 

•00525 

•00523 

-•00002 

9710 

•00488 

•00482 

- -00001 

105-72 

•00454 

•00454 

•00000 


3 Q 2 
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OhlObidbs. 

Propjfl Chhride. CHg-CH^CHgCa. 

A quantity of tlie chloride obtained from Eahlbattm was dried by phosphoric 
oxide and distilled. It boiled between 4()°'l and 46°‘S. Bar. 754*4 millima Corrected 
and reduced b.p. 46®*47. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 39*56. Calculated, 39*18. 

Observations for viscosity:— 


1 Left limb, 

Bigbt limb. 1 

Temp. 

PreB8. 

COTV. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr, 

V- 

OAS 

100*00 

*000057 

•004326 

e 

0*47 

99*96 

•000057 

•004330 

5*25 

99*95 

*000060 

•004103 

6*23 

99*85 

•000060 

•004106 

10*08 

99*80 

•000063 

•003893 

10*05 

99*73 

*000063 

•003896 

14*68 

99*74 

•000065 

*003706 

14*63 

99*66 

•000066 

*003711 

20*74 

100*01 

*000069 

•003491 

20*68 

99*94 

*000069 

*003499 

26*80 

99*99 

•000071 

*003340 

25-73 

99*92 

•000071 

•003347 

30*3.3 

99*95 

*000074 

*003178 

1 30 44 

99*86 I 

*000074 

*003177 

35*36 

99*90 

*000077 

*003040 

1 35*40 

99*84 < 

*000077 

*008037 

40*81 

99*89 

*000080 

•002882 

40*83 

99*81 

*000080 

•002892 

44*67 

99*89 

*000082 

*002786 

44*69 

99*79 

•000082 

•002783 


In reducing the observations the value d {0^/0°) = 0*9123 for the relative density, 
and the expression; 

V = 1 + *0jl3806t + *0538313<2 - *07l3859<» 

for the thermal expansion (Zander, ‘ Annalen,’ 214, 157), were used. 

Taking 

ijj = *004327 1^3 = *002784 % (calculated) = *003471 

= 0"*45 <3 = 44'’*68 tj (from curve) = 21°*48, 

we obtain 

662*52 

” (203*36 + <)*■""' 

from which the following calculated values are obtained 
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Heaa temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Galoniated. 

0°45 

*004327 

-004327 

-000000 

5-24 

'004104 

•004108 

+-000004 

10-06 

-008894 

-003902 

+ -000008 

14-65 

-003709 

-008720 

+ -000011 

20-71 

*003495 

•003498 

+ -000003 

26-76 

-003344 

•003327 

- -000017 

30-38 

-008178 

-003181 i 

+ -000003 

35-88 

-003038 

-00.3084 

-•000004 

40-82 

■002887 

-002884 

- -OOCK^S 

44-68 

•002784 

■002784 ! 

•000000 


I$opr<ypyl Chlonde. (CH8)jjCHCl. 


A sample from Kahlbaum, after drying over phosphoric oxide, was distilled. It 
boiled between 35°'80 and 35°‘86. Bar. 762'! millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 35°'74. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 38‘92. Calculated, 39’18. 


The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Bigbt limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press. 


■1 

0-27 

MUSm 


HWiB 

0-27 

■19 

•000060 

•004003 

6-68 




6-69 


•000064 

•003716 

1102 




11-02 


•000067 

■003540 

1646 




16-48 

B 

•000070 

•003341 

22-58 

] 00-81 


-003138 

2-2-47 


•000074 

•003143 

28-22 




28-22 

100-21 

•000077 

•002964 

.33-05 



•002827 



-000080 

•002832 


In reducing the observations, the value d = U*8825 for the relative density, 

and the expresnon 

V = 1 + •0al3696< + •0555287*® 

for the themal expansbn (Zander, ' Annalen,' 214, 158), were employed. 

Taking 

CV ' 

= ‘004000 Ijs ss -002829 % (calculated) = '008364 

<jss:0'°27 *8a=s83“‘02 *j (from curve) = 15°*75, 
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we obtain 


9-2641 

■" (133-60 + 0' “** ’ 


which gives an extremely good agreement with the observed values :— 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-27 


-004000 

•000000 

6-68 



•000000 


•003540 


•000000 

16*47 



- *000003 




•000000 

28-22 


-002963 

•f -000001 

3302 


•002829 

•000000 


Fsobutyl Chloride. (CH 8 )sCH.CH 2 Cl. 


A sample from Kahlbaum, after standing over phosphoric oxide for several days, 
was distilled, and the fraction boiling between 68°-33 and 69°'03 was used for the 
experiments. Bar. 750-7 millima Corrected and reduced b.p. = 69°*02. 

Vapour density -. 

Found, I. 47-07 ; II. 46-90. Calculated, 46-20. 


Observations for viscosity:— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Oorr. 


Temp. 

Press, 

Corr. 


0-35 

100-70 

•000048 

•005814 

0-36 

100-91 

•000048 

•005817 

5*96 

100-59 

•000045 

•005397 

6-98 

100*69 

•000045 

•005404 

11-93 

101*40 

•000049 

•005016 

11-98 

101-46 

•000049 

•006014 

18-70 

99-.H 

•000051 

•004638 

- 18-69 

99-60 

-000051 

•004636 

23-41 

98-68 

•000053 

•004386 

23-66 

98-75 

•000053 

•004386 

29*47 

100-88 

•000058 

•004104 

2946 

100-95 

•000058 

•004101 

37-33 

100-17 

•000062 

•003766 

37*32 

100-32 

•000062 

•008770 

42*43 

100-94 

•000065 

•0(^576 

42-44 

101-08 

•000066 

•003675 

48*70 : 

100-06 

•000068 

•008357 

48-73 

100-14 

•000068 

•008361 

63-77 

99-30 

•000070 

•003194 

63-72 

99-39 

-000070 

•003200 

60-40 

lOl-OO 

•000075 

•003002 

6013 

98-76 

-000076 

•003012 

66-34 

101-28 

•000078 

•002882 

65-27 

101-22 

•000078 

i 

•ooaffirs 
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In reducing tlie observations, the value 0*8953 for the density at 0 °, and the 
relative volumes at different temperatures given by Pierbb and Pucmot (‘ Ann. de 
Ohim. et de Phys.' (4) 22 , 810), were employed. 

Taldng 

i^j = *005816 ijs = ’002877 17 * (calculated) = ’004091 

<1 = 0°’85 ^3 = 65‘’’30 (from curve) = 29°’78, 

we obtain the expression 

_ 61-940 

■” ( 141-87 + ’ 

which gives values agreeing closely with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Galcnlated. 

0°35 

‘005816 

•006816 

•000000 

5-97 

•005401 

•005409 

-f‘000008 

11-95 

•005015 

•005022 

+ •000007 

18-69 

•004637 

•004635 

-•000002 

23-47 

•004386 

■004388 

+ •000002 

29-46 

•004102 

•004105 

+•000003 

37-32 

•003768 

•003775 

+ •000007 

42-43 

•008576 

•003581 

+ •000006 

48-71 

•003359 

•003364 

+ •000006 

53-74 

•003197 

■003204 

+ •000007 

60-26 

•003007 

•003013 

+•000006 

65-30 

•002877 

•002877 

•000000 


AUyl CUoride. CH8:CH.CHjCl. 


Made by the action of phosphorus trichloride on allyl alcohol by Mr. J. G. Salt- 
UASSH, A.K.C.B., to whom we are indebted for the preparation of the other haloid 
derivatives of aUyl employed by us. The purified product boiled between 44'’’95 and 
45®’18. Bar. 752*4 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 45°*29. 

Vt^ur density: 

Pound, 38*54. Calculated, 38*18. 

Observations for viscosity 
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lieft limb. 

Eight limb. 

-1 

Temp. 

— 

Press. 

Oorr. 

7* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0^50 

100-63 

‘000067 

•004036 

0*56 

I00‘44 

-000067 

*004035 

6-96 

100.38 

-000070 

•003797 

6-02 

100-32 

•000070 

•003804 

1119 

10021 

-000074 

•008596 

11-20 

100-15 

‘000074 

•008600 

16-68 

100-06 

-000077 

•003406 

16-64 

1 (XH)6 

•000077 

•003409 

21-94 

99-92 

-000080 

•003228 

21-98 

99-87 

•000080 

•003232 

28-34 

98-69 

-000083 

•003038 

28-31 

98-68 

•000088 

-003080 

33-98 

98-48 

-000086 

•002884 

83-96 

98-40 

•000086 

•002887 

38-34 

98-31 

•000089 

•002776 

38-41 

98-24 

•000089 

•002773 

42-10 

98-08 

•000091 

-002680 

1 

42-11 

98-02 

•000091 

-002683 


The value 0’9610 for the relative densitj at O'*, and the expreesion 

V = 1 + •08l3218« 4- -OjSOrSi* - •0741915<» 

for the thermal expansion (Zander, ‘ Annalen,’ vol. 214, p. 143), have been employed 
in the reduction of the observations. 

Taking 

= ‘004035 173 = ‘002681 (calculated) = ‘003289 

= 0°‘53 «8 = 42'’‘10 <8 (from curve) = 20° 10, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 27‘705 

~ (167 08 + 0”"* ’ 


which gives results in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Caicnlated. 

0-53 

•004035 

•004036 

•000000 

6-98 

•003800 

•003808 

+ -000008 

11-19 

•003698 

•003599 

+ -000001 

16-66 

•003408 

•003404 

-•000004 

21-93 

•003230 

'008231 

-QOOOOl 

28-32 



•000000 

33-97 

•002885 

■002884 

-•000001 

88-37 

•002774 

•002771 

-•000008 

42-10 

*002681 

•002681 

•000000 


Methylene Chloride, Cl^Olj. 

A quantity of this liquid, obtained from Kahlsaitm, was placed over phoaphono 
anhydride and distilled. It boiled between 40°'68 and 40°‘88. Bar. 769'2 mdlims. 
Corrected and reduced b.p. s=: 40°'41. 
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Vapour deiudty: 

Found, 42‘42, Calculated, 42‘37. 


Tlie obeervations for viscosity were as follows:— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

0-49 

100-42 

-000071 

-005335 

0*44 

100-35 

*000071 

•005324 

6-70 

100*33 

-000074 

•006017 

5*71 

100-23 

•000074 

•006028 

10-]5 

10031 

■000077 

•004793 

JO-22 

100-17 

•000077 

004796 

15*45 

100*28 

-000081 

•004548 

15*45 

100*14 

•000081 

•004552 

20-6.3 

100*25 

•000084 

•004327 

20-54 

100-09 

•000084 

•004333 

25-CO 

10016 

*000087 

•004131 

25-68 

100-02 

•000087 

•004144 

80-96 

100*01 

•000091 1 

•003930 

31-00 

99-93 

•000091 

•003936 

37-53 

99*98 1 

1 

•000095 1 

■003703 

37-50 

99-84 

•000095 

•003712 


In reducing the observations we have adopted Perkin’s value for the relative 
density d{l5°l'[5°) = 1‘3377, and the expression 

V = 1 + -OaiaOSOSI + •052735«2 — 

already given by one of us (Thorpe, loc. cit.), for the thermal expansion. 

Taking 

= -005329 ijg = -003707 (calculated) = -004445 

= 0'’-46 ig = 37°-51 (from curve) = 17°-82, 

we obtain the formula 

5-8778 

“ (128-88 + ’ 


which gives values in close agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

o-w 

•005329 

•005329 

•000000 

5-73 

*005023 

•005031 • 

•f -000008 ! 

10-18 

•004794 

•004801 

4 *000007 

16-46 ! 

•004545 

•004551 

-h *000006 

20-68 

•004330 

•004329 

-- *000001 

26-69 

•004187 

•004126 

- -000011 

80-M 

•003938 

•003928 

- *000005 

8751 

•003707 

•008707 

•000000 


MDCOOXCIV,—A. 3 R 
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1 


Ethylene Chloride. CH,aCH*Cl. 


A specimen of this liquid was dried over phosphoric anhydride and distilled. It 
boiled between 83'’‘91 and 84°'08. Bar. 761*0 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. 83“*98. 

Vapour density : 

Found, I. 48*99; 11. 49*29. Calculated, 49*37. 


Observations for viscosity :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 



mi 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr, 


o-s.'i 


•000042 

•011194 

0*30 

127*96 

•000042 

•011229 

7*22 

128*13 

•000046 

•010020 

7*24 

127*97 

•000046 

*010022 

14*71 

128*13 

*000051 

*008959 

14*75 

127*99 

•000051 

•008964 

21*84 

128*26 

•000056 

*008126 

21*85 

128*13 

•000056 

•008132 

2878 

128*21 

•000061 

*007408 

28*78 

128*11 

*000061 

•007426 

36*90 

12821 

•000066 

•006684 

36*87 

128*09 

•000066 

*006707 

43*88 

128*22 

•oooori 

*006163 

43*90 

128*07 

•000071 

•006168 

5178 

128*14 

*000077 

*005670 

61-69 

128*07 

•000076 

•005666 

58*52 

128*19 

•000082 

•005265 

58*55 

128*05 

•000082 

•005273 

65*56 

128*23 

•000087 

•004907 

65*51 

128*08 

•000087 

•004917 

72*98 

128*28 

*000092 

•004552 

72*93 

128*14 

•000092 

‘004564 

81*06 

128*35 

•000098 

•004213 

81-09 

128*20 

•000099 

•004221 


In reducing the observations the value 1*28082 for the density at 0°, and the 
expression 

V = 1 + *0sll5303« + *0e825693«® + *089625«® 


(Thobpe, loc. cit.) for the thermal expansion, have been adopted. 

Taking 

iji z= *011211 % = *004^17 % (calculated) = *006876 

= 0°*31 ^8 = 81°*07 (from curve) = 34°*80, 

we obtain the formula 

24*256 

■“ (100*67 + ’ 


which gives the following calculated values:— 
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TAmoi t62np, 


Diffei*ence. 

ObseiVed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0^1 

-011211 

-011211 

-000000 

723 

•010021 

•010041 

+ *000020 

14-78 

•008961 

•008978 

+ -000017 

21-84 

•008129 

•008128 

- -000001 

28-78 

•007417 

•007416 

- ‘000001 

36-88 

•006695 

•006704 

+ *000009 

43-89 

•006166 

•006171 

•f -000005 

51-74 

•005668 

•005652 

-- -000016 

58-53 

•005239 

•005256 

-f -000017 

65-53 

•004912 

•004893 

- *000019 

72-95 

•004568 

•004550 

- *000008 

81-07 

•004217 

•004217 

•000000 


Ethylidene Chloride. CHj.CHCL, 


A sample, prepared from paraldehyde and free from phosphorus, was fractionated, 
and the portion boiling between 56°‘84 and 57°'24 was employed for the experiments. 
Bar. 753‘0 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 57°‘32. 

Vapour density : 

Found, 49’38. Calculated, 49'37. 


Observations for viscosity :— 


Leffc limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V - 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

7-06 

128-11 

-000073 

•005682 

7-06 

128*11 

•000073 

•005690 

11-34 

127*97 

-000077 

•005400 

11*14 

127-94 

•000077 

•005426 

15-34 

128*25 

•000080 

*005153 

15-34 

128-2-2 

•000080 

•005160 

1931 

128-26 

-000083 

•004933 

19*31 

128*14 

•000083 

•004934 

23-24 

128-16 

-000086 

•004730 

•23-21 

128*87 

•000086 

•004742 

27-84 

12811 

•000089 

•004503 

27*86 

128-02 

•000090 

•004510 

31-51 

128-02 

-000092 

•004338 

31-59 

127-97 

•000092 

•004337 

35-67 

128-00 

-000095 

•004166 

36-66 

127-88 

•000096 

•004165 

40-21 

127-82 

•000099 

•003973 

40-16 

127-75 

•000099 

•003980 

43-74 

128-41 

•000102 

•003834 

48-74 

128-35 

•000102 

•003838 

47-96 

128-15 

•000105 

•003694 

47-94 

128*06 

•000105 

*003696 

54-54 

127-94 

•000110 

•003476 

54-54 

127-86 

•000110 

•003476 


In reducing the observations the value r2049 for the density at 0°, and the 
expression 


3 R 2 
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V = 1 + •08l28402« + '05l89062«® + 


(Thorpe, loc, cit.) for the thermal expansioiii were used. 

Taking 

iji = '005686 17 s = -003476 ijj (calculated) =r *004446 

= 7° 06 <3 = 54°'54 (from curve) = 29°'06, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 22-247 V 

~ (132-02 + ’ 


which gives values in close agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

7* 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calcnlaied. 

7*06 

*005686 

•005686 

•000000 

11-24 

•005413 

•005411 

- -000002 

15*34 

•oosi-se 

•005161 

+ -000006 

19*31 

•004934 

*004936 

+ -000002 

23*22 

*004736 

*004729 

- -000007 

27*85 

*004506 

•004502 

- -000004 

31*55 

•004337 

•004333 

- -000004 

35*61 

•004160 

*004158 

- -000002 

40*18 

•003976 

*003975 

- -000001 

43*74 

•003836 

•003841 

+ -000005 

47*95 

•003695 

•003693 

- -000002 

54*54 

•003476 

•003476 

-000000 


Chloroform. CHCls. 

We are indebted to Mr. David Howard for the sample of pure chloroform which 
has served or our experiments. It was placed over phosphoric oxide for some hours 
and distilled. It boiled completely between 61°’43 and 61®'58. Bar. 764*0 millims. 
Corrected and reduced b.p. = 61°'34. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 59-40. Calculated, 69'5 5. 


Observations for viscosity :• 
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Left limb, 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

i 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 



100-46 


IHH 

0-33 


HMH 

•006984 

6-27 

100-53 


•006590 ‘ 

5*26 



•006698 


100*23 



10*29 



•006245 

16-89 

100*16 


-005873 

15-96 

BfiTiVijiH 

•000070 

•005879 

21-42 

100-11 


-005668 

21-42 

99*98 

•000078 

•005566 

25-93 

100*01 



25-94 

99*89 

•000076 

■005821 

31*45 

99-99 


•005037 

31-49 

99-83 

•000079 

•005042 

36-81 

99-90 


•004784 

36-83 1 

99*79 

■000083 

•004791 

42*07 

99-81 


•004563 



•000086 

•004565 

46-88 

100-66 


•004376 

46*88 

100*53 

•000089 

■004380 

62-75 

100-67 


*004152 

62-70 


*000093 

•004160 

56*96 

100-66 



56*94 


*000096 

•004012 


In redacing the observations we have employed the value 1*52637 for the density 
at 0°, and the expression 

7 = 1 + •0al23024« + -ObIZISSSI* + •0g8338«s 

for the thermal expansion (Thorpe, loc. cit.). 

Taking 

iji = *006979 r /3 = *004006 (calculated) = *005288 

— 0°*33 ^3 = 56°*94 <2 (from curve) = 26“'48, 

we obtain the formula 

70-4244 

~ (158-33 + ’ 


which gives results in 


very good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0^33 

*006979 

■006979 

•000000 

5*26 

•006594 

•006601 

+ -000007 

10*26 

•006242 

•006260 

+ -000008 

16-92 

■005876 

•005885 

+ -000009 

21-42 

•005662 

•005562 

•000000 

25-93 

•006814 

•005316 

+ -000002 

31-47 

*005039 

■005017 

— -000002 

36-82 

*004787 

•004789 

*000002 

42-06 

•004565 

•004564 

- -000001 

46-88 

•004378 

•004370 

- -000008 

52-72 

•004156 

•004153 

- -000003 

56-94 

*004006 

•004006 

•000000 
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Carbon Tetrachloride. CO*. 

The sample employed for our observations was obtained by repeatedly Stating a 
quantity of the rectified liquid with potash solution, decanting, drying over phosphoric 
oxide, and fractionating. The liquid was eventually found to boil constantly at 
76°‘76. Bar. 7o5'4 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. s= 76‘’*96. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 76’62. Calculated, 76*74. 


Observations for viscosity :— 




Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 


H| 

mm 

Press. 

Corr. 


0 %l 

129-68 

•000045 

-013320 

0-60 

129*48 


-013323 

7*20 

129-47 

•000050 

*011864 

7-10 

129*33 


•011905 

14-90 

129-32 

•000056 

-010467 

14*88 

129-23 


-010487 

21-20 

129-34 

•000061 

-009513 

21*23 

129*17 

•000061 

•009522 

27-55 

129-13 

-000066 

-008705 

27*57 


-000066 

*008706 

35-21 

128-97 

•000072 

-007847 

36*22 

128-88 

•000073 

-007864 

4208 

128-71 

-000078 

-007194 

42-08 



HllwkliwI 

49*52 

12852 

-000084 

-006665 

49-60 

128-39 

-000084 

*006569 

56*26 

128*36 

•000090 

-006075 

56-31 

128*26 




128*17 

•000096 

•005653 

62-87 




69-87 

127*76 

•000102 

*005243 

69*91 

127-59 



74-21 

127*64 

•000106 

•005013 

74*12 

127-53 

-000105 

-005020 


In reducing the observations we have adopted the value c?(074°) = 1*63195 for the 
density, and the expression 

Y = 1 + •0al20719« + •0667 l09i® + •07l3478<3 

for the thermal expansion (Thorpe, loc. cit.). 

Taking 

i/i = *013322 7/3 = *005017 t/j (calculated) ss *008175 

= 0°*60 ^3 = 74°*16 <3 (from curve) = 32° 17, 

we obtain the expression 

_ 32-780 

(96-05 + ‘ 

which gives the following calculated values:— 
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Mean temp. 

.-. .. - 

— .- . — 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

• 

060 

•013322 

•013322 

•000000 

716 

•011884 

•011893 

■f -000009 

14 89 

•010470 

•010496 

+ -000020 

21-21 

•009617 

•0096.S8 

+ -000021 

27-66 

•008705 

■008708 

+ -000003 

a6-21 

•007855 

•007851 

- -000004 

42-08 

•007198 

•007190 

-•000008 

49-51 

•006667 

•006569 

+ -000002 

66-29 

•006078 

*006073 

- -000005 

62-87 

-005659 

-005646 

- -00001.3 

69*89 

•005246 

*005241 

- -000005 

74-16 

•005017 

•005017 

•000000 


Carbon Dichloride. CCl2:CCl2. 


A large quantity of this liquid was distilled, washed with water and a dilute 
solution of potassium carbonate, dried over phosphoric anhydride and carefully 
fractionated. Eventually, after repeated fractionation, a portion was obtained which 
boiled between 120°’73 and 120°*85. Bar. 76ri5 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 120°74. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 82*21. Calculated, 82*74. 


Observations for viscosity :— 



Left limb. 


1 

Right limb. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr, 

■i 

{ Temp. 

i 

Press. 

CoiT. 


0 

0-41 

130-62 

BilIB 

•011331 

0*46 

130-46 

-000054 

•011329 

11-44 

130-60 


-009854 

11-41 

130-43 

•000061 

•009870 

22-30 

130*56 


•008683 

22*30 

130-42 

-000069 

•008700 

82-39 

180*46 

•000075 

-007821 

32-26 

130-34 

•000075 

•007858 

42-76 

130*41 

*000082 

*007068 

42-80 

130-26 

•000082 

•007074 

£2-68 

130*37 

*000089 

•006448 

62-09 

130-21 

•000089 

•006456 

64*16 

130*68 

*000097 

*005839 

64-13 

130-65 

•000097 

•005852 

74-69 

130*81 

•000104 

•005349 

74-66 

130-47 

*000104 

•005363 

85-71 

180-64 

•000112 

•004914 

85-80 

130-47 

-000112 

•004908 

95*69 

130*62 

•000119 

*004549 

95-62 

130-46 

•000119 

•004554 

106*04 

130*60 

•000126 

*004218 

106-03 

130-32 

•000126 

•004224 

117*00, 

130-46 

*000134 

•003902 

117-18 

130-83 

•000134 

•003900 
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The published determinations of the density of carbon diohloride are very discrepant, 
owing, doubtless, to the difficulty of obtaining this substance pure. Two determi* 
nations of the sample used by us gave at 0“ the values 1*65514 and 1*65505, the mean 
of which (1*6551) has been employed in the reductions. 

For the thermal expansion we have adopted Pierre’s observations (‘ Annales de 
Chim. et de Phys.’ (3), 33, 233). 

Taking 

= *011330 1 J 3 = *003901 (calculated) =5 *006648 

= 0‘’*43 tg = 1I7°*09 (from curve) = 49‘’*32, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 30*656 

“ (126*17 + 0' ®*“" 


which gives the following calculated values:— 


1 

1 

Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean.) 

Calculated. 

0*43 

*01133 

•01133 

•00000 

11*24 

*00986 

•00991 

-h *00005 

22*30 

*00869 

•00874 

+ 00005 

32*34 

•00784 

•00786 

+ 00001 

42*78 

•00707 

•00707 

•00000 

52*68 

‘00645 

•00645 

•00000 

64*14 

•00585 

•00582 

- -00003 

74*67 

•00536 

*00533 

- 00003 

85*76 

•00491 

•00489 

- -00002 

95*60 

•00455 

•00454 

- -00001 

106*03 

*00422 

•00421 

- *00001 

117*09 

*00390 

•00390 

•00000 


Sulphur Compounds. 

Carbon Bisulphide. CSj. 

A sample from Dr. Perkin, after digestion with phosphoric oxide, was 
It boiled between 46®*63 and 46®*68. Bar. 766*0 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 46'’*42. 

Vapour density: 


Found, 37*59. 


Calculated, 38*00. 
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The obaervatioQB for viscosity gave 


Bight limb. 

Left limb. 

Temp. 

PW«B. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Prew. 

Corr. 

V' 

0-40 

100-16 

-000082 

-004274 

■ 

0 

0-39 

100-01 

‘000082 

•004287 

4-87 

100-22 

-000085 

-004122 

4-90 

100-09 

‘000085 

•004128 

9-44 

100-67 



9-46 

100-42 

-000088 

•003977 

14-93 




14-89 

100-51 

-000091 

*003815 

19‘93 

10068 



19-96 

100-50 

‘000093 

*003675 

S5-33 

100-39 



25-36 

101-28 

-000096 

-003552 

30 31 

100-94 



30-30 

100*82 

-000099 

-003426 

36-52 

100-91 



36-50 

100-78 

•000102 

•003287 

40-66 

100-82 



40*59 

1 100-71 

•000105 

•003180 

46-98 

100-57 


mn 

45-94 

! 100-51 

1 

•000107 

-003062 


In reducing the observations we employed d(0°/4'’) = 1‘29215 for the density, and 
the expression 


V = 1 + 'OgllSOSet + -Ogl 116211'^ + -Oyl 74551* 


for the thermal expansion (Thokpk, he. dt.). 

Taking 

rii = -004280 — -003060 (calculated) = -003619 

= 0°-40 <3 = 45°-96 Ig (from curve) = 22°-0l, 


we obtain the formula 


24379 

~ (199-17 + ’ 


which gives numbers in very close accord with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

V- 

DifFeience. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0 ^ 

•00428 

• -00428 

00000 

4-88 

•00413 

•00413 

•00000 

9-45 

-00397 

•00398 

+ -00001 

14-91 

-00381 

•00382 

+ -00001 

1994 

•00367 

•00368 

+ -00001 

25-34 

•00366 

•00353 

- -00003 

30-80 

•00342 

•00341 

- -00001 

35-61 

•00828 

'00328 

•00000 

40-62 

■00317 

•00317 

•00000 

45-96 

•00306 

•00306 

•00000 


3 s 


MIKWXCIV.—A. 
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Methyl Sulphide^ (CH3)^. 

A quantity of methyl sulphide was dried over phosphoric oxide and fractionated. 
The greater portion waa eventually found to boil between and 87°'45. 

Bar. 765‘4 millitns. Corrected and reduced b.p. — 37°’52. 

A determination of vapour density gave :— 

Weight of liquid.0*0614 gram. 

Volume of vapour.81*61 cub. oentim 

Temperature.14°‘8. 

Pressure.215*93 railliras. 

Found, 31*17. Calculated, 31*00. 


The vapour density observation was, made at 14°‘8—the atmospheric temperature, 
as the substance was completely volatilised under the diminished pressure (215*9- 
millims.) employed in the experiment. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

f/, : 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

7- 

0-25 

101-64 

•000070 

•003528 

0*29 

101*55 

•000070 

•003530 

6-5G 

101-62 

• 00007:1 

■003349 , 

5*56 

101*53 

*000073 

•003353 

1004 

101*59 

-000076 

-003210 

10*07 

101*51 

•000076 

•003208 

1476 

101*59 

•000078 

•003071 

14-75 

101*50 

•000078 

•003079 

2018 

101*61 

-00008] 

-002927 : 

20*20 

101*50 

•000081 

-002927 

2(5-13 

101*61 

-000085 

•002774 ; 

26*15 

101*50 

•000085 1 

•002779 

31-3.5 

101*60 

-000088 

•002651 ! 

31*35 

101-61 

•000088 ; 

•002659 

35-78 

101*61 i 

1 

-000090 

•002569 : 

35*84 

101*51 

•000090 j 

1 

■002569 


In reducing the observations the density was taken as d(0°/4°) s= 0*8702 and the 


thermal expansion as 


V = 1 + *08132607^ +;062130214<2 + •07232968«». 


(Thorpe and L. M. Jones, loc. cit.). 

Taking 

= *003529 173 = *002559 173 (calculated) = *003005 

!= 0°*27 <8 = 86®*81 «8 (from curve) = 17 '’* 20 , 


we obtain l-he formula 
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■' • m-res , : 

~ (170-34 + O^’**** ’ 

ivhich gives Tesults in excellent agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean tenlp. 

n- 

DifFerenco. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-27 

•003529 

•003629 

•000000 

556 

•003351 

•003351 

•000000 

J005 

•003200 

•003210 

-h *000001 

1475 

•003075 

•003073 

- *000002 

2079 

•002927 

•002926 

-•000001 

2614 

•002776 

•002777 

4 - *000001 

31*35 

•002655 

•002656 

4 - -000001 

35*81 

•002659 

*102559 

•000000 


_ „ _ ^ _ 

_ _ _ 

_ _ _ - . _ 


Ethyl Sulphide. (CH 3 .CH 2 ) 2 S. 


About 200 grams of ethyl sulphide were dried over phosphoric oxide and distilled, 
liy far the greater portion boiled between 91°-23 and 9l'’-53, Bar. 743-7 millims 
Corrected and reduced b.p. = 92°-l. 

Vapour density: 


Found, 44-73. Calculated, 45*0. 

The observations for viscosity gave:— 


Left limb. j 

[ 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

7 - 1 

Temp. 

Press, 

Corr, 

7 - 

d-19 

101-99 

•000044 

•005570 ; 

0-23 

101-92 

•000044 

•005680 

8-34 

101-98 

•000047 

•005056 ; 

8-30 

101-90 

•000047 

•005002 

15-84 

101-97 

-000051 

•004644 1 

16-87 

101-89 

•000051 

•004646 

24-65 

101*91 

-000055 

•004234 1 

24-63 

101-85 

•000055 

•004240 

32-64 

101-84 

-000059 

•003897 : 

.32-6:1 

101*78 

■000069 

•003900 

40-25 

101-81 

000063 

•003625 ! 

4013 

101-73 

•000062 

•003631 

47-74 

101-49 

-000066 

•003381 

47-76 

101-43 

000066 

•003381 

66-51 

10147 

•000070 

•003122 i 

56-47 

101-39 

•000070 

•00;U29 

6S-64 

101-46 1 

•000074 

•002943 

63-40 

101-38 

•000074 

•002951 

71-21 

101-47 i 

•000078 

•0027G2 

71-30 

101-39 

•000078 

•002761 

80-28 

101-48 1 

-00008-2 

•002563 

80-35 

101-:j9 

•000082 

■002562 

87-96 

101-49 i 

•000086 

•002405 ! 

88-04 

101-44 

•000086 

•002407 


In reducing the observations we have adopted Pibkeb’s value d (0*’/0°) = 0*83672 
for the relative density, and his expression 

8 s 3 
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V= 1 + •09U964* + •06t8065<» + VSBSU* 

for the thermal expansion {'Annales de Chim. et de Phys^,' (8), 83, 215). 
Taking 

= '005575 Tjg = '002406 % (calculated) = '003663 

<i = 0°'21 <3 = 87°'99 tn (from curve) == 39°'05, 

we obtain the foi’mula 

49-886 

~ (14916 + ’ 


which gives results in good agreement with the values obtained by observation. 


Mean iemp. 


DifFerence. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-21 

•005.‘)75 

•005575 

‘000000 

8-32 

■005059 

*005064 

- *000005 

15-85 

•004645 

•004652 

■f 000007 

24*04 

•004237 

•0042.33 

- -OOOOtH 

82‘03 

•003899 

*003901 

+ •000002 

40*19 

•0036*28 

•003623 

- 000006 

47*75 

•003381 

•003374 

- -000007 

56*49 

•003126 

003118 

- -000008 

63*50 

•002947 

*002933 

- -000014 

73*25 

■002761 

•002749 

- -000012 

8031 

1 -002563 

•002555 

- -000008 

87*99 

•002406 

*002406 

•000000 


Thiophen. CH:CH.S.CH:CH. 

I_J 

A quantity of thiophen, after drying, was carefully fractionated, and the portion 
boiling between 84°'18 and 84‘’'38 was collected and employed for the viscosity 
observations. Bar. 759'0 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. 84°'3. 

Vapour density:— 

Found, 41'5 7. Calculated, 42'00. 


The observations for viscosity gave :— 
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Left limb. 

- 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Pregfl. . 


mi 

Temp. 



V- 

0*24 

102*43 

-000086 

•008672 

0-26 

102-80 

-000036 

•008680 

8.39 

102-41 

*0000il 

•007688 

8-40 

102-33 

•000041 

•007697 

16-66 

102*03 

•000045 

•006869 

16-56 

101-92 

•000045 

•006883 

22-56 

102-10 

•000048 

•006381 

22-45 

101-96 

•000048 

•006388 

3116 

102-16 

•000053 

•00574® 

31-09 

102-00 

•000053 

•005758 

37-86 

101*77 

•000056 

•005324 

37-82 

101-67 

•000056 

•005332 

44-93 

101-72 

•000060 

•004934 

44-95 

101-61 

•000060 

•0049.36 

53-14 

101-75 

•000065 

•004539 

5302 

101-62 

•000064 

•004541 

61-86 

101-83 

•000070 

•004162 

61*48 

101-69 

•000069 

•004179 

68-61 

101-89 

•000073 

*003907 

68-60 

101-78 

•000073 

■003907 

75-10 

101-88 

•000077 

•003(i79 

75'03 

101*77 

•000077 

•001685 

82-80 

101-93 

•000081 

•003448 

82-56 

101-81 

•000081 

•003446 


In reducing the observations we have employed Schifp’s values for the thermal 
expansion (‘Ber.’, 18, a, 1605), and the number d(070°) = 1‘0884 for the relative 
density. 

Taking 

= -008676 ij, = -003447 (calculated) = -005469 

= 0°-24 = 82'’-53 ^2 = 35‘’-52, 

we obtain the fonnula 

_ 15-677 

“ (105-87 + ’ 


which gives results in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

....... 

0^24 

-008676 

•008676 

•000000 

8-39 

•007692 

007703 

+ -000011 

16-61 

•006876 

•006889 

+ 000013 

22-50 

•006384 

•006388 

+ 000004 

3112 

•006754 

•005754 

•000000 

37-83 

•005328 

-005328 

■000000 

44-94 

•004934 

■004930 

- -000004 

53-08 

•004540 

■004531 

- -000009 

61-66 

•004170 

•004163 

- -000007 

68-60 

•003907 

•003900 

-■000007 

75-06 

-0(^82 

•003679 

- -000003 

82-53 

•003447 

■003447 

•000000 
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Ketones. 


Dimethyl Ketone (Acetone). CH8.CO.CHa. 


A sample lent to us by Dr. Pbkkin was distilled : all came over betw^n 65°‘3 and 
55°‘5. It was redistilled : the portion collected for the observations boiled between 
55°'49 and 55°'54. n = 8°, t = 25°‘5 (emergent column). Bar. 742*6 millims. Cor¬ 
rected and reduced b.p. = 56°*22. 

Vapour density : 

Found, 28*51. Calculated, 29*00. 

\ 

Observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

' . Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Con*. 

V* 

7°04 

128-68 

-000078 

•003634 

7-79 

128-61 

•000078 

•003041 

11 71 

128-70 

•000080 

•003497 

11-74 

128 62 

•000080 

•0034(^5 

15-24 

128-72 

■000082 

-00:138.3 

15*24 

128-61 

•000082 

003:170 

19-04 

128-8.5 

•000085 

•003254 

19-01 

128 76 

•000086 

003202 

23-04 

128-84 

•000088 

•003129 

22-99 

12876 

•000088 

‘003132 

2721 

129-09 

•000091 

•003004 

27-24 

129 05 

•000091 

•00.3010 

32-31 

128-62 

•000094 

•002801 

32-o6 

128-61 

•000094 

•IX)2865 

35-94 

128-51 

•000096 

•002774 

36-06 

128-46 

•000096 

•002770 

40-04 

128-40 ! 

•000099 

•002683 

4004 

128-34 

•000099 

•002678 

44 09 

128-34 

-000101 

•002586 

44-16 

128-29 

•000102 

•002583 

47-01 

128-30 

•000104 

•002501 

47'64 

128 21 

•000104 

•002506 

52-10 

128-18 

•000107 

•002405 

52-24 

128-10 

•0CX)107 

•00240i: 





53-86 

128 06 

•000108 

•002377 


In reducing the observations we have adopted the value d (0°/4°) = 0*81858 for the 
density, and the expression 

V = 1 + *02l35293< -f •0j302426«® — *0j,29<» 

for the thermal expansion (Thorpe, loc, cit.). 

Taking 

= *003637 1^3 = *002405 (calculated) = *002958 

= 7°*86 <3 = 52°*20 tg (from curve) = 29'’*00. 

we obtain the formula 

_ 572-63 

~ (209*08 -p ’ 

which gives results in very good agreement with those obtained by observation. 
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Mean tomp. 

_'__ 

Difference. 

Observod (mean). 

Calcalated. 

7%6 

•003638 

•0036.38 

•000000 

11*72 

•003496 

•003498 

+•000003 

15*24 

■003376 

•003377 

+ •000001 

1902 

•003258 

•003254 

-•000004 

23*01 

•003131 

•003130 

-000001 

27*22 

•00:i007 

•003008 

-♦-•000001 

32*43 

•002863 

•002865 

■f *000002 

36*00 

•002772 

i 002773 

-I- *000001 

4004 

•002675 

1 •002674 

-•000001 

44*12 

•002584 

1 -002579 

--•000006 

47*62 

•002503 

i 002602 

-•000001 

52*20 

•002405 

1 -002405 

•000000 

53*86 

•002377 

1 002372 

-•000005 


Methyl Ethyl Keto^ve. CH 3 .CHj.CO.CH 3 . 


A quantity of this ketone, obtained from Professor Japp, and prepared by Kahl- 
BAUM from ethylic raethaceto-acetate by BOking’s method (‘Annalen,’ 204, 17) was 
dried by means of anhydrous copper sulphate and submitted to fractional distil¬ 
lation. Eventually a portion was obtained which boiled between 79° and 83°. 
Bar. 772'88 raillims. 

The quantity of the material was insufficient to allow of further treatment. 

A vapour density determination gave 3 5'14. Calculated, 3 6 ' 00 . 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Eight limb. 

Left limb. 

Tomp, 

PresH. 

COIT. 


Tomp. 

Press, 

Corr. 

V- 

0 




0%2 

101*04 

•000044 

•005361 

7*04 

101-08 

■000048 

•004923 

7-04 

. 100-99 

•000048 

•004923 

14-09 

101-02 

•000051 

•004624 

14*11 

100*95 

•000051 

•004520 

21-26 

100-87 

•000055 

•004172 

21*80 

] 00*82 

•000055 

•004167 

28-39 

100-73 

•000059 

•003860 

28-34 

100-69 

•000059 

•0U3862 

35-44 

100-45 

•000062 

•003588 

35-41 

100*40 

•000062 

•003583 

42-44 

100-33 

•000066 

*003:142 

42-64 

10030 

•000066 

‘ooms 

48-70 

100-28 

•000069 

•003152 

48-76 

100*20 

•000069 

•003146 

65-93 

100-21 

•000073 

•002945 

65-91 

100-13 

•000073 

•002944 

63-74 

101-82 

•000078 

•002751 

63-76 

101*26 

•000078 

•002750 

70-36 

101-28 

•000081 

•002596 

70-16 

101*16 

•OOOOBl 

•002595 

76-28 

101-11 

, 

•000085 

•002464 

76-23 

101-09 

-000085 

•002466 


In reducing the observations we have adopted the value d (0°/4°) = 0*8296 for the 
denmty, and the expression 
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V = 1 + 'Ojiisea* + %8S70At^ - -Ogssseie* 

for the thermal expansion (Thorps and L. M. JonEs, loo. dt). 

Taking 


=S *005861 

ijg = *002465 

(calculated) s *003653 

<1 = 0°*32 

<8 = 76°*25 

fj (from curve) = 84‘’-18, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 36-972 

■” (139-83 + ’ 


which gives values in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

n 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-32 

-005.361 

•005861 

•000000 

7-04 

-004923 

^004029 

+ -000006 

1410 

•004522 

•004580 

4 * 000008 

21-31 

•004170 

•004173 

+ -000003 

28-36 

•003861 

•003864 

+ -000003 

35-42 

•003586 

•003689 

+ -000003 

42-49 

•003342 

•003348 

+ -000001 

48-72 

•003149 

•003148 

- -000001 

55-92 

•002944 

•002943 

- -oooooi 

63-74 

•002750 

•002748 

- -000007 

70-26 

•002595 

•002692 

- -000003 

76-25 

•002465 

•002466 

•000000 


Diethyl Ketone. CH3.CHs.CO.CHj.CH8. 

A sample of this compound, lent to us by Dr. Japp, and prepared by Kablbauh 
from barium propionate by Kbafft’s method, was carefully fractionated, and 
eventually a portion was obtained which boiled between 100°*9 and 101°-95. 
Bar. 745*3 millimsL Corrected and reduced b.p. = 102°*1. 

A detei’mination of its vapour density gave 41*98. Calculated, 48*0. 

The viscosity cdjswvations gave;— 
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Ijef t limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

ProRs. 

Con*. 

t;. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Coin’. 

V- 

0-46 

100-33 

-000040 

•0059i:i 

0-47 

100-26 

•000040 

•005916 

9-10 

100-29 

•000044 

•005299 

9-11 

100-22 

•0(KX)44 

•005305 ' 

18-70 

100-28 

•000049 

•004746 

18-71 

100-20 

•000049 

•004760 

27-07 

100-33 

•ooa>53 

•004328 

27-07 

100*21 

•000053 

•004329 

86-20 

100-39 

•000057 

•003937 

86-22 

100-31 

-000057 

•003941 

4470 

100-42 

•000061 

•003619 

44-70 

100-34 

•000061 

•003627 

53-46 

100-36 

-000066 

•003336 

63-42 

100-27 

•000066 

•003342 

62-41 

100-36 

-000070 

•003077 

62-46 

100‘26 

‘000070 

•003082 

72-21 

100-17 

•000076 

•00283*2 

72-19 

100-10 

•000075 

•002835 

81-61 

99-90 

•000079 

•002623 

81-43 

99-86 

•000079 

•002624 

90-97 

99-69 

•000084 

•002426 





98-79 

99-63 

•000088 

•002270 

98-85 

09-46 

•000088 

•002280 


In reducing the observations we have adopted the value d {0°/4°) = 0’8335 for the 
density, and the expression 

V = 1 + •03ll5342< + -OslSSSOGi- + -0832021 <» 

for the thermal expansion (Thorpe and L. M. Jones, loc cit.). 

Taking 

r}i = -00.5914 T)s = ‘002279 (calculated) = '003671 

= 0°-46 tg = 98°*82 <2 (from curve) = 43°-38, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 64-487 

~ (146-67 + ’ 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp. 


Dilfcroiice. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

—- — 

0-46 

•005914 

•005914 

•000000 

9-10 

•005302 

•005318 

4 - -000016 

18-70 

•004748 

•004757 

-h *000009 

27-07 

•004328 

•004339 

-f -000011 

36-21 

•003939 

•003944 

+ ‘000005 

44-70 

•003623 

•003024 

+ -000001 

53-44 

•003339 

•003335 

-000004 

62-43 

•003079 

' -003073 

- -000006 

72-20 

•002834 

•002822 

- *000012 

81-47 

•002623 

•002613 

- -000010 

90-97 

•002426 

•002411 

-•000015 

98-82 

•002279 

•002279 

OOOOOO 


3 T 


jnxxXJAOIV.—A 
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Methyl Propyl Ketone. CHs.(CHj)2.00.CH8, 


A sample lent to us by Dr. Japp was placed over anhydrous copper sulphate 
and submitted to fractional distillation, and eventusdly a portion was obtained 
boiling between 102°’25 and 102®*55. Bar. 775'4 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 101®-7. 

Determinations of its vapour density gave (1) 42‘97 ; (2) 42*78. Calculated 43*00. 

Observations for viscosity gave:— 


Left limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr, 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

»/• 

0*41 

100-49 

•000037 

•006400 

0*35 

100-41 



9*34 

100*46 

*000041 

•005697 

9-46 

100-35 



18'30 

100*42 

*000045 

*006108 

18*80 

100*34 



27*79 

100*39 

•000049 

•004589 

27*76 

100*32 


•004594 

35*44 

100-38 

•000063 

•004231 

35-42 

100*32 


•004237 

45-27 

100*33 

*000057 

*003829 

45-31 

100*25 



53*90 

100-29 

*000062 

•003625 

53-98 

100*24 


•003525 

62-26 

100-19 

•000060 

*003261 

62-23 

100*11 



72-79 

100-62 

*000071 

•002979 

72-69 

100*68 



80-65 

100-61 

•000076 

*002785 


100*44 



90-08 

100-49 

•000080 

*002574 

90-04 

100-41 



98-78 

100-50 

•000084 

•002.399 

98-77 

100-40 


IjHH 


In reducing the observations we have adopted Pjskkin's value d (15°/15°) = 0*8124 
(which gives d (074°) = 0*8258) for the relative density, and the expression 

V = 1 + *0aU3087< + •0521255«* + *0998 6 44^*, 

for the thermal expansion (Thorpe and L. M. Jones, loc. cit,). 

Taking 

Tfi = *006404 7)^ = *002400 % (calculated) =: *003920 

= 0®*38 <8 = 98“'77 h (from curve) = 43®*00, 

we obtain the formula 

— 61*543 

— (137*76 + ' 


which gives the following calculated valuw:— 
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tomjp. 

7. 

DifFerenoe* 

Observed (mean). 

Oalonlated, 

0*38 

*006404 

*006404 

*000000 

9-40 

•005692 

*006706 

+•000014 

18-30 

•006109 

•005126 

+*000017 

27*77 

*004692 

•004604 

+*000012 

35*43 

*004234 

*004239 

+*000005 

45*29 

*0aS831 

*003881 

*000000 

53*94 

*003525 

•003522 

-*000003 

62*24 

*003262 

*0a}260 i 

-*000002 

72*74 

•002980 

*002969 

-000011 

80*64 

*002787 

*002776 

-*000011 

90*06 

*002574 

*002570 

-•000004 

98*77 

*002400 

*002400 

*000000 


Acetcddehyde. CHg.OOH. 


A considerable quantity of aldehyde, obtained from Kahibaum, was distilled from 
a water-bath, the temperature of which was not allowed to rise above 30°, and the 
fraction distilling between 20° and 23° was collected separately. This portion was 
then shaken for a few minutes with calcium chloride (comp. Pebkin, ‘Chem. Soc. 
Trans,,’ 1884, p. 475), filtered into a stoppered bottle, and placed in ice for about 
four hours to promote the separation of any metaldehyde. The liquid was again 
distilled, and the portion boiling between 20°'45 and 21°'93 was collected. Bar. 
755'6 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 21°’4, 

A determination of the vapour density of this fraction gave 22’49 ; calculated 22‘00. 
The observations for viscosity gave - 


Left limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

n- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

n- 



•000081 

*002666 

0*85 

100*76 

*000081 

•002659 

5*34 


•000084 

•00254W 

6*86 

100*60 

•000084 

•002536 

9*55 

100*54 

*000086 

*002440 

9*57 

100*49 

*000087 

*002443 

18*91 

100*47 

•000089 

*002340 

18*93 

100*41 

*000089 

•002343 

19*20 

100*81 

■ 

•000092 

•002232 

19*14 

1 

100*23 

•000092 

•002237 


In Idle observations, we have employed the value d (0°/0°) = 0*80092 for 

x^atiye dKuaty, and the expression 

‘. V = 1 4- •03lS464< 4 •0669745«* 

i&t the exj^tuQsion (Eopp, * Jdbresberioht,’ 1847-48, p. 66). 

8 T 2 
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Taking 

i)i = *002668 173 = '002234 % (tialoulated) s= *002489 

s= 0°'88 «8 = 19°*17 <a (from carve) =5 9°'60, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 15 652-2 

~ (286-n + ’ 

which gives numbers in almost exact agreement with the observed values. 


( 


I 


Moan temp. 


0-U 

5-35 

9-56 

13-92 

19-17 


n 

, 

Difierenoe. 

Observed (mean)* 

Calculated. 

•002663 

•002663 

•000000 

*002538 

•002538 1 

•000000 

•002M2 

j *002440 

‘000002 

■002345 

1 *002344 

- -000001 

*•002234 

; , -002234 

1 : 

•000000 


Acim 

Formic Acid, H.COOH. 


We are indebted to Dr. Perkin for the sample of formic acid which has served for 
our observations. It was a portion of that employed by him in determining the 
magnetic rotaiy polarization of this substance. It boiled at 101° (corrected). 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

j Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

' Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


7-59 

128-61 

-000018 

■023864 

' . 7°69 

128-60 

•000018 

•023837 

16-94 

128 66 

-000021 

•019513 

1699 

128-62 

•000021 

•019S03 

24-16 

128-70 

•000026 

•016336 

2416 

128-60 • 

•000026 

•016363 

32-89 

128-35 

•000031 

•013777 

32-84 

128-29 

•000031 

•013811 

40*44 

128*32 

•000035 

•012058 

40-29 

128-19 

•000035 

•012092 

48-06 

128-37 

• 0000.39 

•010628 

4801 

128-21 

•000039 

•010664 

56-31 

128-26 

-000044 

•009359 

i 56-29 

128-13 

•000044 

•009380 

64-16 

128-22 

•000049 

■008373 

6424 

128-07 

•000049 

•008879 

72-06 

128-21 

•000054 

•007537 

72-04 

128-08 

•000054 

•007546 

-80-24 

128-00 ■ 

•000059 1 

■ -006801 

80-19 : 

127-86 

-.000059 

•006817 

88-24 

128-17 

•000064 

•006176 

88-14 

127-90 

■000064 

*006196 

97-19 

128-18 

•000071 j 

, 1 

' *005582 

! 97-26 

128-05 

•000071 

«Q6680 
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Id redoouig tbe observatione, Zander’s expression (‘Annalen/ 224, 59, 1884) for 
the tbermai expansion, 

V = 1 + ’0^9579it + -OeOeirf* + '0845 7 29«8, 

was employed: this affords values closely concordant with those given by that of 
Kopp: for tbe relative density we have adopted the mean of the concordant observa¬ 
tions of Landolt and Zander, viz., d {0°l0°) = 1*2424. 

'laking 

rji = *023851 ijg = *005584 % (calculated) = *011540 

s=: 7°*59 tg =: 97°*23 fa (from curve) = 43°*07 

we obtain tbe formula 

_ 32*8143 

(59*799 + 0' ”“ ’ 

which gives calculated values which agree closely with those obtained by observation. 


Mean temp. 

■ 

n- 

Difference, 

Otoerved (mean). ^ 

Calculated. 

7-59 

•02385 

•02385 

•00000 

15‘9G 

•01951 

•01961 

•00000 

2416 

•01635 ; 

•01635 

•00000 

32-86 

•01379 

•01381 

+ -00002 

40-36 

■01208 : 

•01208 

•00000 

48-03 

•01064 

•01064 

•00000 

56*30 

•00937 

•00938 

4 - *00001 

64-20 

•00838 

■00837 

--00001 

72-05 

•00754 

•00764 

•00000 

80-22 j 

•00681 

•00680 j 

- -00001 

88*19 I 

■00619 

•00618 

- ‘00001 

97-23 j 

•00558 i 

i 

•00558 

*00000 


Acetic Acid. CHg.GOOH. 

A <|ua|tity of “ pure ” glacial acetic acid was cooled below its freezing point, and 
the liquid portion drained from the crystals. These were melted, again frozen, and 
drained as before, the process being repeated four timea The residual portion was 
then melted and placed over anhydrous copper sulphate for several days. The clear 
lii|uid was decanted and distilled. It boiled at 117'’*8. Bar. 754*2 millimA Cor¬ 
rected and reduced b.p, = 118°*1. 

As is well known the v^our density of acetic acid is anomalous The observations 
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of Bamsat and Young, however, render it possible to oalcalato the vapomt density 
of the pure acid at different temperatures and pressures. We accordingly made a 
determination of the vapour density of the acid empbyed by us with the following 
results:— 

Weight of liquid, 0*0755 grm. Volume of viq)our, 79*8 dub. oentimS. 
Temperature, 100°'66. Pressure, 240’8 millims. 

Found, 45*78. Calculated (R. and Y.), 45*8. 

The observations for viscosity gave:— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Oorr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 


13-23 

128-79 

•000028 

•013577 

ipn 

128-73 

•000028 

•013605 

21-90 

128-68 

•000031 

•011761 



•000032 

•011761 

80-87 

128-63 

•000036 

•010247 


128-54 

■000036 

•010257 

30-91 

128-69 

•000040 

•009026 

39*85 

128-47 

•000040 

•009037 

48-o0 

128-51 

•000045 

•008055 

48-45 

128-42 

•000045 

•008059 

57-46 

128-33 

•000049 

•007201 

57-45 

128*39 

*000049 

•007221 

(>8*16 

128-69 j 

•000055 

•006373 

68 06 

128-60 

*000055 

•006.38.3 

76*60 

128-60 1 

*000060 

•005807 

76-72 

128-47 

•000060 

•005800 

84-52 

1 128-64 ' 

•000064 

•005.338 

84-55 

128-52 

•000064 

•005844 

9396 

128-72 

•000070 

•004844 

93-99 


•000070 

•004846 

103-90 

128-90 

•000076 

•004409 

101-89 

BeSiI 

*000075 

•004490 

112-47 

128-92 

•000081 

1 

•004G67 

112-67 

128-83 

•000081 

•004056 


For the relative density we have adopted the mean of the closely concordant values 
of Roscok, Lanuolt, Oudemans, and Zandeb, viz., d{0°/0°) = 1*0711, and for the 
thermal expansion the mean of the formulm given by Kopp and Zandee : 

V = 1 + *08l06001< + •06l5479t» + *07l02597«8. 

Taking 

7)i = *010252 ijj = *004062 (calculated) =s *006458 

= 30°*86 = 112°*57 <a(from curve) = 67'’*12, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 267-814 

“ (112*207 + «)»■«*»* ’ 

which gives values which agree closely with those obtained by observatitm at 
temperatures above 30°. 
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ItCem tamp. 

n 

k 

Difference. 

Ob.wved (laean), 

Calcalated* 

0 

3086 

•01025 

•01025 

•00000 

89‘88 

•00903 

*00905 

^ ‘00002 

48-47 

•00806 

•00808 

+ -00002 

67-46 

•00721 

•00723 

+ -00002 

68'10 

•00688 

•00638 

•00000 

76-66 

•00580 ! 

•00580 

•00000 

84-53 

•00584 

•00534 

•00000 

93-97 

•00484 

•00486 

+ -00002 

102-89 

•00445 

•00445 

•00000 

112-57 

1 

•00406 

■00406 

•00000 


Propionic Add. CHg.CH2.COOH. 


A sample of the pure acid received from Dr. Perkin was distilled, and the portion 
boiling between 140°'52 and 140°‘6.\was collected separately, n = 10°'5, t = 82°‘5 
(emergent column). Bar. 758‘1 millima Corrected and reduced b.p. = 140“'7G. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. i 

1 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Co IT. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

0 

4-54 

128-66 

•000026 

•014076 

0 

4-86 

128-62 

•000026 

•014008 

16-83 

128-61 

•000031 

•011504 

16-91 

128-52 

•000031 

•011508 

2819 

128-87 

•000036 

•009790 

28-23 

128-80 

•000036 

•009785 

40 04 

128-96 

•000041 

•008387 

4005 

128-85 

•000041 

•008399 

52-04 

128-71 

•000047 

•007280 

52-02 

128-57 

•000047 

•007297 

63*60 

128-81 

•000052 

•006423 

63-67 

128-69 

•000052 

•006423 

76-35 

• 128*87 

•00(X)58 

•005644 

77-05 

128-77 

•000058 

•005604 

88-94 

128-88 

•000066 

•004989 

90-19 

128-79 

•000066 

•004939 

101-04 

128-49 

•000071 

•004478 

100-99 

128-39 

•000071 

•004481 

112-98 

128-43 

•000077 

•004034 

11298 

128-32 

•000077 

•004033 





112-37 

128-32 

•000077 

•004049 

12363 

128-37 

•000083 

•003676 

123-71 

128 30 

•000083 

•003679 

13702 

128-42 

•000091 

•003297 

13709 

128'45 

•000091 

•003294 

100-47 

128-52 

•000071 

•004508 

100-08 

128-68 

•000071 

•004521 

11304 

128-46 

•000078 

•004026 

11307 

128-41 

•000078 

•004027 

125-88 

128-37 

•000084 

•003633 

125-41 

128-33 

•000084 

•003623 

135'90 

128-26 

•000090 

•003322 

136-28 

128-21 

•000090 

•003321 


After the obiBervationa were finished it was discovered that a minute quantity of 
the tneitmy ef the thermometer had distil^d up into the vacuous spaee. It was 
ooniside]^ deeiral^e, therefore, to repeat such of the observations as might possibly 
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IsAve Ijeen affected by this ciicuDastaftce. The repetition of all above 100” showed, 
however, that the distillation which had occurred was too insignificant in amount to 
mfluence the results. In all subsequent observations over 100° the thermometer was 
inverted and replaced in the bath just before the observation of temperature. 

Obser^'ations of the tliermal expansion of propionic acid Have been made by Kopp 
(‘ Aiinalen,’ 95, 309), by Pieerk and Poohot (‘ Annales de Chimie et de Phys.,’ 4, 
28, 71), and by Zander (‘Annalen,’ 224, 91). As the results are very concordant, 
the mean value of the different expressions has been employed. For the relative 
density we have adopted d{0°/0°) = 1*0170, the mean of the values given by Kopp, 
Landodt, Linnemann, and Zander. 

Taking 

i 7 i = 014042 1^3 = *003295 ija (calculated) = *006802 

= 4°*70 <8 = 137°*05 *3 (from curve) = 58°*30, 


we obtain the formula 


105*746 

“ (109-53 + ’ 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp. 

V* 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

4*70 

*01404 

•01404 

*00000 

16*87 

*01151 

.01156 

+ *00005 

28*21 

•00979 

*00987 

+ *00008 

40*04 

*00839 

•00845 

•f *00006 

5203 

*00729 

•00731 

f '00002 

63*63 

•00642 

‘00641 

-•00001 

76*70 

*00562 

* *00559 

- '00003 

89*56 

•00496 

•00493 

- *00003' 

101*01 

*00448 

'00444 

- *00004 

112*98 

*0040.3 

•00400 

- *00003 

112*37 

*00405 

•00402 1 

- *00003 

12.3-67 

•00368 

•00366 1 

- *00002 

137*05 

•00329 

•00329 

1 

*00000 
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Butyric Add. C!Hs.(CH8)e.COOH. 


From Dr. PimKiN. It was found to boU &t 161° 5. n = 29°'5, t - (emergent 
column). Bar. 759’5 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 162°'02, 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

’• 1 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V‘ 

.3-26 

128-62 

•00001G 

-021257 

3T6 

128-54 

•000016 

•021306 

18-01 

128*44 

-000021 

•015907 ! 

18-03 

128-42 

•000021 

•015921 

31-84 

128-81 

•000027 

•012624 1 

81-82 

128*06 

•000027 

•012643 

44-53 

128-83 

•000032 

•010474 ! 

44-45 

128-73 

•000032 

•010498 

59-40 

128-89 

•000038 

•008587 

59-39 

128-78 

•000038 

•008604 

73-25 

128*25 

*000044 

•007277 

7347 

128-20 

•000044 

•007268 

86-5G 

128-20 

•000050 

-000274 

86-54 

12812 

•000050 

•006276 

101-49 

128-45 

•000057 

•005367 

101-60 

128-40 ' 

•000058 

•006368 

115-42 

128-49 

-000065 

•004089 . 

115-00 

128-48 

•000064 

•004705 

130-29 

128-29 

•000073 

•004076 ' 

130-23 

128-27 

•000072 

•004087 

144-97 

128-23 

■000081 

•0a3583 : 

144-97 

128-15 

•000081 

•003579 

155-78 

128-22 

•000087 

•003267 ; 

II 

155-74 

1281-2 

•000087 

•003266 


The relative density of butyric acid has been frequently determined, and there 
seems little reason to prefer any one value to the exclusion of the others from among 
the concordant observations of Delfts, Piebee, Mendel^eff, Landolt, Linnemann, 
and Beuhl. We have, therefore, adopted the mean of the different results, namely, 
d{0°l0°) = 0*9786, which is almost identical with the observations of Landolt and 
Beuhl. 

For the thermal expansion we have taken the means of the very concordant obser¬ 
vations of PiEKKE (‘ Annales de Chimie et de Phys.,’ (3), 31, 127), and i5ANDF<E 
(‘Annalen,’ 234, p, 91). 

Taking 

7ji = '021282 1^3 = '003267 t/g (calculated) = '008338 

= 3°'21 <3 = 155°'76 (from curve) = 61°' 87, 


we obtain the formula 


_ 195-765 

^ ~ (94-462 + 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


3 H 


MDOOOXOrV'.—A. 
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Mean temp. 

7- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

3*21 

•02128 

•02128 

•00000 

13-02 

•01591 

•01607 

- 1 - -oooie 

3ia3 

•01263 

•01275 

+ •ooois 

44-41) 

•01049 

•01055 

+ -00006 

59-39 

-00860 

•00361 

+ -00001 

73-36 

•00727 

•00724 

- -oooas 

86*55 

•00628 

•00623 

- -00006 

101-55 

•00537 

•00531 

- 00006 

115-24 

•00470 

•00465 

- -00005 

180-26 

.00408 

•00405 

- 00003 

144-97 

•00358 

•00357 

- 00001 

155-76 

•00327 

•00827 

•00000 


Isdbutyric Acid. (CH3)2CII.COOH. 

From Dr. Pebkin. On distillation the sample boiled between 152'’-5 and 154°. 
n = 23°-2, < = 31° (emergent column). Bar. 751-5 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 154°-03. A second observation of the boiling-point in another apjMiratus gave 
as the boiling-point limits 152°'4 and 154°’3. » = 23 0, / — 27 ’5. Biir. 746'! 
millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 154°-00. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


--- 1 

Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

OOTT. 


1 Temp. 

i 

Press. 

Corr. 


o 

3-71 

128-63 

•000019 

•017684 

o 

3-68 

128'58 

•000019 

•017626 

10-97 

128-60 

•000024 

•013827 

1704 

128-50 

•000024 

•033830 

29-31 

128-55 

0000-29 

•011379 

29-36 

128-47 

•000029 

•013865 

42-54 

12837 

-000035 

•009460 

42-52 

128-80 

•000035 

•009466 

54*31 

128-61 

•000040 

•008123 

54-77 

128-56 

•000040 

•008096 

70-48 

128-57 

•000047 

•006729 

70-51 

128-53 

•000047 

•00675C 

88-08 

128-72 

•000056 

•005592 

88-04 

128-64 

•000a55 

•005605 

9907 

128-57 

-000061 

•004977 

98-82 

128-54 

•000061 

•006004 

109-56 

128-36 

•000060 

•004512 

110-00 

12!8S5 

•000066 

•004496 

121-04 

128-33 

•000072 

•004057 

120-90 

128-27 

•000072 

•004074 

184-62 

128-55 

•000080 

•003608 

134-48 

128-48 

•000080 

•003610 

147-56 

128-39 

•000087 

•008223 

147-77 

128-28 

•000087 

•003231 

96‘49 

128-61 

•000060 

•005119 

96-43 

128-56 

•000060 

•005118 

107-71 

128-57 

•000066 

•004602 

107-54 

128-49 

•000065 

•004606 

122-16 

128-58 

•000073 

•004027 

122-60 

128'49 

•000078 ' 

•004012 

185-37 

128-&5 

•000080 

•003588 

135-47 1 

128-48 

•000080 

•003582 

147-21 

128-57 

•000087 

•003244 

147-46 

128-47 

'000087 

■008289 


The repetition of the observations from about 100' upwards was made in ocmse- 
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(^nettce of 0 miuute quantity of tho mercury of the thermometer having distilled into 
^e vaouoiffl space (comp. p. 511). In the second series the thermometer was 
invested and replaced in position just before the observation of temperature and 
flow. The second set of observations lie exactly on the curve which expresses the 
first series; no sensible error in the determination of the tempierature had therefore 
been made. 

In reducing the observations we have employed for the thermal expmnston the 
mean values obtained from the concordant results of Pieabb and Puchot (‘ Aunales 
de Chim. et de Phys./ (4) 28, 366), and of Zandbe (‘ Annalen,’ 224, 91). 

For the relative density we have adopted d {0°/0°) = 0‘9670, the mean of the 
closely agreeing values given by PiisBBE and Puohot, Linnemann, BkOhl, and 
Mabkowni&oit. 

Taking 

iji = •017605 1J3 = *003234 % (calculated) = *007545 

— 3°*69 = 147°*47 (from curve) = 60^’62, 

we obtain the formula 

212*41 

— (104*63 + ’ 

which gives the following calculated values;— 


Mean temp. 

V' 

Difference. 

Obserred (moan). 

Galcalatud. 

0 

3.69 

*01761 

•017ul 

•0(XX)0 

17*00 

•01383 

•01386 

4- '0(X)03 

29*33 

•01137 

•01150 

-h *00013 

42*53 

•00945 

• 00952 

-h '00007 

54*54 

‘0081J 

*00814 

-f *00003 

70 49 

•00674 

•00672 

- (XXX)2 

88*06 

*00560 

•00544 

- *00010 

98*94 

*00199 

*00497 

- *00002 

109*78 

•00450 

•00448 

- *00002 

120*97 

•00407 

•00404 

- *0(XX)3 

13450 

•00361 

•00360 

- *00001 

147*47 

■00323 

•00323 

•00000 

96*46 

•00512 

•00509 

— *00003 

107*62 

•00460 

*00457 

- *00003 

122*33 

*00402 

•00399 

~ 00003 

135*42 

•00359 

. *00357 

-•00002 


8v2 
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Oxides. 

Acetic Anhydride. (CH8.C0)j}0. 


k. large quantity of this liquid was shaken for a few minutes with phosphoric oxide 
and distilled. It boiled between 138°'50 and 138°’77. Bar. 749‘6 millims. Corrected 
and reduced b.p. = 139“‘l3. 

Observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr 

V- 

Tomp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


019 

132-09 

•000033 

•012379 

0 

0-18 

131*99 

•000038 

•012376 

12*52 

132*14 

•000040 

•010067 

12*53 

13*204 

000040 

•010078 

2413 

13216 

*000047 

•008509 

24 08 

132*03 

•000047 

•008524 

35-43 

132*03 

•000054 

*007333 

36-38 

131-91 

•000053 

•007347 

48*13 

132*22 

000061 

•006296 

48-17 

132*08 

•000062 

•006299 

60*40 

132-,% 

•000069 

•005506 

60-38 

132 23 

•000069 

•005505 

71-06 

132-46 

•000076 

•004941 

71-04 

132-31 

•000076 

•004941 

84-40 

132-90 

•000086 

•004339 

84-44 

1.32-78 

•000085 

•004345 

95-08 

133-37 

■000092 

•00.1936 

9510 

133-26 

1 -000093 

•003939 

108-92 

131-52 

•000100 

•003513 





120-23 

131-46 

•000108 

•003198 

120-23 

131-34 

•000108 

•003199 

133-48 

131-46 

•OOOllG 

•002893 

1 

133-36 

131-36 

•000116 

•002892 


In reducing the observations we have employed Kopp’s value d(070°)= 1*0969 
for the relative density, and his expression 

V = 1 + 0 0jl05307« -f 0*05l8389«® + 0 0a79165<* 


for the thermal expansion (‘ Annalen,' 94, 295). 

Taking 

T 7 i = *0123774 173 = *002893 (calculated) = *005984 

:= 0°*18 = 133°*39 (from curve) = 52°*64, 


we obtain the formula 


27*713 

^ (97*10 + ’ 


which gives results in good agreement with the observed values. 
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Mmn temp. 


Oiiference. 

Obsorved (mean). 

Oalonlaiiod. 

0°18 

•01238 

•01286 

•00000 

12-52 

•01007 

•01012 

+ -00005 

2410 

-00862 

•00856 

+ -00004 

35-40 

•00734 

•00735 

+ 00001 

48-15 

•00630 

•00630 

•00000 

60*39 

•00551 

•00550 

-•00001 

71-04 

•00494 

•00492 

- ‘00002 

84-42 

•00434 

•00433 

- 00001 

95*09 

•00394 

•00893 

- 00001 

108-92 

•00351 

•00350 

- OOOOl 

120-23 

•00320 

•00319 

- 00001 

183-39 

•00289 

•00289 

•00000 

t 


Propionic Anhydride. (CH8.CHj.CO)jO. 


A qxiantity of this liquid, obtained from Kahlbaum, was shaken with a small 
quantity of phosphoric oxide for a few minutes, decanted and submitted to fractional 
distillation. The portion employed for the observations boiled between 168°'30 and 
169°’25. Bar. 765*1 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 168°‘56. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Loft limb. 

Right limb. 

Tomp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

7- 


132-85 

•000024 

•015918 

0-49 

132-75 

•000025 

•015923 

14’71 

182-92 

•000032 

•012187 

14'69 

132-82 

•000031 

•012907 

29*98 

132*87 

•000039 

•009569 

29*96 

132-80 

•000039 

•009581 

44-83 

132-88 

•000047 

•007790 

44-89 

132-72 

•000047 

•007797 

59-48 

132-78 

•000056 

•006509 

59-56 

132-70 

•000056 

•006509 

74-92 

132-38 

•000065 

■005492 

74-82 

132*29 

•000064 

•005497 

94-88 

13238 

*000077 

•004498 

94-86 

132-29 

•000076 

•004607 

104-60 

13311 

•000083 

•004119 

104-55 

133-05 

•000083 

•004124 

119-64 

133'02 

•000092 

•003603 

119-60 

132-94 

•000092 

•003613 

134-69 

132-91 

•000102 

•003187 

134*71 

! 132-84 

•000102 

■003194 

148-66 

18291 

i -OGOIU 

•002864 

148*66 

132-82 

•000111 

•002869 





164-56 

132-71 

•000121 

•002545 


In reducing tbe observations we have employed the value d(0°/4°) s= 1*0336 tor 
the density, and the expression 

V « 1 + 0*Q8l09109< + 0*0e38295t» + 0*08651461t» 

for the thermal expansion (Thobpb and L. M. Jones, loc. cit.}. 
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Taking 

1/1 = •015921 1/3 =-002867 

«i = 0®-47 <3 = 148°-66 


1 /a (calculated) = *006755 
(from curve) = 56'*-S2, 


we obtain the formula 


31-312 

” (85 011 + 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (meaiii). 

. 

Calculated. 

0-47 

*01592 

•01592 

*00000 

14-70 

*01220 

*01226 

+ -00005 

29*97 

•00960 

•00960 

*00000 

! 44*86 

•00780 

•00780 

•00000 

59*52 

•00661 

•00660 

- -ooooi 

74*87 

•00549 

•00547 

~ *00002 

94*87 

•00460 i 

•00449 

- -00001 

104*52 

•00412 

•00410 

-00002 

119 57 

•00361 

•00360 

~ -00001 

134*65 

•00310 

•00319 

-00000 

148*66 

•00287 

•00287 

•00000 

164*56 

•00264 

•00256 

4^ *00002 


Ethyl Ether. CH 8 .CHa.O.CHs.CH 3 . 

Two independent prepaiations of ethyl ether have been made use of in our 
observationjs on the viscosity of this substance. 

The first, made specially for us by Professor Dunstan, after standing in contact 
with sodium wire for a day was distUled. It boiled completely between 34®'3 and 
35°‘0 ; on redistillation the greater portion boiled between 34°-5 and 34°'7. Bar. 
764-3 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = S4°-48. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 36-66. Calculated, 37*00. 


The observations for viscosity gave :■ 
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Left limb. 

Eight Hmb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press, 

Oorr. 

7* 

» 

674 

128-48 

-000094 

-002664 

6-64 

128-43 

•000094 

•002671 





6-89 

128-37 

•000094 

•002660 

9-49 

128-43 

•000096 

•002690 

9-46 

128-.38 

•000096 

•002599 

11-81 

128-29 

•000097 

-002534 

11-81 

128 24 

•000097 

•002530 

14-24 

128*28 

•000090 

•002472 

1419 

128*20 

•000099 

•002478 

17-16 

128-70 

•000101 

•002409 

17-09 

128-66 

•000101 

•002411 

19*61 

128-62 

•000103 

•002.360 

19-59 

128-64 

•000103 

•0023.52 

21-81 

128-47 

•000104 

•002314 

21-84 

128-41 

•000104 

•002310 

24-34 

128-43 

*000106 

•002255 

24-36 

] 28-37 

•000106 

-002254 

25-46 

128-33 

•000107 

•002233 

25-44 

128*36 

*000107 

•0022.33 

27-24 

128-29 

•000108 

•002201 

27-21 

1 128-27 

•000108 

•002202 

29-04 

128-24 

•000109 

•002165 

28-91 

128-20 

•000109 

•002165 

30-24 

128-18 

•000110 

•002140 

30-21 

12816 

•000110 

•0021.38 





32*04 

128*28 

•000112 

•002096 


In reducing the observations we have employed Kopp’s value d = 073658 

for the relative density, and his expression 

V = 1 + 0-0al48026< + O’OsSSOSlG^® + Q-0r,27007t^ 

for the thermal expansion (‘ Pogg. Ann.,’ 72, 1 and 223). 

We are indebted for the second sample of ether to Dr. Perkin. After standing 
for a night over sodium wire it was distilled; it boiled completely between 34°’8 
and 35°'8. Bar. 768 0 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 35°‘0. 

The slight difference in the boiling point of the two samples may be due to super¬ 
heating. It is noteworthy that Tamman (Wied. ‘ Ann.,’ 32, 683) and Beckmann 
(‘Zeits. f. physik. Chemie,’ 4, 536), independently, found very great difficulty 
in obtaining ether of a constant vapour pressure. 

A determination of the vapour density of Dr. Perkin’s sample gave 36'88. 
Calculated, 37 00. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 
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lieft Ihnb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


7-24 

99 96 

•000074 

•002658 

0 

7-11 

99-89 

•000074 

•002662 

9-60 

9991 

-000075 

•002593 

9-49 

99-90 

•000076 

•002698 

11-74 

99-91 

•000076 

•002537 

11-69 

99-86 

•000076 

•002644 

1384 

99-95 

•000078 

•002485 

13-81 

99 89 

•000078 

•002492 

16-91 

99-99 

•000079 

•002437 

15-86 

99-93 

•000079 

•002440 

18-06 

99-97 

•000080 

•002387 

18-04 

99-90 

•000080 

■002892 

20-66 

99-90 

•000082 

•002332 

20-54 

99-83 

•000081 

•002336 

2313 

99-85 

•000083 

•002274 

2306 

9979 

•000083 

•002277 

24-81 

99-82 

•000084 

•002244 

24-94 

99-73 

•000084 ' 

•002242 

27-04 

99-82 

•000085 

•002196 

27-04 

99-75 1 

•000085 

•002197 

29-26 

100-01 

•000087 

•002150 

29-.S6 

99-97 

•000087 

•002154 

31-14 

100-02 

•000088 

•002116 

31-14 

99-94 

•000088 

•002119 





20-72 

128-48 

•000103 

•002341 

21-96 

128-60 

•000104 

•002317 

21-82 

128-51 

•000104 

• 002:110 

26-04 

128-60 

1 

•000108 

•002225 

26-02 

128-61 

•000108 

•002224 


In reducing the observations we have employed the same values for the density 
and thermal expansion as in the reduction of the first series. 

Taking mean values from the two series of observations we get 

= -002064 173 = -002128 (calculated) = -002381 

= 6°-93 «3 = 30°-68 <2 (from curve) = 18°'35, 

from which we obtain the formula 

_ 3-8307 

— (136-38 + ' 

which reproduces the observed values in both cases with great accuracy :— 


Siimplo I. 

Sample II. 

Mean 

tyemp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Mean 

temp. 


Difference. 

Observed 

(mean). 

Calc. 

Observed 

(mean). 

Oalc, 

0 

6-69 

•002668 

•002670 

+ -000002 

7-17 

•002660 

•002667 

- -000003 


•002660 

•002665 

+ -000005 

9-5-4 

•002595 

•002694 

- OOOOOl 


•002594 

•002596 

+ -000002 

11-71 

•002540 

•002539 

-•000001 

iHR 

■002532 

■002536 

+ -000004 

18-82 

•002489 

•002487 

- -000002 

14-21 

•002475 

■002477 

+ -000002 

15-88 

•002438 

•002438 

•000000 

1712 

•002410 

•002409 

- '000001 

18-06 

•002389 

•002388 

- -000001 

19-60 

•002351 

•002353 

+ -000002 

20-55 

■002,^34 

•002332 

- -000002 

21-82 

•002312 

•002305 

- -000007 

23-09 

•002276 

•002278 

+ -000002 

24-35 

•002264 

•002262 

- -000002 

24-87 

•002243 

•002241 

-•000002 

25-45 


•002230 

- -000003 

27-04 

•002196 

•002198 

+ -000002 

27-22 

•002201 

•002194 

- -000007 

29-81 

•002152 

•002154 

+ '000002 

28-97 

•002165 

mimum 

- -000006 

31-14 

•002118 

•002120 

+ -000002 

30-22 

•002139 

•002137 

-.•000002 

t 

■ 





•002096 

■HI 

+ -000007 
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Aromatio Hydbooabbonr 


Bemene. C«Hg. 


A Hample oS carefully purified and thiophen-free benzene which had stood o\ er 
sodium wire jfor many months, was distilled. It boiled completely between 80‘’’04 
and 80°*14. Bar. 757'4 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 80°‘2. 

Determination of vapour density;— 

Found, 38'63. Calculated, 39 00. 


The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Frees. 

Corr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V* 

0 




7^64 

128-12 

•000040 

-007889 

7-71 

128-21 

-000040 

•007881 

7-65 

12810 

•000040 

•007889 

13*44 

128-07 

•000043 

•007169 

13-49 

127 98 

*000043 

•007175 

19*39 

127-84 

•000047 

•006539 

19-39 

127-99 

•000047 

•006550 

26*01 

128*06 

•000061 

•005943 

25-91 

127-97 

•000051 

•005950 

32 06 

128'.10 

•000055 

•006469 

32-09 

128*02 

•000055 

•005471 

3854 

128-37 

•000060 

•005013 

38-41 

128-30 

•000000 

•005029 

45-36 

128-35 

•000065 

•004615 

45-34 

128-24 

•000064 

•004616 

51-69 

128-34 

•000069 

•004284 

51-64 

128-27 

•0000C9 

•004286 

57-36 

128-34 

•000073 

•004016 

57-39 

128*26 

•000073 

•004017 

63-29 

128-37 

•000077 

•003766 

63-29 

128*30 

•000077 

•003767 

69-41 

128-28 

•000081 

•003534 

69-41 

128-22 

•000081 

-003537 





75-36 

! 

128*19 

•000085 

•003329 


Observations on the thermal expansion of benzene have been made by Kopi* 
(‘Jahr.,' 1847-48, 66); LouauiNiNK (‘ Ann. de Chimie et de Phys./ 4,11, 465, 1867); 
Adbienz (* Ber.,’ 1878,441); Pisati and Patebno (‘ Chem. Soc. Trans.’ (2), 12,686); 
and Laohowioz (‘ Ber.’ 21, b. 2206). As Kopp’s values approximate very closely to 
the mean of all the other observations, they have been made use of in the reduction. 
His expreasion for the thermal expansion is 

V = 1 + •0sll7626< + •05l27755<® + •0880648<®. 

We have also employed his value d (0°/0^) ~ 0'89911 for the density. 

By taking 

•OO7ft908 tTb = '003329 % (calculated) == *005125 

as 7®'«7 <8 =e 75°*36 <8 (from curve) = 86'"-85, 

MlKXmCIV.--rA. 8 X 
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we obtain the formula 


a>8416 

(88-92 + 0^’“®** 


which gives results in close agreement with the observed values. 


Maaxi temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

7-67 

•007890 

•007899 

+ -000009 

18-46 

-007172 

•007178 

+ -000006 

19-39 

-006544 

•006546 

+-000002 

26-96 

-005946 

•005946 

- -000001 

32-07 

-005470 

•005464 

- -000006 

88-47 

•005021 

•005025 

+ -000004 

45-35 

•004615 

•004614 

- -000001 

51-66 

•004285 

•004284 

- -000001 

57-37 

•004017 

•004017 

•000000 

63-29 

•003767 

•003768 

+ -000001 

69-41 

•003535 

•003536 

+ -000001 

76-36 

•003329 

•0033.32 

+ -000003 


Toluene (Methyl benzene). CflHg.CHg. 


We are indebted to Dr. Perkin for the sample of this hydrocarbon which has 
served for our experiments. It was prepared from pure sodium parasulphonate. 
Placed over sodium wire and distilled, it boiled between 110°*37 and 110°-40. 
Bar. 756-6 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 110°*56. 

Determinations of its vapour density gave :— 

Found, I. 46-67 ; II. 46*44. Calculated, 46-00. 

The observations with the glischrometer gave :— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


. Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V* 

0-27 

104-23 

•000034 

•007648 

0°25 

104-14 

•000034 

•007663 

9-89 

104-21 

•000039 

•006675 

9-88 

104-10 

•000039 


19-62 

104-18 

•000043 

•006893 

19-42 

10411 

•000043 


30-28 

104:21 

•000049 

•005183 

3022 

. 104-10 

•000049 


39-88 

104-24 

•000063 

■004666 

39-84 

104-13 

•000063 

•004669 

49-43 

104-29 

•000061 

•004218 

49-44 

104-18 

•000061 

•004219 

60-17 

104-32 

•000064 

•008797 

60-20 

104-23 

•000064 

•008801 

69-18 

104-35 

•000068 

•003601 

69-14 

104-28 

•000068 

•008608 

80-62 


•000074 

•003162 

80-67 

103-14 

•000074 

♦008168 

91-72 

103-17 


•002880 

91-76 

103-07 

•000079 


99-92 

103-07 


♦002695 

99-99 

102-99 

•000064 


107 06 

102-93 


•002564 

j 107-10 

102-87 

•000087 

Bifii 
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In reducing the observations, Perkin’s value d (4®/4®) = 0’8817 for the relative 
density (' Chem. Soc. Trans he. dt.), and Lovgotninb’s values (‘ Ann. de Chijn, et 
de Phys.,’ 4, 11, 468) for the thermal expansion were adopted. 

Taking 

« *007655 = *002554 % (calculated) = *004422, 

ti =s 0°*26 fj = 107°*08 <jj(from curve) ■= 44°*88, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 18*964 

~ (112*99 + O’"®® ' 


which gives results in good agreement with the observed values :— 


Mean temp. 

V* 

Difference, 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0*26 

*007655 

*007656 

*000000 

9*88 

*006683 

•006691 

+ *000008 

19*47 

*005900 

•005909 

+ -000009 

.30*25 

•006184 

•006193 

*4- *000009 

39*86 

*004667 

*004664 

; - *000003 

49*43 

•004219 

•004219 

•000000 

60*18 

•008799 

•003795 

- *000004 

69*13 

•003503 

•003492 

- *000011 

80*59 

•003164 

•003157 

- -ooooo? 

91*74 

•002877 

•002878 

-f -OOGOOl 

99*95 

•002695 

•002697 

4- *000002 

107*08 

•002554 

•002564 

*000000 


Mhyl Benzene, CgHj.CjjHj. 

A quantity of this hydrocarbon, obtained from Kalhbaum, was placed over 
sodium for a couple of days and then submitted to carefiil fractionation. The 
portion boiling between 135‘’'25 and 136°*25 was re-distilled, and the fraction boiling 
between 135°*85 and 186°*09 was collected separately and digested with sodium 
wire for four days and again distUled. Th^ greater portion boiled between 136°’16 
and 136**27. Bar. 766*3 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 185°'9. 

Determination of its vapour density : 

Found, 52*98. Calculated, 53*00. 

The ebservations for viscosity gave t— 

3X2 
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Left 

.. .. .... — ........ 

BagM limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Oorr. 

7- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 


0-40 

102-43 

-000029 

•008690 

0 

0-43 

102-33 

*000080 

•008697 

11-46 

102-46 

*000034 

•007486 

11-37 

102-34 

•000034 

•007452 

21-70 

102^55 

•000039 

*006528 

21-63 

102-46 

•000088 

•006548 

32-86 

102*65 

-000043 

*005722 

32*96 

102*54 

•000043 

•006725 

47*17 

102-55 

-000050 

•004904 

47-06 

102-51 

*000060 

•004919 

60*52 

102-42 

•000056 

•004297 

60-51 

102*85 

•000056 

•004805 

73-89 

102-97 

-000062 

•003801 

73-78 

102-88 

•000062 

•003818 

83-60 

102-99 

-000067 

•003496 

83-66 

102-91 

•000067 

•003490 

95-60 

102-81 

•000073 

•003162 

96-60 

102-74 

•000072 

•003161 

107-68 

102-70 

•000078 

•002873 

108-26 

102-57 

•000078 

-002864 

119*14 

102-73 

•000084 

•002627 

119-24 

102-69 

•000084 

•002628 

131*40 

102-78 

•000090 

•002405 

131*41 

102-71 

•000090 

•002409 


In reducing the observations, we have employed Wbokr’s expression for 
thermal expansion— 

V - 1 + •0386172« + •0525 3 44<* - '08l8819<», 

and the relative density d ( 070 °) = 0*8832 (‘ Annalen,' 221, 67). 

Taking 

7)1 = *008693 7)s = *002407 Vi (calculated) = *004574 

tj ss: 0°*4l <8 = 181°*4 t 3 {from curve) = 54°*10, 

we obtain the formula, 

__ 41*215 

“ (121*68 + O'’”" ’ 

by means of which the calculated values given below are obtained. 


Mean temp. 


XHIEeience. 

Observed (mean). 

Gaicnlated. 

0°41 

•00869 

•Q0869 

*00000 

11-41 

*00744 

•00760 

+ *00006 

21-66 

•00664 

*00655 

+ *00001 

32-90 

•00572 

•00676 

+ •00004 

47-11 

*00491 

•00491 

•00000 

60-61 

■00430 

•00427 

-•00003 

73-81 

•00381 

*00379 

- *00002 

83-62 

•00349 

•00348 

-•00001 

96-60 

•00316 

•00316 

-*00001 

107-97 

•00287 

•00286 

- -00001 

119-19 

*00268 

•00263 

*00000 

131-40 

•00241 

•00241 

•00000 
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OrOuHsylme (Ortho-dimethyl benzene). C«H 4 ( 0 Ha)g(l :2). 

Two specimens of this hydrocarbon were employed in the determination of its 
THwosity. The first was prepared for us by Dr. G. T. Moody from ’Witte’s “ pure” 
ortho-xylene. The hydrocarbon was sulphonated with ordinary sulphuric acid, and 
the product converted into the barium salt, and ultimately into the sodium salt, 
which was then repeatedly crystallised from water. The pure sodium salt, which 
forms large, characteristic plates, was hydrolysed by mixing it with sulphuric acid 
and ii^eoting steam into the solution. The hydrocarbon thus obtained was dried 
over sodium and distilled, the first and last portions of the distillate being collected 
apart. 

The middle fraction was placed over sodium wire for about a fortnight and again 
distilled. It boiled between 144°‘00 and 144°'08. Bar. 759‘1 millims. Corrected 
and reduced b.p. = 144°*09. 

The determination of the boiling-point was subsequently repeated. The hydro¬ 
carbon was found to boil at 144°*35 under a barometric pressure of 766*2 millims. 
Corrected and reduced b.p. =; 144°*05. 

Observation of vapour density:— 

Foimd, 52’59. Calculated, 53*00. 


The observations for viscosity gave the following results:— 


Left limb- 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

7* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr, 


0 A6 

102*78 

-000024 

•010927 

OM 

102*66 

•000024 

•010928 

13-87 

102-70 

*000029 

•008805 

13-89 

102*62 

•000029 

•008814 

26*53 

102*96 

•000034 

•007379 

26*55 

105*25 

•000036 

•007386 

3935 

102-95 

-000040 

•006279 

39*32 

102*85 

•000040 

•006284 

51-92 

103-00 

-000046 

•0054:57 

51-97 

102-89 

•000045 

•005441 

65-40 

103-02 

•000051 

•004728 

65*42 

102*94 

•000052 

•004735 

78-78 

103-14 

•000058 

•004156 

78 79 

103-03 

•000058 

•0041.59 

90-82 

108-22 

•000063 

•003726 

90-82 

103-13 

•000063 

•0037.33 

101-80 

103-38 

•000068 

•003403 

10176 

103-85 

■000068 

•003403 

116-49 

103-40 

•000076 

•003023 

116-74 

103-31 

•000075 

•003015 

128-33 

103-44 

•000081 

•002762 

127-98 

103-31 

•000081 

•002769 

140-99 

103-44 

•000087 

•002519 

141-29 

103-35 

•000087 

•002516 


In reducing the observations, Pinette’s expression for the thermal expansion, 

V = 1 + *0891734< + •05l8245<» + *08l9586<®, 

and his value for the relative density, d (0°/0°) * 0*8982, have been employed 
{* Annalen/ 243, 50, 1884). 
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As the boiling-point of the ortho-xylene employed (144°*07) is nearly 2® higher 
than that usually assigned to this hydrocarbon, Dr. Moody was good enough to 
prepare a second sample from the sulpho-chloride. Tl^is was reconverted into the 
acid by boiling with alcohol, and the acid was afterwards hydrolised. The hydro¬ 
carbon was dried over sodium wire and distilled. It boiled between 143®'75 and 
144°*02. Bar. 757’6 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p, 5 = 144°'01. 

It will be observed that the boiling-point of the second sample is almost identical 
with that of the first. 

An observation of its vapour density gave:— 

Found, 52'88. Calculated, 53‘00. 


Observations on the viscosity of the second sample were made with the following 
results:— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press, 

Corr. 

V* 

Temp, 

Press. 

Corr. 


0°36 

103*41 

-000024 

•010969 

0°35 

103-34 

•000024 

*010978 

13'04 

103*47 

•000029 

•008936 

12-97 

103-37 

•000029 

•008950 

26-97 

103-54 

•000035 

•007387 

26-80 

103-44 

•000035 

•007358 

.38-73 

103*57 

-000040 

•006313 

88-73 

103-49 

‘000040 

•006323 

51-18 

103-40 

•000045 

•005488 

51-13 

103-35 

•000045 

•005488 

65-96 

10.3-22 

•000052 

•004695 

65-89 

103-16 

•000052 

•004703 

77-46 

103*13 

•000057 

•004203 

77-50 

103-07 

•000057 

•004205 

90-32 

103*02 

•000063 

•003741 

90-42 

102-96 

•000063 

•003740 

100-68 

102-73 

•000067 

•003430 

100-75 

102-65 

•000068 

•003428 

115-67 

102-54 

•000076 

•003032 

115-64 

102-47 

■000075 

•003036 

128-75 

102 37 

•000081 

•002748 

128-63 

102-31 

•000080 

•00-2749 

139-89 

102-23 

•000086 

•002633 

139-90 

102-17 

•000086 

•002536 


In reducing the observations the same values for the relative density and thermal 
expansion were used as in the first series. 

On plotting the results, the observations on the second sample are seen to be 
practically identical with those of the first. For temperatures up to 20° those of the 
second are abjut O’l per cent, greater than those of the first; from this point op to 
about 100° the curves are absolutely coincident; from 100“ up to the boiling-point the 
observations of the second series are about O’3 per cent, less than those of the first. 

The case is interesting showing the practical identity of the two samples, and as 
proving that a substance prepared in totally different ways may be obtained in a 
condition so closely approximating to absolute purity that the degree to which it 
may fell short of this ideal state is without appreciable ^ct on th6 property we are 
measuring. 
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Taking 

nji = *010950 ris = *002526 (oabulated) s= *005259 

<1 = 0°*42 <3 = 140°*52 (firom curve) = 55‘’*05, 

we obtain the expression 

_ 19-644 

~ (96-362 + 0* ““ ’ 

which gives values in good agreement with those obtained by observation. 


Specimen I. 


Mean 

temp. 

7* 

Difference 

Observed 

(mean). 

Calcn* 

lated. 

a 

049 

•01093 

-01094 

-h -00001 

lH-88 

-00881 

-00886 

+ -00004 

26*54 

-00738 

-00740 

4 - ‘00002 

39-33 

•00628 

•00629 

-f 00001 

61-94 

•00544 

-00544 

•00000 

65-41 

•00473 

•00472 

- 00001 

78-78 

•00416 

'00414 1 

1 - -00002 

90-82 

j -00373 

•00372 1 

! - -00001 

101-78 

1 -00340 

•00339 : 

- -00001 

11661 

j -00302 i 

•00301 ! 

- -00001 

128-16 

i -00276 1 

•00276 

•00000 

141-14 

! -00252 

•00262 

•00000 


Specimen II. 


Moan 

temp* 

V- 

Difference 

Observed 

(mean). 

Calcu¬ 

lated. 

0 

0-35 

-01097 

-01096 

- 00001 

13-00 

•00894 

•00896 

•f -00002 

26-88 

•00735 

•00737 

-h -00002 

38-73 

•00632 

•00634 

4 - *00002 

5M5 

•00549 

-00549 

•00000 

65-92 

•00470 

•00469 

- -00001 

77-48 

-00420 

•00419 

- '00001 

90-37 

-00374 

•00373 

- -00001 

100*71 

•00343 

•00342 

- *00001 

115-65 

•00303 

•00303 

•00000 

128-69 

•00275 

•00275 i 

•00000 

139-89 

•00254 

•00254 

•00000 


Meta-xylene (Meta-dimethyl benzene). C6H4(CH3)g{l:3). 

We are indebted to Dr. Moody for a libei-al supply of this hydrocarbon. It was 
prepared from Witte’s “ pure ” meta-xylene. The hydrocarbon was sulphonated 
with ordinary sulphuric acid and the resulting sulphonic acid was recrystallised nine or 
ten times from a mixture of two parts of ordinary sulphuric acid and one part of 
water. The pure meta-acid was converted into the sodium salt which was thrice 
recrystallised. The pure sodium salt was reconverted into the hydrocarbon by 
hydrolysis with sulphuric acid and steam, dried over sodium and distilled. 

On redistillation, after standing for some time over sodium wire, the meta-xylene 
boiled between 187°*95 and 138°*10. Bar.. 744-3 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. r= 138°*8, 

Determinations of its vapovu* density gave : 

Found I. 53*36 ,* II. 52*69. 


Calculated, 53-00, 
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Hie observations for viscosity gave:— 


Xieft limb. 

Bight Umb.. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

0 «w. 


o*k 

128-89 

•000039 

*007992 

0-27 

128*86 

•000039 

*007998 

11-54 

128*69 

-000045 

*006836 

11*50 

128*61 

*000045 

■006848 

23-36 

128-68 

•000051 

*006912 

28*37 

128*53 

*000051 

*005996 

87*19 

128-44 

•000059 

•005062 

34*76 

128*39 

*000068 

*005194 

48*72 

128*32 

•000065 

•004501 

48*71 

128*28 

-000065 

•004601 

59*94 

128*11 

*000071 

•004043 

59*94 

128-06 

•000071 

■004046 

60*35 

99*98 

•000056 

004013 

6010 

99*92 

*000056 

•004046 

71*16 

99*93 

•000061 

*003659 

71*24 

99*87 

*000061 

•003659 

85*50 

101*25 

•000068 

*003241 

87*20 

100*26 

■000068 

•003202 

98*68 

100*41 

-000074 

*002925 

98*68 

100*35 

•000074 

*002*927 

109*92 

100*47 

•000079 

*002687 

109*68 

100*39 

*000079 

*002697 

123*50 

100*55 

-000085 

*002438 

123*56 

100*47 

*000086 

•002434 

135*25 

100*55 

•000090 

*002251 

135*31 

100*47 

• *000090 

*002252 


In reducing the observations we have employed Pinette’s value for the relative 
density, d ( 070 °) = 0'8812, and his expression 

V = 1 + '0sU866t + •0j9746S«* + ‘0^519831^ 

for the thermal expansion (‘ Annalen,’ 243, 51, 1884). 

Taking 

7)1 = *007992 ijg = *002251 ija (calculated) = *004242 

ty — 0°*24 <3 = 135°*28 <j(from curve) = 54°*88, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 19-39B 

“ (115*66 + 


by means of which the calculated values given below are obtained. 


Mean temp. 

7- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 


•00799 

•00799 

*00000 


•00684 

•00686 

+ *00002 



•00593 

- -00002 



•00514 

+ *00001 

48*71 


•00451 

+ *00001 

59*94 

■00404 

•00404 

*00000 

60*27 

•00403 

*00403 

•00000 

71*20 

•00366 

*00365 

- *00001 

86*35 

•00322 

*00321 

-*00001 

98*68 , 

•00298 

*00292 

-•00001 

109*75 

•00269 

•00369 

•00000 

123*53 


*00244 

•00000 

135-28 

•0O225 

■00226 

*00000 
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Pum-wylene (Para-dimethyl benzene). OflH 4 (CH 3 ) 2 (l :4). 


We are indebted to Dr. Moody for a sample of this hydrocarbon. It was prepared 
from Kahlbattm’s “ pure ” para-xylene ; this gave on sulphonation a clean sodium salt, 
which was nearly, if not quite, pure. The sodium salt was re-crystallised twice, and 
then hydrolysed. The regenerated hydrocarbon was dried and placed in a freezing 
mixture. By constant stirring the solid hydrocarbon was obtained in small crystals. 
When about half the liquid had solidified, the crystals were separated by a filter-pump 
and allowed to drain for over an hour at the ordinary temperature ; the crystals were 
then melted and distilled over sodium. 

On redistillation, after standing over sodium wire for several hours, the hydro¬ 
carbon boiled between 138°‘37 and 138°'67. Bar. 766’4 millims. Corrected and 
reduced b.p. = 138°’23. 

Determination of vapour density :— 

Found, 52'84. Calculated, 53'00. 


An attempt was made to take the first viscosity observation at 0°'35, but although 
the para-xylene was liquid to begin with, it solidified shortly after starting the experi¬ 
ment. The crystals began to soften at about 10°, and were completely melted at 15°. 
After complete liquefiiction the temperature was allowed to fall to about 8°, and the 
first observation was then made. 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp, 

Press* 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


s'si 

104-15 

•000034 

'007518 

8-26 

104*05 

•000034 

-007522 

20-.52 

104-19 

'000040 

-006387 

20-64 

104'12 

-000040 

-006395 

31-20 

104'20 

'000045 

005611 

3126 

10411 

'000045 

-005615 

41-92 

104^21 

'000050 

'004975 

41-78 

104'11 

'000050 

'004989 

53-61 

104-19 

-000055 

-004410 

53-57 

104'T0 

*000055 

•004415 

64-82 

10419 

-000061 

'003958 

64'93 

104-12 

-000061 

-00i<966 

77-38 

10446 

-000067 

•003532 

77-16 

104'35 

'000067 

-003636 

88-88 

104-68 

-000073 

•003197 

88-87 

104-52 

'000073 

-003201 

100-81 

104-71 

-000079 

'002903 

100 87 

104-62 

•000079 

-002902 

111-76 

104-03 

-000084 

'002665 

111-90 

103*94 

'000084 

•002661 

123-23 

104-16 

000090 

'002447 

12.S-29 

10404 

•000090 

•002448 

136-19 

104-19 

-000096 

'002249 

135 24 

10411 

‘000096 

•002247 


In reducing the observations, Pinette’s expression for the thermal expansion, 

V 1 -f -OgOrOlSf -I- •0g8714«» -I- •0852 8 7««, 

and his value for the relative density, d(0°/0°) s= 0'8801, have been employed 
(* Annalen,’ 243, 51, 1884). 

MDOOOXCTY.—A, 8 T 
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Taking 

= -007517 

= *002248 

(calculated) = ^004111 

<1 = 8°-28 

<8 =s 135°*21 

(from curve) ss 60°*80, 

we obtain the formula 

32-7463 



■” (117-730 + ’ 


from which the calculated values given below are obtained:— 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calcnlated 

o 

8-28 

-00752 

-00752 

•00000 

20'63 

-00639 

•00640 

+ -00001 

3123 

-00561 

•00562 

-f -00001 

41-65 


•00499 

+ -00001 

63-59 

•00441 

•00441 

•00000 

64-87 

-00396 

00395 

- -00001 

77-27 

•00353 

•00363 

•00000 

88-87 

•00320 

•0a319 

- -00001 


•00290 

•00290 

•00000 

111-83 



- 00001 

123-26 

-00245 

•00244 

- -00001 

135-21 

•00226 

•00225 

00000 


Alcohols. 

Methyl Alcohol, CHgOH. 

A quantity of acetone-free methyl alcohol (from Kahlbauh) was converted into the 
oxalate by Dittmab and Fawsitt’s process (‘Trans, Roy. Soc. £din.,’ 3a, 2, 510). 
After standing for two months over dry potassium carbonate, the product was coho- 
bated with quicklime, and allowed to remain in contact with fresh lime for a week. 
This process was repeated, and the resulting liquid was put over anhydrous copper 
sulphate for ten days; the alcohol, which was coloured bluish-green from the presence 
of a small quantity of dissolved CuS 04.‘2 CHgOH (Foborand, ‘Compt. Rend.,’ 
102, 551), was siphoned off and distilled. It boiled between 65'’'24 and 65°'49; 
n = 25°'3; t = 28° (emergent column). Bar., 771‘7 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 64°-96. 

Vapour density :—. 

Found, 15*72, Calculated, 16*00. 

The observations for viscosity were as follows:—' 
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Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 




8-51 

128-70 

•000088 

•007647 

0 

4-04 

128-67 

•000088 

•007563 

9-75 

129-22 

*000041 

•006991 

9-78 

129-14 

•000041 

•006991 

14-54 

129*06 

•000046 

•006402 

14-62 

129*01 

•000044 

•006407 

19-46 

128-98 

-000047 

-005951 

19-49 

128-89 

•000048 

•005962 

25-42 

128*66 

*000061 

•006492 

25-42 

128-67 

-000051 

•005494 

30-32 

128-61 

*000054 

•006131 

30-82 

128-50 

•000054 

•005133 

35-71 

128-65 

•000058 

-004767 

35*74 

128-48 

•000058 

•004764 

40-81 

128-53 

000061 

-004463 

41-01 

128*46 

•000061 

•004461 

46-14 

128-46 

*000065 

•004166 

4607 

128-40 

•000065 

•004163 

52-29 

128-36 

•000070 

•003844 

62-29 

128-29 

•000070 

•003847 

57-66 

128-74 

•000074 

•003596 

57-72 

128-68 

•000074 

•003694 

61-56 

128-72 

•000077 

•003442 

61-67 

1-28-62 

1 -000077 

•003438 

63 26 

128-71 

*000079 

■003368 






In reducing the observations Kopp’s value for the relative density, d (074°) 
= 0’81796, and his expression for the thermal expansion (‘Jahresbericht/ 1847, 66) 
were employed. There is, however, reason to believe that the methyl alcohol 
employed by Kopp was not wholly free from water, in spite of the care employed 
in its preparation. We, therefore, recalculated the value of the kinetic energy 
correction by means of the more recent determinations of the relative density and 
expansion of methyl alcohol given by Dittmab and Fawsitt, but found that the 
coefficients were not affected Within the limits of experimental error. 

Taking 

= -007605 1 J 3 = -003440 % (calculated) = -005115 

= 3°-77 ^3 = -61°-36 ^^(from curve) = 30°-53, 


we obtain the formula 


_ 6940-8 

■" (163-93 + ’ 


which gives the following calculated values ;— 


3 y -2 
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i>32 


Mean temp. 


Difference* 

Observed (mean). 

Gabulated. 

S‘77 

•00761 

. *00761 

•00000 

8-74 

•00699 

•00703 

+ -00004 

14-53 

'00641 

•00644 

+ 00003 

19*47 

•00595 

•00598 

+ -00003 

25*42 

•00549 

•00549 

•00000 

30*32 

•00513 

•00613 

•00000 

35*72 

•00477 

•00477 

•00000 

40*91 

•00446 

•00445 

-•00001 

46*10 

•00410 

•00416 

•00000 

52*29 

•00385 

•00383 

- -ooooa 

57*69 

•00360 

*00360 

•00000 

61*56 

*00344 

•00344 

•00000 

63*26 

•00336 

•00337 

+ -00001 


Ethyl Alcohol. CHs-CHgOH. 


A quantity of “pure” absolute alcohol was boiled with quicklime for eight hours 
in a reflux condenser, and decanted on to fresh lime, over which it was allowed to 
stand for about a month, again decanted and distilled from freshly burnt lime. It 
boiled constantly at 78°’24. Bar. 748’9 raillims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 78°’63. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 22*70. Calculated, 23*00. 

ITie observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


c 

7*19 

128-55 

•000019 

•015318 

0 

7-14 

128-46 

•000019 

•016338 

13*21 

128*66 

*000021 

•013570 

13-26 

128*58 

•000021 

•013577 

19*24 

128*64 

•000023 

*012096 

19*21 

128-67 

•000023 

•012093 

25*24 

128-66 

•000026 

•010787 

25-24 

128-66 

•000026 

•010798 

31-89 

128-58 

•000029 

*009556 

.31-89 

128-68 

•000029 

•009564 . 

37-49 

128-53 

•000032 

•008646 

37-54 

128-46 

•000032 

•008648 

42-84 

128*47 

•000035 

•007878 

42-84 

128-39 

•000036 

•007872 

49-39 

128*41 

•000038 

•007049 

49-84 

128-36 

■000088 

•007046 

55-56 

128 30 

•000042 

■006351 

55-59 

128-21 

•000042 

•006358 

6114 

127*97, 

•000046 

•005806 

6101 

127-93 

•000046 

•005825 

67-51 

128*35^ 

•000050 

•005252 

67-69 

128-31 

•000060 

•005258 

73-59 

128*51 

•000055 

.•004758 

% 

7356 

128-!)0 

•000066 

•004771 
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The obeervations were reduced by means of Kopp’s values for the density 
d (0°/4°) = 0*8095, and his expression for the thermal expansion 

V = 1 + •0gl04139< + • 0 g 7886 <® + ‘Oyireig** 

(‘Jahresbericht,’ 1847, 66). 

Taking 

Vi ” ’015328 1 /g = ’004764 ijg (calculated) =s *009545 

= 7°*16 <3 = 73°*.57 <g (from curve) = 38°’15, 

we obtain the formula 

_ 251908000-0 

“ (209-63 + 0*"^' ’ 


which gives the following calculated values :— 


Mean temp, 

7’ 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

7-16 

•015828 

-015328 

•000000 

13*23 

-0ia573 

-013584 

+ -000011 

19-2;S 

*012094 

•012097 

+ 000003 

25-24 

•010792 

-010798 

+ -000006 

31-89 

•009560 

-009557 

-•000003 

37-51 

-008644 

-008642 

- *000002 

42-84 

-007875 

-007872 

- -000003 

49-37 

-007047 

-007041 

- *000006 

55-67 

-006.354 

-006349 

- *000005 

<51-07 

•005816 

-006804 

- *000011 

67-55 

-006253 

-005233 

- *000020 

73-67 

-004764 

i 

-004764 

*000000 


Propyl Alcohol CH 3 .CHg.CH 30 H. 

Beoeived from Dr. Perkin. After standing over anhydrous copper sulphate for 
some time it was distilled. It boiled between 95°*5 and n — 51°, t — 29°'5 

(emergent column). Bar. 755’9 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 96°'6. 
Determinations of vapour density :— 

« 

Found, I., 29*51; IL, 29 44. Calculated, 30 00, 

Observations for viscosity 
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Left limb. 

Eight l^mb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 


Temp. 

Pt-esfi. 

Corr. 

7- 

7°40 

128*58 

*000009 

•031362 

7-22 

128*49 

•000009 

•031542 

15*06 

V28 6S 

•000011 

•025547 

1507 

128-52 

*000011 

025561 

22-90 

128-62 

•000014 

-020986 

22-81 

128-52 

*000014 

•021048 

30-77 

128-90 

•000016 

-017.344 

30-89 

128-80 

•000016 

•017304 

3104 

128 89 

•000016 

-017230 

31*01 

128-84 

•000016 

■017258 

38-79 

128-47 

•000019 

014372 





3«*81 

128*86 

•000020 

-014373 

38-76 

128-78 

•000019 

■014433 

46-45 

128-82 

•000023 

-012180 

46-49 

128-74 

•000023 

•012184 

54-31 

128-94 

•000027 

-010292 

64-36 

128-86 

•0000*27 

•010300 

61-74 

128-93 

•000031 

-008875 

61-74 

128-87 

•000031 

•008884 

69-04 

128-46 

•000035 

-007706 

69-04 

128-44 

•000035 

•007712 

76-78 

128-20 

•000040 

-006658 

76-73 

12817 

■000040 

•006666 

84-90 

128-11 

•000046 

-005752 

84-74 

12804 

•000046 

•005772 

93-09 

128-17 

•000052 

-004984 

98-11 

12810 

•000052 

■004995 

96-59 

128-24 

•000054 

-004771 






Observations on the relative density and thermal expansion of propyl alcohol have 
been made by Pierbe and Puchot (‘Annales de Chim. et de Phys.,’ (4), 22 , 276), 
and by Zander (‘Annalen,’ 214, 154). The observations are not in very good 
agreement. As there seemed to be doubt as to the individuality of the specimen of 
alcohol employed hy Pierre and Puchot, the numbers given by Zander have been 
adopted, viz.:— 

V = 1 + •0374601« + •0649478<* + -OylSQagiS 

We have also employed his value d (070°) = 0’8177 for the relative density. It 
happens to be the mean of the observations of Brdhd and Linnemann. 

Taking 

7}i = *031452 Tfs = *004990 % (calculated) = *012527 

= 7°*31 fg = 93°*10 tg (from curve) = 45'’*19, 

we obtain the formula 

__ 8801350-0 

“ (1l3‘5-75 + ’ 

which gives the following ob^rved values;— 


I 
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Mdftii temp. 

V- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Oalonlated. 

7°31 

•03145 

•03144 

-•00001 

3606 

•02655 

•02566 

+ 00001 

22-86 

•02101 

•02098 

- 00003 

30*88 

•01732 

‘01731 

-•00001 

31*02 

•01724 

•01724 

•00000 

3879 

•01440 

‘01442 

+ -00002 

46-47 

•01218 

‘01218 

•00000 

54-33 

•01030 

•01032 

+ 00002 

6174 

•00888 

'00889 

+ -00001 

6904 

•00771 

•00771 

•00000 

76-75 

•00666 

•00667 

+ 00001 

84-82 

•00676 

•00576 

•00000 

93-10 

•00499 

•00499 

•00000 

95-59 

•00477 

•00478 

! 

+ -00001 


Isopropyl Alcohol (CHa)^ CHOH. 


A quantity of isopropyl alcohol from Kahlsaitm: was heated in a sealed tube with 
caustic baryta at 100®. A crystalline alcoholate separated out on cooling. This, 
together with the residual alcohol, was heated over a steam-bath and the product 
re-distilled and dried. It boiled between 82°‘4 and 83°*4. Bar. 754*4 millims. 
Oori'ected and reduced b.p. = 82°*9. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 29*88. Calculated, 30*00. 

As the liquid was very viscid at low temperatures, and as the times of flow were 
therefore comparatively great (about 42 mins, at 0°*4), duplicate observations were 
not made below 66°. The observations for viscosity are as follows :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

PreBs. 

OoiT. 


Temp. 

Pi’ess. 

Corr. 

V- 

0-44 

130-28 

‘000006 

•044861 

0-28 

130-44 


•045174 

7-21 

130-55 

•000008 

•035668 

14-41 



■028157 

22-22 

130-73 

•000013 

•022204 

3055 

130-65 


•017275 

37-92 

180*42 

•000020 

•014058 

4515 




61-97 

130-43 

•0000*28 

■009771 

59-89 

130-88 



66-61 

180-69 

•000038 

'006921 

66-60 

130-53 



7204 

180*68 

•000043 

•006138 

72-01 

mmmm 



78-10 

180*69 

•000048 

•006409 

78-08 
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The observations have been reduced by means of Zandshr’s values for the relative 
density at 0°, 07996, and bis expression for the thermal expansion, 

V = 1 + *0410584^ + •054480<» + 

(‘Annalen,’ 214, 154). 

Two formulas are required to reproduce the values with sufocient accuracy. The 
first extends from 0° to 40", the second from 40° to 78°. 

They are respectively as follows: 

, _ 21763200000 „ 192398-0 

“ (141-72 + O*"**®' ’ ~ (86-269 + ' 


The agreement between the observed and calculated values is seen in the following 
table 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-36 

•045018 

■045018 

*000000 

7*21 

•036568 

•035636 

+ -000067 

14*41 

•028157 

*028191 

+ -000034 

22*22 

•022204 

022126 

- -000078 

80*55 i 

•017275 

•017301 

+ '000026 

37*92 

•014053 

*014053 

•000000 

45*15 

•011604 

•011589 

- 000015 

51*97 

•009770 

•009763 

- -000017 

59*39 

•008)57 

•008161 

4- -000004 

66*60 

•006923 

•0069)8 

+ -000016 

72*02 

•006141 

•006147 

+ 000006 

78*09 

•005407 

•006407 

•000000 


Butyl Alcohol. CHj.(CH 2 ) 2 .CHjOH. 

A quantity of the alcohol obtained from KAHiJBAtrM was dehydrated by caustic 
baryta. It boiled between 117°*25 and 117°'90. Bar. 764'6 millims. Corrected and 
reduced b.p. = ll7°-42. 

Vapour density: 

Found, I., 86’02; II., 86*18. Calculated, 37*00. 

Ajs the alcohol fs rather viscous at low temperatures, the time of flow at b °*27 
being nearly 50 minutes, single observations only were made up to 88°, The results 
are as follows:— 
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Left limb. 

Eight limb. 

Temp. 

Press* 

Corr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

n- 

0 




0*27 

130-28 

•000006 

051539 

10-69 

130-68 

-000008 

•037958 

21-83 

130-65 

•OOOOlO 

•028017 

31-73 

130-33 

-000013 

•021718 

42*91 

180-30 

•000017 

•016611 

5217 

1 

180-47 

-000021 

013438 

i 61*99 

130*46 

000026 

•010903 

72-24 

130-69 

-000031 

•008860 





83-11 

130-77 

-000038 

•007184 

8315 

130-66 

•000038 

•007182 

94-86 

130-50 

•000046 

•005817 

94 90 

130-43 1 

•000046 

•005817 

102-98 

130-69 

•0000.52 

•005094 

102-94 

130-57 

•000052 

•005099 

114-08 

1.30-91 

•000061 

•004259 

11414 

130-80 

•000061 

•004259 


In the reduction of the observations we have employed Zander’s value, 0’8233, for 
the density at 0°, and his expression 

V = 1 + ‘OsSSrSie + •0528634<2 - •08l2415«» 

for the thermal expansion (‘ Annalen,’ 224, 80). 

Two formulce are required to reproduce the values with suflScient accuracy. The 
first extends from 0° to 52°, the second from 62° to 114°. 

They are respectively as follows :— 

, • 65187600'0 ,, _ 117255-0 

t* Vi — (139.05 + ” (91-997 + ’ 


The agreement between the observed and calculated values is seen in the following 
table;— 


Mean temp. 



Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-27 

•051539 

•051562 

+ *000023 

10-69 

•037957 

•037961 

-f“ *000004 

21-83 

•028016 

•027992 

- -000024 

31-73 

•021718 

•021724 

+ -000006 

42-91 

■016611 

•016697 

- -000014 

52-17 

•013488 

■013438 

•000000 

61-99 

•010903 

•010872 

- -000031 

72-24 

•008860 

•008838 

- -000022 

88-18 

•007183 

•007190 

+ •000007 

94-88 

■005817 

•006835 

+ -000018 

102-96 

•006096 

•006092 

-•000004 

114-11 

•004259 

•004269 

•000000 


3 2 
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Isobutyl Alcohol, (CH8)gCH.CH80H. 

A sample received from Dr. Peekin was placed over anhydrous copper sulphate for 
a month, decanted, and distilled. It boiled between 107°'02 and 107°'42 (therm. 
567). Bar. 749*8 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. = 107°'6. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 86*30. Calculated, 37*00. 


As the liquid is very viscous at low temperatures, the time of flow at 0'’*45 being 
more than 77 minutes, only single observations were made in this series. 


liefl limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


*Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

o 

9-90 

129-65 

-000005 

•055735 

0-45 

129-30 

•000004 

•079111 

27-82 

130*19 

•000009 

•030641 

38*38 

129*86 

•000013 

*022263 

47-44 

130-01 

-000016 

•017217 

56*59 

129-96 

•000021 

•013502 

65-95 

! 

129-96 

-000025 

•01069? 

74*61 

128-64 

•000031 

•008748 


The sample was redistilled nearly two years after the first series of observations, 
and a second series taken. The alcohol was now found to boil between 107°*5 and 
108°*0 (therm. 1518). Bar. 769*1 millima Corrected and reduced b.p. = 107°'5. 
This result agrees almost exactly with that first obtained. 

The following observations were made in the glischrometer :— 


Left limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Oorr. 

7* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0 




27-72 

129-94 

•000010 

•030675 

37-94 

130-27 

•000013 

•022522 

56-48 

129*40 

•000021 

•013571 

83-95 

129-61 

•000038 

•007173 





93-90 

129-04 

•000046 

•005854 

; 9381 

128-96 

•000046 

•005874 

105-07 

; 128-84 

•000070 

•004751 

10508 

1 

1 

128-72 

•000070 

•004755 


In reducing the observations the density and values for the relative volumes at 
different temperature^ given by Pierbe and Puchot (‘Ann. de Chim. et de Phys.,' 
(4), 22, 306) were employed. 

On plotting the two series of Observations they are found to lie on exactly the 
same curve. This agreement shows (1) that the sample was unifcs'm in character, 
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Mid tibat it had suffered no change duiing the two years; and (2) that the dimensions 
of the gUschrometer bad experienced no appreciable alteration during the same period, 
although it must have been washed and dried, heated and cooled, many hundreds of 
thaes durii^ the interval. 

Three formulw of the Sijotte type are required to reproduce the values with even 
approximate accuracy. The first extends fi-om 0° to 38°, the second from 38° to 75°, 
the third from 75° to 105°. 

They are respectively as follows:— 

_ 14868700 ^ 11124400 ,,, _ 29790-3 

A- ■>?( — ^92-248 + (86-751 + ~ ('63-14 + ' 

The agreement between the observed and calculated values is seen in the following 
table:— 


Mean temp. 

n- 

Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

o 

0-45 

•079111 

•079111 

•000000 

9-90 

•055735 

•055250 

-*•000485 

19d 

•039779 

•040285 

+-000506 

27-77 

•080668 

•030439 

-•000219 

38-16 

•022392 

•022392 

•000000 

47-44 

•017217 

•017212 

-•000005 

S6-48 

•013571 

•013549 

-•000022 

56-69 

•013502 

•013511 

4-*000009 

65-95 

•010697 

•010711 

4--000014 

74-61 

•008748 

*008748 

•000000 

83-95 

•007173 

•007160 

-•000013 

93-85 

•005864 

•005868 

4--000004 

105-07 

•004753 

•004753 

•000000 


Trimethyl Carbinol. (CH3)3COH. 


A sample of this substance received from Dr. Pebkin, which had been distilled with 
baryta and kept in a fused' state over anhydrous copper sulphate for six to seven 
weeks, was distilled. It boiled between 81°'83 and 82°*33. Bar. 756-1 millims. 
Corrected and reduced b.p. = 82°'25. 

Determinations of its vapour density showed that the sample was probably still 
imper£3ctly dehydrated. 

I. II. 


Weight of liquid 
Volume of vapour 
Temperature . . 
Pressure . . . 


0'0329 grms. 

65*77 cub. centims. 

100°'l2 

166*6 millims. 


0*0572 grms. 

81*42 cub. centims. 
100°*12 
233*0 millims. 


Pound, I. s= 84*62; 11. = 84*97. Calculated 37*00. 

3 z 2 
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Unfortunately the quantity of the substance at our disposal was insufficient to 
enable ns to submit it to ffirther dehydration. 

The observations for viscosity were as follows 


Left limb. 

Bight iimb« 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 



Press. 

Oorr. 


o 




22*41 

130-67 

-000005 

*058877 

27-47 

130-93 

•000006 ■ 

•046505 

32-08 

129-21 

•000010 

•030047 

37-22 

129-32 

•000012 

•(^3676 

42*41 

129-26 

•000015 

•019094 

47-82 

129-27 

■000018 

•015501 

52-99 

129-25 

•000021 

•012961 

67-94 

129-24 

•000026 

•010976 

62*09 

1 

129-25 

■000028 

•009678 





68-36 

129-67 

•000(»3 

•008102 

73-47 

129-50 

•000038 

•007058 

78-47 

129-45 

•000038 

•007057 

77-07 

129-87 

•000041 

•006448 

77-03 

129-32 

•000041 

•006447 


As the time of flow, especially at the low temperatures, was so considerable (at 
22'’‘41 it was nearly 57 minutes), only single observations were made up to 73°'47. 

In reducing the observations, the relative density d{25°f25°) — 0'7836, given 
by Pkkkin (‘ Chem, Soc. Trans.,’ 45, 469), which gives d(0°/4°) = 0*8072, and the 
expression 


V = 1 + •0al3126t - •0fl88155t2 + •0736121<» 

(Thoepb and Jones, loc. dt.) for the thermal expansion, have been employed. 

Two formulae are required to reproduce the values with sufficient accuracy. The 
first extends from 20° to 50°, and the second from 50° to 77°. 

They are, respectively, as follows:— 

.._ 2-05152 __ 46-3090 

7-803 + O'”**" * (6-077 + ’ 

The agreement between the observed and calculated values is seen in the Allowing 
table:— 
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Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

22^41 

•068876 

•068876 

■000000 

3208 

•030047 

•030046 

^•000002 

3722 

•023676 

•023298 

-•000378 

42-41 

•019094 

•018788 

—000306 

47-82 

•015601 

•015501 

•000000 

62-99 

•012961 

•012961 

•000000 

67-94 

•010976 

•010992 

+ •000016 

62-09 

•009678 

•009667 

-•000011 

68-36 

•008102 

•008079 

-•000023 

73-47 

•007057 

•007053 

i -^000004 

77-06 

•006447 

•006447 

•000000 


Amyl Alcohol (opticaUy active). CH 8 .CHa.CH(CH 3 ).CHsOH. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. K Marsh, Oxford, for the specimen of optically active 
amyl alcohol which has served for our observations. Its rotatory power for sodium 
light was — 7° 34' for 20 centims. at 10°. It was placed over fused potassium 
carbonate for 18 days, and after decantation from the carbonate was distilled. It 
boiled between 127°‘25 and 129°'25. Bar. 751‘8 millims. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. = 128°-7. 

Vapour density:— 

Found, 43'46. Calculated, 44*00. 

The observations for viscosity gave :— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press, 

COIT. 

WM 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


• 




0^40 

13035 

•000003 

•100672 

11-63 

180-46 

•000004 

•069681 

23-30 

130-30 

•000007 

•046372 

34-75 

129-86 


•080788 

47-40 

129-73 

•000014 

•020880 

56-94 

129-82 


•016966 

67-82 

129-76 

•000024 

■012183 

79-26 

129-96 

1 


■009264 

91-88 

i 

129-87 

•000031 

•007075 

100-03 

112-79 

124-40 

180-09 

18013 

180-16 


006033 
004814 
•004003 1 

11278 

124-32 

130-02 

130-07 

•000056 

•000066 

•004824 

•004013 

-_: 
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Th« time of flow of this alcohol at low temperatures is so great—at 0‘’’40 it was 
over 106 minutes—that only single observations were ti^en op to il2**‘78. 

In reducing the observations wo employed Pbbkjn’s vedue, d{15°/15°) =» 0*81405, 
for the relative density, which gives d {0°/i°) ‘8380, and for the thermal expansion 

the expression 

V s= 1 -I- 0889028e + •06ll4S76«® + -O^lOirOt® 

(Thorpe and Jojtes, loc. cit). 

Three formulm are required to reproduce the values with sufficient accuracy. The 
first extends from 0° to 35°, the second from 35° to 73°, the third from 73° to 124°. 

They are respectively as follows :— 

j _ 666527000 _ 97413-3 ,,, _ 71-8436 

A- Vt — (101-51 + f)4-«7s»» -I-*- Vt — (64.07 4 . ^j8-25« * V* — (7.g38 4 . • 

The agreement between the observed and calculated values is seen in the following 
tables:— 


Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Obsei-yed (mean). 

Calonlaied. 

0-40 

•109672 

•109811 

4- *000139 

11-63 

•069581 

•069517 

-•000064 

23-30 

-045372 

•046253 

-•000119 

34-75 

•030788 

•030788 

•000000 

47-40 

•020880 

•020850 

- -000030 

56-94 

•016966 

•015983 

•+ -000027 

67-62 

•012188 

•012183 

•000000 

79-26 

■009254 

•009264 

+ -000010 

91-88 

•007076 

■007061 

- -000014 

100-03 

•006033 

•006032 

-•000001 

112-78 

•004819 

•004821 

+ -000002 

124-36 

i 

•004008 

•004012 

+ -000004 


Amyl Alcohol (optically inactive). (CH8)8CH.CHg,CHjOH. 

Two samples of optically inactive amyl alcohol have served for our obsei-vations. 
For the first we are indebted to Dr. Perkik. It was a portion of that prepared by 
Professor Pedleb by Pasteur’s method of fractional crystallisation from the various 
sulphamylates (‘ Chem. Soc. Trans.,’ voL 6, p. 74,1868). When tested in a Laurbkt’s 
polarimeter with monochromatic sodium light it was found to be quite inactive. 

It was placed over Anhydrous copper sulphate for three weeks, and distilled. It 
boUed between 131°-15 and 131°*^5. Bar. 759'4 milUms. Corrected and reduced 
b.p. 131°*29. 
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Vapour density:— 

Found, I. 42*17 ; II. 42*31. Calculated, 44*00. 


Tbe observations for viscosity gave:— 


Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 


0 




0-39 

129-76 

•000004 

•086402 

11-40 

129‘96 

-000005 

•058225 

23-70 

129*34 

•000008 

•039222 

.34-67 

129-44 

•000010 

•028239 

46*90 

129-44 

•000014 

•020719 

67-72 

129*63 

•000019 

•015303 





69-70 

129-48 

•000025 

•011582 

81-69 

129-75 

•000031 

-008926 

9-2-17 

129-87 

1 

•000038 

•007240 

102-97 

130-22 

•000046 

-005942 

115-53 

130.30 1 

> ‘000056 

*004804 





125-64 

1.30-30 

1 

•000064 

•004107 

125-68 

; 130-24 

•000064 

-004101 


On account of the length of time of flow (about 84 minutes at 0°*39) only single 
observations were made except at about 125°, when duplicate readings were taken in 
both limbs. In reducing the observations we have used the value c^(0°/4°) = *8254 
for the density, and the expression 

V = 1 + *0892410< + •0826 4 281i* + •07l3486<* 

for the thermal expansion (Thobpb and Jones, loc. cit). 

The second sample of inactive amyl alcohol was prepared for us by Mr. Grbbves 
in the laboratory of the Royal College of Science, by Pasteur’s method. When 
examined in the Soleil-Duboscq Polarimeter with a sodium flame, not the least indi¬ 
cation of rotation was apparent. 

It was carefully dehydrated by copper sulphate and distilled, when it was found to 
boil almost constantly between 131°*50 and 131°-55. Bar. 762 0 millims. Corr. and 
red b.p. = 131°*44. 

Vapour density: 

Found, 44*18. Calculated, 44*00. 


The observations for viscosity gave:— 
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Left limb. 

Bigbt limb. 

Temp, 

Press. 

Corr. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Com 


0 




0-24 

180-82 

•000004 

•084610 

11-91 

131-85 

•000005 

•056249 








23-83 

130-71 

•000008 

•038633 

34-25 

130-99 

•000011 

•028303 

47-66 

130-67 

•000015 

•019654 

58-74 

13088 

*000020 

-014847 

71-05 

130-94 

•000026 

•011210 

81-87 

131-35 

•000032 

•008888 





94-95 

! 131-64 

-000041 

•006870 

949.3 

131-42 

•000041 

1 -006874 

104-57 

13030 

-000047 

•005791 

104-58 

130*22 

•000047 

•005798 

117-66 

130-20 

-000058 

•004645 

117-54 

130-11 

•000057 

■004663 

128-15 

13024 

-000066 

•003970 

128-06 

130-16 

•000066 

■0a3979 


In reducing the observations the same values for the densitj and thermal expansion 
were used as in the case of the first sample. 

The results of the two series of observations show that the samples were not 
absolutely identical in character, although the general form of the curves is almost 
the same. From 0° up to about 80'’ the first sample is more viscous than the other. 
At 0® the difference amounts to about 2*5 per cent., this gradually diminishes up 
to about 80° when the curves cross ; above 80* the first sample is slightly less viscous 
than the other, the extreme difference being about 1 per cent, at the boiling point. 

These differences may possibly be owing to the presence of a minute quantity of 
water in the first sample, which seemed moreover to be indicated by its lower vapour 
density and boiling-point. We prefer, therefore, to adopt the values afforded by the 
second sample as expressing the true viscosity of the inactive alcohol prepared by 
Pastextb’s method. 

Three formulas, given by the observations on the second sample, are required to 
reproduce the values with sufficient accuracy. The first extends from 0° to 40°, the 
second from 40° to 80°, the thirxl from 80° to 128°. They are, respectively, as 
follows:— 

■ _ 778602000 jt _ 211442-0 ,,, _ 1166-78 

” (117-79 4 ^ ~ (79-872 + <)»“« ’ “ (37-682 + <)»'«“ ‘ 

The agreement between the olsserved and calculated values is seen in the following 
tables:— 
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Mean temp* 


Difference. " 

Obscjrved (mean). 

Calculated, 

6-24 

*084610 

*084610 

•000000 

11*91 

•056249 

•056276 . 

+ *000027 

23*83 

•038633 

•038475 

-000158 

34-25 * 

•028303 

•028303 

•000000 

47-06 

•019664 

•019654 

•000000 

58-74 

•014847 

•014881 

+ *000034 

71-05 

•011210 

•011200 

-•000010 

81-87 

•008888 

•008888 

•000000 

94-94 

•006872 

•006885 

-f -000013 

104-57 

•oo-^rod 

•005793 

- -000002 

117-GO 

•004654 

•004669 

■f -000015 

128-10 

*003974 

•003974 

•000000 


Dimethyl Ethyl Carhvnol. {CH3)2C(OH).CH2.CH3. 


Received from Dr. Perkin. After standing over dehydrated copper sulphate for 
five months it was found to boil between 101°'62 and 102°'52. Bar. 766‘9 millims. 
CoiTected and reduced b.p. = 101°’81. 

Two determinations of its vapour density gave the following results :— 


I. II. 

Weight of liquid. 0*0478 grm. 0*0476 grm. 

Volume of vapour. 75*02 c.c. 74*36 c.c. 

Temperature.99°*! 8 99°*22 


Pressure.179*8 millims. 179*0 millims. 


Found, I. 41*00; II. 41*37. Calculated, 44*00. 


In spite of the prolonged treatment with copper sulphate the liquid was evidently 
not completely dehydrated. 

The observations for viscosity gave the following results:— 


4 A 


MDOOCXCrV*.-—A. 
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Left limb. 

Bight limb. 

— 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V* 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V- 

o 




04,9 

128-79 

•000002 

•1.37969 

9-31 

129-15 

•000004 

•082034 

18-48 

128-73 

•000006 

•049978 

27-24 

128-86 

-000009 

-033643 

36-42 

128-79 

•000013 

■023322 

45-05 

128-87 

-000017 

-017135 

53-18 

128*79 

•000022 

•018199 

62-95 

128-87 

-000028 

-009943 





71-91 

129-08 

-000035 

-007931 

81-06 

128-96 

•000043 

•006400 

89-94 

129-09 

-000051 

-00.5301 ! 





95-69 

129-18 

-000056 

-004722 

95 72 

12908 

•000056 

•004714 





96-70 

1 128-98 

•000057 

•004648 


In reducing the observations we have taken Perkin’s value d (15715°) = '8144 
for the relative density (‘Chem, Soc. Trans.,’ 45, 471), which gives (0°/4°) = '8269, 
and the expression 

V = 1 + -Oaioeeif -f •06l7643<® + •07l4119<3 

(Thorpe and Jones, loc. cit) for the thermal expansion. 

Three formulae are required to reproduce the values with approximate accuracy. 
The first extends from 0° to 27°, the second from 27° to 63°, the third from 63° to 95°. 
They are respectively as follows :— 

^ 350910 3255-20 ,,, _ 2159-86 

— (47-922 + ■” (37-007 + (88-340 + 0®'*®“ ' 

The agreement between the observed and calculated values is seen in the following 
tiible :— 


Mean temp. 

7- 

DifEerenco. 

Observed (mean). 

Calculated. 

0-49 

•137969 

•137969 

•000000 

9-31 

•082034 

•080660 

- -001384 

18-48 

•049978 

•060067 

-f- -000089 

27-24 

•033643 

•033643 

*000000 

36-42 

•028322 

•023278 

- -000044 

46-05 

•017135 

•017183 

-•000002 

53-18 

•013199 

•013204 

+ -000005 

62-95 

•009943 

•009943 

•000000 

71-91 

•007931 

•007935 

+ -000004 

81-06 

•006400 

•006418 

+ -000018 

89-94 

•005301 , 

•005303 

+ -000002 

96-70 

•004718 

•004718 i 

•000000 

96-70 

•004643 

•004626 

-•000018 
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AUyl Alcohol. CH8:CH.CHaOH. 

A portion of a sample received from Dr. Perkin. It was carefully dehydrated by 
lime. On distillation it boiled between 95°'74 and 96°’64, « = 51°, tss. 30° (emergent 
column). Bar. 764*6 millims. Corrected and reduced b.p. =; 96°*4. This number 
agrees closely with that previously found for this substance by one of us, viz., 96°*() 
(Thobfe, ‘ Chem. Soc. Trans.,’ 1880, 210). 

Vapour density: 

Found, 28*41. Calculated, 29*00. 


Observations for viscosity:— 


Le£t limb. 

Right limb. 

Temp. 

Press. 

OoiT. 

7' 

Temp. 

Press. 

Corr. 

V* 

7-49 

128-22 

•000017 

•018065 

7*34 

128-14 

•000017 

•018139 

15-31 

128-22 

•000020 

•015079 

15*31 

12812 

•000020 

•015084 

22-76 

128*25 

•000023 

*012842 

22-86 

128-16 

•000023 

•012819 

80*49 

128-14 

•000027 

•010959 

30-51 

128-08 

•000027 

010953 

38-04 

128*22 

•000031 

•009463 

38 06 

128*12 

*000031 

*009456 

46-41 

128*00 

•000036 

*008096 

46*31 

127*93 

•000036 

•008126 

54-14 

128*37 

•000041 

•007067 

54-06 

128*37 

-000041 

•007096 

60-71 

128*06 

•000045 

•006337 

60-84 

128-06 

•000045 

-006829 

68-84 ! 

128*66 

•000051 1 

•005565 

68-89 

12867 

*000051 

•005582 

76-79 

128*30 

*000057 

•004922 

7684 

12825 

j *000057 

•004927 

84-54 

128*22 

•000063 

•004388 

84-46 

128*14 

*000063 

•004402 

92-14 

12812 

•000069 

•003945 

92-39 

128*05 

*000069 ! 

•003986 





96-24 

127*99 

•000072 

•003792 


The observations have been reduced by means of the value d{Q°li°y=. 0*8699 and 
the expression 

V = I + *089937 y + *08599861«» + 

(Thorpe, loc. dt.). 

Taking 

ss *018102 1^8 =: *003941 (calculated) = *008446, 

<j sss 7"*41 *3 = 92°*26 tg (from curve) = 44°*08, 

we obtain the formula 

10748*4 

(109-42 + * 


whidi gives numbers in good agreement with the observed values. 

4 A 2 
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Mean temp. 


Difference. 

Observed (mean). 

Calonlated. 

o 

7-41 

•01810 

•01810 

•00000 

15-31 

•01508 

•01508 

•ooooo 

22-81 

•01283 

■01281 

- -00002 

30-50 

•01096' 

•01094 

- -00002 

88-05 

•00946 

•00945 

- -00001 

46-36 

•00811 

•00811 

•00000 

54-10 

■00708 

•00708 

•00000 

60-77 

•00633 

•00633 

•00000 

68-86 

•00557 

•00556 

- -00001 

76-81 

•00492 

•00492 

•00000 

84-50 

•00440 

•00440 

•00000 

92-26 

•00394 

•00394 

•00000 

95 24 

■00379 

•00378 

- -00001 


PART III.—DISCUSSION OP EESULTS. 

Introduction. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the results obtained, it may be advisable to 
indicate briefly the factors upon which the magnitude of the viscosity may probably 
depend. 

Unlike several of the properties which have been investigated from a physico¬ 
chemical point of view, viscosity depends essentially on the forces in play between 
molecules—it is the result of extra-molecular actions. It has long been conjectured 
that the fundamental molecules of some liquids, at least, are really congeries of 
gaseous molecules. Naumann, from the boiling-points of isomejs; Ramsay and 
Young from the variations of saturated vapour densities; Guye and Young from 
critical densities, and others, have given evidence in favour of this conclusion. The 
most significant contribution to the subject, however, was made as long ago as 1886, 
by Ebrvds (‘Wied. Ann.,’ 27, 452). He was able to show that for many liquids the 
rate of change of molecular surface energy with temperature was independent of the 
temperature and of the chemical nature of the liquids ; whereas for other liquids, like 
water, the fatty alcohols and the frtty acids, this was no longer the case. Eotvos 
attempted to show theoretically that to the former class belonged substances for 
which the complexity of the liquid molecule was the same as that of the gaseous 
molecule, while to the latter class belonged substances for which the complexity of the 
liquid molecule was the greater. He also indicated how the degree of complexity at 
any temperature might be ascertained. 

Quite recently, Ramsay and SniBLiSg Phil. Trans.,’ 1893), by means of the prindple 
used by Eorvos, have largely supplemented the observations of the Hungarian 
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physicist. Their results serve to confirm the idea that the &tty adds, the Mty 
alcohols, and water, are liquids which oontain congeries of gaseous molecules, and 
that acetone, glycol, propionitrile, and nitroethane belong to the same category. 
Thirty-six other liquids examined by them give, on the other hand, little evidence of 
association of molecules. Although this method of estimating molecular complexity 
has not been established by rigorous theoretical considerations either by Edrvos, or by 
B.AHSAY and Shields, it must be granted that there is now strong experimental 
support to the contention that liquids may differ from one another in regard to the 
complexity of their molecules. 

Since surface energy resembles viscosity, inasmuch as both are the result of extra- 
molecular effects, it is almost certain that the one as well as the other will be affected 
by molecular complexity. 

Hence, in dealing with viscosity, we must be prepared to find its magnitude 
influenced not only by the nature, number, and arrangement of the atoms composing 
gaseous molecules—intra-molecular factors which alone seem to operate in the case of 
properties like specific molecular volume and molecular refraction—but also by the 
extent to which the gaseous molecules become associated into complex groups in 
passing from gas to liquid. 

Graphical Bepresentation of Results. 

After the observations of viscosity had been reduced, curves extending from 0° to 
the boiling-points of the particular liquids were plotted against viscosity coefficients as 
ordinates and temperatures as absciss®. On the scale adopted, 1 millim. corresponded 
to 0°’2 in temperature, and to ‘00002 in the viscosity coefficient. On this scale a 
continuous curve could be drawn through the experimental points with little difficulty, 
as the observations taken in different limbs at the same temperature were often 
coincident, and were never so far apart as to admit of the introduction of any 
appreciable error by an arbitrary method of smoothing. 

On plotting the curves for a group of related substances on the same sheet of paper, 
marked regularities were often apparent between the relative disposition of the curves 
for the different members and their chemical nature. These regularities will be 
apparent from the reduced representations of the curves given in the following pages. 
To avoid complication, the experimental points through which the curves are drawn 
have not been indicated; it has to be remembered, however, that each curve represents 
on the average some 24 observations of the viscosity coefficient. The ordinates are 
multiplied by 10®. We now proceed to indicate the general features of these curves. 

Paraffins. 

The paraffins investigated were isopentane, pentane, isohexane, hexane, isoheptane, 
heptane, and octane. Fig. 5 represents the results obtained. In the case of the 
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paraffins the curves are a31 of the same general shape} th^r order and dispositioii are 
such as to exhibit a direct connectioii between the chemical nature of the suhetanees 
and the magnitudes of their viscosity coefficients. The curve for any paraffin always 
lies below and to the left of that of its next higher homol<^ie; and, further, the curve 
for the isoparaffin always lies below and to the left of that for the normal paraffin. 
All the curves tend to approach as the temperature rises, but it is noticeable that at 

rig. 5. 
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the same temperature the distance between the curves of isomeric paraffins is larger 
the higher the molecular weight. At the same temperature the viscosity is greater 
the higher the molecular weight and is lower for an iso- than for a normal compound. 
Another striking feature in the series is that all the curves stop almost exactly on a 
line drawn parallel to the horizontal axis. This means, of course, that at their respec¬ 
tive boiling points the paraffins have almost exactly the same viscosity coefficient. 

Unsaiurated Hydrocarbons. 

Only three unsaturated hydrocarbons were investigated, viz., isoprene, jS-isoamylene, 
and diallyl. Fig. 6 represents the results. As in the case of the paraffins, the 
curve for isoprene CgHg lies to the left of that for diallyl CgHio; each of these 
curves is also disposed in the same way with reference to the corresponding iso¬ 
paraffin ; that of isoprene being to the left of that of isopentane; and that of diallyl 
to the left of that of isohexane. The curve for ^-isoamylene lies also to the left of 
that of isopentane, and is very close to that of isoprene. Isoprene CsHg gives 
a curve, however, which lies uniformly to the right of that for isoamyleue CgHjo, 
although the molecular weight of the latter compound is very slightly the higher. 
Hence it would appear that differences in constitution may, in some cases, modify 
the influence of molecdlar weight. When, however, we comjwire strictly homologous 
hydrocarbons, it would appear that the relative position of the viscotity curves is 
mainly dependent on molecular weight. 
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Fig. 8. 



The poetttion of the curve for diallyl is interesting, for when one allyl group only 
occurs in the molecule, As in the case of the allyl halides {v. infra), the curve for the 
allyl compound lies between the curves for the corresponding normal and isopropyl 
compounds, and is thus to the left of that for the normal compound only. When, 
however, two allyl groups occur in the molecule, as in the case of diallyl, the curve 
obtained lies to the left of that of the isopropyl (isohexane) as well as that of the 
normal propyl compound (hexane). 

Iodides. 


The iodides investigated were methyl iodide, ethyl iodide, isopropyl iodide, propyl 

Fig. 7. 



iodide, ispbutyl iodide, and allyl iodide. Fig. 7 represents the results obtained. 
Here strildng r^ruiarKy is again obvious. The curves are all of the same general 
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shape, and those for the saturated iodides are disposed in accordance with the 
molecular weights. 

Isopropyl iodide, as in the case of the parafiSns, has at the same temperature 
always a lower coefficient than normal propyl iodide. The position allyl iodide 
between normal and isopropyl iodides, and nearer to the normal than the iso-iodide, 
is noteworthy, and again indicates the influence of constitution on the viscosity 
coefficient. 

Bromides. 

Monobromides .—Five monobromides were examined, viz., ethyl bromide, isopropyl 
bromide, propyl bromide, isobutyl bromide, and allyl bromide. Fig. 8 represents the 
results obtained. 


8 

00 
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On comparing the curves for the monohalogen compounds, the same kind of 
regularity as in the case of the iodides is apparent, both as I’egards their shape and 
order. The allyl curve occupies a position between those of the normal and isopropyl 
compounds as before, but is now about midway between the two. It is also to 
be noted that at the boiling-point the bromides have almost the same viscosity 
coefficient. This regularity, so marked in the case of the paraffins, was not apparent 
in the case of the iodides, but as the molecular weight falls it again asserts itself, not 
only in the case of the bromides, but also, as will be seen later, in the case of the 
chlorides. 

Dibromides .—The dibromides investigated were acetylene dibroraide, ethylene 
dibromide, propylene di bromide, and isobutylene dibromide. The results obtained 
are given in fig. 9, which also contains several of the monobromides, and in which, 
for the sake of comparison, the curve for bromine is also inserted. 

In order to keep the curves of somewhat the same size as in previous diagrams, the 
scale of ordinates and abscissee in this figure is two-and-a-half times as do^e as it 


Fig. 8. 
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hm hitiierto been. jUihough the scale has thos been reduced, the general shape of 
carves, since both onUnates and abscii^ have been altered in the same ratio, is 
the same as it wonld have been on the previous scale. 

The naarked etibct of replacing an atom of hydroj^n in a monobromide by an atom 
of bromine, is evident on comparing the carves of ethyl, propyl, and isobutyl bromides 
with the corresponding dihalogen compounds; at 0°, for example, ethylene bromide 
has a coefficient five times as great as that of ethyl bromide. Indeed, the entire 


Fig. 9. 



shape of the dibalogen curves differs from that of the mono-derivatives. For the 
latter, the slope of the curve varies little from member to member, and is comparatively 
freaking small. The slope, of course, is dijfdt and is the measure of the rate of 
change of the viscosity coefficient with temperature. In the case of the mono- 
derivatives, d'q/dt is not only small but varies little as the temperature rises. For 
detivAtives the sdope is considerably increased, and with it, its variation 

vrith 

: that constitution exercises a marked effect in the case of the 
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dibromidea, for although the curves for acetylene, ethylene, and isobutylene bromides 
follow in the order of the molecular weights of the substances, that for propylene 
bromide lies to the left instead of the right of the curve for ethylene bromide. From 
such data as can be obtained on this point, the divergence is more ja^baWy due to the 
difference in symmetry between the structure of the molecules of ethylene and propylene 
bromides than to any possible difference in the complexity of the liquid molecules 
of these substances. It is significant that the curves for substances of which the 
molecules contain two atoms of bromine have such a different shape from those of 
mono-derivatives. Bromine itself, as shown by the similarity of its curve to that of 
acetylene bromide, behaves like a dibromide. This fact may be held to indicate 
the diatomic nature of its molecule. 


Chloridi'n. 

Four monochlorides were examined, viz., isopropyl chloride, propyl chloride, 
isobutyl chloride, and allyl chloride. Fig. ] 0 represents the results obtained. The 

Fig. 10. 



oj’der of the curves for the monohalogen compounds shows the same regularity as is 
exhibited by the paraffins. The curve for the allyl compound is nearer the isopropyl 
than the normal propyl curve. It is therefore evident that although in the case of 
monohalogen compounds the allyl curve always lies between the propyl curves, there 
is a regular alteration in its relative position. It is nearer the normal curve in the 
case of the iodides, but nearer the iso curve in the case of the chlorides. At the 
boiling point the saturated mono-chlorides have, as in the case of the parent paraffins, 
almost the same viscosity coefficient. 


DicMoi’id.es. 

Thi'ee dichlorides were investigated, viz., methylene dichloride, ethylene dichloride, 
and ethylidene dichloride. The results obtained are represented in fig. 11, in which 
the curves for propyl and isobutyl chlorides are inserted for the sake of comparison. 
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The same effects as in the case of the dibromides are here traceable, the introduction 
of a second atom of chlorine exercising a marked increase in the viscosity constants, 
“nie curve for dichlormethane occurs to the right of the normal propyl curve, and 
both the dichloretbanes are to the right of the isobutyl curve. 


Fig. 11. 



The distance between the curves for the dichloretbanes indicates a difference in the 
characters of the two substances which seems almost too great to be accounted for by 
the mere difference in their chemical constitutions. Probably the molecular com¬ 
plexities of the two substances may not be the same. Schiff’s values for the surface 
tension of ethylene chloride give, however, no indication of molecular aggregation, 
and as yet there are no other data on this point. It is noteworthy that the curve of 
the symmetrical isomer lies to the right of that of the unsymmetrical isomer, a 
position analogous to that of the curve for symmetrical ethylene dibromide as 
compared with that of propylene dibromide. 

Poly-chlonnated Compounds. 

Measurements were made on the di-, tri-, and tetra-chlormethanes, and also on 
tetrachlorethylene. The curves obtained are represented in fig. 12. The cur\^e8 for 
the dhlcamethanes follow one another in the order of their molecular weights. The 
distance apart of the curves for the tri- and tetra-chlor compounds is much greater 

4 B 2 
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than that of the curves for the di- and tri- compounds, and points to the fact that the 
effect produced by the introduction of a chlorine atom into the molecule of a com¬ 
pound depends on the number of chlorine atoms already present. 


Fig. 12. 



The comparison of the curves for tetrachlorethylene, CgOl^, and tetrachlormethane, 
CCI 4 , is significant, as illustrating the effect of constitution in counteracting that of 
molecular weight, and also the effect of temperature on the relative viscosities of two 
substances. At low temperatures the compound of higher molecular weight has the 
lower viscosity, but, as the temperature rises, the curves cross, and the viscosity at the 
same temperature is in the order of the molecular weights. No crossing of the curves 
takes place in the case of any of the strictly comparable compounds which have 
hitherto been considered. 

Sulphur Compounds. 

Four compounds containing sulphur were investigated, viz., methyl sulphide, ethyl 
sulphide, carbon disulphide, and thiophen. The results obtained are represented in 
fig. 13. The curves for methyl and ethyl sulphides exhibit the same regularities in 
shape and position as other homologous compounds. 

Carbon bisulphide gives a somewhat steeper curve than the alkyl sulphides, but 
the position of the curves for the three substances is in accordance with their molecular 
weights. 
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Fig. 18. 



The curve for thiophen, C^H^S, is considerably to the right of that for ethyl sul¬ 
phide, C 4 .HJ 0 S, and exemplifies the probable effect of the ring grouping of atoms in 
increasing the viscosity constants {vide infra). 


Aldehydes and Ketones. 

*r 

Observations were made on acetaldehyde and four ketones, viz., dimethyl ketone, 
methyl-ethyl ketone, diethyl ketone, and methyl-propyl ketone. Fig. 14 represents 
the results obtained. 


Fig, 14. 



Aldehyde and the ketones give curves which closely resemble one another, and in 
which dfildt is very small. The curves follow regularly in the order of increasing 
molecular weight. Methyl-propyl and diethyl ketones give curves of almost the same * 
shape, the latter lying uniformly to the left of the former; unlike the dichlorethanes, 
the symmetcioid oim^und has in this case the smtdler viscosity at the same tempera¬ 
ture. It ehoiiki be stated, however, that the validity of this conclusion may be 
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afiteoted by the great difficulty of obtaining diethyl ketone in a condition of sufficient 
purity. 

Fatty Adds. 

Five members of this series were investigated, viz., formic acid, acetic acid, propionic 
acid, isobutyric acid, butyric acid. Fig. 15 represents the results obtabed, on a 
scale two and a half times as close as that usually employed. 


Fig. l.-i. 



The character of the curves for the acids presents a marked difference from that of 
the paraffins and such of their derivatives as have hitherto been considered. One of 
the most important features is seen in the largely increased effect of temperature on 
the value of the viscosity coefficients of all the acids. In the case of fomic acid, 
which most clearly indicates this point, the change in the coefficient between 0° and 
100° is "0244 ; whilst in the case of heptane, which has about the same boiling-point 
as formic acid, the change is only about '0032, or about one-eighth of the change in 
the case of formic acid. 

The most striking feature, however, in connection with the curves for the acids, is 
their relative disposition, which is ezceptional, the anomaly being due to tha peculiar 
behaviour of the lowest members of the series. Except at temperatures dose to the 
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boiling point, the curve for formic acid is to the right of all the others; at the same 
temperaturee it has the greatest viscosity. On passing to acetic add the viscosity 
fells, the curve for this acid lying uniformly to the left of the formic acid curve. The 
curve for propionic acid, in a similar way, comes to the left of that for acetic acid. 
The order of the curves for the three acids is exactly the opposite to what invariably 
obtains in the case of strictly homologous substances. The curve for butyric add, 
however, takes up a normal position to the right of that for propionic acid ; isobutyric 
add also conforms to the general rule, the curve being uniformly to the left of that 
of butyric acid, and to the right of that of propionic add. 

This exceptional behaviour of the fatty adds is in all probability to be traced to 
differences in molecular complexity. Eotvos first suggested that the fatty acids 
contain complex molecules, and according to Bamsay and Shields all the acids we 
have examined contain molecular aggregates, and at all temperatures the complexity 
of formic and acetic acids is somewhat the same, and more than twice as great as that 
of any of the other acids, so that at all temperatuies the weights of the liquid 
molecules of these two adds are greater than those of the others. It is thus possible 
to give a definite reason for the apparently anomalous position of the curves of the 
lowest acids. In the case of the normal paraflBns and their monohalogen derivatives 
we are dealing with liquids which in all likelihood contain simple molecules, the 
molecular weights of the gas and the liquid are here the same, and here the curves are 
disposed in accordance with the ordinary gaseous molecular weights. 

In the case of the acids, however, the effect of the complexity of the liquid molecule 
is superadded, the molecular weights of gas and liquid are no longer the same, and 
the curves no longer follow one another in the order of the theoretical molecular 
weights, but their disposition evidently depends upon the weights of the liquid 
molecules. Although this reasoning indicates why the viscosity curve of formic 
acid should lie to the right of the others, it does not explain why the curve 
for formic should lie to the right of that for acetic acid, because from the measure¬ 
ments of Ramsay and Shields, the molecular weight of liquid acetic acid is at 
all temperatures greater than that of formic acid, and its viscosity at any temperature 
would” thus be expected to be greater instead of being less than that of formic acid. 
It is noticeable from the numbers given by Ramsay and Shields that with the 
exception of acetic acid the complexity of the first four acids diminishes with rise in 
molecular weight. If the anomalous position of the viscosity curves is due solely to 
the effect of complexity, it is indicated that acetic acid is really no exception to this 
rule. If, however, the results obtained by the surface-energy method of estimating 
complexity are valid, it must be admitted that the anomalous position of the curve 
for formic acid, with relation to that of acetic acid, is due to some peculiarity in the 
constitution of formic acid, which may be associated with the feet that it is the initial 
member of the homologous series, and does not contain a CHg or a CHg group. 
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Anhydrides. 

Acetic anhydride and propionic anhydride were the only members of this series 
which were examined. The curves obtained, together with that of furopionio acid, 
which is inserted for the sake of comparison, are given in fig. 16. 


Fig. 16. 



The curves for propionic anhydride and acetic anhydride are disposed in the order 
of the molecular weights. On comparing the dotted curve for propionic acid with 
those for the two anhydrides, it is evident that the absolute values of the coefficients 
for propionic anhydride are not very different from those for propionic acid at the same 
temperature, although the theoretical molecular weights of the substances differ widely. 
This is probably another instance of the marked effect of molecular complexity. 

From surface energy measurements it appears that liquid acetic anhydride contaias 
simple molecules, and from the position and course of the viscosity cmwe for propionic 
anhydride with reference to that of acetic anhydride, it is probable that liquid 
propionic anhydride is also simply constituted. Propionic acid on the other hand 
contains molecular aggregates, and from surface-energy measurements the average 
molecular weight of the liquid is almost 130, a number which is exactly the same as 
the molecular weight of gaseous and probably of liquid propionic anhydride. 

This is probably the reason for the proximitj'^ of the curves of propionic acid and 
propionic anhydride. 

Aromatic Hydrocarbons. 

Six members of this series were investigated, viz.: benzene, toluene, ethyl benzene, 
ortho-xylene, meta-xylene, and para-xylene. 

The results obtained are represented in fig. 17. 

The general character of the curves for the aromatic hydrocarbons is similar to timt 
of the paraffins : dyldt is comparatively small. One of the most striking pmnta in 
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eonneotion with them is the anomalous course of the benzene curve. At 0° benzene 
has a greater viscosity than ethyl benzene ; at about lO" the curves cross and for the 
greater part of its course the benzene curve lies between those of ethyl benzene and 
toluene. At about 80°, however, it cuts' across the toluene curve, so that at the 
boiling point of benzene the viscosity constants of benzene, toluene, and ethyl benzene 
are in the order of the moleculai* weights. The curve for toluene is uniformly to 
the left of that for ethyl benzene. Another striking point is the disposition of the 
curves for the three isomeric xylenes. The curves for the raeta- and para-isomers 
lie between those of toluene and ethyl benzene, and thus uniformly to the left of the 
curve for the latter. The curve for the ortho-isomer however, is widely separated 


fig. 17. 



from the other two and lies considerably to the right of the curve for ethyl benzene. 
It is also interesting, as emphasising the similarity between the meta- and para- 
compounds and the separation from them of the ortho-compound, that although at low 
temperatures para-xylene gives slightly larger coefficients than meta-xylene, yet 
between 110° and the boiling-point the. two curves for the meta- and para-isomers 
are practically identical. 

The peculiar course of the benzene curve might at first sight appear, to indicate 
molecular complexity; an extensive series of surface-energy measurements made 
by Bahsat and Shiblds would appear to show however that this disturbing factor 
does not here exist. If we accept this conclusion, then difference in chemical constitu¬ 
tion must be taken to be the cause of the peculiarity, for it is easy to conceive that a 
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property JiJke viscosity will be affected by the general imUawr of the moving tnc^ectda 
The benzene molecule differs from those of all its homdlogues in containing no side 
chains, and since the curves for the isomeric xylenes show that even a difference 
in the position of the side chains exerts a decided effect on the viscosity, the entire 
want of side chains may be expected to bring about a marked influence. 

The curve for benzene, the initial member of the homologous series of aromatic 
hydrocarbons, thus resembles formic acid, the initial member of the series of fatty acids, 
in having an anomalous position with respect to that of higher homologues. 

Alcohols, 

Eleven alcohols were examined, viz., methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, 
propyl alcohol, trimethyl carbinol, isobutyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, di-methyl ethyl 
carbinol, active amyl alcohol, inactive amyl alcohol, and allyl alcohol. Fig. 18 
represents the results obtained for methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, propyl, isobutyl, butyl 
and allyl alcohols. 'J'he scale in this diagram, as in all those relating to the alcohols, 
is two and a half times Jis close as that usually employed. 

The peculiar character of the alcohol curves is at once evident. Here the tendency 
of the slope to deviate from the small values which it has in the case of the paraffins 
and their monohalogen derivatives reaches a maximum. Even methyl alcohol, over 
the comparatively short temperature range between 0° and its boiling point, gives 
large values of drjjdt, the curve being of the same general shape as the high tempera¬ 
ture regions of the curves of the higher alcohols. In the case of isobutyl alcohol, 
for example, the change in viscosity between 0° and 100° is *0751 ; over the same 
temperature range heptane has a viscosity change of *0032, so that the same tempera¬ 
ture change exerts almost twenty-five times as great an effect on the viscosity 
coefficient in the case of the alcohol as it does in the case of the hydrocarbon. 

The continuous curves in the diagram refer to the four lowest members of the series 
of normal alcohols. It will be seen that the curves are disposed in accordance with 
the theoretical molecular weights of the alcohols. There is no anomaly such as that 
which occurs in the case of formic and acetic acids, although there is every reason to 
believe that molecular grouping takes place in the case of the alcohols just as in the 
case of the acids. 

From Ramsay and Shields’ observations on the four normal alcohols at low 
temperatures, methyl alcohol is the most complex, and the complexity steadily 
diminishes with rise in molecular weight, so that in the case of butyl alcohol it is only 
about half what it is in the case of methyl alcohol. Although this is assumed to be 
the case, the molecular weights of the liquid alcohols still follow one another in the 
order of the theoretical molecular weights, so that the disposition of the viscosity 
curves is in conformity with the weights of the liquid molecules indicated by surfeoe- 
energy observations. 
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IKmj em'vWB for t3ie lower iso aleohok lie no longer tintfonnly on one side of those of 
the oorreUponding noroosd alcohols. The two available comparisons show that the 
iso-curve eute that of the normal isomer, so that at high temperatures the iso-curve, 
as is generally the case, lies to the left of the normal curve, whilst at low temperatures 


Fig. 18. 




it lies to the right, drj/dt at any temperature is uniformly greater for the iso- than 
for the normal alcohol. 

Ihe crossing of the curves is probably also to be traced to different rates of decom¬ 
position of liquid molecular aggregates. Eambay and Shields’ observations indeed 
indicate that the molecular weight of liquid isobutyl alcohol is greater at low 
temperatures, and less at high temperatures than that of butyl alcohol. In the 
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absence of any satisfactory theory little stress can, however, be laid upon the numbers 
given by surface-energy observations in so far as they relate to the ea5^en^ of mole¬ 
cular aggregation or to its variation with tempmature. Bamsay and Shieu^* 
observations indicate that in some cases complei^ity increases with rise in temperature; 
viscosity gives no indication of such an increase. Their measurements also show that 
liquid isopropyl alcohol has a higher molecular weight than either normal or isobutyl 
alcohol: the viscosity curve of isopropyl alcohol is, however, to the left of those for 
alcohols higher in the series. 

The curve for allyl alcohol is still between those of ethyl and propyl alcohols, just 
as in the case of the paraffins and their derivatives; its position relative to the 
isomeric propyl alcohols is, however, no longer the same, a fact no doubt due to mole¬ 
cular complexity. According to Ramsay and Shields’ observations, the molecular 
weight of liquid allyl alcohol is almost the same as that of liquid methyl alcohol; 
the position of the curves for these two alcohols is, however, very different, the 
difference being due, in part at least, to the influence of chemical constitution. 

The profound effect of constitution and molecular complexity on the relative dis¬ 
position of the alcohol curves, and also the effect of temperature in altering this 
disposition, is evident on comparing the isomeric butyl and amyl alcohols. 


Butyl Alcohols, 

Three isomeric butyl alcohols, viz.: trimethyl carbinol, isobutyl alcohol, and normal 
butyl alcohol were examined. The results are represented in fig. 19. Tertiary butyl 
alcohol at low temperatures, just above its freezing-point, has the largest viscosity; 
as the temperature rises, however, its viscosity curve cuts across those of the iso- and 
normal isomers, so that at temperatures near its boiling-point it has the lowest 
viscosity. Isobutyl alcohol at low temperatures has, in a similar way, a much greater 
viscosity coefficient than the normal isomer, but, as already shown, the curve for the 
former crosses that of the latter as temperature rises. 

Ether. 

The curve for ether which is, of course, isomeric with the butyl alcohols, is intro¬ 
duced to show how markedly the chemical constitution and the moleculai- complexity 
of a liquid affect its viscosity. 

Amyl Alcohols, 

Fig. 20 represents the results of the determinations on di-methyl ethyl carbinol, 
active amyl alcohol, and inactive amyl alcohol. 

As in the case of |the butyl alcohols, the tertiary isomer has at low temperatures 
the largest viscosity. Eventually, however, its viscosity curve crosses those for the 
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iniax^ive and aofcive alcoboK and at higher temperatures it has the smallest viscosity. 
Ihe eurve of the active alcohol stands in the same relation to that of the inactive 
alc<diol as that of isobutyl alcohol does to that of normal butyl alcohol Of all the 
liquids examinecl dimethyl ethyl carbinol exhibits in the most marked d^ee the 


Fig. 19. 



effect of temperature on the viscosity coefficient. At 0°, the value of the coefficient 
is *14179 dyne, while at lOl^'Q, the boiling-point of the alcohol, the coefficient is 
only *09418 dyne» or only about ^j^th of the value which it has at 0°. 

3!he general character of the curves for the alcohols clearly shows that even in 
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monohjdric aloohcJs there is the indication of the hi^ values of the viscosity 
coefficient which are known to characterise the giyook, glycerin, and ether poly- 
hydrio alcohols. 


Fig. 20« 



The feature which is common to all those curves, as has been already stated, is the 
large value of the slope. Temperature exerts a profound effect on the value of the 
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vkooBity, and tbna we have peculiar ateep curves indicating at low temperatures values 
for the viscosity coefficient which are enormous when compared with those of, say, 
the paraffins. This rapid increase in the value of the viscosity is, in all probability, 
to be associated with increasing complexity in the molecule of 'the liquid alcohol, a 
complexity which is probably much greater in the case of the polyhydric alcohols. 

It is ffirther to be noted that the viscosity curves which most closely resemble 
those of the alcohols are those of water and the fatty acids, and these are just the 
liquids which, along with the alcohols, have, on independent grounds, been held to 
consist of complex molecules. There is thus strong support to the idea that large 
vtdues in di^/dt are to be ascribed to changes of molecular complexity, and, further, 
that marked change of complexity is exhibited so far as our viscosity observations 
go by only one type of substances, namely, those which, like water, an acid, or an 
alcohol, contain a hydroxyl group. The peculiarities above referred to are thus 
related to the chemical nature of the substances, and comparisons of the curves for 
hydroxy compounds such as water, formic acid, and propyl alcohol with that of 
heptane, all of which substances have boiling points which differ at most by only 4°, 
makes evident at a glance the peculiarity here considered. 

The following tables contain values of the coefficients of viscosity read off at 
intervals of 10° from the curves originally plotted. Besides giving an idea of how the 
viscosity coefficient varies from substance to substance the numbei-s may serve as data 
for ascertiiining, either graphically or by the ordinary interpolation formulse, the 
vtdues of the coefficients at particular temperatures :— 


CoKFFicrENTS OF ViscosrTY (dynes per sq. centim.). 


Hydeocarbons. 


Paraffins. 


Totnp. 

Pontane. 

Hexane. 

•Heptane. 

Octane. 

Taopontano 

iHohexane. 

I 

Isoheptane. 

. 

0 

•00283 

•003966 

•00519 

•00703 

•00273 

•00371 

' 1 

■00477 1 

10 

•002666 

• 0 a 356 

•00460 

•006125 

•00246 

•003325 

•00423 1 

20 

•00232 

•00820 

•004105 

•00538 

•00223 

• 00.300 

•00379 

30 

•00212 

•00290 

•00369 

•004785 

•00204 

•002725 

■003415 

40 


•00264 

•00334 

•00428 

# • 

•00247 

•00309 

60 


•00241 

• 0030 :i 

•003856 

• • 

•002255 

•002815 

60 


•00221 

•00276 

•003495 

• * 

•00208 

•00257 

70 

i 


•00263 

•00318 

• • 

• « 1 

•00235 

80 



•00232 

•002905 ' 

« • 

* « 

•00216 

90 



•00214 

•00266 

K ^ 


•00200 

100 



• • ^ 

•002445 




110 



• » 

•002256 




120 



• « 

•002075 

i 



i 
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UWSATUEATBD HyDEOOABBOKS. 


Tomp. - 

Ifioprene. 

Diallyl. 

fi-Inoamjhm, 

e 

0 

*00260 

• 0 a 339 

•00264 

10 

•00236 

•003035 

•00281 

20 

•002155 

•00274 

•002115 

80 

1 -00198 

•00249 

•00194 

40 

• 9 

•00227 


60 

0 0 

•002075 



lODIDEa 


Temp. 

Methyl 

iodide. 

Ethyl 

iodide. 

Propyl 

iodide. 

Isopropyl 

iodide. 

Isobutyl 

iodide. 

AUyl 

iodide. 

O 

0 

•005945 

•00719 

*00938 

■008785 

•011626 

•00930 

10 

•00636 

•00645 

•00827 

•00775 

•00996 

*00819 

20 

•00487 

•00583 

•00737 

•00690 

•00870 

•007265 

30 

•00446 

•00530 

•006615 

•00619 

*007715 

•006516 

40 

•00409 

■00484 

■005985 

•00559 

•006905 

•006886 

50 


•00444 

•005435 

•00507 

•00622 

•006346 

60 


•00409 

•00497 

•00463 

•006635 

•004885 

70 

! 

•00378 

•00456 

•00424 

•005135 

•004475 

80 


0 • 

004195 

•00389 

•004695 

•00412 

90 


• 0 

•00387 

• • 1 

•00430 

■00381 

100 


• * 

•00359 


, -00396 

• 0 a 362 

110 


• 0 

• ♦ j 

• • i 

I 00366 


120 


» 0 

0 0 


1 -00338 



Monobromides. 


Temp. 

Ethyl 

bromide. 

. 

Propyl 

bromide. 

Isopropyl 

bromide. 

Isobutyl 

bromide. 

Adyl 

bromide. 

o 

0 

•00478 

.. , 

•00645 

•000045 

•008235 

•00619 

10 

•004315 

•00576 

•00538 

■00721 

■00652 

20 

■00392 

•00617 

■00482 

•00638 

•004956 

30 

•00367 

•00467 

•00435 1 

•00569 

■00449 

40 


• 004^5 

•00394 ' 

•005116 

•004095 

50 


•003875 

•003585 ! 

•004625 

•00374 

60 


•003556 

• • : 

•00419 

•003435 

70 


•003275 

4 0 

•00382 

•00316 

80 

» • 

0 0 j 

4 0 

•003485 


90 

* • 

** ! 

•• 

•003165 
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Bibbomides and Bbominb. 


Temp. 

Etbjlene 

bromide. 

Propyleae 

bromide. 

Xsobatylene 

bromide. 

Acetylene 

bromide. 

Bromine. 

0 

0 

•02436 

•022996 

•03316 

•01230 

•012575 

10 

•02036 

•01910 

•02653 

•01083 

*01109 

90 

•01716 

•01619 

•02109 

•009595 

•009935 

80 

•01470 

•01394 

•01818 

•00860 

•008985 

40 

•01280 

•012155 

•016456 

•00778 

•00817 

so 

•01124 

•01073 

^omi 

•007075 

•00746 

60 

•009966 

•009625 

•01163 

•00648 


70 

•00896 

•00863 

•01025 

•00596 


80 

•00808 

•00769 

•00909 

•00560 


90 

•00733 

•00697 

•00813 

•005095 


100 

•00668 

•006.35 

•007315 

•004736 


110 

•00611 

•00.5816 

1 -00662 



120 

•00662 

•006346 

■00602 

1 


130 

•00518 

•004935 

•00550 



140 


•00466 

I 

•00505 




Monoohlobideb and Culorethanes. 


' Temp. 

Propyl 

chloride. 

■ 

iBopropyl 

chloride. 

Isobutyl 

chloride. 

Allyl 

chloride. 

Ethylene 

chloride. 

Ethyl idene 
chloride. 

0 

•00436 

•00402 

•005835 

•00406 

•01128 

•006215 

10 

•00300 

•00358 

00514 

‘003645 

•00961 

•00.549 

20 

•00352 

•00322 

*004565 

•003295 

•00833 

•00490 

! 30 

•00319 

•002915 

•00408 

•00299 

•00730 

•004405 

' 40 

•00291 

• « 

•0a3665 

•002735 

•006465 

•003985 

60 

• • 

1 • • 

•00332 1 

! 

•006765 

•003625 

60 

• • 

1 

•0a3015 


•00519 


70 

.. j 



• • 

•00470 ] 


80 

1 

1 

•• 


• • 

t 

•00426 



Chlobmethanes and Tetrachlorethylene. 


Temp. 

Methylene 

dichloride. 

Chlorofoim. 

Carbon 

tetrachloride. 

Carbon dichloride. 

0 

•005.36 

•00700 

•013465 

•01139 

10 

•004805 

•00626 

•01133 

•010036 

20 

•004355 

•00564 

•00969 

•008925 

30 

•003965 

•00511 

•008415 

•00803 

40 

•00363 

•004655 

•00738 

•007265 

50 


•00426 

•006635 

•00661 

60 


*00390 

•006835 

•00605 

70 



•00524 

•005565 

80 



ft ft 

•00614 

90 




•00475 

100 



ft ft 

•00441 

110 


.. 

• ft 

•004106 

120 



• • 

•003S26 


4 D 


MDOOOXOIV.—A, 
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COMPOTTNE« CoNTAININa SuLPflUB, 


Temp. 

Methyl Sulphide. 

Efchyl Sulphide. 

Thiaphen4 

•Carbau Bimilphide. 

e 

0 

•00354 

•00559 

•00871 

•004296 

10 

•00321 

•00496 

•00762 

•00396 

20 

•00293 

•004445 

•00669 

•00867 

30 

•002085 

•00401 

•0a583 

•00342 

40 


•00363 

•00620 

•00319 

50 


•00331 

•00468 


60 


•003036 

•00424 


70 


•00279 

•003865 


80 

* 4 4 

•00257 

•00360 


90 

i 

i 

•00237 




Acetaldbhybe and .Ketones. 


Temp. 

Aldehyde. 

Dimethyl 

ketone. 

Methyl-ethyl 

ketone. 

Diethyl 

ketone. 

Methyl-propyl 
ketone. 

o 

0 

•00267 

•00394 

•005365 

•00595 

•00644 

10 

•00-2435 

•00356 

•00475 

•00525 

•00565 

20 

•002215 

•003225 

•00423 

•004655 

•00501 

30 


•00293 

•003705 

•004195 

•004485 

40 


•002C8 

•003425 

•003795 

•00404 

50 


•002456 

•00311 

•003446 

•00366 

60 



•002845 

•00315 

•003335 

70 



•00260 

•00289 

•00305 

80 



■002395 

•002656 

•00280 

90 



9 9 

•00245 

•00258 

100 

1 


•• 

•00226 

•00238 j 


Fatty Acids. 


j Temp. 

Formic. 

Acetic. 

Propionic. 

Butyric. 

Isobutyric. 

o 

0 

(solid) 

(solid) 


•02284 

•01885 

10 

•02245 

(solid) 


■01849 

•01560 

20 

•01782 

•01219 

•01099 

•01538 

•01315 

30 

•01457 

•01036 

•00956 

•01301 

•0U26 

40 

•0121.55 

•00901 

■00841 

•011175 

•00977 

50 

•010315 

•00791 

•00747 

•009715 

•00858 

60 

•00887 

•00700 

•006685 

■008535 

•00760 

70 

•00775 

*00625 

•006015 

•00756 

•00678 

80 

•00682 

•00560 

•005446 

•00674 

•00609 

90 

•00600 

•00505 

•00496 

•006045 

•00648 

100 

•00542 

•004576 

•00452 

•00545 

•00496 

no 


■004165 

•004136 

•00494 

•00449 

120 



•003795 

•004495 

•00410 

130 



•003495 

•00409 

■003756 

140 



•003215 

•00374 

•00346 

150 




‘00343 

•00317 

160 



* ♦ 

■00314 
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Avrydbidbs (Oxides). 


Temp. 

Acetic. 

Prepicnio. 

Q 

0 

^012415 

•01608 

10 

•01049 

*01327 

20 

•00902 

•01116 

.% 

•00787 

•00957 

40 

•0069ft5 

•008815 

60 

•006165 

•007.30 

60 

00558 

•00647 

70 

•00490 

00578 

80 

! ^00453 

•00521 

90 . * 

' -004125 

•(X)4715 

100 

•00377 

•004295 

110 

•00347 

•00399 

120 

•00320 

•003595 

180 

•002965 

•0033] 

140 

• • 

•00306 

150 

1 

i • • 

•00284 

160 

! 

i 

•002635 

1 


Aeomatic Hydrocaebons. 


Temp. 

Benzono, 

Toluene. 

Ethyl 

benzene. 

Ortho-xylene. 

Meta-xylene. 

Para-xylene. 

o 

0 

•009025 

•007685 

•00874 

•011026 

•00802 

(Solid at 0**) 

10 

•00769 

•006675 

•00758 

•00934 

•006976 

•00736 

20 

•00(549 

•00586 

•006605 

•00807 

•00615 

•006435 

80 

•00562 

•00520 

•00692 

•007055 

•00647 

•005695 

40 

•00492 

•00466 

•00529 

00G23 

•00491 

•005086 

50 

•00437 

004195 

•00477 

•00.-)566' 

*004445 

•004575 

60 

•00.3906 

•00381 

•004:12 

•004;)95 

•00404 

•00412 

70 

•00361 

•008475 

•00:194 

•004.526 

•00:i69 

•00377 

80 

•00327 

•00318 

•00360 

•00411 

•00339 

•00345 

90 

• 4 

•002916 

•oo:i:i05 

•00376 

00313 

•00317 

100 

^ • 

•002695 

•003045 

•003455 

•00289 

•00292 

110 

• • 

•00250 

j 002815 

•00318 

•00269 

•00270 

120 

1 

• • 

4 • 

•00262 

•00294 

•00250 

•002505 

180 

• • 

• 4 

1 •002435 

•00273 

•002:13 

•00233 

140 

1 

• • 

• • 

♦ • 

•002.54 




4 D 2 
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Fatty Aixwhoib, 


Temp. 

Methyl 

aloohol. 

Ethyl 

alcohol. 

Propyl 

aleosol. 

Butyl 

alcohol. 

Allyl 

alcohol. 

al^hoL 

o 

0 

•00813 

•01770 

•08882 

•06186 

■ 

•02144 

•04564 

10 

-00686 

•01449 

■02917 

•08872 

•01703 

•08245 

20 

■00691 

‘01192 

•02256 

•02947 

•01361 

•02369 

30 

•00515 

•009895 

•017775 

•02266 

•01165 

•01755 

40 

‘004506 

•008275 

•01403 

•01780 

•00911 

•01329 

50 

'00396 

•006976 

•01128 

•01409 

•007695 

•01026 

60 

'003496 

•005916 

■00919 

•011366 

•00642 

•00804 

70 


•0a5046 

•00757 

•009265 

•005476 

•00642 

80 



•00628 

•00762 

•00470 

•00520 

90 

• • 

! • • 

•00526 

•006.335 

•00407 


100 

• • 



•005345 



110 


.. 

•• 

•004545 




Fatty Alcohols—( continued). 


Temp. 

Isobntyl 

alcohol. 

Trimethyl 

carbinol. 

No. I. 
Inactive 
amyl alcohol. 

No. 11. 
Inactive 
amyl alcohol. 

Active 

amyl alcohol. 

Dimethyl 

ethyl 

carbinol. 


•08038 

(solid! 

•08762 

•08632 

'11120 

•14179 


•05547 

(solid) 

06107 

'OGOOO 

•07426 

•07860 


•03906 

(solid) 

'04390 

04341 

•05091 

'04642 


•02863 


•03234 

•03206 

03593 

'03000 


•02121 


•02433 

•02414 

•02606 

•02044 


•01609 

•014365 

•01862 

'01849 

•019355 

■01457 


•01239 

•010295 

•01449 

'01443 

•01472 

•010776 


•00973 

•00772 

•011495 

01147 

•01147 

•00830 

80 

•00779 

•005995 

•00924 

'009235 

•00909 

•006575 

90 

•00633 


•00757 

'007575 

•00736 

•00530 

100 

•00521 

4 4 

•00626 

•006275 

•00605 

•00434 

110 


4 # 

•005266 ! 

'00529 

•00605 


120 

, , 

4 4 

•004475 

'004605 

•00429 


130 

1 

t • 

4 4 

•003835 

00386 


1 


Ether and Nitrogen Peroxide. 


Temp, 

Ether. 

Nitrogen peroxide. 

0 

•00286 

•006276 

10 

■002685 

•00468 

20 

•002345 

•00418 

30 

•00212 
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Condunons drawn from the Graphical Repres&ntation of the Eesalte. 

From the graphical representation of the results, we appear to be justified in 
assuming that the value of the viscosity coefficient depends not only on molecular 
weight and chemical constitution but also on molecular complexity. 

For liquids which probably contain simple molecules, or for which there is, in any 
case, little evidence of the association of gaseous molecules, the following conclusions 
may be drawn :— 

(1) In homologous series, or in series of related substances, the viscosity is greater 
the greater the molecular weight. 

(2) An iso-compound has always a smaller viscosity coefficient than the correspond¬ 
ing normal compound. 

(3) An allyl compound has in general a coefficient which is greater than that of 
the corresponding iso-propyl compound, but less than that of the normal propyl 
compound. 

(4) Substitution of halogen for hydrogen raises the viscosity by an amount which 
is greater the greater the atomic weight of the halogen. 

Successive substitution of hydrogen by chlorine in the same molecule brings about 
different inci’ements in the viscosity coefficient. 

(5) In some cases, as in those of the dichlorethanes, constitution exerts a marked 
influence on the viscosity; and in the case of the dibromides and benzene it may be 
so large that the compound of higher molecular weight has the smaller viscosity. 

(6) Cei-tain liquids, which probably contain molecular complexes, do not obey these 
rules. Formic and acetic acids are exceptions to rule (l). The alcohols conform at 
some, but not at aU, temperatures to rule (2); at no temperature, however, do they 
conform to rule (3). 

(7) Liquids containing molecular complexes have in general large values of di^ldt. 

(8) In both classes of liquids the behaviour of the initial members of homologous 
series, such as formic acid and benzene, is in some cases exceptional when compared 
with that of higher homologues. 

Algebraic Representation op Results. ' 

We have already discussed the various types of mathematical expression which 
have been su^ested in order to represent the relation of viscosity to temperature. 
As already stated, we found that, on the whole, the most satisfactory formula hitherto 
devised is that due to Slotte. We, therefore, next sought to determine whether 
any connection could be traced between the magnitudes of the constants in this 
formula and the chemical nature of the substances. Writing the formula in the 
shape SB C/(l -f* 6<)", where C is the ^scosity coefficient at 0°, it is seen — as, 
indeed, follows fi^jm the previous discussion of the disposition of the curves—that, in 
general, in any series, of related substances; 
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(1) C increases as the molecular weight increases; 

(2) C for an iso-compound is less than for the corresponding normal compound; 

(3) C for an allyl compound is less than for the corresponding normal propyl 

compound but greater than for the isopropyl compound. 

Exceptions to (1) occur in the case of lowest members of the series of fatty acids, 
aromatic hydrocarbons, and dibromides. Exceptions to (2) and (3) occur in the case 
of the alcohols. 

As to the magnitude of C in passing from one series to another nothing very 
definite can be said. The coiTesponding iodides, bromides, and chlorides give values 
which are in the order of their molecular weights; the acids and alcohols, however, 
although possessing smaller theoretical molecular weights than the corresponding 
iodides, give larger values of C, due, doubtless, to the influence of molecular 
complexity. 

As regards the other constants of the formula, n and h are terms connected with 
the temperature variation of tj. It is evident, however, from the appended table that 
the magnitudes of these terras are not simply related to the chemical nature of the 
substances. Pentane and isopentane, for example, give different values for these 
constants, although the two experimental curves are almost superposable. 

This is doubtless due partly to the facts — 

(1) That Slotte’s formula does not express the true law of the temperature change 
of the viscosity, and 

(2) That only three observations are used in deducing the formula; but mainly to 
the circumstance 

(3) That the values of n and h are interdependent, so that different pairs of values 
of n and 6 may be found which give, with the same value of C, practically the same 
viscosity curve, and, from the mode of deducing these constants, the individual values 
of n and h are often affected by influences which fall within the limits of ex}>erimental 
error. 

(1) and (2). For short straight curves the formula gives numbers which closely 
agree with the observed values, the differences exhibiting no regularity. In the case 
of isopropyl chloride, for instance, the calculated values agree with those of observa¬ 
tion to the fourth significant figure—that is, on an average, to 1 part in 2000; or 
with a degree of accuracy which is certainly as high as we may suppose the observa¬ 
tions themselves to possess. As soon, however, as the length of the curve increases, and 
the slope begins to vary considerably as the temperature rises—that is, as soon as the 
observed curve commences to deviate to a marked extent from the linear type—the 
formula begins to break down, and the differences vary in a regular way, and indicate 
that at low temperatures the calculated curve is to the right and at high temperatures 
to the left of the observed curve. Attempts were made to obtain a better agreement 
in cases such as tfiis. Professor Hbnrici, to whom we are indebted for much 
assistance in the mathematical treatment of our results, spent some consid^ble time 
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in i^tempting to dednoe a suitable formula; and on the publication of Slotte’s paper 
he sought, by an application of the metliod of least squares, to employ the whole of 
the experimental .results in arriving at the values of the constants. The improve¬ 
ment, however, was hardly commensurate with the arithmetical labour involved. 

It follows by differentiating Slottb’s formula in the shape 

71 = c/{a + 0" 

that 

(It}^ dc —■ 7 j log, (a -{• t) dn - ^ da, 

and on using the differences between the observed values of t) and those deduced by 
Slotte’s formula as values for drj, as many equations as there were observations were 
obtained. These were then added together into three groups, the sums being solved 
for dc, dn, and da, the corrections to be applied to the constants in the original 
formula. The results obtained by this method were again but a slight improvement 
on those given by the unmodified constants. Of course, better agreement would be 
obtained by introducing more constants into the formula. Immediately this is done, 
however, the simple character of the formula disappears, and it is rendered unwieldy, 
and indeed, unsuited for carrying out a general physico-chemical inquiry as to the 
dependence of viscosity on temperature. 

The worth of the simple formula can only be tested when some means has been 
devised for employing all the observations in deducing it. In some cases it was 
obvious that all or most of the differences between observed and calculated values 
were of the same sign, so that by slightly altering the value of C, and thus shifting the 
calcnlateil cuiwe, a better agreement could be obtained. When possible this was done. 

As stated before, the closeness of the agreement between the formula and obser- 
tion depends on the slope. As the difference between the slopes at 0° and the 
boiling point increases, the deviations increase. For many liquids calculated and 
observed numbers only give a fair agreement in the fifth decimal place, aird this has 
been thought sufficiently good. In these cases, the initial slope, in general, diminishes 
to about one-tenth of its value as the curves are descended. Although, for curves in 
which the slope varies to such a large extent as this, the results giving the comparison 
of calculated and observed numbers have only been given to the fifth decimal place, 
there is every reason to believe that the observed values are just as accurate as those 
for liquids giving short straight curves and where the agreement is satisfactory as far 
as the sixth place. In the case of the alcohols the slope changes so considerably as 
temperature rises, in some cases being at the boiling-point only ^th of what it is at 0°, 
that the observed curve has had to be split up into two or three parts, and a separate 
formula calculated for each, in order to give the required degree of agreement. It is 
significant that when this is done the values of h and n vary according to the part 
of the curve chosen, a circumstance indicating that no great stress should be put 
upon the relative magnitudes of the constants in the ordinary formula. For, 
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obviously their values depend so much upon the particular part of the curve used, 
that if it were possible to take observations below 0®, values difterent from those 
already given would be obtained. 

In the following table are given the values of C, b, and n in Slotte’s formula:— 


Constants in Slotte’s Formula, if = 0/(1 -f bty. 



c. 

b. 

n. 

Pentane. 

) 

•002827 

•006039 

1-7295 

Hexane . 

•003966 

•005279 

21264 

Heptane. 

•005180 

•005661 

2-1879 

Octane. 

•007025 

•006873 

2 0290 

Isopentane. 

•002724 

•008436 

1-2901 

Isonexane. 

•003713 

•004777 

23237 

Isoheptane. 

•004767 

•005641 

21633 

Isopre^e . 

•002600 

•006944 

1-4438 

Amylene. 

•002534 

•005341 

1-7855 

Diallyl. 

•003388 

•005780 

1*9340 

Methyl iodide. 

■005940 

•007444 

1 4329 

Ethyl iodide. 

•007190 

•006352 

1-7520 

Propyl iodide. 

•009372 

•007308 

1-7483 

Isopropyl iodide. 

•0087851 

•006665 

191G1 

Isobutyl iodide. 

■011620 

•009186 

1-6577 

Allyl iodide. 

•009296 

•007933 

16592 

Ethyl bromide. 

•004776 j 

•007212 

1-4749 

Propyl bromide. 

•000448 

•006421 

18282 

Isopropyl bromide. 

•006044 

•006916 

2-O160 

Isobutyl bromide. 

•008234 

•006187 

21647 

Allyl bromide. 

•006190 

■006895 

1-7075 

Ethylene bromide. 

•021579 

•012375 

16222 

Propylene bromide .... 

•023005 

•011267 

17075 

Isobutylene bix>mide . * . . 

■033209 

•013227 

17988 

Acetylene bromide. 

•012307 

•008905 

1-6032 

Bromine. 

•012536 

•008935 

1-4077 

Propyl chloride. 

•004349 

•004917 

2-2463 

Isoprop vl chloride. 

•004012 

•007485 

1-5819 

Iso out jl chloride. 

•005842 

•007048 

1-8706 

1 

Allyl chloride ...... 

•004059 

„ J,.... 

•006366 

1-7469 
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CteftBtfAKW itt SiJOtTi^« Fcwiuls^ *9 5» C/{1 + &*)* (ooirtiiraed). 



0. 

5. 

n. 

BtliTlene ohloridtf. 

•011269 

•009933 

1-6640 

chlarido * . « . 

■006205 

•007575 

1-6761 

Heth;^l&ne oMoricI©. 

■005657 

•007759 

1’4408 

Chloroform. 

■007006 

•006816 

1*8196 

Carbon tetraobloride .... 

■013466 

•010521 

1-7121 

Carbon diobloride. 

•01189 

•007925 

1-6325 

Carbon bisulphide. 

•004294 

•006021 

1-6328 

Methyl snlpbide,. 

Ethyl sulpbid©. 

•003588 

•006589 

•005871 

•006705 

16981 

1-8175 

Thiophen 

•008708 

*009445 

16078 

Dimethyl ketone. 

•003949 

*004783 

2*2244 

Methyl ethyl ketone . . . , 

•005383 

•007177 

1-7895 

Methyl pi’opyl ketone.... 
Diethyl ketone ...... 

•006464 

•007269 

1*8248 

•005949 

•006818 

1-8626 

Acetaldehyde. 

•002671 

•003496 

2-7660 

Formic acid. 

•029280 

•016723 

1-7164 

Acetic acid. 

•016867 

•008912 

2 0491 

Propionic acid. 

•016199 

■009180 

18840 

Butyric acid. 

•022747 

•010586 

1-9920 

Isobutyric acid. 

•018872 

•009567 

2-0059 

Acetic anhydride ..... 

•012416 

•010298 

1-6851 

Propionic anhydride .... 

•016071 

•011763 

17049 

Ethyl ether. 

•002864 

•007.332 

1-4644 

Benaene. 

•009055 

•011963 


l^olu^ne . 

•007684 

•008850 


Ethyl benaene. 

•008745 

•008218 


Ortho-xylene . I 

Meta^xylene .1 

•011029 

•010379 

1-6386 

•008019 

•008646 

1-6400 

Parth^hpfi ^ . i 

•008457 

1 -008494 

1-7326 

W*tw— " 


1 


0”t6 f*. 

•017793 

•017208 

1*9944 

&• to iw . 

•017944 

•023121 

1-5428 
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OOMiTANTS io SiiOTTB’s Formula,« C^l ■4* 2 !h5)^ (oontmuod). 



0. 

h. 


Mefchyl alcohol.. 

EthyJ alcohol 

•0080&3 

•006100 

2*6793 

•017788 

•004770 

4-3781 

Pxopyl alcohol . 

Butyl alcohol — 

•038610 

•007368 

3-9186 

(f to S2". 

•051986 

•007194 

4-2453 

62° to 114°. 

•056959 

•010869 

3-2150 

iBopropyl alooliol — 

0°to40°. 

•045588 

•007057 

4-9635 

40° to 78°. 

•048651 

•011693 

8-4079 

Isobtityl alcohol — 




0° to 88°. 

•080547 

•010840 

S6978 

38° to 76°. 

•085366 

•011527 

3-6708 

76° to 105°. 

•094725 

•015838 

.30537 

InactiYe amyl alcohol— 




0° to 40". 

•086858 

•008488 

4-3249 

40° to 80°. 

•098782 

•012520 

3-3895 

80° to 128°. 

•152470 

•026540 

24618 

Actire amyl alcohol — 




0° to .85°. 

•111716 

•009851 

4-3736 

36° to 73°. 

•124788 

•016463 

3-2542 

73° to 124°. 

•147676 

•127683 

2-0050 

Trimothyl carbiaol — 




20° to 60°. 

•135060 

•128156 

1-3242 

50° to 77°. 

Dimethyl ethyl oarbinol — 

0°to27^. 

1-765458 

•196967 

2-0143 

i 

•142588 

•020868 

3-2080 

27° to 63°. 

•154021 

•027019 

2-7578 1 

68° to 95°. 

•131901 

•026082 

2-6610 1 

Allyl alcohol. 

•021736 

•009139 

2-7925 i 

^ i 

Nitrogen peroxide , . . , . 

■005267 

•007098 

1-7349 


(3.) The main cause of the want of r^fularity in the values of b and n is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that they are interdependent, and, as has been stated, that different 
pairs of values of these constants give practically the same curve. Moreover, from 
the mode of dedumng their values, they are, in many cases, largely affected 1^ 
influences which are within the limits of experimental error. On referring to p. 440 
it will be seen that the denominator of the expression which serves to determine n is 
(<i + ^s) — 2<a* In the case of curves which approach the linear type this denominator 
is but small, it may be but several tenths of a degree; and, hence, since an exvor of 
one-twenty'fifth of a degree in reading off from the curve corresponds to one-tenth 
of a degree in the value of the denominator, in extreme cases the value of n may be 
altered one-half 1^ arrors incidental to plotting and reading the curves mhplcyed. 
Thus, in the case of aldehyde, the denominator is 0**8, and here an eiror of 0"*1 in 
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obtldniiig t^ wcniHalt«r t &9 ynJii^ «)f n by ttio^ than 60 per cent. It is worth noting, 
hoover, that in sqpite of this nncertainty, which is, of course, greatest in the case of 
mol^ ]i|mds having low boiling-points, the value of n varies within comparatively 
narrow linrits foir all the liquids ; if the alcohols investigated be excepted, the sixty- 
two remaining liquids give a mean value for n of 1766. The maximum value 2*284 
occurs in the case of isohexane, which has an extremely small value for &, and the 
minimum 1 *408 m the case of bromme. Aldehyde gives the laige value of 2*755 for n, 
but here the value of 6 is smaller than for any other substance ; methyl alcohol gives a 
value similar to that given by aldehyde; but in the case of ethyl alcohol n is as high 
as 4*873. For the higher alcohols two or three formulae are used in each case, but 
still the value of n remains in general hig^, its average value for the alcohols being 
8*25. In the case of trimethyl carbinol the values of n are small; but here the 
values of 6 are enormous as compared with those given by the majority of the liquids. 
The alcohols thus differ from all the other liquids in giving larger values of n or of b, 
or of both these constants; they are thus characterised by the marked effect exerted 
by temperature on their viscosities. 

From the fact that the values of n and b are small for the great majority of the 
substances, it became a matter of interest to ascertain if in the formula = C/( I -1- &<)" 
a few terms in the expansion of (1 -f- bt)* would not suffice to denote the effect of 
temperature upon vi8<X)sity. For inasmuch as the coefficients of t, <kc., in the 
expansion involve both n and b, it might be expected that the magnitudes of these 
coefficients would be related to the chemical nature of the substances. 

The data given in the following table serve to test the above points when three 
terms in the expansion ore employed. 

In the columns headed and y are given, for all the liquids but the alcohols and 
water, the values of these coefficients in the expression 

r, = c/(i + bK + vi>) = c/(i + /s< + r(»). 

The remaining columns serve to give an idea of the accuracy with which this 
modified formula reproduces the observed values of Since the terms omitted in 
the formula are most important at high temperatures, the differences between 
observed and calculated values will be greatest at the highest temperatures. Under 
t are given temperatures as near as possible to the boiling points of the liquids and 
satisfying also the condition, which simplifies the calculations, that each is an integral 
product of 10 . Under (calculated) are ^ven the values of ij at the temperature t, 
as deduced from the above modified formula, and under ay (observwl) the values of 17 at 
fas read off from the curves. The differences obtained may be taken as the maximum 
diffiBreuces between tbe observed and calculated values given at any temperature. 
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FoBirotiA, 17 its C/{1 >4- jSe +> •)«»)» 



/3. 




7 X 10* 



7* 


(Ol^.). 

X io». : 

Pentane. 

<01044 

•0.2301 

80 

212 

212 


Hexane. 

om2 

•0.3337 

60 

221 

221 


Heptane. 

01214 

•0^4004 

90 

isiu 

214 


Octane ...... 

01394 

•0*4ftl6 

120 

208 

206 


Isopentane. 

Isobexane . . « . « 

01088 

•0.1331 

80 

204 


0 

OHIO 

■0.3509 

60 

207 


1 

Isofaeptane. 

•01199 

•O43868 

80 

216 

216 

0 

Jmptene . 

•01002 

•0.1642 

30 

198 

198 

0 

Amjlene. 

•00954 

•0.2000 

30 

194 

194 

0 

DlaUyl. 

•01118 

•0<a)17 

50 

207 

207 

0 

Methvl iodide .1 . . . 

■01067 

•O4I719 

40 

409 

409 

0 ' 

Ethjf iodide • . . . 

•01113 

•0.2668 

70 

377 

378 

i 

Propyl iodide .... 

•01278 

■O48493 

100 

358 

359 

1 

Isopropyl iodide . . . 

Isoontyi iodide . , . 

•01277 

•0.3899 

1 80 

387 

389 

2 

•01523 

•O446OO 

120 

333 

838 

5 

Allyl iodide. 

•01316 

■O4344I 

100 

349 

352 

3 

Ethyl bromide .... 

•01064 

•0.1822 

30 

357 

357 

0 

Propyl bromide . . . 

•01174 

•O43I2I 

70 

326 

327 

1 

Isopropyl bromide . . 

Isobutyl bromide . . . 

•01193 

•0.3688 

50 

358 

358 

0 

•01333 

•O44762 

90 

818 

316 

-2 

Allyl bromide .... 

•01177 

■O4287I 

70 

315 

816 

1 

Ethylene bromide« . . 

•02007 

'0.7018 

180 

1 

613 

618 

5 

Propylene bromide . . 

•01924 


140 

444 

456 

12 

Isobutylene bromide . . 

■02379 

•0sl2668 

140 

489 

505 

16 

Acetylene bromide . . 

•01339 

•O42999 

HQH 

466 

474 

8 

Propyl chloride . . . 

•01104 

•O4838I 

40 

291 

291 

0 

Isopropyl oblorido . . 
Isobntyl chloride . . . 

'01185 

■O4258O 

80 

291 

291 

0 

<01818 

•044^)45 

60 

302 

80*2 

0 

Allyl chloride ... * 

•01111 

•O 42639 

40 

273 

278 

0 

Ethylene chloride ... 

*01653 

•0.6451 

'mUm 

422 

426 

4 

Ethylidene chloride . ♦ 

*01270 



862 

362 

0. ^ 

Methylene chloride . . 




896 

896 

0 

Ohlorolorm. 

•0114® 

•042588 


427 

426 : . 

,,r-l 

Carbon tetrachloride , . 

•01801 


60 

520 

524 

4 

Carbon dichloride , ♦ 

■01294 

--At-. 

•048243 

120 

877 

388 

' 8 
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Fomtdft, = C/(l 4* 4* V**)*'-‘-<»ntmu©d. 





i. 

f, X 10» 
(Calc.). 

9 X 10* 
(Obs.). 

DifilBTenoe 

X 10». 

M^lfayt ^otehicte . . . 


•O 4 I 584 

30 

239 

269 


Ktiljl Sttlpbicte.... 

•01219 

■048340 


236 

237 

1 

Cwboa bisnlpbide . . 


|||9^Q||| 


318 

819 

1 

Oimetbjl ketone * . . 

■01064 

. . 

•O 48 II 5 


245 

245 

0 

Methyl ethyl ketone . , 

■01284 

■048639 

80 

238 

239 

1 

Methyl pit)pyl ketone 

•01325 

■O 43965 


238 

238 

0 

Diethyl ketone. . 

■01270 

•O 43734 


225 

226 

1 

Acetaldehyde .... 

■00963 

■O 42953 

20 

222 

222 

0 

Formic acid. 

■02870 

■0^16953 

100 

526 

542 

16 

Acetic acid. 

■01826 

■O 48337 

110 

417 

417 

0 

Propionic acid .... 

■01720 

■O 4694 I 

140 

319 

322 

3 

Butyric acid .... 

■02109 

•0,11073 

160 

315 

314 

-1 

Iflobntyric acid ^ . . 

•01917 

• 04^15 

150 

817 

317 

0 

Acetic anhydride . . . 

■01785 

■O 46 I 22 

140 

268 

275 

7 

Propionic anhydride. . 

1 

■02005 

■O 48315 

160 

254 

264 

■■ 

Dthyl ether. 

■01074 

•O 4 I 828 

30 

214 

212 

-2 

Thiopfaen. 

■01518 


D 


350 

1 

Bonseno. 

•01861 

■O 46 I 8 I 

80 

314 

317 

3 

Tolneno. 

■01462 

■0*4220 

no 

246 

250 

4 

Ethyl benssene .... 

■01448 

■O 4453 O 

130 

240 

244 

4 

Ortho-xylene .... 

■01701 

■0,5636 

140 

249 

254 

6 

Meta<*xylene . ' . . . 

■01418 

■643928 

130 

229 

233 

4 

Para^xylone .... 

■01472 

■0*4578 

180 

229 

233 

4 

Brwiine. 

■01268 

■0*2290 

50 

743 

746 

3 

Nitrogen jieroxide . . . 

■01231 

■0*3212 

20 

418 

418 : 

0 


Agreement of Observed and Calculated Values. 

Til© differenoes given in the teWe show' that in the great majority of cases the 
is v©iiy eioiSe. lade^ it clearly points to the conclusion that afa expression 
'6f■tihe'type 
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^ ax A/(l 4* B* + C!<*) 
will hold for most of the liquids. 

fifty-five of the liqai<k give differences which are not greater than 5; in most 
cases the diffeienoes are nil. Five of the liquids give differences greater than S, 
tibe laigest, viz., 3'6 per cent., being giv^ by propionic mahydiide. In meet of the 
cases where the differences are greater than 2, slightly bettw agreement is obtoined 
by introducing another term into the expansion. Since n is less than 2 finr all of 
these liquids the additional term is negative, and the denominator In the formula is 
made smaller; the result is, that with the additional term the calculated values 
are all too large, whereas with three terms, as the table shows, they are all too small. 
In the case of ethylene bromide and ortho-xylene the negative differences obtained 
on using the additional term are greater than the positive differences given by the 
formula already used. Little advantage is therefore obtained by introducing another 
term into the formula, and in any case the small differences, given by all the 
substances in the preceding table indicate that the values of the coefficient and y 
closely represent the true effect of temperature upon viscosity, and that any 
connections which may be traced between the magnitudes of these coefficients and the 
chemical nature of the substances may therefore -be r^arded as valid relationships. 
The nature of these relationships is dealt with in what follows. 

Belcuionships between the Mwgnkvdes of the Temperature Coefficients and y. 

On taking a general survey of the table it is evident that the fotty hydrocarbons 
and their monohalogen derivatives, the sulphides, the ketones, aldehyde and ether, 
are characterized by small values of the coefficients; in these series temperature 
exerts the smallest effect on the viscosity. The aromatic hydrocarbons and thiophen 
have larger values of the coefficients, whilst the lau-gest of all are given by the 
alkylene dibromides, the acids, and the anhydrides, to which may also be added 
ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride. 

On closer examination the following conclusions may be arrived at: 

Somologues. —In general the coefficients increase as a homologous series is ascended. 
Exceptions to the rule occur in the case of the dibromides, formic and acetic acids, 
benzene and toluene, probably for the reasons already given when drscussing the 
graphical representation of the results. 

Corresponding Compounds, —‘In general the compound of higher molecular weight 
has the huger coefficients. This rule is obeyed by the chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides of the alkyls, by the allyl halogen compounds, and ethylene chloride and 
bromide. The acids on the other hand, although they have smaller molecular weights, 
have much larger o^ffieients than the corresponding iodides. 

StdfsUttdion of Halogen for Hydrogen. —On comparing the coefficients of the 
numo-bromides with those of tlfe corresponding difaromides, the huge inomase in the 
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values of the ooeffioients produced by the replacement of hydrogen by bromine is 
made evidmit. The chlormethanes- also indicate that replacement of one atom of 
hydrogen by <me atom of chlorine also raises the values of the coefficimits; that the 
ifmrease varies vdth the amount of ehloiine diready present in the molecule is shown 
by'the huge values d the coefficients given by carbon tetrachloride. 

In opnneotbn with these substances the large coefficients of the alkylene dibromides 
as compared with those of acetylene dibromide and bromine, of ethylene dichloride as 
compared with ethyUdene chloride, and of tetrachlormethane as compared with 
tetracblorethylene, are noteworthy. 

Isomers .—Normal and iso compounds have coefficients which are almost the same. 
Hie acids constitute the most marked exception, probably on account of the disturbing 
effect of molecular complexity. 

Of the two isomeric ketones, diethyl ketone, the symmetrical isomer, has the 
smaller coefficients; the opposite conclusion holds in the case of the chlorethaues. 

The values for the isomeric aromatic hydrocarbons clearly indicate the peculiar 
behaviour of ortho-xylene which has considerably larger values than the closely 
agreeing numbers given by the other isomers. 

Water. 


The values of the coefficients obtained for water are as follows:— 




7- 


, X los 
(calc.). 

ri X 10* 
(obs.). 

Diff. X 10*. 

Water .... 

•03580 

•0,2258 

D 

263 

283 

20 


The difference between the observed and calculated numbers is greater than that 
given by any of the substances in the preceding tables, and on introducing another 
term into the formula the difference is changed from -f 20 to — 14, so that little 
advantage is thus derived. The above agreement is sufficiently close to allow yS and 
y to be r^arded as expressing the temperature effect with sufficient accuracy for the 
end at present in view, and the magnitudes of these coefficients are particularly 
interesting. For, although y is smaller than in the case of several of the liquids 
given in the first set of tables, the value of given by water is the largest of any 
yet considered. At low temperatures, temperature has a large effect on the viscosity 
of water; at higher temperatures, however, the effect is relatively smaller than in the 
case of liquids with correspondingly large values of /8. In its behaviour at low 
temperatures, water strongly lesemWes the acids, and more especially the alcohols, 
there is little doubt that the peculiarities of all these liquids are to be ascribed 
to the pretence of moleoular aggregations. 
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The Alcohols^ 

i 

The onl^ two aJocdiols, which had values of n which wwe wot very far reiaoved 
from 2, coupled with moderately email values of 6, oad which, therefore, had a*>y 
likehhood of giving a serviceable formula of the type already weed, were meHiyl and 
allyl alcohols. The resiilts for these two alcohols are i^veu below:— 



A 

7* 


• X 10* 
(calc.). 

, X 10* 

(obs.). 

Biff. X 10*. 

Moth)'! alcohol . 1 

•01684 

•O 4837 I 

60 

354 

34^ 

- 6 

Allyl alcohol . . i 

1 

I -02552 

1 

•C^20902 

90 

486 

407 

1 

-29 


Methyl alcohol gives a moderately small difference, the values of its coefficients 
being somewhat the same as those of the acids. Allyl alcohol gives a much larger 
difference, and has larger coefficients than methyl alcohol. It is to be noted that in 
both cases the values of y are large, pointing to large temperature changes at the 
higher temperatures. 

Of the remaining alcohols the values of n or of 6, or of lx)th, are so large as to 
preclude any chance of agreement between the results of observation and those given 
by a formula with three terms, and nothing would be gained by the use of formulse 
involving such a number of terms as would make the agreement satisfactory. For 
the large values of n and b, given by the alcohols, clearly indicate that with them the 
effect of temperature upon viscosity is in general much more pronounced than in any 
other series. In the following table ai'e given for each alcohol the values for /8 and y, 
obtained, as before, from Slotte’s formula. Where several of these formulae 
have been used only that coiTesponding to the lowest temperature range is given 
in each case. The range over which the original Slottb’s formula applied is 
indicated in the table. The values are given merely for the purpose of showing 
how the behaviour of the alcohols differs from that of the other substances. 
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Formula, =s C/(1 + + y^')- 



Range. 


7° 

alcohol. 

0 “ to 78° 

•02086 

•0016782 

Propyl alcohol. 

0° to 98° 

•02495 

•0026818 

Butyl alcohol. 

0° to 52° 

•08054 

•0035650 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

0° to 40° 

•03508 

•0004898 

IsoDutyl alcohol. 

0°to38° 

•04008 

•0005861 

Ixiactiye amyl alcohol. 

0° to 40° 

•03671 

•0005180 

Active amyl alcohol. 

0° to 35° 

1 

•04308 

•0007159 

Trimethyl carbinol. 

! 20° to 50° 

•16971 

•0035257 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol .... 

1 0° to 27° 

•06694 

•0015423 


From the above table it follows that, although the values of ^ in the case of 
ethyl and propyl alcohols are somewhat less than those given by one or two of the 
liquids which had the largest values in the first table, yet in all cases the values 
of y are much larger than for any of the liquids previously discussed. Here we 
have the indication of the persistence of large temperature alterations at high 
temperatures, which brings about the long steep curves so characteristic of the 
alcohols. 

It is further evident from the table that the values of the coefficients of the normal 
alcohols increase with the rise in molecular w’eight and increase on passing to the 
corresponding iso-alcohol, and still further increase on passing to the corresponding 
tertiary alcohol. The largest values of all the temperature coefficients is possessed 
by tertiary butyl alcohol (trimethyl carbinol). 

It is also noteworthy that inactive amyl alcohol has smaller coefficients than 
isobutyl alcohol, and,'further, that the large differences between the coefficients of 
active and inactive amyl alcohols point to the markedly different courses taken by the 
curves of these closely-related isomers over the low temperature ranges. 

The alcohols, like the acids, have much larger temperature coefficients, although 
smaller theoretical molecular weights than the con’esponding iodides. This result is 
no doubt to be attributed to the presence of molecular aggregates in the liquid 
alcohols. It must be noted, however, that the behaviour of the alcohols differs from 
that of the acids, for, in the latter, the coefficients at first diminish in ascending the 
series of normal acids, and isobutyric acid has smaller coefficients than normal butyric 
acid; whereas, in the case of the alcohols, there is a persistent rise in the values of the 
coefficients as the series of normal alcohols is ascended, and isobutyl alcohol has larger 
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coefficients than normal butyl alcohol. These results are no doubt to be ascribed to 
differences in the mode in which the complexity alters in the two series. 

The preceding discussion serves to show that the effect which temperature exercises 
on the viscosity of a liquid substance is related to its chemical nature and physical 
constitution. 

Conclusions concerning the Effect of Temperature on Visco^y. 

1. Slotte’s formula gives the best results in the case of observed viscosity curves 
in which the slope varies but little with the temperature. 

Where the variation of the slope is considerable, as in the case of the alcohols, 
several formulse of this type have to be employed in order to represent the effect of 
temperatuie upon viscosity with sufficient accuracy. 

2. As regards the relations between the chemical natui*e of the substances, and the 
magnitudes of their temperature coefficients, it is evident that:— 

(a) Fiom the mode in which the constants n and h, in Slotte’s formula, are 
derived, their individual values cannot be expected to be simply related to 
chemical nature; 

(b) For the majority of the liquids, the formula, 

rf — C/(1 + ^t + yt% 

obtained from Slotte’s formula by neglecting terms in the denominator 
involving higher powers of t than closely expresses the effect of tempera¬ 
ture on viscosity, and, in this formula, the magnitudes of the coefficients 
)3 and y are definitely related to the molecular weight and the constitution 
of the substances; 

(o) The substances, to which this modified formula does not apply, are charac¬ 
terized by large temperature coefficients, and these substances are in general 
those which, like water, the acids, and the alcohols, contain molecular 
aggregates. 

CoMPAEISONS OF VISCOSITY MAGNITUDES AT COMPABABLE TeMPEEATUBKS. 

Comparable Temperatures. 

The examination of the curves for families of related substances gives, of course, a 
general idea of how the viscosity varies from member to member. In order, however, 
to obtain quantitative relationships between viscosity and chemical nature, and to 
compare one group of substances with another, it was necessaiy to fix upon particular 
temperatures, and to obtain and compare the values corresponding with those 
temperatures. 

The first point to decide was at what temperature vbcosities should be compared. 
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In iiie past, owing to tbe fact that the temperature variation has been little studied, 
it has been customary to employ one and the same temperature for all substances. 

The kind of r^tionships which are obtained by such a system of comparison have 
already been indicated in connection with the graphical representation of our obser¬ 
vations. We have thought it needless to say anything further regarding this 
method, fer, as has been shown, the viscosity curves, eVen in the same family of 
substances cross one another, oo that quantitative relationships obtained at any single 
temperature of comparison can have no pretensions to generality, but must vary 
with the value of the particular temperature selected. 

The first comparable temperature which suggested itself was the boiling-point, and 
the detailed examination of viscosity at the boiling-point is first set out. With such 
data as could be obtained relating to critical temperatures, we then calculated values 
of corresponding temperatures by the method indicated by van dee Waals. The 
particular temperature adopted {'6) was such that it included the greatest number of 
cases. A very brief summary of the results obtained at the con'esponding tempe- 
ratui’e of *6 is next given. Following this are the results obtained by the use of 
a new system of deducing comparable temperatures, the details of which are given 
on pp. 622 and 623. 

Viscosity Magnitudes dealt tvith at the Different Temperatures of Comparison. 

At each of the different conditions of comparison the experimental results have 
been expressed according to the same system, in order to show at a glance relation¬ 
ships between the magnitudes of the viscosity constants and the chemical nature of 
the substances. The liquids are arranged so that chemically-related substances are 
grouped together—^groups of homologues, chlorides, bromides, and iodides, propyl and 
allyl compounds, groups of isomers, &c. The alcohols, on account of their peculiar 
behaviour at all the conditions of comparison, are kept more or less separate from the 
other liquids. Tables are constructed in this way which give the values of three 
different magnitudes derivable from measurements of the viscosity of the substances. 

0) Values of the Viscosity Coefficient, (rj.) 

The first set of tables contains values of the viscosity coefficient in dynes per sq. 
centim. and exhibit how this physical constant varies from liquid to liquid at the 
temperature of comparison. 

(2) Values (f rj X Specific Molecular Ai'ea. The Molecular Viscosity, 

The second set of tables contains values of the coefficients rf treated so as to 
quantitatively connect them with the dremical nature of the substances. The absolute 
coefficient r} is the force in dynes which has to be exerted per unit area of a liquid 
surface in order to maintain its velocity relative to that of another parallel surface at 
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unit distance equaJ to unity. It seemed, however, that relations betwemi viscosity 
and chemical nature would best be Iwought to light if instead of adopting merely unit 
areas we selected areas which were related to the specific molecular volumes of the 
liquids. If M be in grams a weight of substance numerically equal to its molecular 
weight, and if p be the density of the liquid, M/p is the specific molecular volume cP, 
or a volume of liquid in cub. centim. which contains for different substances the same 
number of gaseous molecules. 

evidently gives in sq. centim. the area of the face of a cube which may be taken 
to represent the specific molecular volume. This area we term the specific molecular 
area and the product of r) and the specific molecular area (?; X cP) we term the 
molecular viscosity. With the units employed, it is the force in dynes which has to 
be exerted on a liquid surface equal to the specific molecular area in sq. centim. in 
order to maintain its velocity equal to unity under the unit conditions laid down in 
the definition of the viscosity coefficient. 

In the absence of a dynamical theory of the nature of liquid viscosity if we assume, 
as has already been done by Edivds, that on the specific molecular area there are 
distributed, on the average, the same number of molecules, the molecular viscosity 
may be taken as proportional to the force which has to be exerted on a liquid 
molecule in order to maintain its velocity equal to unity under unit conditions. 

(3) Vcdties of r) X Specific Molecular Volume. The Molecular Viscosity Work, 
iv X cP.) 

The product of r) and the specific molecular volume exhibits relations to chemical 
nature of the same kind as those given by molecular viscosity. This product is 
evidently the molecular viscosity multiplied by d which is the length in centimeters 
of the edge of the cube which represents the specific molecular volume, and this 
length we term the specific mokcular length. has evidently the dimensions of 
work, and for this reason we term it the molecular viscosity work. In ordinary units 
it is the work in ergs required to move a liquid surface equal to the specific molecular 
area in sq. centim. through the specific molecular length in centim. under unit 
conditions. If the specific molecular length be assumed to be proportional to the 
average distance between the centres of two adjacent molecules the molecular 
viscosity work is proportional to the work spent in moving a molecule through the 
average distance between two molecules under unit conditions. 

In deducing the specific molecular volumes, specific molecular areas, etc., gaseous 
molecular weights were employed. It was therefore to be expected that the relation¬ 
ships between the magnitudes of the molecular viscosity and molecular viscosity work, 
existing in the case of liquids for w'hich the liquid and gaseous molecular weights 
were identical, would no longer be the same when the liquids contained aggregates 
of gaseous molecules. By this mode of treatment it was hoped that if these mag- 
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nitudes were simply related amongst themselves in the case of non-associated liquids, 
deviations from such regularities would be exhibited by complex liquids, and these 
deviations would give some indication of the existence and extent of the molecular 
grouping. 

A. COMPABISONS OF VlSOOSlTY MAGNITUDES AT THE BoiLING-PoiNT. 

Following the suggestion of Schroder and Kopp, the temperature of the ordinary 
boiling-point has been largely used in the comparison of the physical constants of 
liquids ; at this temperature the vapour pressures of the substances are, of course, the 
same, and this equality seemed to justify the use of the boiling-point as a comparable 
temperature. 

GuIjDBERo has pointed out that the reason why Kopp obtained relationships 
between the densities of liquids and their chemical nature at the boiling-point, 
probably lies in the fact that the boiling-point is approximately a so-called corre¬ 
sponding temperature. 

If the absolute boiling-point be divided by the absolute critical temperature, a 
quotient having the average value of 2/3 is obtained, so that the ordinary boiling- 
point is approximately the corresponding temperature of ‘66. According to the 
theoretical views of van der Waals, the thermal properties of liquids should be 
compared at such corresponding temperatures, and the accidental agreement between 
the boiling-point and the corresponding temperature of '66 is taken by Guldberg 
as being the reason for the success of the boiling-point as a temperature of comparison. 

It may be contended, however, that this argument is not altogether valid. Seeing 
that, in general, the higher the boiling-point the higher is the critical temperature and 
the larger is the difference between the two, the ratio of the absolute boiling-point to 
the absolute critical temperature cannot vary very much for different substances. 

It may be written— 

B.P. -I- 273 , C.T. - B.P. 

B.P. -I- 273 + C.T, - B.P. ’ C.T. + 273 ’ 

where B.P. is the ordinary boiling-point and C.T. the ordinary critical temperature 
expressed on the centigrade scale. 

Here the ratio is seen to be unity diminished by a fraction in which the numerator 
increases along with the denominator, which latter contains a large constant) term, 
viz., 273. 

According to another deduction from van der Waals’ theory substances may be 
compared when under corresponding pressures, or pressures which are the same frac¬ 
tion of their critical pressures. Comparisons at corresponding temperatures should 
lead to like results. If the boiling-point were a truly corresponding temperature, 
then the vapour pressure at the boiling-point should for all liquids be the same 
feaction of the critical pressure. 
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But at the boiling«point the vapour pressures of diiiferent suhstauc^s are the tuune, 
and henoe if the boiling-point be approximately a corresponding temperature, the 
critical pressures of substances ought to be approximately the same. This conclusion, 
however, is not supported by facts, and hence, having regard to the doctrine of corre¬ 
sponding pressures, Guldbebg’s view, that the boiling-point may be r^arded as a 
corresponding temperature, receives no support from VXN der WAaLs' theory. 

Hitherto the boiling-point has been mainly of value as a oompai'ahle temperature 
in dealing with properties which, like density or surface energy, vary but slowly with 
the temperature. 

It was a matter of interest, therefore, to determine if it led to good results in the 
case of a property like viscosity, which alters rapidly with the temperature. No 
doubt physico-chemical relationships, even in the case of these slowly changing 
properties, ai’e not so definite as might be desired, and the want of precision may in 
part be due to the fact that at the boiling-point the substances are not in really com¬ 
parable conditions. Evidence on this point seemed most likely to be gained by the 
study of a property which, like viscosity, varies so largely with temperature. 

In deciding upon the particular boiling-points to be adopted, we have made a 
careful critical examination of all existing data, and have selected the mean value of 
what seemed to be the best authenticated determinations, including our own. 

In the following tables the values of rf have been read from the curves, and are 
multiplied by 10® in order to avoid the use of decimals. 

Coefficients op Viscosity at the Boiling-point. 
in dynes per sq. centim. X 10®.) 


Homologues. 



V- 

Difference. 

Pentane . 

200 

4 

Hexane. 

204 

- 5 

Heptane. 

199 

- 1 

Octane. 

198 


Isopentane. 

20.3 

2 

Isoliexane. 

205 

- 7 

Isoheptane. 

198 


Tsoprene . 

188 

4 

Diallyl. 

192 
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Homologu^a (cofitisued). 



V- 

Difference. 

Methyl iodide. 

399 

- 28 

Ethyl iodide. 

371 

- 18 

Propyl iodide. 

353 


iBopropyl iodide.| 

359 

- 21 

Ifiobntyl iodide.! 

338 


Ethyl bromide.j 

329 

— Jj 

Propyl bromide. 

325 


Isopropyl bronxide. 

329 

- 18 

Isobutyl bromide. 

311 


Ethylene bromide. 

514 

- 64 

Propylene bromide. 

450 


Isopropyl chloride. 

275 


Isobutyl chloride. 

280 

1 


j Methylene dichloride. 

1 363 

i 

1 

47 

j Ethylene diohlorido. 

410 

! 

Methyl sulphide. 

253 

- (10) 

Ethyl snlphide. 

234 


Dimethyl ketone. 

1 

232 

- ('>) 

Diethyl ketone. 

222 


Methyl ethyl ketoue. 

239 

- 5 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

234 


Formic acid. 

530 

- 151 

Acetic acid .. 

385 

— 66 

Propionic acid. 

319 

- 10 

Butyric acid ........ 

309 
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Homologues (continued). 



V- 

Difference* 

Acetic anhydiide. 

277 

- (15) 

Propionic anhydride. 

247 

Benzene. 

316 

- 68 

Toluene. 

248 

- 15 

Kfchyl benzene. 

233 

1 

1 

. j 

Methyl alcohol. 

829 

! 

112 

Ethyl alcohol. 

441 

22 

Propyl alcohol. 

463 

~ 68 

Butyl alcohol. 

405 


Isopropyl alcohol. 

491 

- 39 

Isobutyl alcohol. 

452 1 

( 

) 

- 74 

Isoamyl alcohol. 

378 ; 


Trimethyl carbiuol. 

566 i 

- 148 

1 Dimethyl ethyl carbinol .... 

418 j 

1 


It is apparent from the table that the effect on the viscosity-coefficient of an 
increment of OH 3 in molecular weight varies from series to series. 

Paraffins .—In this series the viscosity-coefficient is practically the same, both in 
the case of normal and iso-hydrocarbons. Here we have the somewhat striking result 
that the magnitude of the coefficient is practically independent of molecular weight, 
A similar result holds for the two hydrocarbons, isoprene and diallyl, and also 

for the alkyl chlorides, as the viscosity coefficient of propyl chloride, which does not 
occur in the table, is 274. 

In all the other series, with the exception of methylene and ethylene chlorides and 
the alcohols—that is, in the case of the iodides, bromides, sulphides, ketones, acids, 
anliydrides and aromatic hydrocarbons, an increment of CHg brings about a diminu¬ 
tion in the viscosity coefficient. Moreover, it is the general rule that the diminution 
becomes less and less as the series is ascended. 

In the case of the dichlorides the compound of higher molecular weight has a 
decidedly higher coefllicient. This difference is no doubt affected by the same cause 
which brings about the wide separation of the curves of the isomeric diohlorethanes. 
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If ieihj$fli<lenA (^kuricb xiaed iBgtead of ethylenA chloride, a negative difference, — 25, 
a« In iBOgt other seriei, is obtained for the effect of OHj. 

The filct, too, that methylene chloride is the lowest member of the series, and 
oontoins only one oarlxjn atom, may be important. 

The large differences brought about by the values for formic acid and benzene are 
farther indications of the abnormal coefficients possessed by the initial members of 
homologous series. 

AlcckoU. —^This series, as is the case under every condition of comparison, differs 
from all the otliers. An increment of CH^ not only exercises great infuence on the 
viscosity coefficient, but its effect is exceptional, inasmucb as the sign changes as the 
molecular weight increases. 

The differences between the first three members are positive; all the others are 
negative. In the tertiary alcohols the effect of CHj is at a maximum, and reaches 
the large value of — 148. 


CoRRKBPONDiNG Compounds, 



Iodide. 

Diff. 

Bromide. 

Diff. 

Chloride. 

Diff. 

Add. 

Diff. 

Alcohol. 

V- 

V- 


V- 


Methyl .... 

399 

• • 



11 

-137 

636 

70 

329 

Ethyl .... 

371 

42 

329 


• • 

- 14 

385 

- 70 

441 

Propyl .... 

353 

28 

325 

51 

274 

34 

319 

-110 

463 

’Butyl .... 

• r 

f • 

• • 

• ♦ 

• • 

• « 

309 

* • 

405 

iBOpropyl . . . 

359 

30 

329 

54 

276 

• • 

.. 

-1.32 

491 

Isobotyl . . . 

338 

27 

311 

31 

280 

31 

.307 

-114 

462 

Allyl .... 

344 

29 

315 

53 

262 

•• 

•• 

- 29 

373 

Ethjleue ... 

j 


514 

(52) 

i 

410 

I 


i 

i 




On comparing the coefficients of corresponding halogen compounds a marked 
regularity is apparent. The iodide has a. coefficient which is invariably lajger', in 
general, by some 30 units, than that of the corresponding bromide, while the bromide 
has in turn a coefficient which is invariably larger than that of the corresponding 
chloride, in general by some .50 units. There is here a close connection between the 
moleoular weights of the halides and the magnitude of their coefficients, whether the 
oompounds bo normal or iso alkyl derivatives, or allyl or ethylene derivatives. 

On comparing tho acids with the iodides, the two lowest members exhibit a marked 
irragcdarity, !Formic acid has a coefficient which is more than half as large again as 
that of methyl iodide, although the latter has the higher molecular weight. The 
of acetic acid is stUl larger than that of ethyl iodide, although the difference 
»J>CHXiaOTV.-^ 4 Q 
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is imly one-tenth of what it was in the ease of the &vinio aoid ocnopariaon. 
and isobni^ic acid give values which are tinifomly less by some 80 units those 
el the corresponding iodides, so that suffimently high up in the acid sm^ the 
members conform to the rule that the compound of lower moleoukr weight h^ the 
lower viscosity. 

This behaviour of the acids with reference to the iodides is very probably to be 
attributed to the high molecular complexity of the lowest acida If tlm viscosity 
coefficient is greater the higher the molecular weight of the liquid molecule, on using 
Bamsay and Sbielbs* observations to estimate the molecular complexity, it follows 
that acetic aoid should have a slightly laiger viscosity than ethyl iodide, and higher 
acids should have smaller viscosities than the corresponding iodides just as is the 
case in the above table. Formic acid, on the other hand, although its complexity 
appears from surface-energy observations to be about the same as that of acetic acid, 
has, at its boiling-point, a smaller liquid molecular weight than methyl iodide, and 
would be expected to have a correspondingly smaller viscosity. This is, however, 
not the case, and points either to the fact, as already stated, that the surface-energy 
observations employed do not give a correct measure of the complexity, or that 
formic acid, as initial member of the homologous series, gives a peculiar value of A© ‘ 
viscosity coefficient. 

On comparing the alcohols with the iodides, methyl alcohol is seen’||^lk a much 
smaller coefficient than methyl iodide, but for the remaining alcOTibls given in the 
table the coefficients are decidedly greater than those of the iodides; for the 
saturated alcohols the difference is about 100 units. 

These results cannot be easily explained. According to surface-energy measure¬ 
ments the weights of the molecules of the liquid alcohols are invariably lower than the 
ordinary molecular weights of corresponding iodides. Methyl alcohol, however, is 
the only alcohol which has a lower viscosity than the corresponding iodide. 

In explanation of these anomalies the following points must be borne in mind 

1. The degree of molecular complexity may not be accurately indicated by surface- 
energy measurements. 

2. The molecular complexity of the alcohols may increase with rise m molecular 
weight. 

3. The boiling-point may not be a suitable condition of comparison. 

That the boiling-point is a suitable condition of comparison in the case of the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides is shown by the fairly definite relations exhibited. 
Hence, it is probable that the molecular complexity of the alcohols does increase mth 
rise in molecular weight, contrary to the conclusion arrived at &om surface-eneigy 
measurements. 
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Hobmal Propyl and Allyl Compounds. 



formal propyl. 

Difference. 

Allyl. 

V* 


Hydrocarbons. 

204 

(6) 

192 

Iodides. 

353 

9 

344 

BromtdeB. 

S25 

10 

315 

Chlorides ...... 

274 

12 

202 

Alcohols. 

463 

90 

373 


Ethylene and Acetylene Bromides. 



-1 

Ethylene. 

Acetylene, 

Bromides. 

514 

72 

442 


With the exception of the alcohols, a normal propyl compound has invariably a 
slightly larger coeflScient than the corresponding allyl compound, the average 
difference being some 9 units. It is noteworthy that diallyl and normal hexane are 
related in the same way as the halogen derivatives. In the case of the alcohols, the 
difference is still in the same sense but has reached the value of 90 units, or 10 times 
its magnitude in the preceding comparisons, a result no doubt due to molecular 
complexity. 

Ethylene and acetylene bromides may be compared here, as they differ in consti¬ 
tution in the same way as nonnal propyl and ally! compounds. The saturated 
compound has a coefficient which is the larger by some 72 units, a value comparable 
with that given by the alcohols. 


Isologous Hydrocarbons. 


n. 

formal) 

Difference. 


Difference. 


Difference. 


7* 

7* 

7» 

7* 

5 

200 


185 

12 

188 



6 

204 



12 

192 

-112 

316 

7 

109 


m * 

♦ • 

* • 

- 49 

248 

B 

198 

BtH 

* • 

« • 

• « 

- 86 

233 
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Oa ccnapariag aormal p&Dtaae with isoamyleae, loss of hydrogea is aiteaded hy a 
slight fell ia viscosity of some 15 units. Isopreae and diallyl give aumbers which dhibtr 
from those of the corresponding paraffins by about the same amount, some 12 unite. 
It is thus evident, that in passing from amylene to isoprene, the effect of loss of 
hydrogen on the viscosity-coefficient is counterbalanced by constikltive juflqepiy tB. 

The effects of constitution are well illustrated by 'Uiie numbers given by the 
aromatic hydrocarbons which are decidedly larger than those of the corresponding 
paraffins, so that fall in molecular weight appears to be accompanied by rise in 
viscosity. The large difference given by benzene may be attributed to the anomalous 
behaviour exhibited in general by the lowest members of homologous series, to which 
reference has already been made. 


StTBSTiTDTiOJi of Halogen for Hydrogen. 


! 

Bromine for hydrogen. 


Chlorine for hydi'ogen. 


( 

u. 



Chlormoihanee. 



_ 

Difference. 

V* 



Difference. 

2 

514 

185 

329 

Methylene chloride . . 

8^1 

23 

.3 

4 

(I«o) 

450 

125 

325 

Chloroform .... 

386 

102 

467 

1 

m 

311 

Carbon tetrachloride . 

488 



On comparing aJkylene dibromides with alkyl bromides containing the same number 
of carbon atoms, it is evident that on replacing hydrogen by bromine the viscosity 
coefficient is largely increased. The variation of the effect with increase in molecular 
weight is, however, not regular; this is probably due, as already indicated, to the 
peculiar behaviour of propylene bromide. 

The values for the chlormethaues indicate that, although the effect of substituting 
hydrogen by chlorine is to increase the coefficient, yet the magnitude of the effect 
depends to a great extent on the amount of halogen already present in the molecule. 
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tlM iatrodaotion of a carbon atom and the occurrence of a double linkage, which 
takes flf"” in passing from tetyachlormethane to tetrachlorethylene, is followed by a 
ctomndsrabk lowering of the viscosity coefficient, viz., 107 units. 

This effect is almost the same as that produced on passing from methyl alcohol to 
acetaldehyde, where 0 is replaced by GO. It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
the case of methyl alcohol the result is affected by molecular complexity. 


ISOMEBS. 


Nobmal and Iso Compounds, 



Normal. 

Difference. 

Iso. 




Pentanes. 

Hexanes. 

Heptanes. 

Propyl iodides. 

Propyl bromides .... 
Pi*opyl cbloiides .... 
Btttyric acids. 

200 

204 

199 

353 

325 

274 

309 

3 

- 1 

1 

- 6 
~ 4 
~ 1 

2 

203 

205 

198 

359 

329 

275 

307 

Pi'opyl alcohols . . • • 

Butyl alcohols. 

] _ 

463 

405 

-28 
-47 ^ 

491 

452 


Excluding the alcohols, the viscosity-coefficient of an iso compound is either 
slightly greater than, or almost equal to. that of the corresponding normal compound. 
In the seven cases cited, the coefficient of the iso compound is, on the average, 
greater by some two units. In the case of the alcohols the differences are in the same 
sense, but have considerably larger values, viz., 28 and 47 umta 


Butyl Alcohols and Ethyl Ether. 



V- 

Diffei’ence. 

Kormal butyl alcohol. 

405 

47 

Isobvityl alcohol. 

452 

114 

Trimeibyl cailwol ...••■ 

666 


SStItjrletbier .. 

206 
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Amyl Alcohols. 



*h 

Difference. 

Inactive amyl alcaliol. 

Active amyl alcohol. 

Dimethyl ethyl oarbinol .... 

• 

378 

374 

418 

-.4 

44 


On comparmg^ the coefficients of the isomeric alcohols they seem to vary in a regular 
way with the constitution. The more branched the chain of atoms in the molecule 
the higher is the viscosity. A tertiary alcohol has a larger coefficient than an iso- 
alcohol, and an iso alcohol than a normal alcohol. Active and inactive amyl alcohols 
have almost the same coefficients at their boiling-points. 

If tJie above relations are affected by complexity, it is evident that the extent of 
the complexity is dependent on the chemical nature of the substances. 


Allyl Alcohol and Acetone. 



»/• 

Difference. 

Allyl alcohol.. . 

373 


-141 

Acetone. 

232 




Allyl alcohol has a value which is more than half as large again as that of acetone, 
and, as is shown in the preceding table, butyl alcohol a value which is more than twice 
as large as that of ethyljether. These results are, no doubt, affected both by diffe¬ 
rences in chemical constitution and of molecular complexity. 

Dichlobethakbs. 



*1^ 

Difference. 

Ethylene chloride .. 

Ethylidene chloride. 

410 

338 

-72 
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IsOMEEic Ketones. 



n- 

Difference. 

Dietiiyl ketone. 

m 

12 

Methyl prenyl ketone. 

234 


Ethylene chloride gives a coefficient which is markedly larger than that of ethylidene 
chloride. Here the symmetrical isomer has the larger value. In the case of the 
isomeric ketones, however, the symmetrical compound has slightly the smaller coeffi¬ 
cient. The probable cause of this result has already been indicated. 


Abomatic Hydrocarbons. 


OrthO'Xjlene 
Meta-xylene 
Para-xylene 
Ethyl benzene 


247 

219 


Difference. 

-28 

1 


220 

283 


13 


Meta- and para-xylene have identical coefficients, which are, however, removed from 
that of ortho-xylene, which is some 30 units larger. The value for ethyl benzene is 
between that of ortho-xylene and of the other two isomers. 


General Conclusiom relating to Viscosity Coefficients at the Boiling-point. 

The results anived at from the previous discussion may be summarized as follows:— 

(1.) As an homologous series is ascended, in a few cases the viscosity coefficients 
remain practically the same, but in the greater number of series the coefficients 
dimmish. 

In one series the coefficients increase. 

In the ewy * of the alcohols the coefficients vary irregularly with ascent of the series. 

(2.) Of corresponding compounds, the one having the highest theoretical molecular 
weight has in general the highest coefficient. 

The acids and, to a much greater extent, the alcohols do not accord with this rule. 

(3.) Normal pro|yl compounds have, as a rule, slightly higher values than allyl 
compounds j in the case of the alcohols propyl compounds have much the higher value. 
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(4.) 1!1)« e^t of molooakr weight k io some cas«s more than oonntedri^amyi 
by the efl^t of constitution or of complexity. 

(5.) The lowest members of homologous series fiequently exhibit deviat^cms from 
the regularities shown by higher members. 

(6.) An iso compound has, in general, a larger ooeffiment than a normal compound, 
and the differences reach then maximum in the mse of the alcohols. 

(7.) In the case of other metameiic sul»tanoe% branching of the atomic chain and 
the symmetry of the molecule influence the magnitudes of the coefficients; the ortho¬ 
position, in the case of aromatic compounds, appears to have a more mark^ effect on 
the coefficient than either the meta- or para-positions. The komeric normal alcohols 
give values .which are almost twice as large as those of acetone and ethyl ether. 

( 8 .) One of the most striking points thus brought to light is the peculiar behaviour 
of the alcohols, and to some extent of the acids, as contrasted with that of other 
liquids. 

Molecular Viscosity (ij x specific molecular area = ij(P) at the boiling-point. 
(if in dyn«s per sq. centim. x specific molecular area in sq. centime. X 10*), 


Homologues, 




Difference, 

Pentane .... 


480 

70 

Hexane . . . 


550 

4S 

Heptane .... 


593 

53 

Octane .... 

4 4 4 4 « • 

646 


Isopentane . . . 


489 

62 

Isobexane . . . 

• 4 4 « « « 

551 




87 

laobeptane . . . 


588 


Isoprene .... 


415 

68 

Diallyl .... 


483 


Methyl iodide . . 


639 


Ethyl iodide. . • 

. . . . . • 

721 

Cfmi 

74 

Propyl iodide . , 

. . .... 

796 


lBOprc|pyl i^ide . 


816 

46 

Isobntyl iodide. • 

_ ^ __ 

8^ 
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«•< 

HomologTies (continued). 



r,d\ 

Ditfex-enoe. 

Ethyl bromide. 

597 

89 

Propyl bromide. 

686 

Isopropyl bromide. 

705 

56 

Isobutyl bromide. 

761 


Ethylene bromide. 

1089 

-4 

Propylene bromide. 

1085 


Isopropyl chloride. 

Or 

05 

<r 

90 

Isobatyl chloride. 

657 


Methylene chloride. 

587 

208 

Ethylene chloride. 

795 


Methyl sulphide. 

450 

(61) 

Ethyl sulphide. 

572 

Dimethyl ketone. 

420 

(57) 

Diethyl ketone. 

533 

! 

Methyl ethyl ketone. 

504 

1 

1 

i 61 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

565 

t 


Formic acid. .. 

639 




- 24 

Acetic acid.. 

615 

15 

Propionic acid. . . 

630 

72 

Butyric acid.. 

702 


Acetic anhydride. 

635 

(38) 

Propionic anhydride. 

710 

Benzene. 

661 

-65 

Toluene. 

596 




28 

Ethyl benzene. 

624 

1 

( 


4 H 


MDCOCXCIV.— A. 
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Homologues (continued). 



•yd®. 

BiHerence. 

Metlijl alcohol. 

401 

292 

Ethjl alcohol. 

693 

176 

Propyl alcohol. 

869 

14 

Butyl alcohol. 

883 


Isopropyl alcohol ....... 

928 

59 

laohutyl alcohol. 

987 

-51 

Isoamyl alcohol. 

936 


Trimethyl carbiuol. 

1243 

- 219 

Dimethyl ethyl carbiuol .... 

1024 



Corresponding Compounds. 



Iodide. 

Bromide. 

Chloride. 

Acid. 

Alcohol. 

t) d®. 

Diff. 


DifF. 

rj d® 

Diff. 

17 d*. 

Diff. 

ry d®. 

Methyl . . . 

639 


• • 

• • 

e V 

0 

639 

2.38 

401 

Ethyl .... 

/21 

124 

597 

• • 


106 

615 

28 

693 

Propyl.... 

795 

109 

686 

129 

557 

165 

630 

- 74 

869 

Butyl .... 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• # 

702 

• • 

883 

Isopropyl. . . 

8.6 

111 

705 

138 

567 

• • 

« « 

-113 

928 

Isobutyl , . . 

862 

101 

761 

104 

657 

162 

700 

-125 

987 

Allyl .... 

745 

no 

635 

131 

504 


• • 

86 

659 

Ethylene . . . 

f 9 

• • 

1(»9 

(147) 

795 

« • 

• • 

» • 

^ • * 
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Normal Propyl and Allyl Compounds. 



Normal propyl. 

DiJSeronce. 

Allyl. 


1/ d^. 

Hydrocarbons .... 

660 

(34) 

483 

Iodides. 

796 

60 

745 

Bromides. 

686 

61 

635 

Chlorides . . . • . 

557 

63 

604 

Alcohols. 

869 

210 

659 


Ethylene and Acetylene Bromides. 


1 

Kthylone. 

Difference. 

Acetylene. 

If d®. 

tf d®. 

Bromides. 

1089 

194 

895 


n. 


Isologous Hydrocarbons. 


CiiHgn 4.2* 

Diff. 

CwHgj*. 

Diff. 

C||H2«-2* 

If d®. 

If d®. 

Tf d®. 

480 

60 

420 

66 

1 

415 

650 


• • 

67 

483 

693 

• • 

, * 


• • 

646 

« • 

•• 


♦ • 


Diff. 


rf d®. 

1 

--111 

661 

3 

696 

22 

624 


Substitution of Halogen for Hydrogen. 


Bromine for hydrogen. 

- “ I 

Chlorine for hydrogen. 


CMH2MBr2. 

Diff. 

0,H,3r. 

Chlormethanes. 

Diff. 

n. 






ff d®* 


tf d®. 




2 

1089 

492 

697 

Methylene chloride . . . 

687 

166 

3 

1085 

899 

686 

Chloroform. 

743 








334 

4 (Iso) 

1274 

518 

761 

Carbon tetrachloride . . i 

j 

1077 



4 B 2 
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Compounds differing by one Carbon Atom. 




Diff. 


— 

Diff. 

Tetraolilormetihaiie . . . 

Tetrachlorethjlene, , . 

1077 

898 

-179 

Metbjl alcobol .... 

Aldehyde.! 

401 

322 

-79 


Isomers. 


Normal and Iso Compounds. 



Normal. 

Difference. 

Iso. 


9/ d®. 

Pentanes. 

480 

- 9 

489 

Hexanes. 

550 

- 1 

551 

Heptanes. 

693 

5 

688 

Propyl iodides .... 

795 

- 21 

816 

Propyl bromides , • • 

686 

- 19 

705 

Propyl chlorides . . . 1 

557 

- 10 

567 

Butyric acids . . . . | 

702 

2 

700 

Propyl alcohols . , . | 

869 

- 59 

928 

Butyl alcohols .... 

863 

-104 

987 


Butyl Alcohols and Ethyl Ether. 



V 

1 

Difference. 

Normal butyl alcohol. 

883 

104 

Isobutyl alcohol. 

987 

256 

Trimethyl carbinol. 

1243 


1 Ethyl ether. *. 

459 


Amyl Alcohols. 



Difference. 

Inactive amyl alcohol. 

936 

- 16 

Active amyl ^Icohol. 

920 

104 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol .... 

lEr 

1024 
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Allyl Alcohol and Acetone. 



17 d*. 

Difference. 

Allyl alcohol. 

Acetone. 

659 

420 

-239 


Dichlobethanes. 


Ethylene chloride. . 
Ethylideue chloride . 


Isomeric Ketones. 




Difference. 

Diethyl ketone. 

533 

32 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

565 



rd*. 


705 

674 


Difference. 


-121 


Aromatic Hydrocarbons. 



qd\ 

Difference. 

Ortho-xylene. 

660 

-70 

Meta-xylene. 

1 590 

4 

Para-xylene. 

594 

30 

Ethyl benzene. 

1 624 
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Conclusions Tcluting to MoIccuIut Viscosity ut the Boiling-point. 

(1.) The foregoing tables make it evident that, with the exception of the alcohols, 
the dibromides and the lowest members of homologous series, an increment of CEj 
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in chemical composition corresponds with an increase in molecular viscosity. This 
increase is, however, far from being constant, even in the same series. 

(2.) With the above exceptions, it is also apparent that the corresponding 
compound having the highest molecular weight has the highest molecular viscosity, 
and the differences between the members of two corresponding series are fairly otmstant. 

(8,) The relationships shown in the other tables are substantially of the same 
nature as those given by the viscosity coefficients. 

The comparisons which give the largest deviations from regularity contain those 
substances which have already been shown to exhibit a peculiar behaviour, namely, 
the alcohols, acids, propylene dibromide, ethylene dichloride, &c. 

In order to give some idea of how far molecular viscosity at the boiling-point is 
quantitatively connected with chemical nature, attempts were made by the method 
given in detail at a later stage to calculate the probable paurtial effects of the atoms 
on the molecular viscosity. Values were also assigned to the effect of the iso 
grouping of atoms, the double linkage of carbon atoms, and the ring grouping. The 
values thus obtained are given in the following table :— 


Fttndamental Viscosity Constants (Molecular Viscosity at the Boiling-point.) 


Hydrogen . 

. 


80 

Carbon. . . 


c 

1 

- 08 

Hydroxyl-oxygen. 

. 0—0—H 

\ 

o 

/ 

196 

Ether-oxygen. 

O 

1 

0 < 

35 

Carbonyl-oxygen . . . . . 

. c=o 

il 

0 

248 

Sulphur .. 

. c—s—c 


155 

Chlorine . 


Cl 

284 

1 

Bromine (in monobromides) 


Br 

420 

Bromine (in dibromides) . . . 


Br 

479 

Iodine . 


I 

520 

Iso grouping . 


< 

15 

Double linkage . 

. 

(=) 

113 

Bing grouping . 

. 

® 

610 


The main points to be considered in connection with the meaning to be attached to 
fundamental viscosUy constants in general, may be introduced here. 

As has already been stated, viscosity may be taken as a measure of the attractive 
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fbrcea io play between molecules. Now the preceding tables, and more especially 
those given later, go to show that an increment of CHj in cliemical composition, or the 
substitution of an atom of chlorine, bromine, or iodine for an atom of hydrogen, brings 
about a definite change in the viscosity magnitudes. It is therefore made evident 
that viscosity or intermolecxxlar attraction is in reality a property of the atoms of 
which the molecules are composed. 

But besides change in molecular weight, change in the mode of grouping of the 
same atoms also afiects the values of the viscosity magnitudes. The observations 
show that iso compounds have values differing from those of isomeric normal 
compounds; ring compounds have not the values which by the study of straight chain 
compounds they might be expected to have; compounds containing hydroxyl oxygen 
give values differing from those containing carbonyl oxygen. The same atoms must 
therefore exert different effects when differently linked together. That the effects of 
the atoms in one portion of the molecule need not be affected by change in the mode 
of linkage of the atoms in another portion is proved by the fact that the effects of 
CHjj, of iodine, of bromine, etc., are the same in normal and in iso compounds. In 
the present state of the question it is impossible, however, to ascertain to what extent 
the individual effects of each atom are influenced by an alteration in the mode of 
grouping in a given portion of a molecule. Hence the method adopted in deducing 
fundamental constants is to assume that certain atoms retain the same values under 
all conditions whilst the collective change in the values of those atoms which are 
affected by the mode of linkage is, when possible, expressed either as a new constant 
—the value of an iso linkage, a double linkage, etc,—or by saying that a particular 
atom has assumed a new value, e.g., carbonyl oxygen, hydroxyl oxygen, etc. In some 
cases the method of calculation may lead to the result that a negative constant is 
ascribed to a particular atom. In deducing the values of carbon and hydrogen, for 
example, it is implied that in a CH 2 group and in the molecule of a normal paraffin 
the individual effect of each atom of carbon or of hydrogen is the same. The above 
reasoning and the actual results show, however, that this is not the case. The effects 
exerted by carbon and hydrogen in a CHj group are different from those in a CHj 
group. Since this constitutive effect cannot be correctlj' apportioned amongst the 
atoms concerned in it, the fundamental constant of an element may for this reason 
come out negative although the absolute effect exerted by any atom is doubtless 
positive. 

For these reasons fundamental constants are to be regarded as empirically 
ascertained magnitudes which are merely intended to indicate how far the obseiwed 
results may be represented as the sum of partial values which are the same for all 
substances. They have no reference to the possible behaviour of the elements when 
in the free state; they simply serve to show how far definite changes in chemical 
composition correspond with definite changes in the viscosity magnitudes. 
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The comparisons of the observed molecular viscosities and those calculated by means 
of the above fundamental constants are given in the following tables. 

In the first, Table A, are set out those compounds for which the agreement is fairly 
satisfactory. With respect to the agreement it must be borne in mind that errors 
incidental to the determination of the boiling-point, density, and thermal expansion, 
as well as of viscosity, may affect the observed values. 

In the second, Table B, are placed compounds which ^ve differences which are far 
beyond the limits of the experimental errors involved. 


Molecxtlae Viscosity at the Boiling-point. 
Table A. 



Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Pentane. 

480 

i " 

470 

21 

Hexane. 

550 

532 

3‘3 

Heptane. 

593 

594 

-01 

Octane. 

046 

656 

- 1-5 

Isopentane. 

489 

485 

0'8 

Iso hexane. 

651 

547 

0*7 

Isoheptane . 

588 

609 

-- 3-6 

Araylene. 

420 

438 

- 4-3 

Methyl iodide. 

689 

662 

-3'6 

Ethyl iodide. 

721 

724 

-04 

Propyl iodide. 

795 

786 

11 

Isopropyl iodide. 

816 

801 

1*8 

Isobntyl iodide. 

Allyl iodide. 

862 

863 

-01 

745 

739 

0*8 

Ethyl bromide. 

597 

624 

-4'5 

Propyl bromide. 

686 

686 

0 

Isopropyl bromide. 

Isobutyl bromide. 

705 

701 

0-6 

761 

763 

-0-3 

Allyl bromide. 

635 

639 

-0-6 

Ethylene dibromide .... 

1089 

1082 

0-6 

Isobutylene dibromide. . . . 

1274 

1221 

4'2 

Propyl chloride. 

Isopropyl chloride. 

Isobutyl chloride. 

Allyl chloride. 

Ethylidene aichloride.... 
Cartmn tetrachloride . . . . 

557 

567 

667 

504 

674 

1077 

660 

565 

628 

603 

692 

1038 

1-2 

0'8 

4-4 

0-2 

-2-7 

86 
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Tablr a (continued). 


• 

“..... ..- 

‘ Observed. 

CA,lculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Methyl sulphide. 

Btbyl salpbide. 

450 

572 

439 

583 

2-4 
- 1*9 

Dimethyl ketone. 

Methyl ethyl ketone .... 
Metiiyl propyl ketone.... 
Diethyl ketone. 

420 

504 

565 

53B 

434 

496 

558 

558 

-33 

1‘6 

1*2 

-4-6 

Propionic acid. 

630 

630 

0 

Bntyrio acid. 


692 

1-4 

Isohatyrio acid. 


707 

- 10 

Acetic anhydride. 

635 

619 

2*5 

Propionic anhydride .... 

710 

743 

- 4-6 

Ethyl ether. 

459 

443 

3‘5 

Toluene. 

596 

564 

53 

Ethyl benzene. 

624 

626 

-0-3 

Ortho-xylene. 

660 

626 

51 

Meta.-xylene. 

590 

626 

- 6*1 

Para-xylene. 

694 

C26 

— 5*4 

Bromine. 

981 


2-3 

Methyl alcohol. 

401 




* Calculated from the value of bromine in dibromides. 


4 1 


MDOOOJtCiy .—A 
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Molecular Viscosity at the Boiling-point. 


Table B. 



Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Isoprene . 

415 

376 

9-4 

Diallyl 

483 

438 

9-8 

Propylene dibromide .... 

1065 

1144 

5-4 

Acetylene dibromide .... 

895 

1036 

- 15-6 

Ethylene dichloride .... 

795 

692 

12-9 

Methylene dichloride .... 

587 

630 

- 7-3 

Chloroform. 

743 

834 

-12-2 

Carbon di chloride. 

898 

1053 

- 37*2 

Carbon disulphide. 

478 

218 

54*4 

Acetaldehyde. 

822 

372 

155 

Formic acid. 

639 

506 

20-8 

Acetic acid. 

016 

668 

7-6 

Benzene. 

i . 661 

502 

1 

24*0 

1 

Water. 

199 

359 

-80-4 

Ethyl alcohol. 

693 

483 

80-3 

Propyl alcohol. 

869 

545 

373 

Butyl alcohol. 

883 

607 

31-2 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

928 

660 

39-6 

Isobutyl alcohol. 

987 

622 

36-9 

Inactive amyl alcohol.... 

936 

684 

26-9 

Active amyl alcohol .... 

920 

684 

266 

Tiimethyl oarbinol. 

1243 

637 

48-8 

Dimethyl ethyl oarbinol . . . 

1024 

699 

31 7 

Allyl alcohol. 

. -... 

659 

498 

24'4 
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1. It mil be seen from the first table that, in the case of forty-five liquids, the 
difference between the observed and calculated values rarely exceeds 5 per cent. 
Here molecular weight and chemical constitution exert effects upon the magnitude 
of the molecular viscosity which can be quantitatively expressed with moderate 
exactness. 

In the c&ae of the isomeric ketones and aromatic hydrocarbons the differences are 
in part due to constitutive influences which, as yet, on account of lack of data it is 
not possible to allow for in obtaining the calculated values. 

2. In the second table are found those substances which give differences exceeding 
this 5 per cent, limit. These may be roughly classed as unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
polyhalogen compounds, formic and acetic acids, benzene, water, and the alcohols. 

In many cases the differences are the result of constitutive influences. The same 
calculated value is used for ethylidene and ethylene dichloride. The large difference 
given by the latter is the result of the difference in the structure of the two com¬ 
pounds. The calculated values for the chlormethanes are obtained by means of the 
value possessed by chlorine in monochlorides. The differences are seen to increase as 
chlorine accumulates in the molecule, pointing to the conclusion, supported by other 
physico-chemical comparisons, that the effect produced on substituting hydrogen by 
halogen depends on the number of hydrogen atoms previously substituted. In 
calculating the value of carbon bisulphide, the value of sulphur in alkyl sulphides 
was employed. The large difference may be attributed, in part at least, to the 
difference in the mode of linkage of sulphur in the bisulphide. Benzene gives a 
large difference, probably for the reasons given when discussing the graphical 
representation of the results. 

The calculated value of aldehyde is obtained in the same way as that of a ketone. 
The diffei’ence obtained is, therefore, an indication of the generic difference in the 
chemical constitution of the two classes of substances. 

The calculated values of all the hydroxyl compounds given in the table are obtained 
by means of the constant for hydroxyl oxygen deduced from the higher fatty acids. 
It will be seen that in the case of the lower acids, of water, and of all the alcohols 
but methyl alcohol, there is no indication of agreement. For the lowest acid 
chemical constitution, as already mentioned, may in part be the cause of the 
difference, but for the other substances difference in molecular complexity at the 
boiling-point is doubtless the main factor in producing the large divergences above 
obtained. 

As the stoichiometric relationships exhibited by molecular viscosity at the boiling- 
point are on the whole not very definite, we do not intend to further discuss the 
results given in the above tables. 


4 I 2 
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M0LECULA.It VISCOSITY WORK (17 X SPECEFIO MOLBCULAJt VOLUME = 'IfdP) IN EROS X 10* 

AT THE BOnANG-POINT. 

(rj in dynes per sq. centim. X specific molecular volume in cub, oentims. X 10*.) 

Homologubb. 


Pentane .... 
Hexane .... 
Heptane .... 
Octane .... 
Isopentane . . . 

Isohexane . . . 

Isoheptane . . . 

Isoprene .... 
Diallyl .... 

Methyl iodide . . 
Ethyl iodide . . 

Propyl iodide . . 

Isopropyl iodide . 
Isobutyl iodide. . 

Ethyl bromide . . 

Propyl bromide . 
Isopropyl bi’omide 
Isobutyl bromide . 
Etliylene bromide. 
Propylene bromide 

Isopropyl chloride 
Isobutyl chloride . 
Methylene c^biloride 
Ethylene chloride. 
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Homologues ^continued). 




Difference. 

Methyl sulpbide 

190 

(46) 

Ethyl Bnlpkide. 

283 

Dimethyl ketone. 

179 

(«) , 

Diethyl ketone. 

261 

Methyl ethyl ketone ...... 

231 

46 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

277 

*■ 

Formic acid. 

221 

25 

Acetic acid. 

246 

28 

Propionic acid . .. 

274 

60 

Butyric acid. 

334 


Acetic anhydride. 

304 

(38) 

Propionic anhydride. 

381 


Benzene . 

302 

- 9 

Toluene. 

293 

30 

Ethyl benzene. 

323 


Methyl alcohol. 

140 

135 

Ethyl alcohol. 

27.'> 

101 

Propyl alcohol. 

376 

34 

Butyl alcohol. 

410 

1 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

404 

57 

leobutyl alcohol. 

461 

6 

Isoamyl alcohol ....... 

466 


Trimethyi carbinol. 

582 

- 75 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol .... 

507 
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CoBHBSPONDiNa Compounds. 


Iodide. Bromide. 


Chloride. 

Acid. 

Diff. 

•> 1 ^* 

Diff. 


• e 


35 

221 


, , 

72 

246 

64 

261 

103 

274 

•• 

e « 

•• 

334 

68 

258 


• • 

58 

318 

101 

834 

6.3 

222 

• e 

• • 

(75) 

350 




Normal Propyl and Allyl Compounds. 

r 

Normal Propyl. 

-Difference. - 


Alcohol. 


Diff. . 


- 15 

- 26 

70 


Hydrocarbons. 

285 

(22) 

Iodides . 

377 

30 

Bromides. 

315 

30 

Chlorides. 

251 

29 

Alcohols. 

376 

99 

Ethylene and Acetylene bromides. 


Bromides 


Ethylene. { 

Tl 1 49* AM ABfk 

Acetylene. 


jlj inerence. 


601 

98 

403 
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IsoLOOOUfl Hydrocarbons. 


n. 

(Normal) 

* c«b:^+,. 

C.Hs,. 

C.H^_,. 

0,Hi^ 



Difference. 


Difference. 

Tfd^. 

Difference. 

ffd^. 

6 i 

23S 

35 

200 

40 

196 

mnig 


6 

285 

• e 


43 

242 


302 

7 

323 

• • 


• • 

« • 


293 

8 

369 

« e 

• • 

• ♦ 

# e 


323 


Substitution of Halogen for Hydrogen. 


Bromine for hydrogen. 

Chlorine for hydrogen. 


C»Hg,Brj. 

Difference. 


Chlormothanes. 

rfd\ 

Difference. 

2 

501 

246 

256 

. Methylene chloride . . 

236 

90 

3 

633 

218 

315 

Chloroform. 

326 





1 

1 


180 

4 (Iso) 

. 666 

290 

876 

1 Carbon tetrachloride . . 

606 



Compounds Differing by One Carbon Atom. 




1 

( 

Difference. I 

! 


I/d*. 

Difference. 

Tetrachlormethano, , . 

606 

-70 j 

Methyl alcohol .... 

140 

-16 

Tetrachlorethylone. . . 

436 


Aldehyde . 

124 



ISOMEBS. 

Nobmal and Iso compounds. 



Normal. 

ffd^. 

Differencj. 

Iso. 

i/d». 

Pentanes.. 

236 

- 5 


Hexanes. 

286 

- 1 


Heptanes. 

323 

2 

321 

Propyl iodides. 

377 

-12 

389 

PtootI bromidea. 

315 

-11 

326 

1 

1 

251 

- 7 

258 

Butyric acids. 

334 

0 

334 

Propyl alcohols. 

Butyl alcohols ...... 

376 

410 

-28 

-51 

404 

461 
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Bin^ Alcohols and Eth^ l^her. 




Diferenoe. 

Normal butyl alcohol . . , . . 

410 

61 

laobntyl alcohol. 

461 

121 

Trimethyl carbinol ...... 

682 


Ethyl ether. 

218 



Amyl Alcohols. 




Difference. 

Inactive amyl alcohol ..... 

466 

-10 

Active amyl alcohol ...... 

456 

51 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol .... 

507 


Allyl Alcohol and Acetone. 



7 #. 

Difference. 

AII 3 1 alcohol. 

Acetone .. 

277 

179 

-98 


DiCHLOBETHANm 



1/d*. 

Difference. 

Ethylene chloride. 

Ethylidene chloride. 

350 

301 

-49 


IsoMEBio Ketones. 




DiSerenoe. 

Diethyl kotbne. 

Methyl propyl ketone . - . . . 

261 

277 
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Abomatio Hydrocarbons. 



ffd^. 

Difference. 

Ortlio*3tjl6ne. 

Ul 

-35 

Meta*xyleiie 

306 

2 

Para-xylene. 

308 

15 

Ethyl benaene. 

823 

\ 


Oonclustons in re^renoc to Molecular Viscosity Work at the Boiling-point. 

By means of the numbers given in the preceding tables the following probable 
values for fundamental constants are deduced 


Fundamental Viscosity Constants (Molecular Viscosity Work at the 

Boiling-point.) 


Hydrogen. 

H 

1 

-1'5 

Carbon. 

0 

50 

Hydroxyl-oxygen.C—0—H 

V 

102 

Ether-oxygen.C—0—C 

0< 

27 

Carbonyl-oxygen.C=0 

() 

41 

Sulphur.G—S—C 


09 

Chlorine. 

01 

109 

Bromine (in monobromide). 

Br 

176 

Bromine (in dibromides). 

Br’ 

212 

Iodine. 

I 

233 

lao grouping. 

< 

5 

Double linkage. 

(=) 

-31 

Bing gronpii^. 

® 

1 1 ri ■ ■ ■ ' 

-80 


Itt the following tables is given the comparison of the observed and calculated 

^jnu'Otbers. ' 
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‘llie substances ai'e classified into two groupB*~-TBb}e A and Table B—as in tbe 
case of molecular viscosity, according as the difiet^oes are less or greater than about 
5 per cent. 


Molecular Viscosity Work at the Boiling-point. 
Table A. 



Obserred. 

Oaloalated. 

Hifferenoe 
per cent. 

Pentane. 

235 

232 

1-2 

Hexane . 

285 

279 

21 

Heptane .. 

32.? 

326 

- 0*9 

Octane. 

369 

373 

- 11 

Isopentane. 

240 

287 

1-2 

Isohexane. 

286 

284 

0-7 

Isobeptane. 

321 

331 

- 31 

Amylene.. . 

200 

209 

-- 4*5 

Methyl iodide. 

256 

278 

- 86 

Ethyl iodide. 

818 

325 

- 2-2 

Propyl iodide. 

377 

377 

1-3 

Isopropyl iodide. 

389 

872 

4*4 

Isobutyl iodide 

435 

424 

2*5 

Allyl iodide. 

347 

344 

0-8 . 

Ethyl bromide. 

255 

268 

51 

Propyl bromide. 

315 

315 

0 

Isopropyl bromide. 

Isobutyl bromide , . . . . 

326 

820 

1*8 

376 

367 

2*4 

AUyl bromide. 

285 

287 

- 0*7 

Ethylene dibromide . . , . 

601 

518 

- 3*4 

Propyl chloride. 

251 

248 

1*2 

Isopropyl cbloidde. 

Isoontyl chloride. 

258 

253 


318 

300 

6-7 

Allyl chloride. 

221 

220 

0-5 

Ethylidene dichloride.... 

308 

i 

812 

-- 1-3 

Carbon tetrachloride . , . . 

606 

486 

8'9 

Methyl sulphide. 

190 

190 

0 

Ethyl snlphide. 

283 

284 

- 0-4 

Dimethyl ketone. 

179 

181 

- 11 

Methyl ethyl ketone .... 

231 

228 

18 

Methyl propyl ketone.... 
Diethyl jfcetone. 

277 

275 

0-7 

261 

275 

- 5-4 
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MoiiBOULAR Viscosity Work at the Boiling-point. 

Table A (continued). 



Observed, 

Calculated. 

Difference 




per cent. 

Acetic acid. 

246 

237 

36 

Propionic acid. 

274 

284 

- 3-6 

Butyric acid. 

334 

331 

0*9 

Tsobtttyric acid. 

334 

336 

- 0-6 

Acetic anhydride. 

304 

301 

PO 

Propionic anhydride .... 

381 

395 

- 3-7 

Ethyl ether. 

217 


27 

Toluene. 

29.3 

278 

51 

Ethyl benzene. 

.323 

325 

- 0*6 

Ortho-xylene. 

.341 

325 

47 

Mefa-xylene. 

30« 

325 

- 6-2 

Para-xylene. 

308 

325 

- 5-5 

Bromine.! 

370 

352 

4-9 

Methyl alcohol. 

140 

146 

- 4‘3 


(>19 


4 K 2 
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Molboulab 'N^soosity Work at tibe Boiling-point. 
Tabus B. 



Observed, 

Oaloal&ted. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Isoprene. 

195 

176 

9-7 

Di«%l. 

242 

228 

7-9 

Propylene dibromide .... 

538 

565 

- 60 

Isobutylene dibromide . . . 

666 

617 

7-3 

Acetylene dibromide .... 

403 

484 

-201 

Etbylene dichloride .... 

350 

312 

10-8 

Methylene dicbloride .... 

236 

265 

- 12-8 

Chloroform. 

326 

375 

- 15*0 

Carbon dicbloride. 

436 

505 

, 

- 15-7 

Carbon bisnlphide. 

189 

250 

- 32 3 

Acetaldehyde. 

124 

135 

- 8-8 

Formic acid. 

221 

190 

140 

Benzene . .. 

302 

237 

21*5 

Water. 

53 

99 

- 86-8 

Ethyl alcohol. 

275 

193 

29-8 

Propyl alcohol. 

376 

240 

36-2 

Bntyl alcohol. 

410 

287 

30-0 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

Isobutyl alcohol. 

404 

461 

245 

292 

39-3 

36-6 

Inactive amyl alcohol .... 
Active amyl alcohol .... 

466 

339 

27-2 

456 

339 

25-7 

Trimethyl carbinol .... 

582 

302 

481 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . . . 

507 

8 ^ 

311 

Allyl alcohol. 

277 

211 

28-9 


The degree of agreement between the observed and calculated values of the 
molecular viscosity work is practically the same as in the case of molecular viscodty, 
and the same striking exceptions occur in the case of hydroxy compounds, &e. 
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GfmetvU Cotudusions rdfMing to Molecular Vieoosity and Molecular Viscosity Work 

ai the Boiling-point. 

On taking a general survey of the comparisons at the boiling-point, it is evident 
that for the majority of the substances examined—the paraffins and their mono¬ 
halogen derivatives, the sulphides, the ketones, the oxides, and most of the acids and 
aromatic hydrocarbons—molecular viscosity and molecular viscosity work may, with 
moderate exactness, be quantitatively connected with chemical nature. 

The remaining substances—unsaturated hydrocarbons, di- and polyhalogen com¬ 
pounds, formic acid, benzene, water, and the alcohols—present marked exceptions to 
the foregoing regularities. Most of these substances have already been shown, both 
in the graphical and algebraical portions of this memoir, to be peculiar; hydroxy 
compounds, and, in particular, the alcohols, exhibiting in all cases the most pronounced 
deviations from regularity. 

B. CoMPARKON OP Viscosity Magnitudes at the corresponding Temperatukb op -C. 

Tables similar to those already given were constructed showing the various viscosity 
magnitudes at the corresponding temperature *6. When satisfactory observed or 
calculated data could not be obtained, the critical temperature was deduced by means 
of the formula of Thorpe and RIjcker (Jour. Chem. Soc., vol. 45, p. 135, 1884) 

(< ■+ 273) Yi - 273 
1-91*5 (V<-1)’ 

0 is the absolute critical temperature, V, is the volume that unit-volume of liquid 
measured at 0° occupies at t°. 

From the values of the critical temperatures thus obtained, T, the corresponding 
temperature of '6 on the ordinary scale, was given by T = 6 (0) — 273. 

Thorpe and Rucker’s formula is inapplicable to the case of water. To make the 
calculated critical temperature for water harmonise with the observed value, a instead 
of being 1*995 would require to be 4*2. The alcohols in general give values of a 
which are also larger than 2 by about 10 per cent. 

The critical data are too unsatisfactory to wan-ant us in laying any particular stress 
on the relationships obtained under this condition of comparison. We think, therefore, 
that no useful pui*pose can be served by reproducing the tables. Partial and imperfect 
as the avddable data are, the relationships however are similar to, even if less definite 
than, th«w obtained at the boiling-point. For a property like viscosity, which alters 
so rapidly with temperature, a corresponding temperature is certainly no better os a 
oonffition of comparison than the boiling-point. 
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C. CoMPAJiisoNs OP Visoosrry Maonitubbs at Tbmpbratitr^ op Equal Slop*. 

On comparing the viscosity curves of those substances which gave the best 
physico-chemical relationships at the boiling-point, it was at once seen that the general 
shape of these curves towards the boiling-point was practically the same. If tangents 
were drawn to the curves at points corresponding with the boiling-points of the liquids, 
the inclinations of the tangents to the axes, that is the slopes of the curves, varied but 
little. On the other hand, the curves for liquids such as the alcohols or the lowest 
members of homologous series, which gave little indication of physico-chemical 
relationships, had invariably a different shape. The entire course of these curves was 
indeed exceptional, and the inclinations of tangents drawn at the boiling-point were 
markedly different from those of the majority of substances. It seemed probable, 
therefore, that the discrepancies were related to this difference in the value of the 
slopes, and that if the temperatures of comparison were chosen so as to eliminate this 
difference better relationships might be obtained. This idea led to the adoption of 
temperatures of equal slope as comparable temperatures, and indeed apart altogether 
from considerations such as the above, which refer to the particular case of viscosity, 
much may be said from a theoretical point of view in favour of employing such 
temperatures for physico-chemical comparisons in general. To begin with, at the 
temperature of equal slope, the effect of tempemture upon the property examined is 
the same for different substances. In the case of viscosity, for instance, dyfjdt, or the 
rate at which viscosity is being altered by the temperature, has the same value for all 
the liquids, and this equality might be taken as sufficient justification for supposing 
that at temperatures of equal slope the substances, so far as viscosity is concerned, are 
in comparable states. Another argument which may be advanced in favour of such a 
method of treatment is that the comparable temperatures are chosen by means of a 
study of the effect of temperatui-e on the property actually examined. The main 
objection which can be urged against the boiling-point as a comparable temperature 
even w'hen, as in the case of such a property as density, it gives comparatively definite 
stoichiometric relationships is that these relationships may not be general. If a 
pressure other than the atraosphei'ic is employed at which to determine the boiling- 
point and density the relationships initially obtained may no longer hold. Whether 
they hold or not can only be decided by a study, not only of the effect of temperature 
on density, the property under consideration, but also of the effect of temperature on 
vapour pressure, a property which, at first sight at least, need not be connected with 
density. If, however, comparable temperatures be chosen, as in the case of slope, by 
a study of the property considered, the generality of the relationships obtained can 
be ascertained without the study of other properties of the substances. Moreover it 
is possible to devij^ a system of choosing slopes such that the relationshi]^ obtained 
at any series of slopes chosen in this way shall be the same as those obtained at any 
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other series of slopes, provided that the method of choosing is the same throughout. 
This last point is treated in detail at a later stage. 

The comparisons about to be given are made at temperatures at which dt^ldt is the 
same for the different liquids. Or graphically, the temperatures may be defined as 
those corresponding with points on the viscosity curves at iwhich tangents are 
equally inclined to the axes of coordinates. The temperatures are therefore those at 
which temperature is exercising the same effect on viscosity, and for shortness may 
be termed temperatures of equal slope. 

The temperatures were obtained by means of Slotte’s formula. 

On differentiating the formula in the shape 


_ c 

— (a + ty 


we obtain — 


dff _ nc 

dt ~ (a + ■ 


On choosing a particular value of — dqjdt, say S, values of t corresponding with 
this value of the slope were deduced from the equation 


t = (nc/S)^/<-^’' - a, 


or 


log (a + e) = 


log nc — log S 
n + 1 


Slopes at which Comparisons were made. 

The first point to decide was what particular value of the slope should be 
employed. It was apparent from the shape of the curves that all the liquids could 
not be compared at any one value of the slope, because the effect of temperature on 
viscosity varied so much from substance to substance. In some cases, the whole of 
the alcohols for example, the slope at the boiling-point was considerably greater than 
that at 0° m the case of some of the less viscous liquids. 

The question then resolved itself into choosing, in the first instance, a slope at 
which the viscosity of as many liquids as possible might be compared. From a study 
of the curves the particular value fixed upon was S = •0000323, which happens to 
be the value possessed by methyl iodide at its boiling-point. 

Oomparisons were then made at the slope ’0000987, which was chosen in order 
that the liquids which could not be included at the smaller slope might be compared 
with as large a number as possible of the other liquids. 

The values of the temperature at these slopes, and of the specific molecular areas 
and specific molecular volumes for the various liquids are given in the appendix. The 
following tabled contain the various viscosity magnitudes at this system of comparable 
temperatures for as many liquids as could be compared at each value of the slope. 
In TOOte cases the curves have had to be extrapolated for a short distance beyond 
the c^inary range from 0° to the boiling-point. 
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Viscosity Oosskficients at Si^pe •O^aSS* 

(t) in dynes per sq. c^iim. X 10*). 

HOMOLOaOBS. 





V* 

Diftevence. 

Pentane. 

299 

19 

Hexane. 

818 

12 

Heptane. 

330 

6 

Octane. 

336 


Isopentane. 

288 

26 

Isoliexane. 

312 

10 

Isoheptane .. 

322 


Isoprene. 

29d 

9 

Diallyl. 

304 


Methyl iodide. 

399 

5 

Ethyl iodide. 

404 

3 

Propyl iodide. 

407 

Isopropyl iodide *. 

390 

14 

Isobatyl iodide. 

404 

Ethyl bromide. 

368 

4 

Propyl bromide. 

372 


Isopropyl bromide. 

353 

7 

Isobutyl bromide.. . 

360 


Ethylene bromide. 

455 


Propylene bromide. 

441 


Isopropyl chloride 

! 817 

14 

Isobutyl chloride ... 

S31 


Methylenj^ chloride. 

872 

: ,S’'‘ 

Ethylene chloride. . , ^ . . * . 

377 
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Homologues (continued). 


Metl^yl sulphide 
Ethyl sulphide. 


Dimethyl ketone . . 

Diethyl ketone. . . 
Methyl ethyl ketone . 
Methyl propyl ketone 


Formic acid 




Difference. 


335 


346 




329 

343 


(7) 


330 


14 


344 


373 


Acetic acid . . . 

Propionic acid . . 

Butyric acid. . . 

Acetic anhydride . 
Propionic anhydride 

Bensene .... 
Toluene .... 
Ethyl beuzene . . 


370 

390 


3 

20 


- 11 


379 

378 

379 


( 1 ) 


830 

354 

367 


24 

13 


At this condition of comparison the eflfect which an increment of CHg in chemical 
composition exerts on the magnitude of rj varies within much narrower limits than 
when the boiling-point is used as the temperature of comparison. With the exception 
of the acdds^ which are still peculiar, and the dibromides, the effect in all cases is 
positive, and, in general, diminishes as the series is ascended. The large differences 
which exist at the boiling-point between the lowest members of series have now dis¬ 
appeared. 

The parastens have no longer almost the same constants, but have values which 
vary regularly with the molecular weight. With the exception of propionic acid, the 
acids and anhydrides, which at the boiling-point had values which differed considerably 
from each other, have now practically the same viscosity ooeffioienta 

trim alcohols, as already stated, cannot be compared at this partictilar value of the 
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slope. This is significant as indicating that even at this new condition of comparison 
the behaviour of the alcohols, as at the comparable temperatures already employed, 
is anomalous. 

CoBHKSPOiroiKO Compounds. 



Iodide. 

Bromide. 

Chloride, 

1 Acid. 

Aloohoh 



Diff. 

V* 

Diff. 

V* 

Diff. 

. - . 

Diff. 

n- 

Methyl. 

Ethyl . „ , . . . . 

399 




* f 

26 

873 

109 

290 

404 

36 

368 

, , 


34 

370 



Propyl. 

Butyl. 

407 

35 

372 

42 

380 

17 

390 



•• 

• • 

« • 

• • 

•• 

1 • • 

379 



Isopropyl. 

Isobatyl. 

390 

37 

353 

36 

317 

1 

! 




404 

44 

300 

29 

331 

i 

26 

378 



Ally!. 

406 

35 

871 

43 

328 





Ethylene. 

•• 

•• 

465 

1 

(39) ; 

377 

l! 



1 


Corresponding iodides, bromides, chlorides, and acids now give constants which are 
closely related to one another. The large discrepancies given at the boiling-point by 
the lowest acids have now disappeared, and in all cases the differences between 
corresponding members of two different series of compounds are much more nearly 
constant, the largest variations being given by the acids. 

An iodide has, on the average, a coefficient which is 37 units greater than that 
of the corresponding bromide. Practically, the same average difference, 38, exists 
between corresponding bromides and chlorides. Here, the difference in 17 is strictly 
proportional to the difference in molecular weight. The difference between an iodide 
and an acid, 26, on the average, though uniform, is not so large as that between 
an iodide and a bromide, viz., 37, although the differences in the theoretical molecular 
weights are respectively 106 and 47. This indicates that in general '>7 m not a 
simple function of theoretical molecular weight. Methyl alcohol, the only member 
of the alcohol series which could be included at slope * 04328 , gives a value considerably 
below that of methyl iodide or formic acid, the difference bring in the direction of 
the change in molecular weight but showing no proportionality. Here, as with 
homologues, the relationships are much more regular than at the boiling-point. 




1 
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% , 

Normal Propyl and Allyl Compounds* 



Normal propyl. 

DiSereuce, 

Allyl. 

V- 


Hydrocarbons. 

318 

(7) 

304 

Iodides.. 

407 

1 

406 

Bromides.. 

372 

1 

371 

Chlorides. 

330 

2 

1 

328 


Ethylene and Acetylene Bromides. 



Ethylene. 

Difference. 

Acetylene. 

V* 

•h 

Bromide^. 

455 1 

1 

-^8 

463 


Here again, is a decided regularity; the coeflBcient of the propyl compound is 
uniformly larger, and the difference tends to increase as the molecular weight decreases, 
the iodides exhibiting the smallest, and the hydrocarbons the largest differences. 

In the case of ethylene and acetylene bromides, where the molecular weights are 
higher than in the case of the iodides, the difference for the loss of a double linkage 
and the addition of has become negative. At the boiUng-point this difference 
was in no way comparable with that of normal propyl and allyl compounds. 


Isologous Hydrocarbons. 


n. 


C«Hs„. 



Diff. 


Diff. 

V- 

Diff. 

7* 

5 

299 

-12 

311 

4 

295 



6 

318 


e • 

14 

304 

-12 

330 

7 

830 

• • 



., 

-24 i 

354 

8 

886 

e ♦ 

1 * * 

i 

1 ” 


-31 

367 


On p airin g from pentane to amylene the viscosity rises by some 12 units. When, 
however, by the loss of four hycbogen atoms the corresponding paraffin passes into 
isoprene or diallyl the viscosity falls, the fall increasing with the molecular weight. 
Constitution here evidently comes into play. An aromatic hydrocarbon has a 
coefficient which is greater than that of the corresponding paraffin by an amount which 

4 L 2 
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iDcreaeea with increase of mol^lar weight; the diSfeienees now vary within mndb 
narrower limits than at the boiling-point. 


Substitution of Halogen for Hydrt^n. 



CftHgiiBrj. 

Dift. 


Clitomketbaxies. 


Diff. 




n- 

2 

455 

87 

368 j 

j 

Methylene ohloride. * 

872 

16 

-11 

S 

441 

69 

372 1 

Chloroibrm .... 

388 

4 Iso 

426 

66 

360 

Carbon tetrachloride . 

877 



The conversion of a monobromide into a dibromide is accompanied by a marked 
rise in viscosity, which is less the higher the molecular weight. 

On the conversion of dichlormethane into the tri- and tetra-chlor compounds the 
change is very slight. As, however, the results for chloroform and carbon tetra¬ 
chloride ai'e extrapolated, the small difference may be due to errors thus introduced. 


Compounds differing by one Carbon Atom. 



7- 

DifEerence. 


7* 

DilEorenoe. 

Tetrachlormethane . . 

Tetrachlorethylene . . 

377 

446 

69 

Methyl alcohol , . . 

Aldehyde. 

290 

316 

26 


The differences here obtained are now far removed from one another, no doubt for 
the reason given in the case of these comparisons at the boiling-point. 

ISOMBBS. 


Normal and Iso Compounds. 



Normal. 

Difference. 

Iso. 

n- 

7- 

Pentanes. 

299 

18 

286 

Hexanes. 

.318 

6 

812 

Heptanes 

330 

8 

822 

Propyl iodides. . . . . 

407 

17 

890 

Propytl bromides .... 

372 1 

19 

383 

Propyl chlorides ♦ « . 

880 ; 

18 

817 

Bnt^c acids . . .4. . . 

879 

1 

878 

1 '. 
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oonpoUQds havehigiier values than the corresponding iso-compounds. The 
small dilPerenoe for the butyric acids may be the result of molecular complexity. 


Abomatio Hydrocarbons. 


'//. Difference. 


Ortho-xylene 

372 

Ethyl benaene. 

367 

Meta-xylene. 

366 

Para-xylene 

360 


Of the four isomeric CgHio substituted benzenes, ortho-xylene has decidedly the 
largest coefficient, and para-xylene the lowest coefficient, whilst meta-xylene and 
ethyl benzene have intermediate and almost identical values. 


IsoHEBic Ketones. 


! 


Difference. 

Diethyl ketone.... 

. . . . 

343 

1 

Methyl propyl ketone . 

. . . , 

344 


The isomeric ketones give identical coefficients, the effect of constitution being 
apparently inoperative, probably for the reason already given. 

Dichlobethakes. 



7* 

Difference. 

Ethylene chloride. 

377 

-22 

Bthylidene chloride. 

355 



The isomeric dichlorethanes give values which differ widely, the symmetrical com¬ 
pound being the more viscous. 
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Viscosity CtoErFioiEOTB at Si:^pb *0*987. 

(ij in dynes per sq. oentim. X 10®.) 

As already stated, it was impossible to compare all the liquids at the same slope. 
Hie previous comparisons made at the slope *0*323 include all the liquids except 
bromine and the alcohols. The next step was to choose another value of the slope so 
that these outstanding liquids might be included in the comparison. In the case of 
the alcohols, the slope, even at the boiling-point, has a value which is larger than that 
given by many of the liquids at the lowest temperatures of observation. Obviously, 
therefore, in order that as many compounds as possible might be compared with the 
alcohols, the smallest possible value of the slope at which the alcohols could be com¬ 
pared had to be chosen. The value which satisfied this condition was *0*987, which 
happens to be the value possessed by isopropyl alcohol at its boiling-point. Besides 
the alcohols, it was found that 33 of the liquids, which were compared at slope *0*323, 
could be compared at this new value of the slope, and the first point to decide was 
whether the same relations existed between the magnitudes of the various viscosity 
constants at this new value of the slope as we had established at the previous value. 
This point was easily ascertained in the following way:— 

On finding the value of the ratio. 

Viscosity coefficient at slope *04987 
Viscosity coefficient at slope *0*323 ’ 

a number was obtained which was practically the same for all the 33 liquids, The 
mean value of the ratio was 2*03 ; the average divergence from the mean being *036, 
or about 1*7 per cent. 

Making due allowance for experimental errors, and especially for imperfections in 
Slotte’s formula, the constancy of the ratio is satisfactory, as it shows that the 
relationships established between the viscosity coefficients at slope *0*823 remain 
practically the same at slope *0*987, and indicates that the method of comparison is a 
general one, and is independent of the particular value of the slope at which the com¬ 
parisons are made. 

It is also noteworthy that the acids and water, the complexity of which is 
supposed to increase as temperature falls, give values of the ratio which do not 
differ more widely fixtm the mean ratio than the values given by other types of 
substances such as the dibromides. 

The values given by the alcohols and bromine which, of course, could not be 
compared at slope '0*323, ai*e given below:— 
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n* 

Difference. 

Bromine.* . . 

953 • 


Metliyl al(K>liol. 

650 

-46 

Ethyl alcohol. 

606 

-46 

Propyl alcohol. 

560 

15 

Butyl alcohol 

575 


Isopropyl alcohol. 

490 

35 

Isobutyl alcohol. 

525 

49 

Inactive amyl alcohol. 

574 


Trimethyl carbinol. 

461 

1 29 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . . , . 

490 


In the case of the primary alcohols, the table shows that up to propyl alcohol a 
rise in molecular weight is accompanied by a fall in the viscosity coefficient, but for 
all other higher alcohols a rise in molecular weight is accompanied by an increase in 
the coefficient. The alcohols, therefore, differ from most other homologous series 
where the value of CHa is positive, and tends to diminish as the series is ascended. 


Conclusions relating to Vi^osity Coefficients at Equal Slope. 


1. It is evident, from the foregoing compansons, that temperatures of equal slope 
tend to reveal much more definite relationships between the values of the viscosity 
coefficients and the chemical nature of the substances than were obtained at the 
boiling-points. 

2. In all homologous series, with the exception of those of the alcohols, acids, and 
dichlorides, the effect of CHs on the value of the coefficient is positive and tends to 
dimmish as the series is ascendqd. 

3. Of corresponding compounds, the one of highest molecular weight has the 
highest coefficient. 

4. Normal propyl compounds have slightly larger coefficients than the corresponding 
allyl compounds. 

5 A.n iso compound has invariably a larger coefficient than a normal compound. 

6. In the ease of other isomers, the orientation of the molecule and branching of 
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the atomic chain influence the magnitudes of the coefficients. Similar effbots of 
constitution are also exhibited on comparing saturated and unsatuiated hydrpoarlxms, 
and the variable efiects produced by successive substitution of halc^pen fl>r hydrogen. 

7. The alcohols, and to some extent Uie adds, stUl ^ve results which are peculiar 
when compared with those of the other substances. 


Molecutjoi Viscosity (ij x specific holbculab abba s 1k dyiiiiis feb 

SQ, OENTIM. X 10* AT SLOPE '0^828. 

(17 in dynes per sq. centim. X specific molecular area in sq. oentiara X 10*.) 

Homolooces. 




Difference. 

Pentane. 

687 

181 

Hexane .. 

818 

113 

Heptane. 

9S1 

104 

Octane .. 

l(m 


Isopentane. 

663 

136 

Isohexane.. 

799 

109 

laoheptane .. 

908 


Isoprene. 

690 

108 

DiaUyl. 

728 


Metbyl iodide ........ 

638 

140 

123 

Ethyl iodide .. 

778 

Propyl iodide. 

903 

Isopropyl iodide. 

878 

132 

Igobntyl iodide. 

1010 


IStbyl bromide. 

663 

111 

Propyl bromide ....... 

774 


Isopropyl bromide. 

7S0 

1«7 

Isobntyl bromide. 

877 

BtbylexKil bromide ...... 

978 

95 

Propylene bromide . e . , . . 

1068 
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Homologues (continued). 




DilEerenee. 

Isopropyl chloride. 

644 

116 

Isobatyl chloride. 

760 


Methylene chloride. 

600 

187 

Ethylene chloride. 

737 


Methyl salphide ....... 

678 

(117) 

Ethyl Bnlphide .. 

812 

Dimethyl ketone. 

672 


786 

(107) 

Diethyl ketone. 

Methyl ethyl ketone. 

671 

125 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

796 


Formic acid. 

466 

137 

Acetic acid. 

593 

149 

Propionic acid. 

742 

100 

Bntyrio acid. 

842 


Acetic anhydride. 

838 

m 

Propionic anhydride. 

1036 


Benzene. 

688 

m 

Toluene. 

821 

118 

Ethyl benzene. 

939 



It is evident from the table that the effect of an increment of CHj in chemical 
compoffltion on the molecular viscosity is here much more definite than at the boiling- 
point. Althou^ the numbers show that the effect apparently slowly diminishes as 
each homologous series is ascended, yet it may be taken as a first approximation that 
the effect of CHj is about the same in all the homologous series investigated. The mean 
diffferenoe for OH* is about 120 units, the largest differences from the mean being in 
ICDQOOXOiy.— A. 4 M 
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the cases of the acids, the dibromides, and the auhydrides. In the case of the 
dibromides an uOsymmetrical compound is compared with a symmetrical compound, so 
that the value for CHj is probably affected by constitutive influences, and, as regards 
the anhydrides, the unsatisfactory character of the propionic anhydride may be the cause 
of the smallness of the difference. It is significant that the differences given by 
homologous acids, although irregular, are not very fer removed from those given by 
other series of homologues. 


CoBKESPONDHia Compounds. 



Iodide. 

Bromide. 

Chloride. 

Acid. 

Alcohol. 


Diff. 

rjdK 

DifE. 


* TVJ* 

j Diff. 

1 


Diff. 


Methy]. 

638 





182 

456 

280 

858 

Etliyl. 

778 

115 

6 ^ 



185 

593 



Propyl. 

903 

129 

774 

116 

658 

161 

742 



Butyl. ..... 

•• 


- 

•* 

• • 

• * 

842 



Isopropyl .... 

878 

128 

750 

106 

644 





Isobufcyl. 

1010 

133 

877 

117 

760 

167 

643 



Allyl. 

864 

1.30 

734 

117 

617 





Ethylene .... 

•• 

1 

973 

(118) 

737 

( 





Here it is seen that an iodide has on the average a molecular viscosity which is 
about 127 units larger than that of the corresponding bromide. 

A bromide gives a molecular viscosity which, on the average, is 115 units greater 
than that of the corresponding chloride, the average difference from this mean value 
being only some 3 units. An iodide has, on the average, a molecular viscosity which 
is 174 units greater than that of the corresponding acid. Methyl alcohol has a mole¬ 
cular viscosity which is also considerably lower than that of methyl iodide. It is, 
therefore, evident that the corresponding compound of higher molecular weight has 
the higher molecular viscosity, and where two series of corresponding compounds, the 
fatty acids included, can be compared, the differences obtained are approximately 
equal. 
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Kobmal Propyl and AUyl Compounds. 



Normal propyl. 

Difference.. 

AllyL 



Hydrocarbons ...... 

818 

(46) 

728 

lomdes. 

903 

89 

864 

Bromides. 

774 

40 

734 

Chlorides. 

658 

41 

617 


Ethylene and Acetylene Bromides. 



Ethylene 


Acetylene. 

Bromides. 

973 

41 

932 


It is evident that a normal propyl compound has a molecular viscosity which is, on 
the average, 41 units greater than that of the corresponding allyl compound. It is 
further indicative of the comparatively definite quantitative relations here exhibited 
that the difference between the molecular viscosities of ethylene and acetylene 
bromides, which are related in the same way as a normal propyl compoiind is to an 
allyl compound, is also 41 units. 


Isologous Hydrocarbons. 


n. 



C.H 


C„H 

2 »-«* 


Difference. 


Difference. 

tjdr. 

Differem^e, 

tjcP. 

6 

687 

22 

665 

67 

620 



6 

818 

• • 

• a 

90 

728 

130 

688 

7 

931 

* • 




no 

821 

8 

1036 

• # 

•• 

1 

• • 

96 

939 


Loss of hydrogen is always attended by a fall in molecular viscosity. On comparing 
two series of ooirtasponding hydrocarbons, the differences, although not quite 
constant, vary within comparatively narrow limits ; in the case of the aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons and the paraffins, the differences vary in a regular way, and diminish with 
rise in molecular weight. It is also evident that the removal in succession of two 
hydrogen atoms from a saturated hydrocarbon brings about a variable decrement in 
viscosity. 


4 M 2 
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Substitution of Halogen for Hjdrc^en. 


Bromine for liydrogen. 

Ohlorine for hydrogen. 

n. 

O^HguBrji. 

Diff. 

CnHgn + iBr. 

Chi oromethanes. 

■1 

Difference. 

ipP, 







2 

973 

310 

663 

Methylene chloride . . 

600 

147 

3 

1068 

294 

774 

Chloroform. 

747 

107 

4 (Ibo) 

1171 

294 

877 

Carbon tetrachloride 

854 


On converting a monobromide into the corresponding dibromide, the viscosity rises 
by an amount which is approximately constant and equal to 300 units. If, however, 
the hydrogen atoms present in the same molecule be substituted in succession by 
chlorine, it is evident from the comparisons given that the effect diminishes as the 
number of chlorine atoms in the molecule increases. 


Compounds diftering by a Carbon Atom. 




Difference. 


7 ^ 2 . 

Difference. 

Tetrachlormethane . . ! 

Tetraohlorethylene. . . 

854 

1032 

178 

Methyl alcohol .... 

Aldehyde . 

358 

448 

90 


The different values given by the two comparisons may partly be due to the fact 
that the effect of the linkage of carbon atoms among themselves is different from 
that of a carbon atom to an oxygen atom, and partly to the effect of the molecular 
complexity of methyl alcohol. 
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Ibombbs. 


Normal and Zso Compounds. 



Normal. 

DilEerenoe. 

Iso. 



Pentanes. 

687 

24 

663 

Hexanes. 

818 

19 

799 

Heptanes. 

931 

23 

908 

Propyl iodides. 

903 

25 

878 

Propyl bromides. 

7.74 

24 

750 

Propyl oMorides. 

658 

14 

644 

Bntyrio aeids. 

842 

- 1 

843 


With the exception of the butyric acids, which of those given above are probably 
the only liquids containing molecular aggregates, the normal compound has distinctly 
the higher molecular viscosity. In the case of the halogen compounds, the differences 
diminish with the fall in molecular weight; in the paraffins, however, there is no 
regularity in the variation of the differences. 

It may thus be assumed, as a first approximation, that the average effect of the 
iso mode of grouping is constant and operates so as to diminish the molecular 
viscosity by about 21 units. 


Aromatic Hydrocarbons. 




Difference. 

Ortho-xylene. 

954 

-15 

Ethyl benzene. 

939 

1 

0 

Meta-xylene. 

1 939 

1 ^ 

-16 

Para-xylene. 

923 

j 

[ 


Of the four isomeric hydrocarbons, ortho-xylene has the largest, and para-xylene 
the lowest molecular viscosity. Ethyl benzene and meta-xylene give identical 
numbers, which are almost the mean of those of ortho- and para-xylene. 
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DlOHLOBBTHAlTBS. 



7<i». 

Difference. 

Ethylene chloride. 

Ethylidene chloride. 

737 

702 

i 

-36 


The symmetrical compound has here decidedly the larger value. 

IsoMEEio Ketones, 



lytP. 

Difference. 

Diethyl ketone. 

Metbyl-propyl ketone .... 

785 

796 

11 


Here the unsymmetrical compound, probably for the reason already given, has the 
larger molecular viscosity. 

Quantitative relations fairly definite in character are thus exhibited in the preceding 
tables between the magnitudes of the molecular viscosities. 

The tables of homologous and corresponding compounds show that molecular weight 
exerts an approximately regular effect, and the comparisons of normal and iso com¬ 
pounds, and of propyl and allyl compounds, indicate that the effect of constitution can 
also in some cases be quantitatively estimated. 

We have, therefore, attempted to ascertain if molecular viscosity can be expressed 
as the sum of partial effects which may be ascribed to the atoms and to the modes of 
atom linkage which occur in the molecule. The details of the method of calculation, 
which is the same as that employed in the case of the comparisons at the boiling- 
point, are given in what follows. 

Methot) 01 Deducing the Fundamental Viscosity Constants (Moleculab 

Viscosity at Slope *04323). 

Value o/CHj. 

From the table of homologues the mean of the twenty-three values for the effect of 
CHg is 120. Neglecting signs, the average difference from the mean is 12. It is 
therefore assumed that 


CHj = 120. 
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Influence qf the Iso grouping. 

Heglectang, for reasons already given, the butyric acids, the six available compari¬ 
sons give 21 as the amount by which the molecular viscosity of a normal compound is 
greater than that of the isomeric iso compotmd. The mean difference from this value, 
negl ec ting signs, is about 3. It is therefore assumed that the value of the iso 
grouping is ^ 


Valw of Hydrogen. 

On deducting the value of nCHj from the observed molecular viscosity of a normal 
paraffin a value is obtained for the effect of 

On using the above measure of the effect of the iso mode of linkage, iso paraffins 
may also be included in the comparison. The available data are as under : 





nCHj[ (calc.). 

H*. 


n. 

Tid^, (obs.). 

Normal paraffins . . ^ 

Iso paraffins . . . . ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 ' 

5 

6 

7 

687 

818 

931 

1035 

663 

799 

908 

600 

720 

840 

960 

579 

699 

819 

87 

98 

91 

75 

84 

100 

89 

Mean value of Hg = 89. 


Neglecting signs, the average divergence from this value is 7. 


assumed that 


H = 44-5 


It is therefore 


Valve of Carbon. 

From the two equations 

CHj = 120, Hs = 89, 

it Mows, on the assumption that the effect of CH* is additively composed of those of 
carbon and hydrogen, that the effect on the molecular viscosity of an atom of carbon 
may be taken as 


C = 31. 
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Influence of Double Linkage. 

The four available comparisons show that the molecular viscosity of a normal ptopyl 
compound is 41 units larger than that of the corresponding allyl compound. The 
average difierence from this mean value is less than 2. The value is exactly the same 
as that brought about by the change of ethylene into acetylene bromide. This value 
corresponds with the addition of and the loss of a double linkage of carbon 
atoms. Consequently if we take the value of Hg as 89, we may assume that a double 
linkage of carbon atoms increases the molecular viscosity by 48 unita 
The iso linkage of carbon atoms, as already seen, exercises an opposite effect to 
the extent of 21 units. 


Values of the Halogens. 

Adopting the values H = 44'5, C = 31, iso linkage = — 21, double linkage =: 48, 
the values of the carbon-hydrogen “rests” in the molecules of the various haloid 
compounds may be calculated, and the atomic effects of the halogens may in this way 
be obtained; the data are given in the following tables :— 


VAiiUE of Iodine. 



Iodide. 

“Rest” 

(oaloalated). 

I. 

(observed). 

Methyl. 

638 

164 

474 

Ethyl. 

778 

284 

494 

Propyl . 

903 

404 

499 

leopropyl. 

878 

383 

495 

iBobatyl . 

1010 

503 

607 

Alljl. 

864 

363 

601 

Adopted value for I = 

499. 



The value for methyl iodide, the lowest member of the series, varies so much from 
the closely concordant numbers given by the other iodides that it is omitted in taking 
the mean. With this omission, which will be referred to subsequently, the average 
divergence from the mean is about 4 units. 













Values of Bromine. 



Bromide, 





“Rest” 

Br. 



(calculated). 


ffd^ (observed). 



Ettyl. 

663 

284 

379 

Propyl . 

774 

404 

870 

leop^pyl. 

IsoDutyl. 

750 

877 

383 

503 

367 

374 

Allyl. 

734 

363 

371 

Ethylene.. 

973 

240 

(367) 

Propylene. 

1068 

360 

(354) 

Isobutylene. 

1171 

459 

(356) 

Acetylene. 

932 

199 

(367) 


In monohalogen compounds bromine has thus the value of 372, the mean divergence 
from this value being about 3. 

In dihalogen compounds, however, bromine would appear to have a slightly lower 
value, viz., 361, with a mean divergence of 6. 

Values of Chlorine. 



Chloride. 

ifd^ (observed). 

‘‘ Rest ” 
(calculated). 

Cl. 

Propyl . 

658 

404 

254 

Isopropvl . 

644 

383 

261 

Isobutyl . .. 

760 

503 

257 

Allyl. 

617 

363 

2.54 

Etbylene. 

737 

240 

(248) 

Methylene. 

600 

120 

(240) 

Chloroform. 

747 

76 

(224) 

Carbon tetrachloHde .... 

854 

31 

1 

(206) 1 

Carbon dichloride. 

*1032 

110 

(230) 

..- . . . , .. ... 

-u - 

_ - -- 

-- 


In saturated as well as unsaturated monohalogen compounds chlorine seems to 
have the value 256, the mean divergence being about 2 units. 

For the two dihalogen compounds the number obtained is 244 ; from the trihalogen 
compound it is 224, and from the tetrahalogen compound 206 ; the value which may 
thus bS ascribed to chlorine becomes less and less as chlorine accumulates in the mole¬ 
cule In the unsaturated tetrahalogen compound, using the ordinary values of C and 
of a double linkage, the number obtained is 230, which is nearer that deduced from 
ohloiKiform than from carjxm tetrachloride, and is the same as the value (231) given 
hy efhjdidene chloride. 

UnoCXEECXV.— Jl. 4 N 
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The values for the halogens obtained fborn monoderivatives are so related that tlie 
value for bromine, 872, is almost the mean of the values of chlorine and iodiue 
viz., 877. 

Values of Oxygen. 

Carbonyl Oxygen .—On deducting the values of nOHj from the observed molecular 
viscosities of aldehyde and the ketones of the general formula C*Hj»0, the differ¬ 
ences correspond with values of carbonyl oxygen h. 



II 

C,Hs.O. 

nCHj 

(calculated). 

A. 

(observed). 

Dimethyl ketone. 

572 

360 

212 

Aldehyde . 

448 

240 

208 

Methyl ethyl ketone .... 

671 

• 480 

101 

Methyl propyl ketone. . , . 

796 

600 

196 

Diethyl ketone. 

786 

600 

185 

, II 

Mean value for 0 = 

198 



The average divergence from the mean is about 9 units. The mean value is 
no doubt affected by constitutive causes, as aldehyde is not strictly comparable with 
the ketones, and the isomeric ketones do not give identical molecular viscosities. 
Moreover, acetone appears from surface-energy measurements to contain molecular 
aggregates. These effects are apparently small, however, and in a first approxi¬ 
mation may be ignored. 

Hydroxyl Oxygen .—On deducting nOHj from the observed molecular viscosities 

of the acids C^H^wOO, values are obtained for the joint effect of an atom of car¬ 
bonyl and an atom of hydroxyl oxygen in these compounds. 


i 

j Acids. 

nOHg 

(calculated). 

U. 

(observed). 

Formic acid. 

456 

120 

8.16 

Acetic acid. 

593 

■ 240 

353 

Propionic acid . . . - . . 

742 

360 

382 

Butyric acid. 

842 

480 

862 

Isobntyric acid. 

843 

459 

884 

. iiv 

Mean value of O 0 = 

864 
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Formic acid, the initial member of the series, presents the greatest divergence 
from the mean value, and the numbers on the whole are not so uniform as those 
given in previous comparisons, the average difference from the mean being 16 units. 
It is probable that the cause of these deviations is to be sought in differences in the 
molecular complexity of the acids. 

Frmn the relations 




ss 198 it follows that the value of hydroxyl oxygen may be 


taken as 

\/ 

O = 166. 

Ether Oxygen .—The study of several of the physical characters of substances, more 
especially their optical properties, has indicated that an oxygen atom, when linked to 
two carbon atoms, exercises an effect on the magnitude of a physical property which is 
different from that exerted when it is in the condition of carbonyl oxygen or hydroxyl 
oxygen. The number of compounds available to ascertain if such a difference exists 
in the case of the viscosity constants is hardly sufficient to warrant any definite con¬ 
clusion aa to the absolute magnitude of the effect so exerted. Using the values of C, 


H, and 6, and the observed numbers for acetic anhydride and ether, the mean value 
58 is obtained for ether oxygen. So far as the data go, it would appear that 
ether oxygen, or oxygen linked to two carbon atoms, which may be represented as 
0<, has an extremely small value as compared with that of oxygen in a carbonyl 
group, or with that of hydroxyl oxygen as deduced from the acids. 

If such differences are confirmed by more numerous observations, viscosity will 
rank as one of the most useful properties in determining the constitution of oxygen 
compounda The values obtained for oxygen in different conditions are :— 


Carbonyl oxygen . ... 0 = 198 
Hydroxyl oxygen . . . . O =166 
Ether oxygen.0< = 58 


\/ 


It is, of course, to be remembered here that the value of O as it is derived from the 
acids is no doubt affected by molecular complexity. 


Value of Sulphur. 

Only two compounds are available for the estimation of the atomic value of 
sulphur S which is singly linked to two carbon atoms. 


4 N 2 
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Sulphide. 

(observed). 

“Rest” 

(calculated). 

T-' ....... 

Methyl......... 

578 

! ' 829 

249 

Ethyl. 

812 

569 

243 


Mean value of S s 246. 


Influence of Ring-groujflng. 

Hobstmann’s discussion of the specific molecular volumes of liquids seems to show 
that in aromatic compounds the ring-grouping of atoms exerts a marked influence. 
On the other hand, Bbuhl concludes that, so far as refraction and dispersion con¬ 
stant go, there is no indication of this effect. Bbuhl assumes, however, that three 
double linkages occur in the benzene nucleus. 

The data to test this point in connection with the viscosity constants are but 
scanty, and, further, four of the aromatic compounds—the methyl toluenes—are 
isomers, each having a different viscosity magnitude. 

Since the value of CHa deduced from homologous aromatic hydrocarbons agrees 
with the values given by other homologous series, in the present state of the question 
it may be assumed that carbon and hydrogen have the same values in these com¬ 
pounds as they have in the others. In the following table the “ rests” are calculated 
tivm the previously found values for carbon and hydrogen on the assumption that 
the constitution is the same as in an open straight chain compound. The differences 
in the last column represent the excess of the obseiwed molecular viscosities over the 
values thus calculated, and may be taken as measures of the effect of the ring- 
grouping of atoms. 



(observed) 

“ Rest ” 
(calculated). 

Ring-grouping. 

Benzene. 

688 

453 

235 

Toluene. 

821 

673 

248 

Ethvl benzene. 

Ortno^xylene. 

939 

693 

246 

954 

693 

261 

Meta-xylene. 

939 

693 

246 

Para-xylene ....... 

923 

693 

280 


Mean valne for ring-grouping s 244. 
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Probably the first three hydrocarbons alone are comparable with one another as the 
xylenes contain two side chains. The general mean value is, however, almost the 
same as that deduced from the first three, as the meta-isomer gives almost the mean 
value, and the values of the ortho- and para-isomers lie to about the same extent on 
either side of the mean. Making due allowance for constitutive effects, it is evident, 
therefore, that the peculiar structure of aromatic compounds exercises an approxi¬ 
mately constant and a most marked effect on their molecular viscosities, which are 
larger by some 244 units than the amounts calculated in the way already indicated. 

The calculated increase, which would be brought about by three double linkages, is 
144 units, so that the observed differences have to be sought for in some additional 
structural effect which acts in the same sense as double linkage inasmuch as it 
increases the molecular viscosity. The whole effect may at present be termed that 
of the ring-grouping of atoms, no assumption being made as to whether or not 
double linkage participates in bringing it about. 

Thiophen gives the value 151 for the same kind of effect; 

fl(P. “ Rest.” Ring-grouping. 

Thiophen 699 548 151. 

The effect produced by two double linkages is 96. 

The fundamental constants thus obtained are given below. 


Fundamental Viscosity Constants. (Molecular Viscosity at Slope •O 4 . 323 .) 


Hydrogen. 

. < . . 

H 

44-5 

Cai’bon. .. 

.... 

0 

31 



\ / 

166 

Hydroxyl-oxygen. 

C—0—H 

0 

Ether-oxygen. . . . i . . • 

C—0~C 

0< 

.58 

Carbonyl-oxygen. 

0=0 

II 

0 

Y 

198 

Salpbnr.. 

0—S—0 

246 

Chlorine (in monochloridee) . 


01 

256 

Chlorine (in dichlorides) . . 


or 

j 244 • 

1 

Bromine (in monobromides) . 


Br 

372 

Bromine (in dibromidea). . . 


Br’ 

361 

Iodine. 


I 

499 

Iso grouping *. 


< 

- 21 

Double linltage. 


i (=) : 

48 

Bing-groupiug. 

.... 


244 
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The following tables show the numbers calculated by means of these constants, 
together with those actually observed ;— 


Molkcular Viscosity at Slope ‘O 4 S 2 S. 



Observed. 

Calculaied. 

Bifference 
per cent. 

Pentane. 

C87 

689 

-0-3 

Hexane. 

618 

809 

M 

Heptane. 

931 

929 

0-2 

Octane. 

1036 

1049 

— 1*3 

Isopentane. 

663 

668 

-07 

Isobezane . 

799 

788 

1*4 

Isolieptane. 

908 

908 

00 

Isoprene. 

620 

607 

21 

Dialljl. 

728 

729 

- 01 

Methyl iodide. 

638 

664 

- 40 

Ethyi iodide. 

778 

784 

-O’S 

Propyl iodide. 

908 

904 

-01 

Isopropyl iodide. 

878 

883 

~0*6 

Isohutyl iodide. 

1010 

1003 

0 7 

AUyl iodide. 

864 

866 

- 0-2 

Ethyl bromide. 

663 

657 

0-9 

Propyl bromide. 

774 

777 

-0-4 

Isopropyl bromide. 

750 

756 

- 08 

Isobniyl bromide. 

877 

876 

01 

Allyl bromide. 

734 

739 

-07 

Ethylene bromide. 

973 

962 

11 

Propylene bromide. 

1068 

1082 

- 1-3 

Isobutylene bromide .... 

1171 

1181 

-0-9 

Acetylene bromide. 

932 

921 

12 

Propyl chloride. 

658 

661 

-0-4 

Isopropyl chloride. 

644 

640 

0-6 

Isobutyl chloride. 

760 

760 

00 

Allyl chloride. 

617 

623 

-10 

Ethylene chloride. 

737 

728 

1-2 

Methylene chloride, .... 

600 

600 

00 

Methyl sulphide. 

Ethyl Sulphide. 

1 

878 

812 

575 

815 

00 

1 
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Molboctlar Viscosity at Slope ’ 04823 —(continued). 



Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Dimetbyl ketone . 

Methyl ethyl ketone .... 
Methyl propyl ketone.... 
Diethyl ketone. 

572 

671 

796 

785 

558 

678 

798 

798 

2-4 
- 10 
_0-2 
-1’6 

Acetaldehyde. 

448 

438 

22 

Formic acid. 

456 

484 

-61 

Acetic acid. 

593 

604 

- 18 

Propionic acid. 

742 

724 

2'4 

Butyric acid. 

842 

844 

— 0*2 

Isobtttyrie acid. 

843 

823 

2*4 

Acetic anhydride. 

838 

845 

- 0-8 

Propionic anhydride .... 

1036 

1085 

— 4*7 

Ethyl ether. 

635 

627 

1*3 

Benzene . 

C88 

697 

- 1*3 

' Toluene .- 

821 

814 

0-8 

Ethyl benzene . 

939 

934 

0-5 

j 

Ortho-xylene . 

954 

934 

21 

Meta-xylene . 

939 

1 934 


Para-xylene . 

923 

j 934 

j ____ 

— 1*2 1 


The fifty-one compounds named in the above table give an average divergence from 
the calculated values of about one per cent. (1'13 per cent.). It is also significant 
that the largest differences are given by methyl iodide, acetone, aldehyde, and formic 
add, which are all the initial members of homologous series. The large difference 
^ven by propionic anhydride, as already indicated, is probably due to impurity. 

In the following table are given the observed values of those substances which 
could not be included in deducing the fundamental constants and the values calculated 
for these substances after making certain assumptions as to their structure. 
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Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Amyleoe. 

665 

627 

5-7 

Methylene dichloride , , . . 

600 

632 

- 6-8 

Chloroform. 

747 

843 

- 128 

Carbon tetrachloride * . . . 

854 

1055 

-235 

Carbon dichloride. 

1032 

1134 

- 9-9 

Ethylidene chloride .... 

702 

728 

- 3-7 

Carbon bisulphide. 

618 

521 

15-7 

Methyl alcohol. 

358 

375 

- 4-7 

Water. 

206 , 

255 

-238 


The calculated value for amylene is obtained by assuming that an iso grouping and 
a double linkage occur in the molecule. If no iso group be assumed to exist, the 
calculated value is 648, which is considerably nearer that found. According to 
Dr. Perkin, however, the sample is yS isoamylene. 

The values for the chlormethanes are calculated from the values of carbon and 
hydrogen, and the value of chlorine in monochlorides. The comparison is given in 
order to show that as chlorine accumulates in the molecule the observed values 
differ more and more from those calculated in this manner. In a similar way the 
value for carbon dichloride, calculated on the assumption that a double linkage occurs 
in the molecule, is also far in excess of the observed value. The observed value for 
ethylidene chloride is compared with that calculated for ethylene chloride; the 
difference is due to the difference in the constitution of the two isomers. 

In calculating the value for carbon bisulphide, the value possessed by singly-linked 
sulphur in the alkyl sulphides has been used. The difference is, no doubt, due to the 
altered condition of sulphur in the bisulphide. 

The values of methyl alcohol and water are calculated by means of the value of 
hydroxyl oxygen as deduced from the acids. It is evident, especially in the case of 
water, that the observed numbers differ widely from those calculated in this way. 

As similar relationships are given by these substances when the values of the 
molecular viscosity work are compared, their behaviour will be discussed more fully 
at a later stage. 


Molecular Viscosity at Slope *04987. 

(■>; in dynes per sq. centim. X specific molecular area in sq. centime. X 10*.) 

On finding the ratios of the molecular viscosities at the two slopes ’0^987 and 
* 04823 , a practically constant number was obtained as in the case of the viscosity 
coefficients. Its mean value was 1*928, the average difference being *032 or 1*66 per 
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oent. For this reason it was assumed that the fundamental constants which were 
employed at slope '04,323, if intaeased in the ratio of 1 : 1*928, would serve for the 
oaleulation of molecular viscosities at slope '04,987. This was the only course which 
oould be taken in order to deduce fundamental constants, as the number of liquids 
was too small to enable them to be obtained in the manner already indicated. 
Fundamental constants had to be deduced in order that alcohols might be compared 
with the other liquids. The following are the values of the atomic constants at slope 
•O 4987 calculated from the values at slope * 04823 , on the assumption that molecular 
viscosity at the larger slope is 1 '928 times that at the smaller. 


Fundamentai, Viscosity Constants (Molecular Viscosity at Slope 04987). . 


Hydrogen.. 

H 

86 

Carbon . 

c 

\/ 

60 

Hydroxyl-oxygen ..... C—0—H 

0 

320 

Ether-oxygon.C—0—C 

0< 

112 

Carbonyl-oxygen ..... C==0 

II 

0 

Y 

382 

Sulphur .C—S—C 

474 

Chlorine (in monochlorides). 

Cl 

494 

Chlorine (in dichlorides). 

Cl' 

470 

Bromine (in monobromides). 

Br 

717 

Bromine (in dibromides). 

Br' 

696 

Iodine. 

1 

962 

Iso grouping. 

< 

-40 

Double linkage. 

(=) 

92 

Ring-grouping. 

® 

465 


The following table gives the comparison of the observed values with those 
calculated from the above fundamental constants;— 


4 o 


JIDOOOXCIV,—A. 
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Molkoulae Viscosity at Slope '04987. 



Observed. 

Oalonlated. 

DUterenoG 
per oent. 

Octane. 

2055 

2028 

1-3 

Ethyl iodide. 

1494 

1510 

-1-0 

Propyl iodide. 

1734 

1741 

-0:4 

Isopropyl iodide. 

1714 

1701 

0-8 

Isobntyl iodide. 

1897 

1932 

-1-8 

Allyl iodide. 

1642 

1661 

-1-1 

Isobutyl bromide. 

1755 

1687 

3-9 

Ethylene bromide. 

1828 

1854 

-1-5 

Propylene bromide .... 

2043 

2085 

-2-0 

Isobutylene bromide .... 

2270 

2276 

~0*3 

Acetylene bromide. 

1713 

1774 

-36 

Ethylene chloride. 

1401 

1402 

-01 

Methyl propyl ketone .... 

1535 

15.37 

-01 

Diethyl ketone. 

1.5,39 

1537 

01 

Eormic acid. 

8BS 

933 

-6-6 

Acetic acid. 

1188 

1164 

20 

Propionic acid. 

1439 

1.395 

31 

Butyric acid. 

1671 

1626 

27 

Jeobntyric acid. 

1665 

1586 

47 

Acetic anhydride. 

1595 

1628 

-20 

Propionic anhydride .... 

1976 

2080 

-53 

Benzene. 

1299 

1335 

-2-8 

Toluene. 

1572 

1566 

0-4 

Ethyl benzene. 

1820 

1797 

13 

Ortbo-xylene. 

1806 

1797 

0-5 

Meta-xylene. 

1794 

1797 

-0-2 

Para-xylene. 

1796 

1797 

O'O 


In the above table the agreement of calculated and observed values is pi-actically 
the same as it was at the smaller slope, the mean percentage difference being 1 '7. 
The largest differences, as at the smaller slope, are given by the acids and propionic 
anhydride. Jn the following table those liquids are compared which were not 
employed in deducing the fundamental constants. The calculated values are obtained 
in the same way as already indicated at slope ' 04823 . 
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Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Oarb<m Mjraohloride .... 

1627 

20.36 

~ 25’1 

Oar})oii dioUorida. 

1933 

2188 


Ethylidene oblorido .... 

1336 

1402 

- 4*9 

Water. 

398 

492 

-23*6 


The behaviour of these substances is substantially what it was at the smaller slope, 
where the differences between the observed and calculated numbers were respectively 
— 28-5, — 9*9, — 3-7, and - 23-8. 

The identical values given for the differences in the case of water are especially 
noteworthy, as the molecular complexity of water is supposed to alter as the tempe¬ 
rature fidls. 

It has already been shown that the molecular viscosities of the acids—which, like 
water, are also supposed to contain molecular aggregates—are related to those of the 
other liquids in practically the same way at the two slopes. These points are of the 
highest importance in justifying the use of temperatures of equal slope as tempera¬ 
tures of comparison. For although the temperatures of slope, and thus the 
molecular viscosity corresponding with these temperatures, will be affected by the 
existence of molecular aggregates, yet the above facts indicate that the relationships 
obtained at any one value of the slope are general, and will be the same, no matter 
at what slope the comparisons are made. 

Bromine and the Alcohols. 

The comparison of the observed values for bromine and the alcohols with those 
calculated from the preceding fundamental constants, which were entirely deduced 
from the molecular viscosities of the other liquids, is given in the table. 



Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Bromine. 

1317 

1392 

5-7 

Methyl alcohol. 

Ethyl alcohol. 

Propyl alcohol. 

Butyl alcohol. 

760 

933 

1041 

1232 

720 

951 

1182 

1413 

5-3 

- 1*9 
~ 13‘5 

- 14-7 

Isopxopvl alcohol. 

IsoDuiyl alcohol. 

Inaotive amyl alcohol. . . 

930 

1137 

1386 

1142 

1373 

1604 

- 22*8 
-- 20-8 
' -15-8 

Active amyl alcohol .... 

1334 

1604 

-20-2 

Trimethyl oarbinol. 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol. . . 

1020 

1190 

1333 

1564 

-307 

-314 

Allyl alcohol. 

1047 

1105 

~ 5*5 


4 o 2 
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The calculated value for bromine is deduced {torn the dibromid^, and its agreement 
with the observed value is satisfactory. In the case of the alcohols, however, it is 
at once evident that all trace of agreement between calculated and observed values has 
disappeared. The values of the alcohols, like that for water, are calculated by means 
of the constant for hydroxyl oxygen as derived from the acids. The calculated value 
for a tertiary alcohol is obtained on the assumption that two iso linkages occur in the 
molecule. In the case of the normal primary alcohols the first difference is positive, but 
all the others are negative, and increase as the series is ascended. It is also noticeable 
that an iso- or secondaiy isomer, gives a larger difference than the normal isomer, and 
a tertiary isomer gives the largest difference of any of the isomers. It is thus evident 
that there is a regularity in the magnitude of the deviations. Allyl alcohol also 
exhibits a comparatively laige negative difference. As the behaviour of the alcohols is 
of the same nature with regard to the molecular viscosity work, we defer its detailed 
discussion till a later stage. 


Conclusions relating to Molecular Viscosity at Equal Slope, 

1. The tables indicate that at equal slope molecular viscosity for the great majority 
of the substances can be calculated from fundamental constants which express not 
only the partial effects of the atoms existing in the molecule, but also those due to 
different modes of atomic arrangement. 

The large effects which can be attributed to the ring-grouping of atoms, to the 
iso linkage, to double linkage, and to changes in the condition of oxygen in its 
compounds, as well as the smaller effects due to the accumulation of an atom of 
halogen in a molecule, make evident the quantitative influence of constitution. 

2. Of the remaining substances, the chlormethanes, tetrachlorethylene, ethylidene 
chloride, and carbon bisulphide, give deviations from the calculated values on account 
of constitutive influences, • which for lack of sufficient data can not, as yet, be 
quantitatively expressed, and which are not allowed for in deducing the fundamental 
cpnstants. 

3. The alcohols and water give no agreement with the calculated values. The mode 
in which the deviations vary indicates, in the case of the ^oohols, that the disturbing 
factor is related to their chemical nature. 
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MOLBOUZAE ViBOOSITY WoBA {17 X SPBCOiriC molboulae volume = 17a!®) at 

SLOPE 0*323. 

(ij in dynes per square centim. X specific molecular volume in cub. centime. X 10®.) 

Homolooues. 


Pentane * 
Hexane . 
Heptane . 
Octane . 
Isopentane 
Isohexane 
Isobeptane 
Isopreno . 
Diallyl . 


Methyl iodide . 
Ethyl iodide 
Propyl iodide . 
Isopropyl iodide 
Isobutyl iodide 


Ethyl bromide. , 
Propyl bromide . 
Isopropyl bromide 
Isobutyl bromide . 
Ethylene bromide. 
Propylene bromide 


Isopropyl chloride 
Isobutyl chloride . 
Methylene chloride 
Ethylene chloride < 
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.Homologies (oontinied)^ 




Difference. 

Meihy] sulphide ....... 

240 

(77) 

Ebhjl sulphide. 

303 

Dimethyl ketone. 

238 

(69) 

Diethyl ketone. 

376 


Methyl ethyl ketone. 

802 

81 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

383 

Formic acid. 

160 

77 

Acetic acid. 

237 

87 

Propionic acid. 

824 

73 

Butyric acid. 

397 

1 

Acetic anhydride. 

394 

(74) 

Propionic anhydride. 

542 

Benzene. 

314 

82 

Toluene. 

396 

79 

Ethyl benzene. 

475 



It is evident from the above table that in all homologous series OHj exerts an 
effect on the molecular viscosity-work which is approximately constant and is about 
80 units, although, as in the case of molecular viscosity, there is a tendmicy for the 
value to diminish as the series is ascended. 
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CoKKBSPOKDiKO Compounds. 




Iodide* 

Bromide. 

Chlonde. 

Acid. 

Alcohol. 




Diff. 


Diff. 






Methyl • . . 
Ethyl . * . 

. . . 

256 





95 

160 

129 

126 

. . 

341 

59 

282 

<• • 


104 

237 



Propyl . ♦ . 
Butyl . . . 

* . . 

425 

• » 

72 

• • 

353 

59 

m • 

294 

101 

321 

397 



Isopropyl • . 
Isobutyl , . 

* • 4 

417 

71 

346 

56 

290 

• • 




. . . 

506 

72 

433 

69 

364 

107 

898 



Allyl. . . . 

• * • 

397 

70 

327 

69 

268 



• 


Ethylene , . 



• • 

450 

(62) 

326 






The compound of higher molecular weight has invariably the higher molecular 
viscosity work. It is evident also that the same change in chemical n^ure corre¬ 
sponds approximately with the same change in molecular viscosity work. 

The value for an iodide is about 70 units greater than that for a bromide, and the 
value for a bromide is about 60 units greater than that for a chloride. 

The value for an iodide is greater by about 102 units than that for an acid, and 
methyl iodide has a value greater by some 130 units than that for methyl alcohol. 


Nobmal Propyl and Allyl Compounds. 



Normal propyl. 

Difference. 

Allyl. 



HydrooarboQs. 

415 

(29) 

356 

Iodides . 

425 

28 

397 

Biomides. 

353 

26 

327 

Chlorides.. • . • 

294 

26 

268 


Ethylene and Acetylene Bromides. 




Ethylene* 

Difference. 

Acetylene. 





Bromides. 

450 

32 

i 

[ 

418 


The five comparisons show that the loss of 2 atoms of liydrogen and the gain of 
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a double linkage correspond to a definite change in molecular viscosity work 
of some 29 units. ! 


Isologous Hydrocarbona 


w. 

cui*.+*. 

Difference. 


0,H 





Di&rence. 


Difference. 


5 

329 

21 

308 

45 

284 

e e 


6 

415 

• • 


59 

356 

101 

814 

7 

496 



• • 

• # 

99 

396 

8 

674 



• • 

• • 

i 99 

1 

475 


Loss of hydrogen is accompanied by a fall in the value of the molecular viscosity 
work. A benzene hydrocarbon has a value which is invariably lower by almost 
100 units than that of the normal paraffin containing the same number of carbon atoms. 
The values for isoprene and diallyl are some 52 units lower than those of the corre¬ 
sponding paraffins, and that of iso-araylene is some 21 units lower than that of normal 
pentane. 

It is noteworthy that these numbers, 100, 52, and 21 are, in the same sense as, 
although not strictly proportional to, the corrMponding differences in chemical compo¬ 
sition, viz., Hg, Hj, and Hjj. 


Substitution of Halogen for Hydrogen. 


n. 

C»H2«Br2. 

Difference. 


Chlormethanes. 


Difference. 


ffd\ 

j/d®. 

2 

450 

168 

282 

Methylene chloride . . 

241 

87 

78 

3 

526 

173 

353 

Cliloroform ..... 

.328 

4 (Iso.) 

614 

181 

433 

Carbon tetrachloride. . 

406 i 



The mean increase in molecular viscosity work for the change of a monobromide 
into j. dibromide is 174 : the increase, however, tends to become greater the higher 
the molecular \^eight. 

As in the case of molecular viscosity the effbct of substituting H by 01 in a chlor* 
methane is smaller the lai^er the amoimt of chlorine in the mt^ule, 
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Compounds Differing by a Carbon Atom, 


..... 


Diff. 

1 


Diff. 

TetracHlonnetliane. . 

406 

90 

Metbyl alcohol . . . 

! : 

126 

43 

TetrftohTorethyleno , . 

I 

496 


! Aldehyde. 

169 

i 

i 


As in the case of molecular viscosity, the different values given by the comparisons 
may be partly due to the fact that the addition of a carbon atom to form the group 
C : C exerts a different effect from that produced when the carbon atom added 
forms the group C ; O, and partly to the presence of molecular aggregates ip the 
methyl alcohol. 

ISOHBBS. 


Normal and Iso compounds. 



Normal. 

Difference. 

1 

1 ■ 





Pentanes. 

329 

9 

320 

Hexanes. 

415 I 

10 

405 

Heptanes. 

495 

13 

482 

Propyl iodides. 

425 

8 

417 

Propyl bromides. 

353 

7 

34G 

Propyl chlorides. 

I 294 

4 

290 

Butyric acids. 

: .397 


398 


With the exception of the butyric acids, which are anomalous, probably for the 
reason already given, the normal compound has always the higher viscosity, the 
averaere difference being about 8 units. It is evident, however, that in the same 
family of compounds the difference tends to rise with the molecular weight. 


Aromatic Hydrocarbons. 



yd«. 

Diff. 

Ortho-xylene. 

483 

-8 

Ethyl benzene. 

475 

- 1 

Meta-xylene. 

474 

^ 7 

Para«*xylene.. . 

467 



As itii the case of molecular idsoosity, ortho-xylene has the largest value and para- 
MDOOCXOIV.—A 4 P 
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xylene the smallest; meta-xylene and ethyl benzene have practically the same value, 
and this is almost the mean of those of oiiho- and para-xylene. 


Diohlorethanbb. 





Ethyleoe chloride. 

Bthyhdene ohloindc. 

,12fi 

312 

-14 


The symmetrical compound has, as before, the lai^r value. 


Isomeric Ketones. 


i 


Difference. 

Diethyl ketone. 

1 

r* 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

883 



Probably for the reason already given, the uusymmetrical compound has the larger 
value. 

It will be apparent from these tables that the relationships thus established are as 
definite as those given by the molecular viscosities of the substances, and justify the 
attempt to calculate atomic constants which is given in detail in what follows. The 
method is the same as that used in the case of molecular viscosity. 

Method op Deducing the Fundamental Visoosity Constants (Molecular 
Viscosity Work at Slope '0*323). 

Value o/CHj. 

The mean of the twenty-three available vsdues for CH* given in the table of homo- 
logues is practically 80 (79'52) and, neglecting signs, the average divergence from 
the mean is 5. Hence it is assumed that 

CHg =r 80. 

I Injlueme of the Iso grouping. 

Excluding the butyric jaoids, for the reason already given, all the comparisons agree 
in showing that a normal com^und has a higher value than an iso compound, the 
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average difference being 8, from which the mean divergence, neglecting signs, is 3. 
The ejfiFect of introducing the iso arrangement of two carbon atoms into a 8ti*aight 
chain compound is thus taken to be — 8. 


Value of Hydrogen. 

The data used in deducing the value of H are summarised below :— 



n. 


mCHss. 


r 

5 

.329 

400 

-- 71 

Nomftl paraffins . . < 

6 

7 

415 

495 

480 

560 

— 65 

- 65 

1 

8 

574 

640 

- 06 

r 

5 

320 

392 

— 72 

l 80 -pai*affins . . . . < 

6 

405 

472 

-67 

7 

482 

552 

- 70 


Mean value of Hg = — 

68, 



Neglecting signs, the average divergence from the mean is less than 3. 


Value of Carbon. 

Since CHj = 80 and Hj = — 68, it may be taken that C = 148. 


Influence of a Double Linkage. 

The four comparisons of normal propyl and allyl compounds show that the occur¬ 
rence of a double linkage and the loss of two hydrogen atoms lower the molecular 
viscosity work by 27 units, the average divergence being about I unit. The same 
change in a substance like ethylene bromide affects its molecular viscosity work to 
about the same extent. 

It follows, therefore, since the value of is — 68, that the value of a double 
linkage is — 95. 


Values of the Halogens. 

Adopting the values, 

H = — 34, C= 148, iso grouping = — 8, double linkage = — 95, 

the data available for calculating the atomic constents of the halogens are collected 
in the tables given below:— 


4 p 2 
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Value of Iodine. 



Iodide. 

“Rost" 

I. 

(observed). 

(oalonlated). 

3det]iyl. 

255 

46 

209 

Ethyl. 

:)4i 

126 

215 

Propyl. 

425 

206 

219 

Isopropyl. 

417 

198 

219 

Isobatyl. 

505 

278 

227 

Ally!. 

397 

179 

218 

Mean value of I »= S 

!18. 



The average divergence from the mean is less than 4. 

Values of Bromine. 


Bromide. 



" 

(observed). 

“ Best” 
(calculated). 

Br. 

Ethyl. 

282 

126 

156 

Propyl. 

353 

206 

147 

Isopropyl. 

34^5 

198 

148 

Isobutyl. 

4:^ 

' 278 

155 

Allyl. 

327 

; 179 

t 

148 

Ethylene. 

450 

160 

(146) 

Pix>pylene .... ... 

526 

240 

(143) 

Isobutylene. 

614 

312 

(161) 

Acetylene. 

418 

i 

113 

(152) 


In monohalogen compounds bromine has the. value 151, the average divergence 
being less than 4. 

In dibromides the value for bromine is 148, with an average difference of less 
than 4. 

This value is almost the same as that in monobroroides, but the small difference is 
probably real, as comparisons of molecular viscosity, and also of chlorine compounds, 
&c., serve to sh(^w that m dihalogen compounds the halogen has a lower value than 
in monohalogen compounds. 
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Values of Chlorine. 



Chloride. 

1 ;# (observed). 

“Rest” 

(caJcnlated). 

01. 

Propyl. 

294 

206 

88 

Isopropjrl. 

290 

198 

92 

Isooittyl. 

364 

278 

86 

AUyl. 

268 

179 

89 

Ethylene. 

326 

. 160 

(83) 

Methylene. 

243 

80 

(81) 

Chloroform. 

328 

114 

(71) 

Carbon tetrachloride . . .' . 

406 ' 

148 

(64) 

Carbon dichloride. 

j 

j 497 

201 

(74) 


In monohalogen compounds the value of chlorine by the method of calculation 
adopted is 89, and in carbon tetrachloride is 64. 

It is thus apparent, as fer as the data go, that as chlorine accumulates in a 
molecule its value becomes less and less, the values obtained being 

In monochlorides, 89. In trichlorides, 71. 

In dichlorides, 82. In tetrachlorides, 64. 

In the unsaturated compound, C 2 CI 4 ,, chlorine appeal’s to have about the same 
value as in chloroform and in ethylidene chloride (76). 

The mean of the values for iodine and chlorine in monohalogen compounds Ls 153, 
which is almost identical with that obtained for bromine, viz., 151. 


Values of Oxygen, 


Carbonyl Oxygen. —On deducting, as before, nCHj 


aldehyde and the ketones, values are obtained for 


6. 


from the observed numbers for 
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II 

C.H„0. 

nCHg 

(osloolated). 

1 

(observed). 

Aldehyde. 

169 

160 

+ » 

Dimethyl ketone. 

238 

240 

- 2 

Methyl ethyl ketone .... 

302 

320 

-18 

Methyl propyl ketone.... 

383 

400 

-17 

Diethyl ketone ...... 

376 

.400 

-24 

II 

Mean adopted value of 0 = — 19. 


Methyl ethyl ketone and methyl propyl ketone give almost the same value for 
carbonyl oxygen; the value of diethyl ketone, on making allowance for the effect of 

11 . 

constitution, also indicates that the value of 0 is about — 19. 

The values for O obtained from dimethyl ketone, the initial member of the series, 
which. from surface-energy measurements appears to contain molecular aggregates, 
and aldehyde, which, of course, has a different constitution from that of the ketones, 
are not included in the adopted mean. 

These two substances will be referred to later. 

It is assumed that the probable value for carbonyl oxygen is 

II 

O = - 19. 

Hydroxyl Oxygen .—On deducting the values of nCH 2 from the observed numbers 
for the fatty acids, the differences obtained correspond with the joint effect of an 

, ll\/ 

atom of carbonyl and an atom of hydroxyl oxygen 00. 



Acids. 

nCHg 

(calculated). 

hX 

(observed). 

Formic. 

163 

80 

83 

Acetic. 

237 

160 

77 

Propionic. 

324 

240 

84 

Butyric.1 

897 

320 

77 

Isoblityric.. 

398 

312 

86 

1 I'V 

1 Mean value of 0 0 = 

i 

: 81. 
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The avera|[e divergence from the mean is less than 4. The percentage variation 
is greater, however, than for most of. the other atomic constants. The value is 
prohaUy affected by the complexity of the acids. 

* Taking ^ = — 19, and ^ -f- 0 = 81, it follows that in the acids^l^ss 100. 

Ether Oxygen .—Using the preceding values of C, H, and (!), the observed numbers 
for acetic anhydride and ether give respectively 44 and 42 as values for ether oxygen ; 
with such scanty data as are to hand it is therefore probable that 

0< = 43 . 

The mean values thus obtaine<l for oxygen in different conditions are 

i 

0=-19, 0=100, 0<=43. 

Value of Sulphur. 

The two comparisons available for obtaining values for singly-linked sulphur 
are given below:— 



Sulphide. 





Rent ” 

V 



(calculated). 

S. 


i/fiP* (observed). 

. 



Methyl. . . 

240 

92 

148 

Ethyi. 

893 

2 r)2 

^ 141 

1 


\/ 



Mean value of S = 

144. 



Inf uence of Ring-Grouping. 

On calculating values for the molecular viscosity work of the aromatic hydrocarbons 
in the same way as has been described when dealing with molecular viscosity, the 
differences given in the subjoined table, representing the effect of the ring-grouping, 
are obtained. 



(observed). 

" Best ” 
(calculsted). 

Ring-pfronping. 

Benseiio. 

314 

684 

-~370 

Toluene. 

396 

764 

<-368 

Ethyl benzene. 

47o 

8 U 

-369 

Ortho-xylene. 

48;i 

844 

-361 

Meta-xylene. 

474 

844 

-370 

Para-xylene. 

467 

844 

-377 


Mean value of ring-grouping = — 369. 

___ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _- 
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Piobiabl; the fitBt three hydrocarlKme are alone tftrictly oomparable, m the oi^bexe 
contain two side chains. 'Ihe mean of tdl the diifltosnees is^ howev-er, exactly tht 
same as that deduced from the first three. The exemge diflerence from the mean, wiudt 
in the case of the xylenes is mainly due to constitutive influences, is only some 8 un^ 

It is th\i8 evident that tlie ring-grouping of atoms exmts a definite mid prdbimd 
influence on the magnitude of the molecular viscosity work. 

If it is assumed that three double linkages occur in beuzepe, the difFerenoes would 
be reduced to 

369 —■ 3 X 95 =: 84 units, 

BO that the original difference is in the same sense as that whi<fli wouM be produced 
by double linkage, but evidently it can not be explained on the assumption that 
doable linkages alone produce it. 

As in the case of aromatic hydrocarbons the calculated value for thiophen is 
largely in excess of that observed : 

Thiophen I’ ®®^lDifference, 294. 

^ I Observed . 305 J 


The value of the effect of two double linkeiges is 190, so that here also it is 
impossible to attribute the obseived difference to the double linkage of carbon atoms 
alone. 

Toe values thus obtained for the fundamental constants are summarized in the 
following table :— 

Fundamental Viscosity Constants (Molecular Viscosity Work at Slope *0^323). 


Hydrogen 


Carbon, 


Hy droxyl -oxygen 
Ether-oxygen 


Carbonyl-oxygen .... 

Sulphur. 

Chlorine fin monochlorides) 
„ (in diohlorides) 


(in dihromides) 


Iodine 


Iso gronplujo^. 
Double linkage 


, 0—O—H 
. C—0--C 


. 0—0 
, c--.s-^c 


Bromine (in monobromidea). 


Bing^^groupiiig 
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'til© ©©ro|>airi80ii of tli© observed values of the molecular viscosity work with those 
cahwlated by means of the above fundamental constants is given in the following 
Wbl©>— 


MoiiBOULAE Viscosity Work at Slope *04823. 


• 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Peutane. 

329 

382 

- 0-9 

Hexane. 

413 

412 

0*7 

Heptane. 

495 

492 

0-6 

Octane. 

674 

572 

0-3 

leonentane. 

320 

324 

- 1-2 

leonexane. 

404 

404 

00 

Isoheptane. 

482 

484 

-0-4 

Ifioprene. 

284 

278 

2*1 

Diallyi. 

336 

358 

-0-5 

Metliyl iodide. 

255 

264 

-35 

Ethyl iodide. 

341 

344 

-0*9 

Propyl iodide. 

425 

424 

0-2 

Isopropyl iodide. 

417 

416 

0-2 

Isobntyl iodide . . . 

605 

496 

1*8 

AHyl iodide ... ... 

399 

397 

0*5 

Ethyl bromide . . 

282 

277 

1*8 

Propyl bittmide. 

353 

367 

- 1*1 

Isopropyl bromide . . . 

346 

349 

-0*9 

Isobntyl bromide . . 

433 

427 

1*4 

Allyl bromide.. 

327 

330 

-0*9 

Ethylene bromide. 

460 

1 456 

- 1*3 

Propylene bromide. . . . . 

526 

j 536 

- 1*9 

Isobutylene bromide .... 

614 

008 

< 10 

Acetylene bromide. 

418 

409 

2*0 

Propyl obloride ...... 

294 

295 

-0-3 

Isopropyl chloride. 

290 

287 

1*0 

iBobaiyl chloride. 

364 

367 

-0-8 

Allyl chloride. ...... 

268 

268 

00 

Methylene chloride. 

241 

244 

-1-2 

Btibyiene chloride ..... 

326 

324 

0-6 


4 Q 


MDODCXOIV.-—A. 
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MoiiBCtriAtt Yiscosity Work at Slope 'O^SSS—(continued). 


- 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Methyl imlphMe. 

Ethyl sulphide. 

240 

393 

236 

396 

1-7 

-0-8 

Methyl ethyl ketone .... 
Methyl propyl ketone .... 
Diethyl ketone 

302 

.388 

376 

301 

381 

881 

0-3 

0-5 

-1-3 

Foraiio acid. 

160 

159 

0-6 

Acetic acid ....... 

287 

239 

-0-8 

Propionic acid. 

323 

319 

1-2 

Butyric acid. 

397 

899 

- 0-5 

Taohutyrio acid. 

398 

391 

1-8 

Acetic anhydride. 

394 

1 

893 

0-3 

Propionic anhydride .... 

542 

553 

-2-0 

Ethyl ether. 

295 

295 

00 

Benzene.. . * 

314 

315 

-0-3 

Toluene. 

395 

395 

00 

Ethyl benzene. 

475 

475 

00 

Ortho*xylene. 

483 

475 

17 

Meta-xylene. 

474 

476 

- 0-2 

Para-xylene. 

467 

475 

- 17 


The average difference between the observed and calculated numbers given by the 
above compounds is less than 1 per cent.; in one or two oases, as the ismneric ketones 
and isomeric xylenes, the differences are partly due to effects of constitution which are 
ignored in obtaining the calculated valu&i. 

Several compounds are worthy of special discussion, and are cemddered in what 
follows. 

Isoprene .—^The calculated value for isoprene is deduced on the assumption that it is 
a straight chain compound containing two double linkage. Of the five possible 
formulse for isoprene (see Tiu>en, ‘Proc. Birmingham Phil. Soc.,’ vol. 8, 1892), one 
contains, in addition to the double linkages, an iso linkage of carbon atoms. If an iso 
linkage occurred in the chain the calculated value for the molecular viseosity work 
would be reduced lio 270, and the difference between the observed and calculated 
values raised to 14 units, or 5 p®r cent. Viscodty observations therefore fevour i^ie 
view which is indicated by chemical inethods, that no iso linkage occurs in the 
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moloenle. It is noteworthy that the diiSerence between the values of the molecular 
viscosity wcdc of diallyl ai«i isoprene is 72, a number 'which is lower than the mean 
value for a difference in composition corresponding to OH*, viz., 80. If diallyl be 
represented as 

CETg: CH.CH*.CHa.CH: CHg, 

the above small difference may be taken to indicate that isoprene is not a true 
homologue of diallyl, and probably, therefore, that the formula for isoprene which most 
closely resembles the formula for diallyl, viz., 

CH8:CH.CH8.CH:CHj, 

is not the correct formula. The conclusions which follow from the viscosity of 
isoprene, taken in conjunction with the fact that isoprene yields acetic acid as an 
oxidation product, point to 

CH3.CH:C:CH.CH8 

or 

CH8.CH : CH.CH : CH, 

as the most probable formula for this hydrocarbon. 

Methyl Iodide .—The difference between the theoretical and calculated values for 
methyl iodide is considerably above the average. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that methyl iodide is a substituted methane ; it is, 
indeed, the only monocarbon compound given in the table; in aU the other iodides 
iodine has been introduced into a methyl group. (Compare what follows with regard 
to carbon tetrachloride, which is also a monocarbon compound.) 

Fatty Acids .—As has already been stated, the acids most probably contain 
molecular aggregates at the temperatures of comparison. The fairly regular values 

given by the normal acids for the effect of CHg and\)^ indicate, however, that at 
temperatures of equal slope the extent of the molecular aggregation if not quite the 
same is not very different for the various liquids. 

Isobutyric acid has probably a slightly different molecular complexity at equal 
slope from that of the corresponding normal acid. The same result, indeed, follows 
from surfece-energy observations. This is no doubt the reason why in all comparisons 
nto which this iso acid enters it gives values which appear more or less anomalous 
when compared with those given by uon-associated liquids or by liquids like the 
normal acids, which are probably of about the same degree of association at equal 
slope. 

Isom&no Aromatic Hydrocarbons .—The calculated value is the same for all the 
compounds, and is deduced firom the values of carbon, hydrogen, and the effect of the 
nng'grouping. 

Ethyl bmmene and meta-xylene pve observed values which are identical with those 
calculated, whereas ortho-xylene gives a number which is as far above the calculated 

4 Q 2 
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valae as that of pararzylsne is bolow it. The differsQoes give a measqre of the 
Tariatiou in constitution of these substances. In the following table is given the 
oomparison of the molecular viscosity work and several other physicdi properties of 
these isomers:— 



Mdeoular 
viftcoeity work. 

Otitioal 

temperatures.* 

Critical 

preesnrea.* 

Boiling-point. 

Ortho-xylene .... 

483 

sk 

36-9 

1440 

9 

13 

11 

50 

Heta^xylene .... 

474 

345 

35-8 

1890 

7 

1 

•8 

■ 

Para-xylene .... 

467 

344 

350 

1.38-2 

Ethyl benzene .... 

476 8 

846 12 

381 -l^ 

1861 7-9 



Molecular magnetic 
rotation.t 

Specific molecular 
volume at 
boiling-point. 

la 

Molecular 
re fraction. J 

Ortho-xylene.. 

13*306 

138*2 

36*050 

•575 

-1-5 

■444 

Meta-xylene. 

12-731 

139-7 

35C06 

—058 

- -5 

•031 1 

Para-xylene. 

12789 

140-2 

35-575 

Ethyl benzene. 

18-327 --021 

138-7 - 5 

86-332 -718 


As regards the metameric xylenes, except in the case of magnetic rotation, the differ* 
ences are of the same sign; this, of course, is the result of the fact that the ortho- 
isomer has either the laigest value, and the meta compound the smallest value, or 
vice versd. The magnetic rotation of the meta isomer is exceptional, and is slightly 
smaller than that of the para isomer. It is also invariably the case that the differ¬ 
ence between the values of the ortho- and meta isomers is larger than the difference 
between the meta- and para isomers. 

The relation in which the magnitude of the value for ethyl benzene stands to those 
of the other compounds varies with the particular property dealt with. 

The difference gven in the table is that between ethyl benzene and ortho-xylene; 
from the magnitude and sign of this difference as compared with those of the other 
differences it is evident that, in the case of molecular viscosity work, critical tem¬ 
perature, and specific molecular volume, the value for ethyl benzene is intermediate 
between those of ortho- and meta-xylenes. 

* Awso^to, ‘Zeit. fat physik. Cliemw,’ 11, 677, 
t Likoolt and Jaair, ‘ Z^it. fdr physik. Ch^ie,’ 10, 311 (n*« fotmnla). 

$ SoHoKBOCE, ‘ Zeit. far ptysik. Chemie,* 11, 763. 
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lb ^ ease of eritioal ptmmre tmd magoetlo rotatioo ethyl b^izene has the lai^est, 
abd m the ease of boiling'pomt and moloeular eelxactioa the somUeet* value <xf all the 
isoQuia:*8. The relaiioiiB between the magnitudes of the viscosity constants of these 
Stdhstanoes is thus in harmony with their other physical properties. 

In what follows the observed values of substances which are not included in the 
preceding table, and which were not employed in deducing the fiindamental constants, 
ate compared with the values given by the other substances. 

Amylene. —^Assuming that the substance employed is a straight chain compound 
containing one double linkage. 


the calculated value IS 3051 

V Difference 

the value found is 307 J 


2 . 


On Dr. Perkin’s authority, however, the sample is tri-methyl ethylene, and if, in 
addition 'to a double linkage, an iso linkage be taken to exist in the molecule, the 
calculated value is modified to 297, and the difference raised to 10, or about 3 per 
cent. This difference is somewhat greater than those usually found in the preceding 
table, and it is noteworthy that Dr. Perkin found that the magnetic rotation of this 
sample was anomalous (compare ‘ Joum. Chem. Soc.,’ 45, p. 561, 1884). 

It may also be pointed out that this substance is the only one examined in which 
an iso linkage is associated with a double linked carbon atom; of all the substances 
investigated by us it alone contains the group 

g>CH = C. 

The same remarks apply in the case of molecular viscosity. 

Chlormetlianes .—In deducing the values of the fiindamental constants it has been 
established that if the values of carbon and hydrogen be taken as constant, the value 
of the halogen in a dihalogen compound is invariably lower than the value in a mono¬ 
halogen compound. 

From the values afit)rded by the chlonnethanes it would appear that a similar 
decrease still takes place in the case of tri- and tetra-halogen compounds. Jn 
order to indicate this change in the value of the halogen, we give in the following 
table the observed values of the chlormethanes and the values calculated by using the 
value possessed by chlorine in monochlorides. 



(observed). 

(caloulftted). 

Difference. 

MethyleBe oMoride . • 

241 

258 

--17 

OWamoim . . . 

328 

881 

—53 

Curbon tetrftohloride . . « ^ 

406 

604 

j 

—98 
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Am namlier of hjrdrogen afcmns displaced by tlio,bidpgeiO ittoreases, 
ajogmeiit Alb aui mm'^iag rate. 

If the values of carlxm and bydrogeu be taken as nomtal in these oompounds, on 
introducing the value of cUoiine obtained from mmnohalogen compounds the i^Bovrn^ 
numbers represent the respective effects on the moteilar viscosity work of I, 2, 8, 
and 4 atoms of chlorine when linked to one carbon atom. 



^Effect upon molecular 
viscosity work. 

Diflei;*0nce. 

01 

89 

75 

Ch 

164 

60 

Cla 

214 

44 . 

Cl, 

2 R8 



It is instructive to note that the magnitudes of several of the other physical 
properties of these and similar substances exhibit the same kind of relationshipa 
From determinations of the heats of formation of halogen compounds at constant 
Volume, Thomsen concludes that the respective thermal effects which may be attri¬ 
buted to the fixation of different numbers of chlorine atoms in the same molecule are 
as follows:— 



ThermaJ effect. 

Differeoce, 

01 

138 K 

192 

CL 

330 K 

144 

Clj 

474 K 

126 

Cl, 

600 K 



Here, precisely as in the case of molecular viscosity work, the differences diminish 
at a decreasing rate. 

The numbers given in the following table indicate also a parallelism between tbe 
magnitudes of the boiling-points, specific molecular volumes, and magnetic rotatory 
powers of the chlormethanes and the values of the molecular visoomty work. 

Critical temperatures might also be mcluded in the oompaxisons, but the values for 
tbe higher chlorinated compounds, eqxecially that of methylene chloride, are untrust¬ 
worthy, as the observations were made over heated mercury, whereby tke fubstances 
are partially decomposed. The value for the molecular viscosity work of methyl 
chloride is calculated from that*of monohalogen compounds. 
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Molecitlar 

yieooaily.worlc. 

Blffetenee. 

Boiling-point, 

Difference. 

MHhfi . 

(186) ' 

108 

-23 7 

63-9 

tfethytone dicbloride , . 

m 

86 

40-2 

211 

Obloroform .. 

1 

328 

78 

61-3 

15-5 

Carbon tetrachloride. . . 

406 


76-8 




Molecular mag¬ 
netic rotation. 

Difference. 

Specific mole- 
cnW yolamo at 
boiling-point. 

Difference, 

Methyl chloride .... 

e • 


60-8 





14-8 

Methylene chloride . . . 

4313 


666 

18-9 


1-24C 


Chloroform .. 

6-559 


84<& 




1023 


19-2 

Carbon tetraohJoridc. . . 

6582 i 

i 


103-7 



In all cases the differences are not constant, but altef progressively as substitution 
goes on; and for all the properties but specific molecular volume the differences diminish. 

Other properties, which are less influenced by differencas in constitution than those 
mentioned above, also give indication of effects of a similar kind. Observations on 
molecular refraction show, although not so definitely as the above properties, that as 
an element, or radicle, accumulates in a molecule the effect of each increment is not 
the same (Comp. Bruhl, ‘Zeit. f. physik. Chem.,’ 7, 178; Abmstboko, ‘Proc. Chem. 
Soc.,’ 1892-3, 57), 

In the case of specific molecular volume and molecular refraction, unlike what takes 
place in the case of molecular viscosity work, the value of chlorine, say, increases as 
successive atoms are linked to the same carbon atom. This difference is significant, 
as viscosity and boiling-point are doubtless to be referred to inter-molecular effects, 
whereas f^pecifio molecular volume, and, as there is reason to believe, refraction as well, 
are to be associated with intra-molecular effects (compare p'. 549). 

The sur&oe tensbns of two only of the chlonnethanes, viz., chloroform and carbon 
tetnmhlOTide, have be«n determined by Sohifp. He has shown that, according to his 
method of treating surface tension measured at the bmling-point, the value of chlorine 
in ehloro^rm is the same as in carbon tetrachloride. It would thus appear that, as 
regaids the sur&ce tentiwas of these two substances, the effect of the accumulation of 
diorkm in the molecule is inopwutive. 

!Ihe values for the moleeular viscosity work of the chlormethaues me thus in 
hhrinony with those of all other properties which are largely affected by constitutive 
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inflaences, and oonfcH’tn to the general rule that the extent to which the maghite^e 
Cf a {HF(^eartj is afiSaoted by the displaoeuent of oi^ atom hydrogen by one atom of 
halogen is not constant, but varies in a regular w«j aoqording as the first, second, 
third, or fourth hydn^;en atom is replaced. 

(Morethanea *—The molecular viscosity worfc of ethylene chloride is distinctly 
greater than that of ethylidene chloride. 


EthjleBe chloride. 326 

Ethylidene chloride. 812 


14 


With the exception of heats of combustion, where it has to be noted that chlorine 
takes no part in the chemical change, the magnitudes of several of the other physical 
properties of these metamers exhibit similar striking difierenoes, as the following 
table shows:— 



Boiling- 

point. 

Snrfece tension 
Moieonlar weight 
at b.p. 

Moleonlar 

magnetic 

rotation. 

Heat o£ 
oombuBtion. 

Sj^ifio 
molecular 
Tolume 
at b.p. 

Molecular 

refi'action. 

Ethylene chloride . 
Ethylidene chloride« 

840 

675 

1 

24-6 

20-8 

5- 486 

6- 335 

272 

272 

i 

85-0 

89-3 

20- 92 

21 - 08 

' ' 1 

Difference . . , , 

26-5 

3-8 

•150 

0 

-4-3 

-16 


Here again the change in specific molecular volume and molecular refiraction is in 
the opposite sense to the change in the other properties. 

The cause of these remarkable difierences is no doubt to be traced to the fact that 
the effect of introducing chlorine in place of hydrogen into ethane varies according mi 
it is the first, second, or third atom of chlorine which is united to the same carbon 
atom. Thus the effect of substituting hydrogen by chlorine in the compounds, 
KCHs, BCHsCi, BCHOljs, is doubtless different in each case. 

Moreover, it is also conceivable that tbe effect may depend on the nature of B, i,e., 
whether it be OHj, CHjCl, CHClj, or OOlg. To test these two pMUts it would be 
necessary to investigate as many of the various chlormethanes as |>os8ible. 

This has only been done in the case of specific molecular volumes, and here the results 
clearly point to the conclusion that if we start with ethyl chloride the nature of B is 
inoperative, and tl|at the effect of introducing Cl into ethyl chloride, or its chlmhie 
derivatives, simply depends on whether it is the first, second, or third chlorine alem 
which has been introduced a particular methyl group. 
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caiottlftted by Kofp fix>m Pikbub’s values for its 
tlkernudl ex|MUin^ tiie values obtaiaed by Stabdbl, the followiug are the data 
8ejci?i> to est^ the foiegmi^ couolusbn t — 


Oblorethasa. 

DiSemices in 
gpedfic moleoular 
▼oinme. 

Wliere B m&j be 

BOHg 

141 db *3 

CHjOl, CHClj, or COI*. 

BCHgOl 

16*9 dh *4 

OHj, CHgCa, CHClj, «r CCl*. 

RCHClj 

19*2 =1= *4 

CHj, CH,C1, CHOlj, OP OClj. 

RCClj 

CH„ CHjOI, or CHClj. 


Here the effect of substltutiug chlorine, as in the case of the chlormethanes, is 
greater, according as the first, second, or third hydrogen atom in the original methyl 
group is replaced by the chlorine. 

The cause of the difference between the specific molecular volumes of ethylene 
chloride and ethylidene chloride is to be sought for in the fact that in the former 
substitution has taken place in two methyl groups, whereas in the latter it has only 
taken place in one methyl group. There is no doubt that the difference in the magni¬ 
tudes of the viscosity and other physical properties is to be ascribed to the same fact. 
Whether the magnitude of the effect of substituting chlorine in the case of these 
properties depends also on the nature of R, i.e., on the halogen contents of the other 
methyl group, can best be decided by investigations similar to those of Stabdel. 
There is indication, however, that this effect is operative in the case of viscosity, as 
it appears that dihalogen derivatives of ethane give a smaller value for the atomic 
constant of the halogen than monohalogen compounds. If the effect of the nature 
of R were inoperative, the compound CHj.CHaCl should yield the same value for 
chlorine as CHgOLCHgCfi, for in each case the first hydrogen atom in a methyl group 
has alone been replaced. Indeed, it may be the case that specific molecular volume 
is also affected in the same way. The volume-change in passing from ethane itself, 
CHa-CEj, to ethyl chloride, CH8.CH8C1, may perhaps differ from the change 
produced in pasmng from GHj-CHgCl. to CHaCl.CH8Cl. This point can only ^ 
settled when the specific molecular volume of ethane is determined. 

From a study <ff the dblorethanes and chlormethanes it is thus evident that, as in 
the oaae of specific moleoular volume, the magnitude of the effect which is exerted on 
the aadteoular viscosity work when chlorine is united to carbon, hydrogen being 
expelled, d^iends on whether the first, second, or third hydrogen atwn is replaced* 

TetraeMore^lene .—^The mean value of chlorine in tetrachlorethylene OCIj;CClg 

is 74. 

if»doc«;<!rv,----A. 4 e 
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jTbis valuQ k almost the same -w the iraltie ohimrind in 6tlQ''lid»De ohiMide, 
vis.,-76. ‘ ^ 

It is prolmUe, therefore, that in substituting hydrogen by ohlodne in ethylc^, the 
same or similar variations take place, as in the case of ethane; for on {Hrodudi^ 

CHyCHCls and COlj-.CfClj, 

the first and second hydrogen atoms attached to a given carbon atom have alone been 
substituted, and the above numbers show that the memi value of the chlorine is about 
the same in both oases. 

The following table contmns the values of chlorine calculated from the molecular 
viscosity work of the chlorine compounds examined :— 


1 ^“ = atoms of liy- 
drogen substituted in 
each methyl group. 

Ghlormethanes. 

Ghloretlianes. 

Ghlorethylene, 

1 

•(H.CH.C1) 

89 

CHjCl.CHgCl 

83 



2 

H.CHClj 

83 

CHs-CHCls 

76 

CClstCClg 

74 

3 

H.CCl, 

71 





4 

ci.co4 

64 






It will be seen in conformity with the conclusions already stated that as N 
increases the value of chlorine always diminishes. It is also noticeable that when N 
is the same, the value of chlorine varies slightly with the series to which the 
substance belongs. This is again evidence of the fact already mentioned that on 
substituting hydrogen in a methyl group, the effect also depends upon the nature of 
the radicle to which the methyl group is attached. 

On comparing the differences between the specific molecular volumes of compounds 
belonging to the above series a similar variation is noticeable, as is seen in the 
following table :— 



Ghlormethanes, 

Ghlorethanes. 

Ohloretliylene. 

N. 


Specific 

molecular 

Difference. 


Difference. 


Speciffc 

mmecular 

Difference. 



volume, 





volume. 


1 

H.CHjCl 

50-8 

14-9 

EOHjOl 

16-9 

OHOK-OHOl 

79^ 

(17'S) 

2 

3 

H.CHClj 

65*7 

18-8 

EOHCl, 

19-8 

OOljsOOls 

114-6 


H.CC1, 

84*5 


E.001j 





* The value of chlorine hcwe used ia that given % Ihe momolmlogrii oouponade examinnl. 
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Hj® effect Gf introdacafif chlorine iiKSPeafleB m N mcroases, and.N remaining the 
same, it ia gimtest in an ethylene compound and least in a methane compound. Here, 
as is always the ease, the direction of the change in specific molecular volume is the 
reverse of that exhibited in the case of molecular Tiscosity work. 

It is evident that ihe condition of chlorine in carbon tetrachloride is different from 
that in tetraohlorethylene. Indeed, COl* is hardly comparable with the other 
Bubstanoes where substitution in methyl groups is considered. 

On comparing the physical properties of these two substances with those of 
compounds which are related in the same way so far as chemical composition goes, 
all oases, as the following table shows, the behaviour of these chlorine compounds is 
peculiar. 

The peculiarity is doubtless to be attributed to the different conditions of chlorine in 
the two compounds, a difference which is ignored when the compounds are simply 
regarded as differing in chemical nature by an atom of carbon and a double linkage. 



Molecular 

visooRity 

work. 

Difference. 

Boiling- 

point. 

Difference. 

Surface tension 

Difference. 

Molecular weight 
at b.p. 

Ethyl bromide . * 

282 

45 

38-4 

32-1 

20*5 

- 1*7 

Allyl bromide . . 

827 


70-5 


18-8 


Ethyl iodide . . 

841 

56 

72-4 

30-4 

14-7 

- 1-7 

Alfyl iodide . . . 

897 


102-8 

1 

13-0 


Tetraohlormethtme 

406 


76-8 


j 13-3 

,1 



91 


43-9 

i 

i 

Tetraohlorethylene 

497 


120-7 


j 13*4 




Heat of 
combustion. 

Difference. 

Specific 
mokonlar 
volume at 
b.p. 

Diffeiencc. 

Ethyl bromide . . 

841-8 

120-3 

77-5 

13-0 

Allyl bromide . . 

462*1 


90-6 


Ethyl iodide . . 

•• 


85-8 

15-1 

Allyl iodide . . . 

•• 

•• 

100-9 


TeimohlomelbaAe 

76-9 

119-2 

i 

103-7 

10-9 

Tetrachlorethyleae 

195-1 

j 

114-6 



4 B 2 
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The dtfiereooes betweeu the mafpaiktdee of the iH^perties of the two oyorloe 
oompoonds are nev^ m hamonj with the fairlj oonoordaDt diffM:^ee8 ohtiuoed firom 
the other pure of ecnopounds, the members of which dilSsr io eompoeition bj a eazbon 
atom and a double liuka^. 

Aldehpde and vf cetone.—«As already stated, the obsi^yed values of these substauces 
were not employed in deduoin;^ the fundamental ooo^nte. . 

TJsii^ the values for* C, H, and O, the observed and calculated numbers are:— 



Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Aldehyde . . . 


169 

141 

16 

Acetone . , . 

. 

238 

221 

7 


This large difference in the case of aldehyde points to the difference in constitution 
between the aldehydes and the ketones, as the value of oxygen used in obtaining the 
calculated number is that of ketonic oxygen. The difference is to be ascribed to the 
fact that different values have to be given to carbonyl in the groups 


R— Cr— -H and Br—C^— R, 

M 1 

O 0 


just as different values have to be given to oxygen in the groups B,O.H 
(hydroxyl oxygen) and R.O,R (ether oxygen). A study of other aldehydes 
would have to be undertaken to decide this point. The large observed value for 
acetone is somewhat difficult to explain on purely chemical grounds. It is possibly 
due to the symmetry of the molecule, although the. evidence is somewhat Unsatis¬ 
factory. The symmetrical compound Et.CO.Et. gives an observed value which is 
HTna.llftr than that obtained by calculation; possibly, as already mentioned, the 
character of the diethyl ketone may have affected the result. On comparing ethylene 
and ethylidene chlorides it has been seen that the symmetrical compound differs 
from the unsymmetrioal compound just as acetone appears to differ from ketones 
like Me.OO.Et. and Me.CO,Pr; the symmetrical compounds having the huger 
values. The most probable cause of the peculiar behaviour of acetone is indicated, 
however, by surface-energy measurements, which point to the condqsion that 
acetone contains molecular aggregates, whereas methyl propyl ketone, and thus 
presumably higher homologues of acetone, do not. (BaJlsay and SsiEXiDB, loc. eit.) 

Carbon BMpkide .—The calculated value fc«r ctorW bisulphide, uwng the constant 
for singly-linked sulphur, is 436. The observed value is 241, 

It is evident, however, that in carbon bisulphide we are dealing with doubly-linked 
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enlphur, emi^oyiiig tJw ordinary values for carbon and hydrogen, apparently 

has th^ value 

= i (241 148) =s 47. 


The ^uea thus obtained for sulphur are related to one another in a similar way to 
those already ^ven for ether oxygen and carbonyl oxygen. 



Molecular viscosity work. 

Molecular refraction. 


Oxygen. 

Sulpbur. 

1,1 

Oxygen. 

Singly-linked. 

Do^ly-linked . 

39 

144 

1-666 

-19 

47 

2-326 

Difference. 

! 

58 

97 

- *673 


Bbuhl arrives at corresponding values in the case of oxygen from a study of mole¬ 
cular refraction ; his numbers are given in the last column of the above table. In 
conformity with what has already been said, the difference in the case of molecular 
refraction is n^ative, while in the case of viscosity it is positive. 

Water. 


The observed value for water is 55. 

The calculated value, using the value for hydroxyl oxygen, and the ordinary value 
of hydrogen, is 30, so that the observed number is twice as large as that calculated 
in this way. Ha^^ng regard to the general physical behaviour of liquid water as 
indicating the existence of molecular aggregates, and also to the mode in which the 
fundamental constants were deduced,this difference is what might have been anticipated. 
The value for hydroxyl oxygen was deduced from the observed numbers given by the 

II 

acids on the assumption that in these liquids C, H, and O had the same values as m 
gunply constituted liquids. Seeing, however, that the acids contain molecular 

aggregates, the value of will be affected by this influence and cannot, therefore, 
be expected to apply to liquids containing molecular abrogates which differ in 
complexity from those of the acids. 

Tlie large difference obtained above may, in the main, be attributed to the tact that 
at equal slope ike complexity of water is different from that of the acids, a conclusion 
which is 8uw>orted by surface-energy observations. The fact also that in the simple 
water molecule OH is linked to hydrogen and not to an unsaturated “ rest ” as in 
the sim^e molecule of an aoid may also exert some effect. 
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MoLBcuLA3fe Viscosity work at Siope *0*987. 

{ij in dynes per sq. oentim. X specific molecular vdume in cub. oentims. X 1(^.) 

In order to compare the alcohols with the other liquids, and to test if 
comparisons at slc^ '0*323 still held at different Yslues of the slope, tbe magnitudes 
of the molecular viscosity work were ascertained at eJope *0*987. 131® reason for 
choosing this particular value has already been ^ven. 

On finding values of the ratio 

Molecular viacoaity work at slope *04987 
Molecular viscosity work at slope *0*323 * 

for as many substances as could be compared at the two slopes, numbers which were 
pi-actically the same were obtained; the mean value of the ratio being 1‘880, with 
an average divergence of '034, or 1'8 per cwit. 

As the number of liquids was insufiSicient to admit of an independent determination 
of the fundamental constants, from the constancy of the above ratio it was assumed 
that the fundamental constants obtained at slope ‘0*323, if multiplied by 1‘88, would 
apply at slope '0*987; the values thus obtained are given below. 


Fundamental Viscosity Constants (Molecular Viscosity work at Slope '0*987). 


Hydrogen. . ... 

H 

- 64 

Carbon. 

0 

278 

Hydroxyl-oxygen.C—0—H 

V 

188 

Ether-oxygen.C—0—C 

0 < 

73 

Carbonyl-oxygen.CasO 


- 36 

Solphnr. 

s 

271 

Chlorine (in monoohlorides). 

01 

167 

Chlorine (in diehlorides) ...... 

or 

1S4 

Bromine (in monobromides). 

Br 

284 

Bromine (in dibromidee) ...... 

Br- 

278 

Iodine. 

I 

410 

Ibo grouping. 

< 

~ IS 

Donble-linkage .. 


-179 

aing-groupiag.. 

@ 

-694 


The comparison of the observed numbers with tluxie calculated means cf the 
above ocmstante is giv^ in the following table> 



















yMXCVi,AM Viaoosity-work at Slope *04987. 
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Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference 
per cent. 

Octane. 

1113 

1072 

3*7 

Btliyl iodide , , •. 

Propyl iodide. 

Icjopropvl iodide. 

leobatyl iodide. 

Allyl iodide. 

637 

794 

790 

924 

7»7 

646 

796 

781 

931 

745 

- 1*4 

-0*2 

1*1 

-0-8 

-M 

leobntyl bromide. 

841 

805 

4*3 

Ethylene bromide. 

821 

856 

-4*3 

Propylene bromide. 

977 

1006’ 

-2*9 

Isobutylene bromide . . , . 

1157 

1141 

1*4 

Acetylene bromide. 

747 

705 

5*6 

Ethylene chloride. 

603 

608 

1 

-0*8 

Methyl propyl ketone » . . . 

721 

714 

1*0 

Diethyl ketone. 

718 

714 

0*5 

Foi*mic acid. 

301 

298 

1*0 

Acetic acid. 

462 

448 

3*0 

Propionic acid ...... 

610 

598 

2*0 

Butyric acid. 

766 

748 

2*3 

Isobntyric acid. 

764 

733 

41 

' ' . ' ^ i 

Acetic anhydride. 

731 i 

729 

0*2 

Propionic anhydride .... 

ino(> 

1029 

- 2-3 

Benaeoe. 

679 

587 

- 1*4 

Toluene. 

740 

737 

0*4 

Ethyl benzene. 

900 

887 

1*4 

Ortho-xylene. 

895 

887 

0*9 

Meta-xylene. 

886 

887 

-o-i 

Para-xylene. 

890 

887 

0*3 


la the above tables the agreement between observed and calculated values is prac¬ 
tically tibe same as at the smaller slope; the mean percentage difference is about 1*8 
per cemt. It is noticeable that in the case of the dibromid^ the differences are 
ai^ormly larger than in the case of the other liquids. 

It is also evident that although the relations between the isomeric chlorethanes are 
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the same as at the smaller slope* the rallies of l^'lswepo armooatic hydrocarbons do 
not arrange themselves in the same order. Of the isomeric xylenaa the ortho-isomer 
has still the largest molecular viscosity work, but para-xylene has now a value which 
is slightly larger tl^ that of meta-xylene. The value for ethyl bmizene is no longer 
intermediate to that of ortho- and meta-xylenes, but is Ihe greatest of all the vtdues 
given by the four isomers. The numbers are now in the same order as the magnetic 
rotations of the substances. Whether these small variatlonB in the relative magni¬ 
tudes of the values of the molecular viscosity work are real, or merely the result of 
imperfections in Slotts’s formula, cannot at present be definitely decided. 

The halogen compounds, and water, which are not included in the preceding table, 
give values which are related to those of the other compounds in the same way as at 
slope •O 4328 . This is seen in the following table, where the observed values of the 
halogen compounds at the two different slopes are compared with the values calculated 
by using the value of chlorine in monochlorides. The calculated value for water is 
obtained from the value of hydroxyl oxygen deduced fi-om the acids. 



Slope 

Slope 

Obs. 

Cal. 

Diff. 
per cent. 

Ohs. 

Ciil. 

im 

per cent. 

Ethjlidene chloride . . 

312 

338 

8*8 

578 

634 

9*7 

Cblorofom. 

328 

381 

161 

615 

715 

16*2 

Carbon tetrachloride 

406 

604 

24^1 

751 

946 

260 

Tetrachlorethylene . . 

497 

557 

121 

903 

1045 

15-7 

Water ...... 

.55 

30 

- 45.5 

105 

66 

-466 


From the agreement between the magnitudes of the percentage differences given 
at the two slopes, it is evident that the peculiaiities exhibited by these substances at 
the smaller slope still persist at the large slope, and are thus independent of the value 
of the slope at which the comparisons are made. The discussion of the values of 
these substances already ^ven at slope ’0^323 is thus applicable to the values at slope 
•0*987. 

As already pointed out, the agreement of the differences in the case of water and the 
behaviour of the fetty acids at the widely separated temperatures of the two slopes 
indicate that even in the case of liquids such as these which contain moleoulmr 
aggregates, the relationships obtained are also independent of the particular value of 
the slope at which the compariscms are made. 
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Bromine omd the AlcohoU. 

In the following table the observed values of bromine and the alcohols are 
oompardd with the values calculated from the fundamental constants, which it must 
be remembered have been exclusively deduced from observations on the other liquids. 



Obflcx'ved. 

, Calculated. 

, 

Difference 
per cent. 

BrotnCm. 

490 

556 

- 13-5 

Methyl alcohol. 

26U 

206 

20-8 

Ethyl alcohol. 

367 

356 

30 

Propyl alcohol *. 

Butyl alcohol. 

449 

506 

-- 127 

570 

656 

- 15*1 

Allyl alcohol. 

434 

455 

- 4‘8 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

Isobotyl alcohol. 

405 

491 

-21-2 

529 

641 

-.21-2 

Inactive amyl alcohol.... 

681 

791 

-161 

Active amyl alcohol . . . . | 

654 

791 

- 20-9 

Trimethyl carbinol .... 

480 

611 

-27-3 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . . . 1 

627 

761 

-44-4 

i 


Bromine .—The calculated number for bromine is deduced from the dibromides. 

It is evident that the value calculated in this way differs considerably from that of 
free bromine. The divergence is much greater than in the case of molecular 
viscosity. 


The AlcohoU. 

The results given by the alcohols show that the behaviour of this series of sub¬ 
stances is peculiar at this as at other conditions of comparison. The large differences 
between the calculated and observed values prove that the fundamental constants 
which served for calculating the values of the other substances do not apply in the 
case of the alcohols. The divergences are no doubt to be attributed to the presence 
in the liquid alcohols of molecular aggregates which have a complexity different from 
those of the acids, and in what follows the attempt is first made to ascertain if the 
magnitudes of the numbers given by the alcohols, affected as they are by complexity, 
are related to one another or to the chemical nature of the alcohols. 

Normal AloohoU.—On comparing the values given by the normal primary alcohols, 
the effect of OHj still appears to be constant, but instead of being 150, as in the 
case of other homologous series, is now reduced to 104. The comparison of the 
observed and calculated values using CHg = 104 is given in the following table, the 
valttO of methyl alcohol being taken as the starting point of the calculated numbers 
irooocxciv.—A. ' 4 s 
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Difference. 

Ohaerved. 

Calculated* 

Methyl alcohol. 

260 

260 

i 

Eihjl alcohol. 

867 

864 

3 

Propyl alcohol.| 

449 

468 


Batyl alcohol. 1 

1 

570 

572 

■I 



In deducing the v^ue of CHg the molecular viscosity work of propyl alcohol was 
ignored, as there is little doubt, from the low boiling-point of the sample, that its 
viscosity is aflPected by impurity. It is conceivable, of course, that the discrepancy 
in the case of this alcohol may be due to mathematical treatment of the results, for 
in the case of the alcohols Slotte’s formula is least satisfactoty, as drfjdt is so large 
that a small error in determining the slope corresponds to a large error in the 
ascertained viscosity. In this particular case, however, a graphical method of 
obtaining the slope led to practically the same result as the analytical method. The 
difference in the case of propyl alcohol is about 4 per cent., and in the case of ethyl 
and butyl alcohols the differences are only about ’6 per cent. It is therefore probable, 
that in normal primary fatty alcohols, CHj, as in other homologous series, corresponds 
to a constant change in molecular viscosity work, and that the magnitude of this 
change differs from that in other series, and is about 104 units. 

A primary straight chain alcohol may be represented as 

H(CH*),OH. 

on deducting values of nCHj, that is, n(104), from the observed values of the alcohols, 
the differences obtained correspond with the value of H... OH. 

The data are given in the table :— 


n. 


nCHg (calculated). 

H...OH. 

(observed). 

1 

260 

104 

156 

2 

367 

206 

169 

3 

449 

812 

187 

4 

570 

416 

154 


Propyl alcohol, as before, gives a number differing Considerably from the others; 
excluding this, we conclude that the probable value H ... OH is 156. 
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Aleohds .—^Tbe followiag tabl^ contains tbe obsei’ved values for the 
different grcmps of isinuerlc alcohols:— 


Pwpyl alcohd.. 

449 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

405 

Butyl alcohol. 

570 

Xsobutyl alcohol. 

529 

Trimethyl carbinol. 

480 

Inactive amyl alcohol . . , , . 

i (581 

Active amyl aloobol. 

654 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol .... 

627 



It is evident that although simple quantitative relations do not exist between 
corresponding members of the different classes of isomeric alcohols, yet the magnitudes 
of the molecular viscosity work vary in a regular way with the chemical nature of 
the substances. 

A normal alcohol has a larger value of the molecular viscosity-work than an isomeric 
iso-primary, or iso-secondary alcohol, and an iso alcohol has in turn a larger value than 
an isomeric tertiary alcohol. Of the two primary amyl alcohols, isobutyl carbinol 
has a larger value than secondary butyl carbinol. All the values conform to the rule 
that the higher the boiling-point, the higher is the molecular viscosity work. It is 
also seen from the table that the difference between a normal and an iso alcohol 
is now about 40 units as compared with 15 in the case of other compounds. 

On comparing the values of allyl alcohol and normal propyl alcohol with those of the 
corresponding iodides, the behaviour of the alcohols is again seen to be peculiar. 


--- 

Alcohol. 

Iodide. 

Propyl. 

449 

794 

Allyl.; 

434 

1 

737 

1 

15 

67 


, From the whole of these comparisons it is clear that in the case of the alcohols the 
values of the molecular viscosity work vary largely with the chemical nature of the 
subt^Anoe. In order to obtain some estimate of these variations and to see if they 
)are sulyect to any general role, the observed values for the brancbed-chain alcohols 
1*10, in the foUowii^ talde, compared with those calculated by means of the number's 

4 s 2 
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obtain^ from the nonoal primary alcohols fw CHj and H ... OH, no allowance being 
made for the branching of the atomic chain, &c. 



(observed). 

fftP (calculated). 

________ 

DiSerenco. 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

405 

468 

- 63 

Ifeobntyl alcohol. 

629 

572 

- 48 

Tertiary btxtyl alcohol . . . 

480 

572 

^ 92 

Inactive amyl alcohol . . . 

681 

676 

5 

Active amyl alcohol . * . . 

654 

676 

22 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . . . 

627 

676 

w149 


If the alcohols be now airanged in the order of the divergences from the calculated 
values, on writing out their formulee at length and so arranging that the HO group is 
placed at the end of each formula, there is at once an obvious relation between the 
constitution and the magnitude of the divergences. 



Divergence. 

i 

Formula. 

Inactive amyl alcohol . . 

4- 5 

CHj. 

NcH.CHo.CHjOH 

cu/ 

Active amyl alcohol. * . 


CHj.CHjv 

VH.CHgOH 

CH/ 

Isobntyl alcohol .... 

43 

CHjv 

>CHj.CHOH 

ch/ 

i 

Isopropyl alcohol . . . 

- G3 

CHj. 

>CHOH 

ch/ 

Trimethyl cai’biiiol . , . 

- 92 

‘ i 

CH.\ 

CH,>COH 

CHg 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . 

1 

-149 j 

i 

CHgv 

chAooh 1 

CHgCH/ ! 


In alcohols with two branches in the chain the more nearly the branching takes 
place to the HO group, or the nearer the rest of the molecule is to the HO group the 
larger is the divergence. If there are three branches in the chain the divergence is 
greater than if only two branchings occur, and is also greater the higher the 
mdecular weight of the alcohol. The divergence of the value for an alcohol with 4 
branched chain from that pf the correspohding straight chain compound is thus a 
function of the proximity of* the rest o£ the molecule to the HO group. In the case 
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of inactive amyl alcohol, the branching takas place so far from the HO group that it 
gives practically the value of a straight chain alcohol. 

The same rwult is apparent on comparing the deviations from the calculated values 
of the isomeric alcohols. 



Divei^ence. 

Formula. 

Propjl alooliol . 

- 19 

OHaCHsCHjOH 

Isopropyl aloobol , . , . 

G3 

CHay 

>CHOH 

CHa/ 

Butyl alcohol. 

1 

- 2 

OHsCHaCHjCHaOH 

Isobtttyl alcohol .... 

1 

- 43 

1 

CHa. 

>CHCHjOH 

ce/ 

Tn'methyl carbinol . . . 

- 02 

chAcoh 

CH/ 

Inactive amyl alcohol . . 

5 

CH 

“\cHaCHCHaOH 

CH/ 

i 

Active amyl alcohol . . . 

- 22 

CH.CH,. 

yCHCHaOH 

CE/ 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . 

-149 

CHaCHa\ 

CHa^COH 


The divergence is least in the case of the primary alcohols and is less for a 
secondary than for a tertiary alcohol. Of isomeric primary alcohols the one in 
which the branching of the chain occurs nearest to the hydroxyl group exhibits the 
largest deviation. Only one secondary alcohol occurs in the table, but of the two 
tertiary alcohols the one of higher molecular weight has the larger deviation. 

The values given by the alcohols although at first sight appareiitly anomalous 
are thus seen to be subject to regularity ; moreover they indicate most clearly that 
to the presence and relationships of the (HO) group in the fundamental molecule are 
to be asmbed the apparent discrepancies. 

Now it has already be«m indicated that the slope of the alcohol curves and indeed 
the whole general behaviour of the alcohols point to the presence of molecular 
aggre^tes in these liquids. It has also been stated that those liquids, which from 
various independent considerations give the most marked indication of containing such 
aggr^pates, are hydroxyl compounds. Hence it is most probable that the anomalous 
v^Ues for the viscosity magnitudes exhibited by the alcohols, more especially since 
they wn be connected with the presence of HO, are the result of the presence of 
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moleoular aggregates in the alcohols at the tem|)erBtare of contpanson. The values 
used for the molecular viscosity work in the case of the alcohols are therefor® not the 
aoiuid values of this quantity, since they involve the theoretical molecalar weights 
instead of the actual liquid molecular weights of the substances. They oan^ ther^ore, 
not be taken to repr^ent the same magnitude as is dealt with in the case of simply 
constituted liquids, but serve only to indicate how the whnple relationships which hold 
for such substauces are complicated by the presence of molecular complexea 

It would be interesting, no doubt, to ascertain with such data as are to hand, the 
actual value of the viscosity magnitudes, calculated from liquid molecular weights. 
But until the theoretical basis of Eoxvos’s method of estimating molecular complexity 
has been definitely established we do not see that much will be gained by instituting 
such a comparison. 

We are indeed inclined to believe that the question of the actual extent of the com¬ 
plexity will not be settled by the study of one single property but by a comparison of 
as many properties as are more or less immediately related to the acting molecule of 
a liquid substance. 

Results Obtained from Associated Liquids. 

The most satisfactory method of showing the presence of complexes in the hydroxy 
liquids which we have examined would be to compare the observed values with those 
calculated by means of the effect produced by hydroxyl oxygen in simply constituted 
liquids. The general conclusion which seems to flow from the physico-chemical 
evidence at present accumulated is, however, that a simply constituted hydroxy 
compound does not exist; all hydroxy compounds seem to contain molecular aggre- 
gatea Hence, the most that can be done is to show that the value of hydroxyl 
oxygen which applies to one series of substances, does not apply to another, and 
that, in the case of the same series, owing to variations in the complexity of indi¬ 
vidual members, the differences between the observed and calculated values are 
larger than in similar comparisons involving simply constituted liquids. Evidence 
may also be obtained on comparing the effects produced by a definite change in 
chemical composition on the viscosity magnitudes of the hydroxy liquids with those 
produced by the same change in the case of simply constituted liquids. 

The varying values wliioh, by the preceding mode of treatment, may be ascribed to 
hydroxyl oxygen in the acids, water, and the alcohols, and whidi may be affected to 
some extent by chemical constitution as well as molecalar ownplexity are as follows. 
The value of hydroxyl oxygen originally used was dmrived from the numbers given 1^ 
the acids wherein the “ rest" contained the Uiisaturaied carboxyl group, so that the 

value oi^ = 3^4 refers only to the arids. In the case of water, it has been shown 

that here the value of'V derived from the acids no longer applies. If tlm yalne of 
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hy^iec^ea 1>® takea to be aoroial, and to be H = — 64, tbe value of oxygen in water 
is 145 -f 128 =# 238. 

In ibe normal alcohols, since H . . . OH ^ 156, using the normal value for 
hydrogen, 

156 + 128 = 284. 

The values which may thus be ascribed to oxygen, when linking hydrogen to the 
various groups in these compounds, are given below. 


^CO) 0—(H). Linking hydrogen to carboxyl in an acid = 180. 

(H)—O—{H) „ » hydrogen in water = 233. 

„ a saturated rest in a normal alcohol = 284. 


The value which, by the above method of calculation, may be ascribed to O, is seen 
from the table to be larger for water than for an acid, and largest of all for an alcohol. 
The preceding discussion has also shown how the behaviour of the alcohols is probably 
related to the effect which the (HO) group exerts upon the rest of the molecule, and 
it is now indicated that this effect is greater in the case of an alcohol than in that of 
any other of the liquids examined. 

The values for CH^ given by the viscosity coefficients of the acids, it will be 
remembered, varied irregularly as the series was ascended. The same is true for the 
values given by molecular viscosity and molecular viscosity work. 

Although in these latter cases the mean effect of CHj is not far removed from that 
of simply-constituted liquids, coupled with the peculiar behaviour of isobutyric acid 
as compared with other iso compounds, the irregularities observed point to the 
peculiar behaviour of the acids which is so obvious in glancing at their viscosity- 
curves and which is no doubt to be ascribed to molecular complexity. 

The normal alcohols appear to give a constant value for CHj, which is decidedly 
different from that given by simply-constituted liquids. Moreover, the variation m 
the numbers for isomeric alcohols is enormous when compared with that given by the 


other liquids, the acids included. 

All the above facts point to the molecular complexity of the hydroxy hquids 
which we have examined, and also to the conclusion that if complexity, ^ dis¬ 
tinguished from the purely chemical constitution of simple molecules, is the sole 
cause of the irregularities, it exerts a much more profound effect in the case of the 
alcohols than in any of the other liquids. This last conclusion is further supported 


by the comparisons made at different slopes. 

It will be remembered that, on passing from one slope to another, the viscosi y 
magnitudes of water and the acids alter to the same extent as those of the 
liquids. The alcohols, however, do not follow the same ^ 

will be seen later (p. 692), on pasting to a new slope, the extent to whic e 
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visiQomty alters is different fer each alcohol and is related to its chemical nature. 
These results are but additional expressions of the marked differences which 
obviously exist between the viscosity-curves of the alcohols and those of all the 
other liquids. 

Conclusions relating to Molecular Viscosity Work at Equal Slope. 

The results here obtained are of precisely the same nature as those discussed under 
molecular viscosity. More detail has been given to show that the substances 
which give deviations from the calculated values fall into two classes. In the first 
the deviations are to be attributed to chemical constitution, as similar disturbing 
effects may be detected in the magnitudes of other physical properties which do not 
seem to be affected by molecular complexity. In the second are those substances 
like the acids, water, and the alcohols, for which the disturbing factor is, no doubt, 
molecular complexity, the effect produced in this way, in the case of the alcohols, 
being dependent upon their chemical nature. 


Generality of the Kesults Obtained at Equal Slope. 


One of the most important points which has to be discussed in connection with any 
physico-chemical investigation is the question of the generality of the results. WiU 
the relationships obtained at one series of comparable temperatures be the same at 
any other series chosen according to the same system, but having different magnitudes 
from those first employed ? For example, will relations between specific molecular- 
volume measured 'at the ordinary boiling-point be the same at other temperatures 
of equal vapour pressure ? 

In the case of viscosity the question is: Are the results obtained independent of 
the magnitude of the slope ? It has already been shown that on comparing as many 
liquids as could be compared at slopes 'O 4323 and practically the same results 

are obtained in each case. Instead, however, of testing the question by means of a 
method like the above, which relates to particular cases, it is possible to treat the 
question in a general way by emplojring Slottb’s formula. 

From 17 = c/(a f)*, it follows tW — drildt, or the slope S, is given by 


S = 


ne 


(« + <)“+>-* 


and 


S...... = (rV''”" X ^ = i -f- . 

\ r / {» + tf /> (« + 0" 

/ c Y/{»+J) 

^ = W * 
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Consequently^ 

where is expressed in terms of the slope. 

Let ^A,> Voi> b® t'lio viscc»ity coefficients of the liquids A, B, C, &c., measured 
at the slope Sj, and let &c., be the corresponding coefficients at the slope 

s*. 

Then, if the relations between »/a,. ^b,. &c > nre the same as those between 
ijCff , that is, if the relations are to be independent of the vtdue of the 
slope, it is evident that the ratios 

i?a,/’ 7 a.. VbJvb,^ VcJvc., &c., must be equal. 

But ’Pbjj &o-» can be expressed in terms of the slope S^, and may be written 

&c., 

and 1 )^, &c., can be in the same way expressed in terms of the slope 82 and 
written 

^aS3»*/(«* + *), &c., 

and hence, if the relationships between ija,> V^> ’ 7 c,> &c., are to be the same as those 
between rji,, 17 ^,, ific,, &c., it follows that the values of ratios 

&C., must be equal, 

and since in comparisons at equal slopes Sj and S 2 have the same value for all the 
liquids, it follows that the comparisons will be independent of the slope if 

^*a/(ua "b 1) “ %/(% "b 1) — ^c. 

That is, if = »J'b = Uc, &c. 

So far as Slotte’s formula goes, it is thus indicated that for the comparisons to be 
general the value of n should be the same for all the liquids. 

It has already been stated that, from the mode in which n is deduced, its value is 
fleeted by circumstances more or less accidental. It is satisfectory, however, to fnd, 
on comparing the values of n for all the liquids, with the exception of aldehyde and 
the alcohols, that the variatiem is comparatively smalL 

The Mowing table contains the mean value of n as given by the different series of 
liquids, the alcohols and aldehyde excluded:— 


MDOOOXonr.—A. 


4 T 
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Values of n* 

10 Fatty hydrocarbons. 

6 Iodides.. 

1*9 

17 

9 Bi^omides.. . . . . 

1-8 

10 Cbloridofi. 

17 

5 Acids. 

19 

4 Ketones. 

1-9 

2 Anhydrides. 

17 

4 Sulphur compounds. 

6 Aromatic hyaroearbotis. 

17 

17 

Nitrogen peroxide. 

17 

Water. .. 

1-5 

Ethyl ether. 

1-5 

Bi'omine. 

1-4 

Mean of means. 

176 


BVom the 60 liquids above given, it is evident that the value of n is, in general, 
between r6 and 1*9, and does not differ much from 176. 

Fi’om this mean value it is possible to calculate the value of the ratio of the 
viscosities at the slopes employed, that is, the value of 


Viscosity coeflicieut at slope *04987 
Viscosity coefficient at slope •0^323 ’ 


for, by the previous discussion, the ratio is equal to 

(Si/Ss)''/(»+0 or (•0*987/-04323)^‘W*’'«, 

v/hich is equal to 2'04. 

The mean value of this ratio obtained directly for the 33 liquids which could 
be compared at the two slopes, was, as already stated, 2*03, which closely agrees 
with the value obtained above by using the value of n deduced from the whole of the 
60 liquids included in the table. 

From the reasons already given regarding the unsatisfactory character of the 
method of obtaining the constants in Slottb’s formula* this agreemmit is of consider¬ 
able importance, and seems to indicate that formuhe may yet be obtained of the type 
tuied by Slotte in which n is the same for all substances such as those under con* 
sideration. 

If this should be possible, since 

it is evident that p is the quantity peculiar to each liquid which should be used in 
chemico-physical comparisons. If, at present, values of p be fimnd for each liqta^ 
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by flf tbe varying nmnbenB obteined for n, these values can in general ' 

iwjt be directly connected with the chemical nature of the substances, for sucb 
fortuitous variaiaons in the value of w as those given by pentane and isopentane 
mask general relationships. 

It is ftlao indicated that the general relation which connects the viscosities of all 
tbe foregoing liquids with the slope is 

(vxM = 

so that knowing 171 at the slope Si, it is possible to calculate 172 its value at' the new 
slope S 3 . 

The Alcohols .—As already stated, one formula of the type used by Slotte was not 
capable of representing with sufficient accuracy the observed values for the higher 
alcohols over the entire range between 0 ° and the boiling-pt)int. It has already been 
stated, and it is evident from the table on p. 578, that even when several short range 
formulee are employed the values obtained for n are markedly in excess of the 
average value 1'76 obtained from the other substances. It is also evident from the 
different formulae obtained from the same alcohol that the value of n is not constant 
but falls as the temperature rises. This variation Would probably take place in the 
case of any experimental curve if several formulae were deduced according to the 
method employed, inasmuch as a similar change is noticeable in the values of n as 
given by the formulae for water. 

This variation indicates that the magnitude of n is dependent upon the particular 
region of the curve to which the formula refers, and when it is remembered that for 
no two liquids is the portion of the curve compared between 0 and the boiling-point 
of the same extent, the variation lends further support to the idea that with such a 
method as that employed in deducing Slottb’s formula, little stress need be put upon 
such slight changes in the value of n as have been found for the majority of the liquids. 

The general mean of the 22 values obtained for n in all the formulae relating to 
the alcohols is 3-53, and this value differs so much from the mean value 1-76 obtained 
for the other liquids, that it is without doubt connected with the generic difference in the 
behaviour of the alcohols which is expressed in the peculiar shape of their viscosity 

This large value for n, especially when it is borne in mind that for the alcohols 0 
has also large values, also indicates that at a larger value of the slope their viscosity 
coefficients wiU not be related to those of the other liquids in the same way as at 

dope * 04987 , but will be relatively larger. . , 

From the unsatisfactory nature of the formula for the alcohols, it was not possible 
to estimate this difference by a general method. A new value of the slope was 
therefore chosen, and the corresponding values of 17 determined for the alcohols, and 

as many as possible of the other liquids. i. 

tim value of the slope which appeared to be the most suitable was *037498, viz., that 

4 T 2 
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possessed by butyric acid at 0°. At this value of the slope, only 5 Uquids other 
tban the alcohols oould be compared, and in the following tables are given the ralnes 
of ^ and t the tempemture, for these liquids at the previous slope *0*987, and the new 
slope *054798. As before, i) is expressed in dynes per sq. centim. X 10®. 



•Slope *04987. 

Slope *034798. 

i'H- 

t'. 

v'* 

t". 

n 

V * 

Formic acid. 

71-7 

758 

137 

2057 

277 

Butyric acid. 

65-7 

796 


2283 

2-87 

Ethylene bromide , , . . 

68-8 

906 


2397 


Propylene bromide .... 

667 

893 

- 27 

2425 

2 71 

Isobutylene bromide . . . 

83-3 

875 

147 

2400 

274 

Moan , . . * . 

274 


Here it is again evident that* the coefficients are related at slope *0347 9 8, in 
practically the same way as at slope *0*987, as the value of the ratio of the viscosities 
at the two slopes is practically constant and equal to 2*74. It is also signihcaut that 
the viJue of the ratio calculated on the assumption that n has the mean value 1*70, 
by means of the formula 

(* 084798 /* 0 * 987 )'’'®'*'® 

is exactly the value fotmd above, viz., 2*74. 

This goes to show that at temperatures which differ so widely as those of the 
original slope *0*323 and of the final slope *034798, the difference being about 140°, the 
viscosity coefficients are related in practically the same way, even in the case of 
liquids like the acids and the dibromides. 

With the alcohols, however, this is not the case. The following table contains the 
values of the alcohols at slopes *0*987 and *0347 98. Methyl alcohol is not included in 
the tables, as the temperature corresponding with the larger slope appears to be as 
low as — 48”. 
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Slope 

Slope ‘0g4798. 

v'h"- 


V* 


U 

* 


0 


0 



Ethyl fhlcohol...... 

58'5 

606 

- 9-85 

2191 

3-61 

Propyl aloohol. 

866 

560 

25-4 

1976 

3-53 

Butyl alcohol. 

95-6 

675 

35-6 

1980 

3*44 

I»opT?oprl alcohol .... 

829 

490 

31-7 

1673 

3-41 

Isobutyl aloohol .... 

99*6 

625 

46-9 

1747 

3-33 

Inactive amyl aloohol . . . 

106-2 

574 

49-7 

1865 

3-25 

Active amyl alcohol . . . 

104-7 

555 

63-7 

1745 

3-14 

Trimethyl carbinol.... 

90-9 

461 

49-0 

1495 

3-24- 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . . 

93-9 

490 

49-1 

1500 

3-06 

Allyl alcohol. 

63-1 

610 

4-3 

1D4G 

3-19 


The value of the ratio ij'Vi?', instead of being 274, is now considerably greater, 
being on the average 3’33. It is thus evident that the mode in which the magnitude 
of the viscosity coefficients of the alcohols varies with the value of the slope is different 
from that of the whole of the other liquids. It is further indicated that, although the 
value of the ratio is somewhat the same for aU the alcohols, yet it depends to some 
extent on their chemical nature, as it is smaller the higher the molecular weight for 
alcohols of like constitution, and, in the case of alcohols of the same molecular weight, 
it is smaller the more branched the atomic chain, or the lower the boiling-point, as is 
seen from the following table :— 


Propyl. 

8-53 

Butyl. 

3-44 

Inactive amyl .... 

.3-25 

iBopropyl .... 

i 

i 

3-41 

Isobutyl. 

Trimethyl carbinol . 

3-33 

324 

Active amyl. 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol . 

314 

3*06 


It is thus apparent that not only are the magnitudes of the viscosity coefficients of 
all the alcohols determined at any one slope, peculiar, but also the manner in which 
the values of the coefficients change with the slope. With such data as are to hand, 
it would seem that relations between the viscosity coefficients of the other liquids are 
of the same kind, no matter what slope be used. The mode in which the values for 
the alcohols are related to those for the other liquids depends, however, on the slope, 
'and, further, the relations between the values for the alcohols themselves seem to 
d^j«hd pn the value of the slope, and to suffer s%ht variations which are related to 
the^t* chemical nature. 

There is little doubt that methyl alcohol behaves in the same way as the higher 
alcohols, for the value given by it for the quotient 
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1 ) at alope 'O^SST 
fl at bIo^ *04823 

was 2*24, which is higher than the mean value g^ven by the other liquids, via., 2*08. 

Here we again have definite evidence that the alcohols exhibit |>eouliarities which 
have no existence in the case of the other liquids. Even the acids which, like the 
alcohols, contain molecular aggregates, give no marked indication of exceptional 
behaviour at different slopes. Between the groupO of acids and alcohols there must, 
therefore, be a generic diflerence which may ultimately be related to the fact that for 
an alcohol the HO group, which is the most active part of the molecule so far as vis¬ 
cosity is concerned, is in connection with a saturated “ rest," whereas, for an acid 
the “ rest ” is unsaturated. 

In the preceding discussion regarding the generality of the results, viscosity coeffi¬ 
cients only have been dealt with; similar conclusions hold, however, for molecular 
viscosity and molecular viscosity work, as the molecular area and molecular volume vary 
so slowly with temperature as compared with viscosity, and the relations between them 
at the temperatures of equal slope are so nearly independent of the magnitude of the 
slope, that the change in the viscosity coefficient itself need alone be considered. 


Comparisons in which a different Slope is employed for bach Liquid. 

If it is eventually established that a formula of the type used by Slotte represents 
the true temperature-function of viscosity, and also that in such a formula n varies 
from liquid to liquid, from what has been said it is evident that comparisons at the 
same slope will not be general, but will vary with the magnitude of the slope. 
Under such conditions it is obvious, therefore, that to obtain general results the 
slope must vary from liquid to liquid, and the following method indicates how the 
question may be approached, the conditions to be fulfilled being :— ^ 

(1.) That the comparisons shall be general. 

(2.) That the results obtained shall be related to the chemical nature of the 
substances. 

(1.) For generality, it has already been shown that the following relation must 
hold 

Now if Saj, Ac., differ from 8b,, &c., that is, if the slope varies from liquid to liquid, 
slopes can be chosen so as to satisfy the above relation in axi indefinite number of ways. 

(2.) It appears, however, from all the preceding comparisohs that chemical relations 
will only be made evident when the slopes are nearly the same; hence for chemical 
relations ,Sa,» Sb,, Ac., must be approximately equal, and, of course, Sa,, Sb^ Ao., must^ 
be approximately equal. 

If slopes be chosen, therefore, according to some definite system, and fulfilling the 
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ab^ve ^Qon^itioDs, the reeults will be geneir&I, and related to the chemical nature of 

the Substance. 

By trial we have found that if slopes be chosen which satisfy the relationship 

(K • ^ = (Sb. . %. ^ = &c., 

or, 

(S^. Ha . 0a‘"“* ^ *»)’**/^’‘* - (Sb. . % • ^ ^ &C-. 


the condition for generality is fulfilled, the slopes obtained are almost the same, and 
they are chosen according to a system, as the constants employed are c and n, which 
occur in the formulro of the particular liquids. 

The samft conditions are also satisfied if instead of either (« + or 

be substituted in the above equations. 

At all these conditions of comparisons, however, the stoichiometric relationships 
are no more definite than at temperatures of equal slope. We do not propose, 
therefore, in the present state of the question, to give details of the results obtained. 
The above discussion, however, may serve to show how it is possible by means of 
elope comparisons, and with a simple formula like that of Slotte b, to insure that 
the results obtained shall be general, even when n varies. 

The fact that the above somewhat complex methods lead to no better physico¬ 
chemical relations than the simple method of equal slopes, may also be taken as a 
further indication that, at least for Uquids in which the molecular complexity does 
not change with the temperature, in a formula of the type employed, if it could 
be made to agree more closely with actual observations, the constant n would 
be the same. This again indicates that at temperatures of equal slope the results 
may be taken to be general as well as comparable. 


Condtmons relating to the Generality of the Beavlts Obtained at the Temperatures of 
Equal Slope, and to the Comparisons in lohich a Different Slope is Employed 
for each Liquid, 

1. From the preceding discussion it is evident that over such temperature-ranges 
as our observations extend the results obtained at a particular value of the slope 
may be regarded as general for aU liquids, with the exception of the alcohols 

where the relationships vary slightly as the slope alters. ^ i i • 

2. It is further indicated that in the present state of the question equal slope is 
the most suitable condition at which to compare the viscosities of different liquids. 


OOMPABIBONS OF THE MAONirUDES OF THE TeMFERATURES OF EqUAL SlOPE. 

itt ttie preceding comparisons we have been concerned with the values of the 
varione viscosity magnitudes oorret^nding with points on the viscosity curves 
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lit wMoh dii/dt is the same for the di£Qarezit suhntstnces. Instead of oompMa&g the 
Talttes of the viscosity at these points we may equally well deal with the maghitudM 
of the temp^tures at which the sl<^ is the same for the various substances. In 
what follows an attempt is made to idiow how the magnitudes of the temperatures of 
equal slope are related to the chemical nature of the substances^ and, also, how the 
relationships obtained at any one slope are affected on passing to a new value of 
the slope. 

Tbmfbratuiies = <' in degrees Centigrade at which the slope is *0000323. 

Homologues. 




• Difference. 

Pentane. 


- 6-4 

Q 





28-9 


Hexaue. 


20-5 

206 


Heptane. 


411 

230 


Octane. 


641 



Isopentane. 


- 4-4 

20-4 


Isohexane. 


160 

19-7 


Isoheptane . 


35-7 



Isoprene. 


- 121 

21-8 


DWlyl. 


9-7 



Methyl iodide .... 


42-9 

18-6 


Ethyl iodide . . . , 


61-5 

22-1 


Propyl iodide .... 


83-6 



Isopropyl iodide . , . 


79-9 

17-7 


Isobtttyl iodide . . . 

• a • • 

97-6 



Ethyl bromide .... 

• • » ♦ 

26-9 

27-8 


Propyl bromide . . . 

S • V • 

84-7 



Isopropyl bromide . , 


81-6 

i 24-8 


Isobntyl bromide . . . 

a » « • 

76'4 



Ethylene bromide. . . 

• « « # 

147'8 

- 3-2 


Propylene bromide . . 

a « • * 

144-6 
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Homologued (^^ontinued). 



f. 

Difference. 

laopropyl cUoride. 

21 A 

28-8 

Isobatyl cUoride. 

50-2 


Methylene chloride. 

37-1 

66-6 

Ethylene chloride .. 

937 


Methyl sulphide ....... 

5-7 

(19-8) 

Ethyl sulphide. 

45-2 

Dimethyl ketone. 

17-8 

(16-3) 

Diethyl ketone *. 

50*5 


Methyl ethyl ketone. 

437 

12-8 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

66-5 


Formic acid. 

138-7 

-15-8 

Acetic acid. 

122-9 

- 6-2 

Propionic acid. 

116-7 

21-6 

Bntyric acid. 

138-3 


Acetic anhydride. 

99-8 

(7-1) 

Propionic anhydride. 

114-0 


Beuaene. 

75-9 

- 8-1 

Toluene. 

67-8 

10-1 

Ethyl hensene. 

77-9 



From the above table it is seen that for most series an increment of CH 3 brings 
about an increase in the temperature of slope, which varies within moderate limits on 
pasmng from one series to another. The dibromides, the acids, and benzene give, 
however, negative differences, and the diohlorides a large positive difference. These 
irrs^tdatities are but further indications of the peculiarities which have already been 
noted in connection with these substances. 

4 tr 


jnxjccxcnr.—A. 
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CcmKiiSPOKDma Compounds. 



Iodide. 

Bromide. 

Chloride. 

Aoid« 

Alcohol. 


1 '. 

Di«. 

t\ 

Dur. 

r. 

DUE. 


Diff. 


Methjl . • 
Ethyl . . 
Propyl . . 
Butyl . . 

42-9 

61-6 

83-6 

• * 

o 

34-6 

28-9 

« • 

0 

26-9 

64-7 

« * 

o 

• • 

28-3 

• * 

0 

• • 

26-4 

• • 

-95-8 

-61-4 

-381 

» • 

138-7 

122-9 

116-7 

188-3 

-33*6 

76-5 

Isopropyl . 
Isobutyl 

79-9 

97-6 

283 

210 

51-6 

76-6 

80-2 

26-4 

214 

50*2 

-31-5 

129-1 



Allyl. . . 

82-0 

31-2 

60-8 

80-5 

20-3 





Ethyleno . 

I * * 

• « 

147-8 

(27-0) 

93.7 






In the case of simply constituted liquids, the same alteration in molecular weight 
brings about approximately the same alteration in temperature. The compound of 
highest molecular weight has also the highest temperature. The complex liquids— 
methyl alcohol and the acids—do not obey these rules, but give large negative diffe¬ 
rences which, in the case of the acids, diminish with rise in molecular weight. 


Normal Propyl and Allyl Compounds. 



Normal propyl. 

Difference. 

AllyJ. 



Hydrocarbons. 

20-6 

(5-4) 

o 

9-7 

Iodides :. 

83-6 

1-6 

820 

Bromides. 

U-7 

8-9 

60-8 

Chlorides ... 

26-4 

6-1 

20-3 


Ethylene and Acetylene Bromides. 



Ethylene. 

Difference, 

1 

Acetylene. 

f. 

i 


Bromide. 

, 

147*8 

44*8 

103-0 


A normal propyl compound has invambly a slightly higher temperature than the 
oorresponding allyl compound. The differences thus obtained, unlike what holds 
the differences in the viscqsity magnitudes at equal slope, dbow no agreement With 
that given by the dibromides. 
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IisoLOGOiTS Hydrocarbons. 




CnHj,. 1 

_i 

O.H 


C,H 


n. 

t. 

Dm. 

1 

t'. 1 

Diff. 

t'. 

Diff. 

f. 


0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

o 

5 

- 5-4 

14-8 

-20-2 

6-7 

-121 


75-9 

6 

20-6 

• • 

• • 

10-8 

9-7 

1 -55-4 

7 

411 

• • 

• • 

f » 1 

• • 

1 ._26-7 

67-8 

8 

641 

« • 

1 

i 

• • 

1 

• • 

I -13-8 

77-9 


On converting a saturated into a straight-chain unsaturated hydrocarbon the 
temperature of slope is lowered, amylene giving a larger difference than isoprene or 
diallyl. The large negative values of the differences given by the aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons point to the influence of the ring-grouping, and their variation to the 
anomalous behaviour of benzene already noted. 


Substitution of Halogen for Hydrogen. 



ORU2ffBr2« 

Diff. 

0 «H|j,+iBr. 

ChlonnetharieB. 




t\ 


t'. 

Diff. 

2 

14^8 

120-9 

26-9 

Methylene cUoride 

3°71 

0 

29-5 

3 

144-6 

89-9 

54-7 

Chloroform .... 

66 6 

38-3 

4 Iso. 

161-3 

84-9 

76-4 

Carbon tetrachloride . 

1049 

1 


On substituting bromine for hydrogen the temperature is largely increased, and 
the amount varies somewhat with the chemical nature of the substance. The succes¬ 
sive replacement of hydrogen by chlorine increases the temperature by different 

amounts. 

Compounds differing by a Carbon Atom. 



f. 

Difference. 



Difference. 

TetzadhlonnethAne . . 

Teimoltloretiijrlezie . . 

10 ^ 

98-4 

o 

-6-5 

Mtthyl alcohol.... 

Aldehyde ..... 

76-5 

-16-8 

o 

-93 3 


The ento want of agreement between the values of tiie differenoes given in the 

4 V 2 
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above comparisons is, no doubt, the result both of chemical constitution and of the 
molecular complexity of methyl alcohol. 


ISOMEBS. 


Normal and Iso Compounds. 



Normal. 

Iso. 

. 

Ditference. 

t'. 

' Pentanes. 

o 

- 6'4 

o 

-10 

U 

- 4-4 

Hexanes. 

20-5 

4-5 

16-0 

Heptanes. 

411 

5*4 

85-7 

Propyl iodides. 

83-6 

3-7 

79*9 

Propyl bromides .... 

54-7 

31 

61-6 

Propyl chlorides .... 

264 

5-0 

21-4 

Butyric acids. 

1.38-3 

9-2 

129-1 


A normal compound has a temperature •which is in general slightly larger than 
that of the corresponding iso compound. The large difference given by the acids 
is, in aU probability, the result of complexity. 


Aromatic Hydrocarbons. 




Difference, 


a 

o 

Ortho-xylene ....... 

91-3 

~-13-4 

Ethyl benzene.. 

77-9 

- 7-3 

Meta«xylene. 

70 6 j 

1 

4'5 

Para-xylene. 

1 

75'1 



The large difference given by ortho-xylene is connected with the striking peculiarity 
in the course of the curve for this substance, as compared with those of the other 
isomers. The temperatures of the other isomers differ at most by some 8®. 


Diohlorbthanbs. 




Difference. 


o 


Ethylene chloride . 

93-7 

-41-6 

Ethylidene chloride . . . . . 

52-2 



The symmetrical compound has here by far the higher temperature. 
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IsOMEBic Ketones. 




Difference. 

Dtethjl ketane. 

Methyl propyl ketone • . . . 

0 

505 

66’5 

0 

60 


Of the two ketones, the symmetrical compound has slightly the lower temperature. 
Here, as in the case of all other comparisons, the chlorethanes differ from the 
ketones. 

TeMPERATUKES = t" IN DEGREES CENTIGRADE AT WHICH THE SlOPE IS •0000987. 

At slope ’0*987 the temperature differences obtained on making comparisons of the 
kind {^ven in the preceding tables are practically of the same order as are there 
represented. This result follows from the fact that the ratios of the absolute tem¬ 
peratures of the two slopes are practically constant. 

The mean value of the ratio, 

Absolute temperature at slope ’0*323 
Absolute temperature at slope ’0*987 

for the thirty-four possible comparisons is I’23, the average divergence from the 
mean being *017, or about 1’4 per cent. It is also worthy of note that the liquids 
giving the largest divergences were water, benzene, and formic acid; the differences 
were all negative, and about 5’7 per cent, in the case of water, aind 3’3 per cent, in 
the case of the other two liquids. 

That the temperature differences are of the same order at any slope was also 
verified by comparisons made at various slopes which are not discussed in this paper. 

It now remains to examine how the temperatures given by the alcohols at elope 
0*987 are related to one another. The results are expressed in the following tables:— 





HoHOLoeDm 



t". 

Difi'erence. 

Etliyl alcohol. 

68-5 

o 

28*0 

Propyl alcohol. 

86-5 

9-1 

Butyl alcohol. 

96-6 


Isopropyl alcohol 

82-9 


Isobutyl alcobol. 

99-6 

1 16-7 

6-6 

Inactive amyl alcohol .... 

106-2 


Trimethyl carbinol. 

90-9 

2-9 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol ... 

93-8 



It is seen from the above table that the differences, although alivays positive, vary 
to a most marked extent in the case of the alcohols as compared with simply consti¬ 
tuted liquids. 

Normal and Iso alcohols. 



Normal. 

Difference. 

Iso. 

t". 

1 


Propyl. 

Butyl. 

86-5 

95-6 

o 

3-6 

-4-0 

82-9 

99-6 


Here again the alcohols are peculiar, as the differences are positive and negative, 
whereas for the other liquids the corresponding differences are, in general, positive. 


Normal Propyl and Allyl Alcohols. 



i". 

Difference. 


0 

0 

Propyl alcohol. 

86-5 

23-4 

Allyl alcohol. 

63-1 



The large vaiue of the difference given by the comparison of normal propyl and 
allyl alcohols is a further instance of the peculiarities of the alcohols. 
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l^MPEEAtCil^ =a: IN DBQBEES ObNTIGRADE AT WHICH THE SLOPE IS *000479. 

In ordbr to asoeiiiam if the values of the temperature differences given by the 
alobhols Would be of the same nature at another slope^ values were obtained for the 
ratio 

Abeolute temperature at slope -Q^OS? 

Absolute temperature at slope ‘0g479 

Five liquids other than the alcohols, namely, formic and butyric acids, and ethylene, 
propylene, and isobutylene bromides, were also available for this comparison. These 
five liquids gave practically the same values for the ratio, the mean value being 1*24, 
and the average divergence *012, or about *90 per cent. These liquids behave, there¬ 
fore, at the large slope *03479 just 6U3 they did at the smaller slopes. The alcohols, 
however, do not obey this rule, for they give ratios which are not the same, but vary 
from liquid to liquid, and are in general less than 1*24. 

The values of f' the ordinary temperatures at slope *04987, and the values of t"' 
the ordinary temperatures at slope * 03479 , together with the ratios of these tempera¬ 
tures on the absolute scale, are given iu the following table :— 



t" 

r. 

Ratio. 

Ethyl alcohol. 

S8-5 

o 

- 9*8 

1*26 

Propyl alcohol. 

86‘5 

25-4 

1*20 

Batjl alcohol . . . . » 

95-6 

35-6 

119 

Isopropyl alcohol .... 

82*9 

31*7 

1*17 

IsoDtityl alcohol .... 

99-6 

46*9 

1*17 

Isoamyl (inactive) alcohol . 

105*2 

49*7 

1*17 

ActiFC amyl alcohol ... 

104*7 

63*7 

1*16 

Trimethyl carhinol . . . 

90*9 

49*0 

1*13 

Dimethyl ethyl carhinol 

93*8 

49*1 

1*14 

Allyl alcohol. 

63*1 

4*3 

1*21 



For a nomal alcohol the ratio is about 1*21 ; for an isoalcohol, about 1*17 ; and for 
a tertiary alcohol, about 1*18. The alcohols again differ in their behaviour from the 
great majority of the other liquids, and their peculiarities, as is shown in tiie above 
table, are related to their chemical nature. 


Conoltisions relating to Temperaiurea of Equal Slope. 

The preceding tables show that .* 

1. The magnitudes of the temperatures of equal slope vary in a regular way with 
the dbemioal nature of the substances, exc^t in the case of liquids like formic acid, 
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benzene, and propylene dibromide, giving viscosity curves which are abnormal when 
compared with those of their homologues. 

2. The temperature relationships may also be r^atded as general, and thus 
independent of the value of the slope, except in the case of the alcohols, which, in tliis 
respect, as in that of viscosity at equal slope, are anomalous 

General Conolubions regarding Phybioo-ohbmioal Oomparbons. 

It is evident from the foregoing tables that the liquids showing irregularity in the 
magnitudes of their temperatures of equal slope are the dihalogen compounds, the 
acids, benzene, ortho-xylene, the alcohols, &c., and these are the liquids which were 
shown both by the graphical and algebraical treatment of our results to possess 
viscosity-curves haying courses which were peculiar as compared with those of the 
majority of other related substances. Although at equal slope the viscosity-magni¬ 
tudes of many of these compounds, the acids included, exhibit more or less different 
relationships, yet when we consider the magnitudes of the temperatures at equal 
slope, the peculiarities of the substances stand out as clearly as before. This points 
to the conclusion that, if the disposition of the curve of a substance is peculiar as 
compared with those of related substances, then no matter how we choose the con¬ 
ditions of comparison the original peculiarity expressed by the cmwe must still exist 
and may be discovered by regarding the results from different points of view. 

Since the magnitude of the boiling-point of a substance is more or less definitely 
related to its chemical nature, if we choose the boiling-point as the condition of 
comparison, we insure that the temperatures of the substauoes will exhibit more or 
less definite physico-chemical relationships; and hence the viscosity-magnitudes of 
those liquids which ^ve peculiar viscosity-curves will not be definitely related at the 
boiling-point. This we have seen to be the case. Similar considerations apply in the 
case of other physical properties. 

At equal slope, on the other hand, we have found that the viscosity-magnitudes of 
many of the peculiar substances accord with the regular behaviour of those of most 
of the other liquids, but, as has just been shown, the peculiarities, although they 
no longer exist in magnitudes of the viscosities, are clearly indicated by the magnitudes 
of the temperatures. 

This argument does not necessarily prove that for the purposes of physico-chemical 
comparisons the boiling-point has as much to recommend it as a temperature of equal 
slope; indeed, the latter, both by the results obtained ancTirom general considerations, 
seems to be by far the more preferable. The real conclusion indicated is that to use a 
system of temperatures of comparison merely for the sake of obtaining and discussing 
the magnitudes of physical properties at those temperatures, is but a partial method of 
arriving at a true estimate of the b^viour of the substances, for that behaviour is 
expressed, not only in the magnitude of the physical property^ but also in the 
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ittsgEuib^ oi tibe temperatoe. At eqti^ slope the viscosity of benzene, say, although 
its viiCKMid^ curve is peouUar, accords with those of higher homologues, and, indeed, 
of most h<nnologouB substances. Benzene may therefore be said to be comparable 
wi^ Other substances at equal slope, but it has still to be explained why the 
temperature of bezusene is higher than that of its higher homologue at equal slope, 
ifor this temperature relation is the reverse of what holds for almost all simply* 
constituted Hquids. 

It follows, therefore, from the above general discussion, ( 1 ) that a comprehensive 
view of the physioo-ohemical relationships of a series of substances can only be 
obtained by studying the variation of the physical property over as wide a range of 
temperature as possible; ( 2 ) that the graphical or a^braical representation of the 
results so obtained will indicate whether particular members of a series are exceptional 
in behaviour as compared with their congeners ; and (3) if such exceptional behaviour 
occurs, it may be detected either in the viscosity-magnitude or the temperature, no 
matter whether we use the boiling-point, a corresponding temperature, or a tempera¬ 
ture of equal slope as the condition of comparison. 

OiHEai Methods or Obtaining and Compabing Viscosity-magnitudes. 

It might at first sight be supposed that the most suitable method of obtaining 
physico-chemical relationships vould have been to deal with the curves expressing the 
relatione between temperature and the molecular viscosity (ijcP) or the molecular 
viscosity work {r)cP), instead of concerning ourselves, as we have done, with the 
curves for 17 , the viscosity coefficient. 

From the fact, however, that molecular aggregation affects the values of d* and 
to an extent which cannot at present be satisfactorily estimated, we concluded that 
the question should, in the first instance, be approached by deducing slopes from the 
curves for the viscosity coefficients, and not from curves involving the quantities d® 
and d®. 

We have, however, made a series of comparisons using curves for molecular 
viscosity, theoretical values of being used in obtaining them. The result of this 
method is, that the constants in Slotte’s formula, and the coefficients ^ and y in the 
mo difie d formula, the values of the temperatures of equal slope, and the values 
of the molecular viscosity read off at these temperatures, although differing in 
magnitude from those already given, exhibit amongst themselves practically the same 
gmieral xelataonships as have already been described. 

ilie HAwtw conclusions apply to the method in which curves for molecular viscosity 
work are employed. 
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XI. Preliminary Seaport on the Re8uit$ obtained mth the Prismatic Cameras 
during the Toted Eclipse of the Sun, April 16, 1893. 

ByJ. Norman Lookybr, C.B., F.R.8. 

Beoeived February 22,—^Read May 10, 1894. 

[Platbs 9-11.] 

During the total eclipse of 1871 observations were made by Respighi and myself 
with spectroscopes deprived of collimators, and a series of rings was seen corre¬ 
sponding to the different rays emitted by the corona and prominences. The phenomena 
were so distinct that I made arrangements for a repetition of the observations during 
the eclipse of 1875, and an instrument, which received the name of “piismatic 
camera,” was arranged to photograph the rings.* The chief advantage of the instru¬ 
ment is that it combines the functions of a telescope with those of a spectroscope, and 
gives spectroscopic views of the solar surroundings in etwh radiation. The object- 
glass employed on this occasion had an aperture of 3f inches and a focal length of 
5 feet, while the prism had a refracting angle of 8 degrees. Two photographs were 
obtained, showing several protuberances in addition to continuous spectrum from the 
corona. 

I again employed this method of observation during the eclipse of 1878, but failed 
to see the rings, the corona apparently giving only a continuous spectrum, 

The method has also been attempted during succeeding eclipses, but on so small a 
scale that the results obtained have not come up to the expectations raised by my 
olMservations of 1871. Subsequent solar investigations, however, confirmed my 
opinion that this was the best way of studying the lower parts of the sun’s atmosphere, 
providing an efficient instrument were employed. 

As the Solar Physios Committee is now in possession of a prismatic camera of a 
much larger size than those used during the eclipses in question, I determined to 
employ it during the eclipse of 1893, the work on photographic stellar spectra at 
Kensington having given abundant proof of its excellence. The object-glass of this 
instrument has an aperture of 6 inches, and was corrected fi tr the photographic rays 
by the Brothers Henry. The correction is such that it is unnecessary to incline the 
bat^ of the camera, and hence some of the objections which have been made to the 


MDOCOXOIY.—^A. 


• ‘PhU. Trajw.,’ 1878, vol. 169, p. 139. 
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‘ use of this form of spectroscope are overooma The lax^ refraotitig tta^e of Ilie 
prism employed (45°) obviously increases the value of the instrument for edipse work. 
This instrument was placed at the disposal of the Hlclipse Committee by the Solar 
Physics Committee, and was entrusted to Mr. Fowlbe, who took the i^otographs 
at the African station. 

It also seemed important that a senes of similar photographs should be taken at 
another point on the line of totality, even though ah equally efficient instrument 
were not available A spectroscope belonging to the Astronomical Laboratory of the 
Royal College of Science was lent for the purpose by the Smenoe and Art Depart¬ 
ment, and a siderostat used in conjunction with it was lent by the Boyal Society. 
These instruments formed part of the equipment of the Brazilian expedition, and were 
placed in charge of Mr. Shagklbton, Computer to the Solar Physics Conunittee. 

The stations chosen were Fundiura, on the Salum River, West Afnca, and Para 
Curu, Brazil The weather was fortunately favourable at both places. 

The preliminary reports of work done at the stations named, by Mr. Fowlbe 
and Mr, Shackleton respectively, are appended; the object of these being to indi¬ 
cate the kind of results obtained. The complete discussion of the results, which will 
occupy some time, will form the subject of a foture communication. 

(1.) Abbican Obsbevationb. 

The prismatic camera employed at the Afncan station had an aperture of 6 inches, 
the refracting angle of the prism being 45°. Spectra photographed with this 
instrument are 2 inches long foom F to K, and rings corresponding to the inner 
corona are about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. 

As very little idea could be formed of the exposures required, a series of four 
different exposures was repeated three times during totality, a specially long one 
being given near mid-eclipse. 

A complete list of the photographs taken is given in the appended table. Column 1 
contains reference numbers to the photographic plates; column 2 the brand of plate 
employed ; column 3 the times of beginning and ending each exposure, as recorded 
by a deck-watch ; and column 4 the amoxmts of exposure, “ Inst.'' indicating an 
exposure given as quickly as possible by hand. 

There is a little uncertainty as to the exact time of commeno^ent of totality, 
but there is reason to believe that it occurred at about 2h. 28m. 53secs. hf the 
watch. 
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Table of Exposuim 


No. 

Kl^d of plftte. 

Timea bt deck 

Exposure. 

Bemarks. 



h. 

in. 

aecA. 




1 

EawASDB, laooh. 

2 

17 

20 

lust. 

About 64 mins, before totality. 

a 


2 

17 

50-62 

2 seo 0 . 


99 

3 

7* 

2 

18 

21-29 

8 eecs. 

.. H 

9^ 

4 

19 

2 

18 

53 

Inst. 

» 5 » 

99 

5 

Tl 

2 

20 

55 

Inst. 


19 

6 

99 

2 

23 

19 

Inst. 

99 4 99 

99 

V 

Hawsok 

2 

23 

58 

Inst. 

First pboto daring totality. 

8 


2 

24 

0 

Inst. 



9 

» 

2 

24 

6-11 

5 secs. 



10 

)) 

2 

24 

21-46 

25 secs. 



11 

9> 

2 

24 

48-58 

10 secs. 



12 

91 

2 

25 

2 

Inst. 



IS 

J 99 

2 

25 

14-19 

5 secs. 



14 

1 

)) 

2 

23 

24-49 

25 secs. 



13 

9J 

2 

25 

51-61 

10 secs. 

About mid-eclipse. 


16 

Edwards, laoch. 

2 

26 

10 

Inst. 



17 

9) 

2 

26 

12-62 

40 secs. 



18 

99 

2 

26 

56-60 

5 secs. 



19 

Mawsok 

2 

27 

10-35 

25 secs. 



20 

99 

2 

27 

38-48 

10 secs. 



81 

99 

2 

27 

60 

Inst. 

Last photo in totality. 


22 

Ilford^ Isoch. 

2 

28 

3-8 

5 secs. 

After totality. 


23 

99 

2 

28 

10 

Inst. 

99 


24 

99 

2 

28 

11 

Inst. 

99 


23 

Ilford, Special. 

2 

28 

41-49 

8 secs. 

99 


26 

99 

2 

29 

41-43 

2 secs. 

99 


27 

! 

}} 

2 

30 

42 

Inst. 

99 


28 

EDWABDe, Isocb. 

2 

31 

42-50 

8 secs. 

99 


29 


2 

32 

42-44 

2 secs. 



30 

W 

2 

33 

42 

Inst. 

99 

1 



Eleven of the plates were developed in Africa, but the remaining nineteen were 
brought to England and developed in the Laboratory at South Kensington. 

DESOBimoN OF Plates 9 and 10. 

For the information of those specially interested, seven typical photographs are 
reproduced in Plates 9 and 10, the scale being twice that of the original negatives. 
A sm all amount of detail, particularly in the extreme ultra-violet, and in the region 
about G in some of the photos, is lost in the reproductions. 

The principal lines, or rather portions of circles, are those of hydrogen, and the 
H and E Uhes of calcium. In Plate 9, the F line is on the extreme right, while the 
two prominent lines near the violet end are H and K. The same lines will be readily 
identaded in Plate 10. The orientation of the rings will be gathered from fig. 1 in the 
Mpoit (m the Btaailian observations. 
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No, 7 (Plat© 9) was taken very sEortly after the cosutoenoement of fcotalily, th« 
exposnre being ^‘instantaneous.” At this phase of the eolips© a considerable arc of 
the chromosphere was visible, and its spectrum is therefore shown in addition to the 
spectrum of the higher reaches of some of the large prominences AXftCnding bey<md 
the moon's limb. It will be seen that at H and K there are idmost complete circles 
of chromosphere and prominences, the absent portaonk being of course obscured by 
the moon. One very small prominence is especially rwh in Hnes, including some of 
iron and manganese. 

No. 9 (Plate 10) was taken about 8 seconds latw with an exposure of 5 seconds. 
Practically all the chromosphere is now covered by the moon so that only the spectra 
of prominences and corona are visible. With the increased exposure the ultra-violet 
spectrum is considerably extended, and the spectrum of one of the prominences 
reaches as far as 6 in the green. The continuous spectrum of the corona is also more 
strongly represented in this photograph. In this photograph the spectrum trailed' 
slightly at right angles to its length owing to a defect in the driving screw of the 
telescope. 

Nos. 12 and 16 (Plate 9) were taken at later stages with instantaneous exposures. 
They differ from the others only in point of phase. 

No. 17 (Plate 10) w'as taken on an isochromatic plate with an exposure of 
40 seconds. The spectrum extends from the ultra-violet to the less refrangible side 
of D, Ds being a well-marked line. The characteristic coronal radiation at X 5315’95 
(1474 K) is represented by portions of a well-defined ring at that wave-length. 

No. 21 (Plate 9) was taken shortly before the end of totality, a portion of the 
chromosphere being again visible in addition to numerous prominences. It will be 
seen that one of the smallest prominences is rich in lines and closely resembles that 
which appears in No. 7. 

No. 22 (Plate 10) was taken immediately after totality, the exposure being about 
5 seconds. 

Six of the photographs taken out of totality show bright lines in the same way, . 
but the remainder show only the Fraunhofer lines, the thin crescent of the sun then 
visible acting as a cmwed slit. The latter plates will be of value, however, as 
comparison spectra for the final reductions. 

A word of caution is necessary with regard to the ill-defined broad ring, a little 
more refrangible than D, which is seen in photograph No. 17. ^ Experiments made 
since the eclipse indicate that this particular ring, and possibly other less distinct 
ones which are more refrangible, may be produced by a purely continuous spectrum. 
The isochromatic plates employed have two trell-mariied maxima of photographic 
action, one at a point a little more refrangible than D, and another about O; thas 
appears to explain the origin of the rings in question. 
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(2.) Brazilian Observations. 

The pridoatlc efei|»effa mployed m Bmsd! ^rss one of 8 inchaa aperture. Ihe light 
Iratia the evm was reflected on to the prisms from the mirror of a siderostat. The 
ol^jeet glass was a Dallmeyer doublet of 19 inches equivalent focal length; the image 
of the inner corona, therefore, is a ring of 0*2 inch diameter. 

Before the doublet were placed two prisms of 3 inches clear aperture, with their 
refracting edges perpendicular to the horizontal, each having a refractive angle of 60°. 
IW length of the spectrum given by this combination was 1*6S inches from JF to K, 
or 2*5 inches from Dg to K. Three specially constructed dark slides, carrying eight 
plates each (4^ in. X If in.), were employed, the change from plate to plate being 
effected by means of a rack and pinion attached to the dark slides. A, complete list 
of the photographs taken is given in the following table :— 


Table of Exposures, 


No. 

E;:in4 at pinto. 

RxpOBDre. 

InierFal 
ol change. 

Biotnat^s. 

1 

Mawflon. 

Inst. 

,1 • 

mins. 

About 1| mins, before totality. 

2 

11 • , ♦ . . ^ 

2 secs. 

2 secs. 

Commencement qf totality. 

3 

j» . 

8 „ 

2 » 


4 

„ (Stellar) . . . 

Inst. 

2 „ 


5 


11 

2 


6 


5 secs* 

2 „ 


7 

11 ... ... 

30 „ 

2 „ 

1 

8 

11 . 

15 „ 

8 „ 


9 

„ (Stellar) » , . 

Inst. 

2 „ 


10 

Isodironaatic (Edwards’) . 

5 secs. 

2 


11 

1 41 11 * 

30 „ 

2 

1 

12 

1 

1? IJ * 

00 „ 

2 „ 

J Middle of eclipse. 

13 

11 1' ' 

lost. 

2 


H 

♦ > 

30 secs. 

2 „ 


15 

1) '> 

8 „ 

2 „ 


16 

Mawaen .. 

80 „ 

10 


17 

I 

1.5 „ 

2 „ 


18 

(Stellar) ... 

Inst. 

2 „ 

' Last photo in totality. 

19 

1 11 11 * • ** • 

5 sees. 

2 „ 

After totality. 

20 

11 11 ... 

Inst. 

t5 „ 

' ,1 

21 

11 *1 ... 

1 ” 

10 „ 

11 >1 

22 


8 secs. 

20 „ 

1) i> 

23 

» • * ' * * 

Inst. 

2 „ 

11 »> 

24 j 

1 

. i 

1 

i ” 

"* 

11 11 


l^icppsur^ were t»y means of a shutter, which could be closed and opened 
IjMn |rif fwmi fpd wilil^ a cord; when thjs wss done as rapidly as possible the 

> ^ i»p 1^ nbierT«4 %9«^h a flnder flxsd on iiie camera, until it was seen that 
flolsHty was veiy near oommenoemmii The exposures were then begun. 

4 Y 2 


i 
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H # 

At the he^nniiig of the seooad ezposote the i^oal that totality had oomitteiioea^ 
was i^ren. 

Between the sixteenth and seventeenth exposures, on a ehai]|^ of slides being 
made, two apparently complete rings were observed on the ground glass soreen the 
camera; they were coloured green and yellow, and probatdy oorre^iood to Ihe 1474 K 
and Dg lines. 

Fig. 1 shows an enlargement of the 1474 K ring (&om photograph Number 12) 
placed alongside a r^uoed copy of the corona from a photograph taken SoKAiEBSBns! 
in Chili. Hiis particular one has been selected, because the exposure wsa short enough 
to make the lower corona thus obtained comparable with the spectrum ring at 1474 K. 


Pig.l. 



Gompariflon of the 1474 E speotniin ring with the lower corona. 


On comparison it will be seen that the prismatic camera has picked out the brightest 
parts of the corona, and where it is strongest, the spectrum ring and the continuous 
spectrum at those points is most intense, whilst a prominence occurring at any part 
of the sun’s limb does not alter the intensity of the ring at the corresponding part. 

Six of the photographs are reproduced in Plate 11, on a scale of three rimes that of 
the original n^tiva 

The numbers correspond to those given in the first column of the ** Table of 
Exposures.” The parts of circles photographed are chiefly EuH.A G and F. 

Pj^obiption of Plate 11. 

No. 2 was taken as near the commencement of totality as could be estimated, and 
was probably exposed when the moon had just covered the photoB{di^. The exposure 
was very short, hut still long enough to over-expose the plate between F imd K. 
Beyond K at pne end numerous ultra-violet lines are shown; wh3e beymid F at the 
other several bright lines ai^ discernible as &r as b, which probably k r0gb(erod as 
two bright lineSi 
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* * 

Nm 4 »t>d S vere taken at a later phase and show seanidndes correcqponding to 

^ prindpal hydrogen and cahaom lines. 

Nos. 11 and 12 are photographs taken near nud-edipse on isochromatio plates with 
eAfMosnres of 90 and 60 seconds respectively. Beddes the arcs shown in Nos. 4 and 5 
a complete ring is seen on the less refrangible side of b corresponding to the 
1474 K line. StUl further towards the red are several bright points, marking the 
position of die Dg ring, but this and those of hydrogen and calcium differ ffom that 
of 1474 K in being made up of points, whilst the latter is nearly complete. The 
continuous spectrum is also very marked in these photographs, as it is also in others 
of long exposure. 

No. 18 was taken just before totality ended, and a large arc of the chromosphere is 
shown. 
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XII. A Dynamical Theory of the Electric and Liminiferom Medium. 
By Joseph Laemoe, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's College, Canthridge. 


Beceired November 15,—Bead December 7, 1893. 
Bevised June 14, 1894. 


1. The object of this paper is to attempt to develope a method of evolving the 
dynamical properties of the aether from a single analytical basis. One advantage of 
such a procedure is that by building up everything ab initio from a consistent and 
definite foundation, we are certain of the congruity of the difierent parts of the 
structure, and are not liable to arrive at mutually contradictory conclusions. The 
data for such a treatment lie of course in the properties of the mathematical function 
which represents the distribution of energy in the medium, when it is disturbed. The 
consequences which should result from the disturbance are all deducible by dynamical 
analysis from the expression for this function ; and it is the province of physical 
interj>retation to endeavour to identify in them the various actual phenomena, and in 
so far to establish or disprove the explanation offered. A method of this kind has 
been employed by Clerk Maxwell with most brilliant results in the discovery and 
elucidation of the laws of electricity; he has also been led by its development into 
the domain of optics, and has thus arrived at the electric theory of light. His 
expression for the energy of the active medium has been constructed from reasoning 
on the phenomena of electrification and electric currents; this procedure offers 
perhaps difficulties gi’eater than might be, owing to the intangible character of the 
electric co-ordinates, and their totally undefined connexion with the co-ordinates of 
the material system which is the seat of the electric manifestations. In the following 
discussion, the order of development began with the optical problem, and was found 
to lead on naturally to the electric one. We shall show that an energy-function can 
be assigned for the aether which will give a complete account of what the aether has 
to do in order to satisfy the ordinary demands of Physical Optics; and it will then 
be our aim to examine how far the phenomena of electricity can be explmned as non- 
vibratumal manifestations of the activity of the same medium. The credit of applying 
with success the pure analytical method of energy to the elucidation ot optical 
phenomena belongs to MacK/ULLAGH ; he was however unable to discover a mechanical 
illugtmtaon such as would bring home to the mind by analogy the properties of his 

mediuto, and so his theory has fallen rather into neglect from supposed incompatibility 
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with the ordinaij Doanifestations of energy as exemplified in material stmotuies. We 
shall find that such difficulties are now removed by aid of tbe mechanical ^example 
of a gyratcny sether, which has been imaged by Lord Kbltik to illustrate the 
properties of the luminiferous and electric medium. The aether whose properties 
are here to be examined is not a simple gyrostatio one it is rather the anidogue of a 
medium filled with magnetic molecules which are under the action, from a distance, 
of a magnetic system. But the same peculiarities that were supposed to ffitally 
beset HAoCuLLxaH’s medium and render it inconceivable, are present in an actual 
mechanical medium dominated by gyrostatic momentum. 

2. The general dynamical principle which determines the motion of every material 
system is the Law of Least Action, expressible in the form that 8 J(T ~ W)ri< = 0, 
where T denotes the kinetic energy and W the potential energy of the system, each 
formulated in terms of any co-ordinates that are sufficient to specify the configuration 
and motion in accordance with its known propeities and connexions; and where the 
variation refers to a fixed time of passage of the system from the initial to the final 
configuration considered. The power of this formula lies in the fact that once the 
energy-function is expressed in terms of any measurements of the system that are 
convenient and sufficient for the purpose in view, the remainder of the investigation 
involves only the exact processes of mathematical analysis. It is to be observed that 
forces which can do no work by reason of constraints of the system tacitly assumed 
in this specification, but which nevertheless may exist, do not enter at all into the 
analysis. Thus in the dynamics of an incompressible medium, the pressure in the 
medium will not appear in the equations, unless the absence of compression is 
explicitly recognised in the form of an equation of condition between co-ordinates 
otherwise redundant, which is combined into the variation in Lagbanoe’s manner; 
in certain cases {e.g. magnetic reflexion of light, infra) we are in fact driven to the 
explicit recognition of such a pressure in order that it may be possible to satisfy all 
the necessary stress-conditions of the problem, while in other cases {e.g. ordinary 
reflexion of light) the pressure is not operative in the phenomena. There is also a 
class of cases at the other extreme—typified by a medium such as Lord Kelvin’s 
labile eether which opposes no resistance to laminar compression,—where a certain 
co-ordinate does not enter into the energy-function because its alteration is not 
opposed and so involves no work; in these cases there is solution of a constraint 
which reduces by one the number of kinematic conditions to be satisfied, In 
intermediate cases the energy corresp,. nding to the co-ordinate will enter into' the 
function in the ordinary manner. 

3. It is to be assum^ as a general principle, ‘riiat all the conditions necessaty to 
be satisfied in any dynamical problem are those which arise from the variation of the 

* A medinin lias however been iavented by Lord Ejutix, ooatauuagr gyrostatio oelis oonfomd of 
arrangements of Foncanlt gyrostats whose oases are imbedded in it, snoh as give preoisely the rmUittioaal 
elastieity of the mther. 
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in the maimeir of LAORAKas. If these conditions appeaar 
to ho too ffittmeirattB, the reason must be dtber that the forciTe which compels the 
ol)»Hr«itiioe of some constraint has not been explicitly indnded in the analysis, or else 
that the nnmber of the constraints has been over-estimated. In each problem in 
whidi the mathematical analysis proceeds without contradiction or ambiguity to 
a definite result^ that result is to be taken as representing the course of the 
dynamical phemnnena in so far as they are determined by the energy as specified; 
a further more minute ^>eoification of the energy may however lead to the inclusion 
of small remdttal phenomena which had previously not revealed themselves. 

4, The object of these remarks is to justify the division of the problem of the 
determination of the constitution of a partly concealed dynamical system, such as the 
mther, into two independent parts. The first part is the determination of some form 
of energy-function which will explain the recognized dynamical properties of the 
system, and which may be further tested by its application to the discovery of new 
properties. The second part is the budding up in actuality or in imagination of some 
mechanical system which will serve as a model or illustration of a medium possessing 
such an energy-function. Tliere have been cases in which, after the first part of the 
problem has been solved, all efforts towards the realization of the other part have 
resulted in fadure; hut it may he fairly claimed that this inability to directly con¬ 
struct the properties assigned to the system should not he allowed to discredit the 
part of the solution already achieved, but should rather he taken as indicating some 
unauthorized restriction of our ideas on the subject. Of course where more than one 
solution of the question is possible on the ascertained data, that one should he pre¬ 
ferred which lends itself most easily to interpretation, unless some of the others should 
prove distinctly more fertile in the prediction of new results, or in the inclusion of 
other known types of phenomena within the system. 

5. In illustration of some of these principles, and as a help towards the realization of 
the validity of some parts of the subsequent analysis, a dynamical question of suffi¬ 
cient complexity, which has recently occupied the attention of several mathematicians, 
may be briefly referred to. The problem of the deformation and vibrations of a thin 
open shell of elastic material has been reduced to mathematical analysis by Lord 
HayusioH,* on the assumption that, as the shell can be easily bent hut can be 
s^tdbcd only with great difficulty, the potential energy of stretching would not 
appear In the energy-function from which its vibrations in which bending plays a pro- 
mihiMut pert are to he determined,—that m &ot the shell might be treated as inexten- 

But a subsequent direct analysis of the problem, of a more minute character, t 
Ie4 4c the result that the conditions at the boundary of the shell could not all he 
satisfied urfless steet<fliing is taken into account. The reason of the discrepancy is 

* KAtxtnm, “On Bending of Sar&ces of Relation,” ‘Proo. Loud. Math. 

t ^ a. Ijov*, “ On tfie . . . Vih»tion« of » Thin Blastio Shell,” * Phil. Trans.,’ 1888, 
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m 

tiaat, if the qaestimi is simplified bj tdkiog ihe shdl to be « stotb 

exteosioiial stress ought at the same time to be recognised as distributed all along thn 
suriaoe of the idieli, and as assisting in the satisfaction of the necessary oonditimw at 
its firee edge; the stress-oonditbn that cao be adjusted in this manner may thus be 
left out of consideration, as talcing care of itselfi If we 8Q{^ose the shril to be not 
absolutely ineztensible, thb tension will be propagated over the shell by extensUmal 
waves with finite but very great velfMsity; it will therefore still be almost instan* 
taneously adjusted at each moment over a shell of moderate extent of surfkce^ and the 
extensional waves will thus be extremely minute; such waves would have a very 
high period of their own, but in ordinary ciroamstances of vibration they would be 
practicedly unexcited These remarks appear to be in keeping with the explanation 
of this matter which is now generally accepted. 

6. The dynamical method as hitherto explained applies only to oases in which the 
forces are all derived from a potential-energy function, or are considered as explicitly 
applied from outside the system; in the latter case they may be, as von Hblmholtz 
remarks, any arbitrary functions of the time. By means of the Dissipation Function 
introduced by Lord Baylbigh, the equation of Varying Action will be so modified as 
to include probably all the types of frictional internal forces that are of much 
importance in physical applications. 

7. A few words may be said with respect to notation. In order to reduce as much 
as possible the length to which formulte involving vector quantities extend themselves 
in ordinary Cartesian analysis, a vector will usually be specified by its three Cartesian 
omnponents enclosed in brackets, in front of which may be placed such operators as 
act on the vector. Of particularly frequent occurrence is the operator which deduces 
the doubled rotation of an element of volume from the vector which represents the 
translation; this will, after Maxwell, receive a special designation, and will here be 
called the vortioity or curl of that vector. If the vector represent the displacement 
in an incompressible medium, i.e., if it has no conveigence, we have (curl)® sss — V®, 
where V® is Laplace’s well-known scalar operator. The introduction of stili more 
vector analysis would further shorten the formulae, and probably in practised minds 
lead to clearer views; but the saving would not be very great, while as yet focility 
in vector methods is not a common aoomnplishment. In the varions transformations 
by means of integration by parts that occur, after the manner of Obebn’s analytical 
theorem, it is not considered necessary to exprmB at length the course of the analysis; 
so as there is no further ol^ect in indicating explicitly by a triple sign the suooeasive 
steps by which a volume integration is nsttally effected, it be sufficient to take 
the symbol dr to represent an element of volume and cover it by a single sign of 
integration. In the notation of surfoce integrsds, the ordinary irsage is smaewhat of 
this kind.* > 

* Yarions Btaitera liave b^ iveaitecl fipofla vafoer diSermt pobta of view ini tliS slMtcMt of tiia 
paper, ‘ Boy. Froc,,’ vol. M, pp. -WS-ASl. 
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Part I.— Phybioal Optics. 

Preliminary and Historical. 

8. The development of the analyti<»l theory of the rether which will be set forth 
in thw paper origini^ed in an examination of Professor G. F. FitzGierald’s Memoir, 
“ On the Elebtaro-magnetic Theory of the Befiection and Be&action of Light,” * 
of which the earlier part is put forward by the author as being a translation of 
MaoCullaqh’b analysis of the problem of reflexion into the language of the electro¬ 
magnetic theory. Later on iu the Memoir the author discusses the rotation of the 
plane of polarisation of the light, which is produced by reflexion from the surface 
of a magnetized medium, assumed in the analysis to be transparent; but the 
application of MacCullaoh’s method to this case leads him to more surface- 
conditions than can be satisfied by the available variables, and the rigorous 
solution of the problem is not attuned. After satisfying myself that this contradic¬ 
tion is really due to the omission from consideration of the gaosj-hydrostatic pressure 
which must exist in the medium and assist in satisfying the stress-conditions 
at an interface, though on account of the incompi'essible character of the medium 
this pressure takes no part in the play of energy on which the kinetic phenomena 
depend, it was natural to turn to MaoCullagh’s optical writings,t in order to 
ascertain whether a similar idea had already presented itself. An examination, 
particularly of “ An Essay towards a Dynamical Theory of Crystalline Reflexion and 
Refiaction,” | led in another direction, and showed that to MacCctllagh must be 
assigned the credit of one of the very first notable applications to physical problems 
of that dynamical method which in the hands of Maxwell, Lord Kblvik, 
vow Hbslmboltz, and others, has since been so productive, namely, the complete 
realization of Lagbakoe’s theory that all the phenomena of any purely dynamical 
system free from viscous forces are deducible from the single analytical function of its 
configuration and motion which expresses the value of its energy. The problem 
proposed to himself by MacCullagh was to determine the form of this function for 
a oontinuous medium,§ such as would lead to all the various laws of the propagation 
and reflexion of light that had been ascertained by Fresnel, supplemented by the 
exact and crucial observations on the polarization produced by reflexion at the 
ftaefimra of crystals and of metallic media, which had been made by Brewster and 

• <i. F. FrraQxau:.ls ‘ Phil. TmM.,’ 1880. 

t 'The ColtecAed Works of Jiints UacOoluiob,’ ed. JeusTr and HaoaHTON, 1680. 

% MaoOvuaob, Urn. eft., p. 145} ' Trans. Roy. Irish Acad.,’ XXI., Deo. 9,1839. 

I The fmhhtn hod already been fally analysed by Orgen, shortly before, and unknown to 
MiCCia.]Aaa, precisely on tluwe prinoiples, bat withoat sncoess owing to lus restriotioii to elasticity 
of the type an ordinary solid body; of. Greek’s “Memoir on Ordinary Befra^on,” ‘ Trans. Oamb. 
Phil. Soa,* 11,1887, intarodnetion, and bis “Memoir on Crystalline Propagation,'’ ‘Trans. Camb- 
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SssBBBcaE. He arrived at a complete solution of this proMem, and one ij^mraeteiu^ 
bj that straightforward simplicity which is tbe mark of all theories that {»« true 
to Nature; but he was not able to imagine any mechanical model by which the 
properties of his eneigy-function could be realized. In another connexion, in vindi> 
eating his equations for the rotatory polarization of quartz* against a theory of 
Cauoht'b leading to different results, he however expresses himself <m such a 
question, as follow6.t “ For though, in my Papm*, I have said noticing of any 
meohantoal investigation, yet as a matter of ootirse, b^ore it was read to tbe 
Academy, 1 made every effort to connect my equations in some way with meohanioal 
principles; and it was because I had failed in doing so to my own satis&otion, that I 
chose to publish the equations without comment, as bare geometrical assumptions, 
and contented myself with stating orally .... that a mechanical account of the 
phenomena remained a desideratum which no efforts of mine had been able to 
supply.” And again, “ though for my own part I never was satisfied with that theory 
[of Caxjohy], which seemed to me to possess no other merit than that of following 
out in detail the extremely curious, but (as I thought) very imperfect analogy which 
had been perceived to exist between the vibrations of the luminiferous medium and 
those of a common elastic solid, .... still I should have been glad, in the absence 
of anything better, to find my equations supported by a similar theory, arid their 
form at least coimtenanced by a like mechanical analogy.” 

9. After tiying an empirical alteration of Cauchy’s equations for the stress in his 
medium4 which sufficed to satisfy Beewstbr’s observations on reflexion from crystals, 
but did not agree with subsequent observations of a different kind by Sebbeck, 
MacCullagh was finally led to results which were in keeping with all the experi¬ 
ments by means of tbe principles^ that (i) the displacements in the incident and 
reflected waves, compounded as vectors, are geometrically equivalent at the interface 
to the displacements in the refracted waves, compounded in the same manner, and 
(ii) there is no loss of energy involved in the act of reflexion and refiraction. This 
agreement was obtained, provided he took the displacement to be in the plane of. 
polarization of the light, and the density of the »ther to be the same in all media. 

Shortly before, and unknown to MaoOullaoh, F. E. NbumanhH had based the 
solution of the problem of reflexion on the very same prindiples; and he had as early 
as 1833, ascertained that his results agreed with Sbskbok’s experimmits, though 
MacCullagh had priority in publication. He began by applying to the pxolfimn of 
reflexion the equations of motion of an Mastic solid, as then imperfectly understood 
in accordance with the prevalent theory of Navi®i and PoMSON; he recognized that 

* MaoOdluiqh, “On the Laws of the Double BefreeOoti of Quariu," 'Trans. Boy. Irish 
1836 j ‘ Collected Works,’ p. 63. 

t MAcOcmcH, ♦ Proo. Boy. Irish Acad.,’ 1841 j ‘ CoUectod Works,’ pp. 198, 800. 

% MAcOwtiAOH, “ On the laws of Befleiion from Crystallised Surfaoee,” * Phil 2Cag.,’ vol 8,1835. 

§ MaoCvi<uoh, “On the Laws Of CrystaQinO Beflesion,” Doo. 13, l886; 'Phil Mag.,’ VOl 1837. 

(1 P. E. Bsinuim,' Abhandl. der Berlinor Akad.,’ 1835, pp. 1-116. ’ 
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intiNibcial eoaditions to be satisfied, tbree of displacement and three of 
sti'fes, while ia the absence of compressional waves there were enough variables to 
sa^efy only four <rf them; he cut the knot of this difficulty hy assuming that the 
diis|daoement must be continuous, to avoid rapture of the medium at the interffice, 
aud assuming that there is no loss of energy in the act of i*eflexion and refiraction of 
tibe light, thus aseerting the absence of waves of compression, and at the same time 
leaving the conditions as to continuity of stress altogether out of his account. As 
his displacement is in the plane of polarization, the solution arrived at by Nbumabn 
is formally the same as MaoCullagh’s ; but it can he shown that the reasoning by 
which Nbumakn arrived at it, from the basis of an elastic solid eether, is invalid, so 
that the solution as stated by him must be considered to be the result of a fortunate 
accident, the correctness of which he would have had no real ground, in the absence 
of comparison with observations, for anticipating; while MacCullagh afterwards (in 
1839) placed his own empirical theory on a real dynamical foundation. 

10. The hypothesis on which Neumann’s surface-conditions are virtually based has 
been expounded and amplified in more recent times by Kirchhoff;* and in this 
form it is often quoted as Kirchhoff’s principle. The analysis of Kirchhoff also 
amends Neumann’s defective energy-function by the substitution for it of the one 
determined by Green, by the condition that the displacements in two of the three 
types of waves that can ti*avel unchanged in the medium are in the plane of the wave- 
fi^nt. About the rate of propagation of the third wave, involving compression in the 
medium, Kirchhoff makes no hypothesis, but he avails himself of the remark 
(originaUy due to MaoCullaoh) that the transverse waves involve no compression, 
and therefore are independent, as regards their propa^tion, of the term in the 
energy which involves compression. He assumes that in the act of reflexion and 
reflation no compressional waves are produced; and that this is so because extra¬ 
neous forces act on the interface just in such manner as to establish the continuity of 
stress across it, while on account of the conservation of the energy they can do no 
work in the actual motion of the medium at the interface. The explicit recognition 
of such forces constitutes Kirchhoff’s principle; as to theii- origin he says that it lies 
in traction exerted by the matter on the eether which is unbalanced at the surface ot 
discontinuity, and that they are somehow of the same nature as the capillary force at 
the interfeoe between two liquids; as to then happening to be precisely such as will 
extinguish the compressional waves, he merely says that it must be so, because as a 
nitttter of feet no compressional waves are produced by the reflexion, the energy bemg 
asBumed to be all in the reflected and refracted light-waves. On the other hand, the 
tmie ebstio tiwory has been worked out on Neumann’s hypothesis, for the simple 
Le an isotropic medium, without the assumption of these ext^eous ^ 

liord Batlbigh, and others, and has been shown to lead to loss of light 

•4, KmCBHOM. “Uster dia and Brechung des Liahtea nn der Grenaa kryateUiniaohar 

♦Ath. d«r Barf. Afcad.,’ 1876} ‘Geo- Abk.,’ p. 867. 
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c^wiog to the formation of oompressional wavee which c^ry away gome of the emx^, 
and to ]aws of reflexion quite irreooncilabie with observation. 

11. Gan then any justifloation be offered of EibcseQSOVf's doctrine of extroneotw 
sur&oe-foroes ? The parallel case which is appealed to for its suf^rt is tiiat ot 
capillary forces at on interface between two fluids. Now on Gaubs* theory of ca{^ 
larity these fi>roes are derived simply from the principle of energy ; each fluid beiig 
in equilibrium, its intrinsic energy is distributed throughout its interior with so to 
speak uniform volume-density; if we imagine the surface of trantition to be sharp, 
and each fluid to retain its properties unaltered right up to it, the total energy will 
be shnply the sum of the two volume-energies and will not depend on the surface at 
all; as a matter of necessity, however, there is a gradual transition flom one fluid to 
the other across a thin surface-layer, and the energy per unit volume in this layer 
alters with the change of properties; so that to the energy estimated as if the 
transition were sharp, there is to be made a correction which takes the form of a 
sur&ce distribution of energy; and this latter term must reveal itself, according to 
Gauss’ well-known reasoning, in the phenomena of capillary surface-tension. The 
relation between the volume-densities of the energy in the two fluids is determined 
by the proper balance of intrinsic hydrostatic pressure across the interface. Now if 
we adhere at all to the principle that the play of energy, as distributed throughout 
the masses in the field, is the proper basis for the interpretation of physical pheno¬ 
mena, the extraneous surface-forces of Eibohhoff must also be accounted for in some 
such way as the above; they must arise out of the influence of a layer of gradual 
transition between the media. But superior limits have been obtained to the thick¬ 
ness of such a layer in various ways, by actual measurement; such limits are found in 
the thickness of the thinnest possible soap-film, as measured by Ebinold and BfiOKXR, 
or irf the thickness of the film of silvering which in Quincke’s experiments just 
suffices to extinguish the influence of the glass, on which it is deposited, on the 
phenomena of surface-tension. The former limit is about one-fortieth of the wave¬ 
length of green light, the latter limit is well within one-tenth of the same wave¬ 
length.* The quantity with which to compare the surfiskoe-energy due to this 
transition is the energy contained in a wave-length of the light whose reflexion is 
under consideration. It is plain that such an amount of surfiace-energy as is here 
possible will not suffice to totally transform the circumstances of the reflexion, and 
therefore will not account for Kibohhoff’s extraneous forces. Furthermore, a layer 
of transition, of thickness of the same order of magnitude as the wave-length, wouU 
introduce a change of phase into the reflexion, such as we know, from Lord BaylPGH’s 
and Dbude’s experiments on reflexion from absolutely clean sur&oea of transpamit 
media, does not exist, and such as even KiBOHHort’a own theory does not allow fiw*. 
It is for these reasons that it is here considered that Neumann’s theory of light is, on 

• Riii»ow» and RiJcicM, ‘Hoy. Soo. Proe.* 1877j ‘Phil. Tstm^' 1883. *P«)gy. Aim.,’ 

toL 137,1869, Lord £ELm, ^ Popular laNttwM and Addremm,’’Tol. 1, p. 8. 4 
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own djnamioal baftis, untenable, and leads to the correct result only by accident,--* 
mad tbiat credit of the solution of the fundamental dynamical problem of 
flyaleal Optica bdongs essentially to MscCcllaoh. 

12. HV) retturn now to the course of the development of optical doctrine in 
If.AOOaiiai.lCia'a hands, he recounts in straightforward &shion,* somewhat after the 
custom usuad with Faeadat, the way in which after successive trials he was at last 
guided to the formal laws which govern the phenomena of reflexion. To his success 
two main elements contributed; the bent of his genius led him to apply the methods 
of the ancient Pure Geometry, of which he was one of the great masters, to the ques¬ 
tion, and this resulted in simple conceptions, such as the principle of equivalent 
vibrations already explained, which are applicable to the most general aspect of the 
problem ; while the variety and exactness of the experiments of Bbewsteb and 
Sbisbbok on the polarization of the light reflected from a crystal gave him plenty of 
material by which to mould his geometrical views. The simple theoremst of the 
pc^r plane and of transversals, by which he expressed without symbols in the com¬ 
pass of a single sentence, and in two difierent ways, the complete solution of the most 
general problem of crystalline reflexion, contrast with the very great complexity of 
the analytical solutions of Neumann and Kibchhoff. Thus at the end of this 
paper he remarks that “ several other questions might be discussed, such as the 
reflexion of common light at the first surface, and the internal reflexion at the 
second surface of a crystal; | but these must be reserved for a future communica¬ 
tion. It would be easy indeed to write down the algebraical solutions resulting 
from our theory; but this we are not content to do, because tbe expressions are 
rather complicated, and when rightly treated will probably contract themselves into 
a simpler form. It is the character of aU true theories that the more they are studied 
the more simple they appear to he.” “We are obliged to confess that, with the 
exception of the law of vis viva, the hypotheses ” on which the solution is founded 
“ are nothing more than fortunate conjectures. These conjectures are very probably 
right, since they lead to elegant laws which are fully home out by experiments ; but 
that is all that we can assert respecting them. We cannot attempt to deduce them 
from first prinoijdes; because, in the theory of light, such principles are still to be 
sought for. It is certain, indeed, that light is produced by undulations, propagated, 
with transversal vibrations, through a highly elastic sether; but the constitution of 
this Bsth^, and the laws of its oonnexion (if it has any connexion) with the particles 

* “ Oa tile Lews of OrjretalUne Beflezlon and Befraotion,” ' Trans. B.I.A.,’ XVIII., 

Jan.», 1887. 

f * Oolleoted Works,' pp. 97 and 176. 

■ It ia istnnBatxBi^ to diserva tiiat, in the notes appended to the paper, MsoOctLiOH has aotoallp 
cMaiaad the geometrical solotioa of this seemingly most complicated question, hy means of a rery 
pmreafrd'Mttd i«2ned application of the principle of reversifoility of the motion, which mm afterwards 
nn^Jofod to snch good purpose by Sir S. G. Stokbs. 
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of l)odie8, are ntterly unknown. The pemiliar m^dianunsa of %ht is a aeorei! wlao^ 
we have not yet been aUe to penetrate ... but perhaps something mi^t be dcme by 
pursuing a oontrary course; by taking these laws for granted, and end^vOuzing to 
proceed upwards from them to higher prindples . , He then aHoWs hhnself te 
give a pure mechanical interpretation to his formal pesnits, taking his duplaoement to 
be linear, and he derives the conclusion that the effective dmmity of the rnther is the 
same in all bodiea 

13. In the notes appended to this purely formal i»per MacOctlIiAOH **afWwardB 
proved that the laws of reflexion at the surface of a crystal are connected, in a very 
singular way, with the lawrs of double refraction, or of propagation in its interior; ” 
he was led to infer that “ oil these laws and hypothecs have a common source in 
other and more intimate laws that remain to be discovered ; and that the next step 
in physical optics would probably lead to those higher and more elementary prindples 
by which the laws of reflexion and the laws of propagation are linked togeth» as 
parts of the same system.” And in the following memoir* he takes this step by 
developing his dynamical theory. His analysis is based on the hypothesis of constant 
density of the »ther, and on the principle of rectilinear vibrations in ciystalline 
media, substances like quartz being excepted. “ Oonoeming the peculiar constitution 
of the ether we know nothing, and shall assume nothing, except what is involved in 
the foregoing assumptions,” and that it may be taken as homogeneous for the 
problem in hand. 

In Section III. of this paper MaoCullaoh proceeds to detmmune the potential- 
energy function on which the transverse rectilinear vibrations propagated through 
the aether must depend. He observes that such vibrations involve no condensatton; 
and as in a plane wave all the points in the medium move in parallel directions, the 
effective strain produced in it may be taken to be specified by the rotation of the 
element, which is round a line in the plane of the wave-front and at right angles to 
the line of the displacement, this rotation being proportional to the rate of change of 
the displacement in the direction of propagation. Having previously shown, probably 
for the first time, that the expression now interpreted as representmg the elementary 
rotation in the displacement of a medium by strain, enjoys the invariant properries 
of a vector, he at once seizes upon it as the very thing he wants, as it has a meaning 
independent of any pmtiicular system of axes to which the motion is referred; and 
he makes the potential energy of the medium a quadratic function of the components 
of this elementaiy rotation. As pointed out by SxosBst, the possible forms of the 
effective strain and therefore of the energy-function are by no means thus reatiicted : 
in fact Gbekn had a short time previouriy established another form, iA whidi 

• UAoOiH.i.Ma,: “An Essay towards a Bynamioal Tbaaaef of Orystailiiie BeAexiea and 
‘Trans. B.I.A,* 21, Deo. 9, I889i 

t Sir O. G. Stoxss, “Bep^ on DonMtt Befraotion,’* ‘Brii Aasoo.,* 1838. IfioCkurAm 
perceirad tins afterwards lumself; tf. noto «st the «n4 hll ra^nnoir, 



mergy dipmSt on ifce eompononts of tbe strain of the medium, as it would do if the 
ntedhiim i ^ sa e as e d the properties of an elastic scdid. 

•At ftny sate, MAoCtTiXAGH assumes a purely rotational <].uadratio expression for 
tibe energy, which he reduces to its principal axes in the ordinary manner; and then 
he deduces ihom it in natural and easy sequence, without a hitch, or any forcing of 
constants, all the known lau« of propagation and reflexion for transparent isotropic 
and crystelline media. In common with Neumann, he cannot understand how with 
FuESNEt the inertia in a crystal could be diflerent in different directions, or its 
dbsticity isotropic; so he assumes the density of the mther to be the same in all 
media, but its elasticity to be variable. The laws of crystalline reflexion are then 
established as below, and shown to be embraced in a single theorem relating either 
to his transversals or to his polar plane; and the memoir ends with a remark “ which 
may be necessary to prevent any misconception as to the nature of the foundation on 
which ” the theory stands. “ Everything depends on the form of the function V; 
and we have seen that, when that form is properly assigned, the laws by which 
crystals act upon light are included in the general equations of dynamics. This fact 
is fully proved by the foregoing investigations. But the reasoning which has been 
used to account for the form of the function is indirect, and cannot be regarded as 
sufficient, in a mechanical point of view. It is, however, the only kind of reasoning 
that we are able to employ, as the constitution of the luminiferous medium is 
entbely unknown.” 

MacCtUlagh’a Optical Equations. 

14. Let the components of the linear displacement of the primordial medium be 
represented by (f, 17 , {), and let (/, g, h) represent the curl or vorticity of this 
displacement, i.e. 



so that this vector is equal to twice the absolute rotation of the element of volume. 
The elastidty being purely rotational, the potential energy per unit volume of the 
strained medium is represented by a quadratic function U of {f, g, h), so that 

W = jtJ dr 

where dr denotes an element of volume. The kinetic energy is 

g^mral variational equation of motion is 

8 f(T~W)de = 0, 
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for iotogrcutlon through anj fixed period of time. Thufi* 






H tnr /rfS? d&,\ , <iU fd^ dBC\ , dU (dh, dS#\l ,1 „ 

^ -■*) + *(*-*) +5 (-f - v)} *■]="■ 


On integration by parts in older to replace the differential coefficients of 8 (f, i), Q 
by these variationa themselves, we obtain, leaving out terms rdating to the 
beginning and end of the time, 



where {I, m, n) are the direction-cosines of the element of surface dS, As the 
displacements 8 rf, Q are as yet quite arbitrary, the equations of elastic vibration 
of the medium are therefore 


dt^ dy dh dz dff ^ 

^ £(J d rfU_ 

dh~^ 


^ d^ dx dg dy df 


From them it follows that 


dx dy dz 


in other words, that there is no compression of the medium involved in this motion, 
whether we assume that it has the property of incompressibility or not. 

15. In accordance with the general dynamical principle, all the conditions which it 
is essential to explicitly satisfy at an interfkce between two media are those whidh 
secure that the variation of the energy shall not involve a surface integral ovmr this 
interface. To express these ^nditions most concisely, let os take for i^e moment the 

• Of. G. F. FiTzG»m.tD, “On tie EleoteomagneUo Theory.*’ ‘Phil. Ttans.,’ 1880. In 

memoir the rotation is represented by 4ir (/, y, h), instead of simply (/, g, %) as above, in a(d« to be in 
line with Hazwei>i<’s eleotrodynamic eqaatUms. 
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«le^t of fciw ttster&ce to be patallel to the plane of yx, so that (f, m, w) * (t, O, 0); 
the mat&ioe integral term corresponding to one side of the interface is now 




where 5iy, SJ are perfectly arbitrary, subject only to being continuous across the 
Intedaoe. Ihus to make the sur&ce integral part of the variation vanish, we must 
have dXSfdg and dXjjdk, the tangential components of the traction, continuous across 
the inter&ce; it follows from the first of the equations of motion that the continuity 
of ^ is also thereby secured, provided the density is the same on both sides ; and the 
normal traction on the interface is null. The continuity in the flow of energy across 
the interfiuse is of course also nec^sarUy involved. Of the complete set of six condi¬ 
tions only four are thus independent, which is the precise number required for the 
problem of optical reflexion between crystalline media. 

It has not been necessary to assume incompressibility of the medium in order to 
avoid waves of longitudinal disturbance. A medium of this type, however hetero¬ 
geneous in elastic quality from part to part, whether compressible or not, will 
transmit waves of transverse displacement in absolute independence of waves of 
compression, provided its density is everywhere the same; the one type of wave 
cannot possibly change into the other. 

16. If 


so that 


y, 0 — curl (f„ 1^1, Cl), 


{Si, 1)1, Cl), 


and if the equations of propagation are referred to the principal axes of the medium 
so that now 


they assume the form 






which are precisely Fb»snei.’b equations of crystalline propagation.* The vector 
(^1* Vi* li) Fbksoti. is at right angles to the pltme of polarixation, therefore its 
emrl % J) which is the displacement of the medium on MAoCuiiaoH’s theory, is 
tn the plane of polarirsaflion. 

17. In the tibeory of t^exion the tangential components of the displacement are 
oontinttous, and the tangential components of the stress are continuousthese 
conditions, or the mme direct conditions of continuity of displacement and continuity 

• MAOCciiUCSi ‘ Proo. BuLA.,* vol. n., 1841 ; ‘ Colleoted Worka,* p. 188. 
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^ «inei:gy, ta^a in oonjimotion with the hypothesis of eflfeciive demity oonshM!)^ 
thronghout lead immediately to Freskbi«'8 equetions of mflexim. for isoia:'*^^ 
mediat and in MacCd^ixaoh’s hands give a oompaot geometrical solution when the 
media are of the most general character. A medium this kind, however hetero* 
geneous and eeolotropic as regards elastidty, is still an^pted to transmit transverse 
undulations without any change into the lon^tudinsl type; and the cunditions of 
propagation are aU satisfied without setting up any normal tractions in the medium, 
which might if unbalanced produce motion of translation of its parta Thus (he 
incidence of light-waves on a body will not give rise to any me^tanioal fmoes. 


Alternative Optical Theories. 

18. The equations of propagation of Frbsnel above-mentaoned obviously i^yee with 
those which are derivable from the variational equation 

ajffo -H p6-* ^ dr - i/tjc/x® + + V) = 0» 

which belongs to a medium having aeolotropic inertia of the kind first imagined by 
Bankike, and having isotropic purely rotational elasticity. The coefficient of elasti¬ 
city K may be in the first instance assumed to be different in different substances. 
The surface-conditions for the problem of reflexion which are derived from this equation 
are clearly, in the light of the above analysis, continuity of tangential displacement 
and of tangential stress. A compression of the medinm now takes part in the 4 >ropa- 
gation of tnmsverse undulations, yet the compression does not appear in this isotropic 
potential energy'function; hence the resistance to laminar compression must be null, 
the other alternative infinity being on the latter account inadmissible. The surface 
condition as to continuity of normal displacement need not therefore be explicitly 
satisfied; and the remaining surface condition of continuity of normal traction is non¬ 
existent, there being no normal traction owing to the purely rotational quality of the 
elasticity. Whether a medium of this type could be made to lead to the correct 
equations of reflexion we need not inquire. [See however § 21.] 

19. It has been shown by Lord Kslvik*^ that a medium of elastic-solid type is 
possible which shall oppose no resistance to laminar compression, vis. to c(»n|uesBion 
in any direction without change of dimensions sideways, and that its potential 6neigy 
if elastically isotropic is of the same form as the above, with the addition of some 
terms which, integrated over the volume, are equivalent to a snrface Integral, The 
remaining coeffident qf elastidty, that is the ri^dity, must then be the ssime in idi 

* Ziord Ejeltin (Sir W. I'uohbok) r^Uudbs and zwImctioQ of %hV’ ‘Wli Mug.,' 1882 (2), 

p. 414; GtAZSBSOCK, do., {>. 521. 
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tp tkVtM 8t»tie iiMifcabiUty; that cotwKtioa is in fact required as below, in order 
WAfseii may be ixansmissible at all through a heterogeneous medium of this type. 
As an illnatiU^on of this somewhat abstract discussion, let us conduct the variation 
of Action in this labile elastio-solid medium. The equation takes the form 




dx 


W dy) 


dz~^ dz dx da dy 


I)} *] = “ ‘ 


it would be illegitimate for the present purpose to replace the potential energy by a 
Burfeoe part and a volume part, because then it would not be correctly located in the 
medium. We obtain on the left-hand side the time-integral of the expression 

- 'f {(I+1) +'>*’)+(f+S) +'“*0 


+ (S+ 1 ) +i) +*) ”**’ 


rf? , d^ 


d* ' dy, 




+ ^ * (4 ■'■ *) 


~^^dy\dz 




d/dg , 
d* \dx dy 


or collecting and exhibiting specimen terms only, 


-4'{(l+f)«+@+S)®’+(2+S)«} + 


!JI» eqmtions of moti<Mi are thus 


.m dh dg 

— 3:» dx* ^ dfi d» dy 


dfi dy 
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i^tcieible iio MacCuuiiAOh’s by ohangiiig {€, if, {) iuito (a^ <?k), tbb 

comspoiiidmg obm^ for (/, ff, h), And tfdcing {«*, P J white 

tb« snr&oe conditions Ate easily s^ by taking (I, n) =± {1, 0, 0) to be Oontiottity 
of tangential elastic-solid tractions, and oo&tinnity of tangential displaoement; botit 
these results might of course have been foreseen from the formulss for the tractions 
in an elastic solid, without special analysis. The surfoce oondition invdhdng normal 
diE^lacmnent can be adjusted by the lability of the mediuih as regards simple 
elongation; and the continuity of its coefficient, that is, of the normal forcive as 
determined by the lateral contraction, is already secured by the other surface con¬ 
ditions, provided the elasticity is continuous. The mode in which lability thus 
affects the surface-conditions in the method of variations, is the chief point that 
required illustration; the addition to the energy of § 18 of terms which form a perfect 
differential is seen to be immaterial, provided they show no discontinuity at the inter- 
&ce. 


20. It is of interest to observe that a geometrical transformation, specified by the 
equations* 

{x, y, z) s= pqr , and (f, ij, C) = pqr {p$', gi)', rQ , 


leads to 


dr = dr', and (/ g, h) = pgr ^ ^ , 


and so leaves the elastic quality of a purely rotational medium unaltered. 
Also, the variational equation of MaoCuixaoh 




may be expressed, so far as regards vibrations of period 2 vjn, in the form 

8 \<U (fa + ^3 _ 1^ ^ ^ 

in which the distinction between co-ordinate and velooitie, between potential and 
kinetic energy, has been obliterated, if we r^ard n as simply a numerical coefficient. 

If in the above transformation, {p, q, r) is taken equal to (a, 6, e), this variational 
equation of MacOullaoh is changed into the one appropriate to an »ther of isotropic 
rotational elasticity and teolotropio effective density, as discussed above; and the 
wave-surface is changed into its polar reciprocal, whteh te also a Fbbsbmi’s surfime in 
which a, b, c, are replaced by their reciprocals; and the geometrical relations between 
the two schemes may be correlated on this basis. This mode cf transfmixHiiten does 
not however extend to surface integral terms, and so cannot be applied to toe problem 
of refiexion. 

• (y.‘Proa Wd. MSfcji, Soe.,* 189S, p. 27a 
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ffe» saw® «8Jd ibigHt have heeu attained by taking (/, g, h) to denote displacement 
»ad (f* t) pw^rtioaal to rotation in the variational equation; for 17, {) 
»5 ^ o«id (/, ff, A), and the operator V* may be replaced by a constant so far as 
regards Jight-|a?opagation in a single medium. This interchange, which has already 
been intSboated in | 18 , does not affect the development of the variational equation 
except as regards surface-integral terms ; and the character of the modification of the 
geometrical relations of the wave surface, on passing from the one theory to the 
other, is now open to inspection.* 

[21. (Added June 14 .) The formal relatioiui between these various mechanical 
theories may be very simply traced by comparing them with the electromagnetic 
scheme of Maxwkll. In that theory the electric and magnetic inductions, being 
circuital, are necessarily in the plane of the wave-front; while the electric and mag¬ 
netic forces need not be in that plane. On taking the electric or the magnetic 
induction to represent the mechanical displacement of the medium, the electric theory 
coincides formally with that of Fbesnel or that of MaoCullagh respectively; while 
on taking the electric or the magnetic force to represent the mechanical displacement, 
we obtain the equations of the correlative theories of Boussinbsq, Lord Kelvik, and 
other authors, t Thus, for example, it follows at once from this correlation that the 
combination of molotropic inertia with labile isotropic elasticity will lead, not only to 
Frbskel’s wave surface as Glazebbook has shown, but also to Ma.oCullagh’ 8 theory 
of crystalline reflexion and refraction. If we suppose the magnetic quality of the 
medium to take part in the vibrations, as would probably be the case to some extent 
with very slow electric waves, the equations of propagation would possess features 
anal<^us to those due to an alteration of density in passing from one medium to 
another, on the mechanical theory here adopted. But the continuity of normal dis¬ 
placement of the medium could not now he satisfied in the problem of reflexion, the 
appropriate magnetic condition being instead continuity of induction. A homogeneous 
mechanical medium representing or illustrating such a case would thus have to possess 
suitable labile properties; in the ordinary optical circumstances in which magnetic 
quality is not effective, the degree of compressibility is on the other hand immaterial, 
and no normal wave will be started in reflexion.] 

Treatment of the Problem of Reflexion by the Method of Rays. 

22 , We are now in a position to compare the various investigations of the problem 
of reflexion, by means of rays, that have been given by Fbbsnel, Neuelakk, 
MLAoOtFLLAaH emd others. It is a cardinal principle in all theories of transparent 
media tlmt there is no loss of energy in the act of reflexion and refraction. 
OoBsequmtly there is no energy carried away by longitudinal waves in the sether; 

* Of. 'Wtu^Xb €^ias8, “A eoxapavison of the oleotrio theory of light and Bit W. Thousok’s 
HbBiaj of s qoMd-Wnle erther,'* ‘ Phil. Ibg.,' Iii89. 

f Dsvaa,' O^ttiagar 2fFaohvioht«%'18^ . 
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ttod tiuB must usually be either because the medium ufiEbs no resistance laminar 
compression, or because it is incompresnBe, the case of rotational dlastioity 
however not thus restrioted. The rays are most i^ply defined as thb paths of 
the enei^. 

23. Let os consider the first of these hypotheses, that of null t^oolty of 
longittidinal waves. At the interface the tangential components of the displaomnent 
must be continuous, otherwise there would be very hutense tangential tractions 
acting in the thin interfacial layer of transition, such as could not he equilibrated by 
the tractions outside that layer. The normal components of the displacement need 
not be made continuous, for the neighbourhood of this thin interfacial layer edll 
stretch without effort as much as may be required. The tangential stresses must be 
continuous across the layer of transition, otherwise they would produce very great 
acceleration of this layer which could not be continuous with the moderate accelera¬ 
tions outside it. As we have thus already obtained the sufficient number of conditions 
the normal pressure need not also be explicitly made continuous, for the continuity of 
tangential displacements should secure its continuity as well; if the medium is 
constituted so as to regularly reflect waves at all, this must be the case, and it is clear 
on a moment’s consideration of the formula for the pressure that it is so in a labile- 
medium of isotropic elastic-solid type. We have thus the four conditions, continuity of 
tangential displacement and of tangential stress; and the one sufficient condition 
which will secure that they also make the normal stress ooutinnous, i.e. that the 
medium is a possible one, is that there shall be no loss of energy in the operation of 
reflexion and refraction. The four conditions here specified are mathematioally 
equivalent to those of Faesnel’s theory of reflexion; and the satisfiustion of the fifth 
condition carries with it the justification of that theory for the type of medixun which 
it implies. For the case worked out by Feesnel, that of isotropic media, the 
constitution of his medium is thus limited to be precisely that of the labile »ther 
of Lord Kelvin ; in order to satisfy also the fifth condition, that of continuity of 
energy, we are constrained to take the displacement perpendicular to the plane of 
polarization, which gives a reason independent of experiment for Fbesnel’s chmoe. 

24. Let us next consider the second form of hypothesis, that of incompressibility. 
At the interface all three components of the displacement must now be continuous; 
and to obtain a solution, there is needed only one other condition, which may be taken 
to be the preservation of the energy of the motion. Here, as Keumakn remarks, there 
is absolutely nothing assumed about the elastic condition of the media, which may in 
fact remain wholly unknown except as to thdr assumed inconq>re8sibility and as to the 
law of density, and the problem of reflexion will nevertheless be oom^etely scdved. 
But if we go further than this, and attempt to speculate about the i^ticity of the 
optical medium, it muist be limited to be of such nature as also to satisfy two other con¬ 
ditions which are involved in the continuity of the tai^ntial stress at the interllme. 

Thus on the principles that the energy is piH^wi^difed along ^ ray*, thnt It fy 
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Ai^jr iwAaot liiilf potential and half kinetic, and that theire ia no loss of energy of the 
Ught ha 1h)0 aot of *efle*ion, and on the hypothesis that the medium is incompTessiblei 
thesolnltioii of the problem of reflexion as distinct from that of the elastic constitui^on 
of themeditnn is immediately derivedi for all media which polaruse the light linearly, 
without the aid of further knowledge except the law of density and the form of the 
wav6*siir&oa If the density is uniform and the same in all media, the solution is 
that of MaoCui«la.gh and Neumann, which is known to be correct in form for 
isoixopic {and also for crystalline) media. There is nothing so fer to indicate whether 
the vibrations are in the plane of polarization or at right angles to it, hut that point 
is soon settled by the most cursory comparison with observation of the resulting 
formulas fi>r the two kinds of polarized light; the vibrations roust be in the plane of 
polarization of the light. It remains in this order of procedure, to discover a form 
of the potential-energy function whichi will lead to the correct form of wave-surface 
in crystalline media, at the same time making the vibrations in the plane of polariza¬ 
tion, and which also will conform to the additional'surface conditions not utilized 
in order to obtain merely the solution of the problem of reflexion ; the discovery of 
such a function, as a result of a precise estimation of what was really required, is 
MAoCuLi.AaH’8 special achievement. 

25. If the aether in crystalline media is of aeolotropic rotational elastic quality, and 
of isotropic efiPective inertia the same in all media, all the conditions of the problem of 
actual optical reflexion are satisfied whatever be the degree of its compressibility. 
While, on the other hand, if it is of isotropic elastic-solid quality and aeolotropic 
eSective inertia, and there is no elastic discontinuity in passing from one medium to 
another, i.e. if the elasticity is the same in all media, all the conditions are satisfied 
when there is no resistance to laminar compression. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the Condition of continuity of the energy assumes the same form in both these cases. 

What happens under more general conditions, or in circumstances of mixed elastic- 
solid and rotational elasticity, or possibly yet more general types of elasticity, we 
shall not stop at present to inquire. [See however § 2l.j For the explanation of 
electrical phenomena, MaoCulla-Gh’s eneigy-function possesses fundamental advan¬ 
tages for which none of these other possible optical schemes appear to be able to oflTer 
any equivalent; it is therefore not necessary to examine whether they can survive the 
seandting ordeal of ciystalUne reflexion. 

TotdA Bejl&cion. 

26. So long as there aotu<Ediy exist the full number of refracted wares, this simple 
mode of solution of the problem by means of rays is perfectly rigorous, and puts the 
mattear in as clear a %ht as a more detail^ analysis of what is going on in the 
media J it is not neoeasaty to make any assumption about the character of the incident 
ware, e^eei^ that it is propagated without tiiange. But the case is diflerent when 

lll«)CJ03tC®V.-*-A, ' 6 B 
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tiis iiidl4Anoe on n rarer medinitt is so oblii|iie tliat or both the i«83»e|ed ^ifes 
disappear; if we simply treat tiiese waves as non^idNtt, the fotar 8ttii^^weHxmdit|km9 
oannot all be satisfied. Tbe natursd inferenoe is tbat the sdiutaou of tbs probIstQ now 
depends on tbe partioular form of the wave; tbe fundamental simple^bawnonio form is 
tbe obvious one to oboose, so let the vibration be r^rmKmted by 

A exp 12irX“^ {lx 4- my •}' tiz — vl!), 

real parts only being in tbe end retained. Tbe satis&otion of tbe interIKkOial oondi- 
tions,—^which must now be obosen all lin^ as we are running a real and an imaginary 
part concurrently, and they must not get mixed upi—leads to a complex value of n for 
one or both of tbe refracted waves and of A for both of them. Tbe interpretation is 
of course, in tbe first (»se purely surface waves, in tbe second a change of phase in the 
act of reflexion or re&action. With this modification the celebrated interpretation of 
tbe imaginary expression in his formulae, by Fbbsnel, becomes quite explicit, and the 
general problem of total or partial crystalline reflexion is solved for the type of medium 
virtually assumed by him, without any detailed consideration of the nature of the 
elasticity. The hypothesis is implied, and may be verified, that the surface waves 
penetrate into tbe medium to a depth either great, or else small, compared with the 
thickness of the laymr of transition between the media,—a point which has not always 
been sufficiently noticed. 

Mejlexion at the Surfaces of Ahsor^ng Media, 

27. The ffict that homogeneous light in passing through a film of metal does not 
come out a mixture of various colours, or more crudally the fact tbat the use of a 
metallic speculum in a telescope does not interfere with spectrum observations, shows 
that tbe equation of vibration of light in a metallic medium is linear, and therefore 
that to represent the motion of tbe light in tbe metal requires simply the introduction 
of an ordinary exponential coefficient of absorption. Tbe Interface being the plane of 
xy, the light propagated in the absorbing medium wiU be represented by the real 
part of an expresmon of tbe form A exp 12«rX"’^ {lx + 'niy + vi), where «is now 
complex with its real part negative if tbe axis of z is towards the direction of 
propagation. If the opacity of tbe medium is so slight that the light gets down some 
way beyond the interfacial layer of transition without very sensible weakening, 
we may therefore solve tbe problem of reflexion by an application of tbe ordinary 
surface-conditions stated in a linear form, but with a complex coefficient of elasticity; 
for we may treat tbe layer of transition ss practically indefinitely thin* This comes 
to tbe same thing as the method used first by CAtrcaY, of simply tceatani; tbe Index 
of redaction as a {cmnplex quantity in the ordinary formulee for trnnspSjrent medifti 
and it should give a satisfactory (|olution the problem, provided ^e <^MR<nty is not 
excessive. 
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dbfijemllon, from several sdlous defects; the real part of the gutm" 
of refimietion Womes native, which is sufficient to prevent any stable self- 
jR^bcisting tsii^tiin from acting in this manner; while on transmiswion through certain 
meteilBc ffims there is a gain of phase of the light compared with vacuum, when there 
ought, according to the equations, to be a loss. 


Optical Dutpermn in Isotropic <md Crystalline Media, 


28. In order to make our lumimferous medium afford an explanation of electric 
and magnetic phenomena, it will be necessary to assume its potential energy to be 
wholly rotational, therefore quite independent of compression or distortion. When 
bodies are displaced through it, its motion will then be precisely that of a continuous 
frictionless incompressible fluid, and therefore no rotational stress will be thereby 


produced in it. 

The phenomena of optical dispersion require us to recognize a dependence of the 
effective elasticity of the medium on the wave-length of the light; for we are bound on 
this theory, in the absence of sympathetic rotational vibrations of the atoms, to take 
the effijotive density of the primordial medium to be the same throughout all space. 
The dependence of the elasticity on the length of the wave can only arise from the 
presence of a structure of some sort in the medium, representing the molecular 
arrangement of the matter, whose linear dimensions are comparable with the wave¬ 
length of the disturbance that is propagated through it. The actual motion will now 
be of a very complicated character; but the fiwt that a wave is propagated through 
without change, in certain media (those which are at all transparent), shows that for 
the present purpose it is formally sufficient to average the disturbance into a 
continuous di&rential analysis, and thus take it to be a simple one as if there were no 
molecular discreteness, but with an effective elastic modulus proper to its wave-length. 
The expression for the potential energy of the medium will thus have to be of a 
form that will vary with the wave-length, while it is still a quadratic function of 
differential coefficients of the displacements; therefore we must now assume it to 
involve differential coefficients of higher order than the first. This mode of 


formulating the problem is what is led up to by the transparency of dispersive 
media t,a by the permanence of type of simple waves travelling through them, and 
by the rotatienal character of the optical elasticity which is quite ihstinct from that 
ef the laoleisttlar web, and, we may assume, of a different order of magnitude. It need 
excite fie sm^ptise in extreme ciroumstanoes, involving near approach to equality 
Witi (^ vibration, it is insuffioie^^ 

A absolutely fluid m regards non- 

' ff theory of matter hi 'to' be part of'the theory 

si®® tbiis pfitenti®l*miergy fonetion must be such that fie work w ddne by 
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ds^fuoeinent iitetever 18 of tbe 

together with possible sur&ce^integral terms, fntegra^n pmrts leads to the 
expression 

This expression must Be the same as the one derived by integration by parts in the 
usual manner from the Taiiatiou of the potential eneigy SJWcIt, where W is now of 
the second degree in spacial diiO^ential ooeffioienis, of various orders, of (f, 17, {), 
The result, as far as the volume integral is oonoemed, will be the same as if the 
symbols of differentiation d/dx, d/dy, djdz were dissociated from f, 17, i and treated 
like symbols of quantity, after the sign of each has been changed, so that for example 
df/dy d^iffda^ b to be taken the same as — dfdy d^/da? (if; the function W may thus 
be replaced for this purpose by 

W' = Ae + B17® + Ci® + 2 I>i 7{ -f 2 E{f + 2 F^i7, 

where A., B, C, D, E, F are functions of d/dx, d/dy, d/dz. 

We shall then have 

On comparing these expressions there results 

\dy ^ dx* da> dyj — \df' ’ 4/ • 

Hence 

yd\dw^ (d\m* . /d\dm' ^ 

\^/ d( \dyj di) * \d*/ 4 

identicaliy, where the differentud operators in hrteets are to be treated ikaf U 
were symbols of quantity. The vanishing of this expression, for aU values off, Hf, 
involves three conditions between A, B, ,. , v, one of -whi(fo may be stated hi the foim 
that the quadratic; Expression W* is the product of two linear foctoiit; tiheM are in 
^ct the ^neral analytical -coih^cne timt a ^medi'um shall not prepageth' wa'Vl9(i ‘hf' 
jfompiusm'cmrinvolringsentilb^'amoniitabfcniejgy, \ 
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CfOiiditiQiu are not sufficient to insure that the elasticity shall 
retaittonal* and in no wise distortlonaL For example, as may be seen 
Ibees the nhowb, the elasticities of Lord KEtviN's labile elastic-solid mtber and of 
inoompresuble astber satisfy them. What is ret^uired is that for any dis- 
plaoeBient of a given portion of the medium, the total work done by both the bodily 
fordive and the surface tractions shall be^ expressible in terms of the rotations of its 
dementary parts alone. In the particular case in which the medium is in internal 
equilibrium in a state of strain,, the part of this work which is due to bodily foroive is 
of course hull; so that the surface-tractions are then all-important. 

31. Now let us examine a form of Wg, the dispersional part of the energy, which 
has been put forward by MaoCullagh solely in order to explain the fact that the 
character of the crystalline wave-surface is not altered by the dispersional energy. 
He assumes that Wj is a function of (/, gr, h) and of its vorticity or curl, and of 
the curl of that curl, say its curl squared, and so on; and he observes that if this 
quadratic function only involve squares and products of the respective components of 
odd powers of the curl, Fbesnel’s wave-surface is unaltered, while, if even powers 
come in, the surface is modified in a simple and definite manner it will be clear on 
consideration that if an odd power of the operator is combined with an even power, 
in any term, rotational quality of the medium must be introduced. It will be 
sufficient for practical applications to attend to the dispersional terms of lowest order. 
Since in an incompressible medium (curl)® * —■ V®, these terms yield two possible 
forms for the dispersional part of the energy, 

/V»/-f srV®gr-f/iV»/* 
and 

(v»f)* + (v»,)® + (v»i:)*; 

or in a crystalline medium we might take the corresponding forms 

a*/V*/+ )8*^V®^ -h y*AV®A 
and 

a'» (v® f)® + j8'® (V® ij)* + r'® (^H)*; 

or we could have more generally the lineo-linear function of {f, g, K) and V* (f, g, h) 
and the general quadratic function of V*{f, -g, {), respectively, which would not bo 
t^mmetrioal with respect to the principal optical axes of the medium. 

The firkt of these forms, the intermediate case being taken for brevity, yields a 
boddt foerivO . 

/ ^ tbe at the Optic Axes and of the Axes of Eltiteity in Bisxal 

J842, '‘'OoUeoted Workt,'* pp. ''*On'the law of Obnhlo 
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Both of these fo^ves satisfy the condition of beh^ nnll ydien the medium is devoicl 
of rotation. But, as in the motion of a tiain of plane Waves of length X the opeiator 
V* is repl^^hle by the constant — (2o’/X)®, w6 see that the firat forcive mprj^ in 
the ordinary rotational forces of the medium, only altmng its eieotive crystalline 
constants in a manner dependent on the wave-length ; vrhUe, the second,fbrtive altem 
the character of the equations by adding to the right-hand sides terms proporticmal 
to i, ij, C, and so modiiies the wave-surface. If with Mao 0 i:tiXiA.OH we had tkhen the 
last and most general type of terms, which are not symmetnoal with mpeot to the 
principal axes of optical elasticity, the observed dispersion of the optic axes of crystals 
wonld clearly have been involved in the equations. The nature of the proof of 
MAoCkjLiJiLafl’B general proposition is easily made out from the examination here 
given of this particular case. 

82. The question has still to be settled, whether the postulate of complete fluidity 
as regards irrotational motion limits the form of Wj to the one assumed by 
MaoOdllaoH. It will I think be found that it does, For the final form of the 
variation of the potential energy is 


S JWdr = f{.. -h J(PS/+QSfy-h R8A)dr. 

where (P, Q, R) involve (/, p, h) linewrly, hut with differential operators of any orders. 
We may change it to 

SfW dr = |{. . .} dS - Jcurl (P, Q, R) 8 ,, £) dr, 


the expression in the integral representing a scalar product; and this form shows 
that the bodily forcive in the medium is curl (P, Q, R). It also shows that the curl 
operator persists on integration by parts. Now this forcive is linear in (f, t}, {), and 
taking for a moment the case of an isotropic medium, it must he built up of invariant 
differential operators. The complete list of such operators consists of curl, conver¬ 
gence, and shear operators, and their powers and products; and these operatora are 
mathematically convertible with each other. Any comhinatipu of them, operatbg ou 
(it £)> which involves curl as a factor, will limit the medium, as has bean already 
seen, to the propagation of waves only rotational j but in order to secure perfect 
fluidity as regards irrotational motions it is necessary also that the sur&oe tractions; 
involved in the surface-integral part of the variation of the energy, shall not depend 
oh the shear or convergence of the medium. Now in arriving at the final form the 
variational equations, by successive int^ations by parts, if a convergence or shfa r 
occur in either fector of a term in W, it wiH emerge at some stage as an actual conym?* 
gence or shear of the medium in a surface-integral term, indicating a surface twiotio^ 
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imd if tibe medium is IncompreKible this new form ie identt<»l mth the seeond type 
of JilaoCuixiOH. The conclusion thus follows that for isotropic media, the form of 
the potmitial energy, when we include dispersion and other secoiulary' effects in it, is 
that of MaoChixagh, the two forms given by him being in this case identical. 

83 . The* question now presents itself, whether there is any distinction between the 
two types into which MacCullaoh divides possible energy-functions of this kind, 
which will enable us to reject the one that modibes the form of the wave-surface. It 
seems £iir to lay stress on the circumstance that the first of MaoCullagh’s types of 
dispersional energy may represent an intersiction between the average strain of the 
medium (/, g, h) and the average disturbance of the strain due to molecular 
discreteness, while the other form represents the energy of some type of disturbance 
of the strain which combines only with itself, and is not directly operative on the 
average strain. It would seem natural to infer that a term of the second type would 
have its coefficient of a higher order of small quantities than the ones we are now 
investigating. 

For the most general case of seolotropy, the dispersional energy Wg must be either 
a quadratic function of first differential coefficients of {f,g, h), or else a lineo-linear 
function of {/, g, h) and its second differential coefficients. If the first alternative be 
rejected for the reason just given, there remains a form of which MacCuijlaoh’s is 
the special case in which the second differential coefficients group themselves into the 
operator A reason for this restriction is not obvious, unless we may take the 
form already determined for an isotropic medium as showing that the dispersion 
arises from the interaction of {/, g, k) on V* {/, g, h ); such a restriction is in fact 
demonstrable when we bear in mind the scalar character of the energy-function. 


The Influence of Dispersion on Reflexion. 

34 . It has been explained that on this theory the mode of formal representation 
of dispersion without senrible absorption, is by the inclusion of differential coeffi¬ 
cients of the.displacement, higher than the fiiet, in the energy function. This makes 
the disperrion depend on change of elasticity, and not on any effective change of 
inertia of the primordial medium; in the neighbourhood of a dark band in the 
absorption spectrum of tha medium, absorption plays an important part, rendering 
the phenomena anomalous, and we must then have recourse to some theory of the 
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type, invoiving perhaps of d^ive io^ia, isr^l 

take a more complete account of the sympaihetie laieraetion which ooctmt hetween 
the eleetric vibrations of the moleonles and the vilmttons of the medium, whmi their 
periods are very nearly alike. 

Ihe sum of the or<lers of the difierential coefficients in any term of the evtergy 
must usually be evenj a term in which it is odd would introduce unilateral quality 
into the medium, typified by such phenomena as roiatoiy polarization; and it is 
known from the facts and principles of crystalline structure that such terms can he, 
when existent at all, only of a very minute residual kind. 

When we come to discuss the problem of reflexion, the surface-terms derived from 
the variation of the energy-function must be retained, and they should be ai^usted so 
as to maintam the continuity of the manifestations of energy in crossing the' interiace. 
But the dispersional terms will introduce into the variational equation surfiuse- 

integrals involving not only 8^, Sij, SJ, but also 8 {d^jdx), 8 (ei®f/daj*).. and we 

cannot even attempt to make all these independent terms continuous across the 
interface. We therefore cannot follow in our analysis the complete circumstances of 
the problem of reflexion. This is not cause for surprise, because the essence of the 
method of continuous analysis consists of averaging the molecular discreteness of the 
medium; and we are now trying to fit this analysis on to conditions at an interfece 
where the law of the discreteness changes abruptly or rather very rapidly, 

35. In a problem of this kind the procedure by the method of rays asserts a marked 
superiority. The interfacial layer being assumed for other reasons to be very thin 
compared with a wave-length, the displacement of the medium must he continuous 
across it. And it may he fairly assumed that there is no sensible amount of degrada¬ 
tion of energy in this very thin superficial layer; so that the principle of continuity 
of eneigy gives the remaining interfacial condition. The result of these hypotheses 
will be that, so far, the law of reflexion of each homogeneous portion of the light 
depends on its own index, and not on the amount of the dispersion in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The assumption of continuity of energy is the same thing as recognizing that 
the continuity of the dispersional part of the stress at the inter&oe is maintained by 
surface forces of molecular character, which absorb no energy, and which need not be 
further specified for the present purpose,—thtis forming an instance of a perfectly valid 
application of a surface-traction principle of the same kind as that of Neumann and 
J^OHHOFF (§ 10). 

This explanation is based on MacCullagh’s theory of reflexion. If, merely for 
further illustration, we take FbEbnel's analysis of that problem, the medium is thereby 
assumed to be labile, and we must employ a stress condition at the interiace as weJl 
as the energy condition. Now it is exactly in the insufficient specification of the 
stress near the surface that the trouble with respect to the dispersional W m* came 
in; thus, if Fibesnel’s theory were the tenalfie one, it would be a matta: of some 
difficulty to get from it a clear view of reflexion in its relatiou to du^persbi}* 
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Tk& .fiotoftontt/, ov Quality of Cei'Utin Svhstances. 

86. TW qittality oi rotatory polarimtioQ, toliiUted by fumrtz and turpentine, depends 
on the structure of the optical medium, and therefore must be expressed by a term 
in the potential<-energy W. When symbols of differentiation are imagined for the 
moment as separable from their operands, this term must be of the third degree in 
{d/dac, dfd^, dfdz) ; and it must be quadratic in {f, 17, £). It can therefore only involve 
the rotation (/, g, h) and its curl, each of them linearly ;* therefore, being a scalar, 
the only form it can have is that of their scalar product; thus the term we are in 
quest of must be 



or what is the same 

This is in fact the term invented by MaoCullagh for the purpose of explaining the • 
rotational phenomena of liquids, and of quartz in the direction of its optic axis, and 
shown by him and subsequent investigators to account for the facts. In the case of a 
crystalline medium, we might have fisr this term the general function of {f, g, h) and 
its curl, that is linear in both ; but probably in all uniaxial crystals, certainly in quai'tz, 
the principal axes of this term are the same as the pi'incipal axes of optical elasticity of 
the medium. 

On the Elasticity of the Primordial Medium. 

37, The objection raised by Sir G. G. STOKEst in 18G2 against the possibility of a 
medium of the kind contemplated by MacCullauh’s energy-function, and since that 
time generally admitted, is that an element of volume of such a medium when strained 
could not be in equilibrium under the elastic tractions on its boundaries, but would 
require the application of an extraneous couple of amount proportional to its surface, 
and therefore very great in proportion to its mass, in order to keep it balanced. Such 
a state of matters is of course in flagrant contradiction to the character of the elsisticity 
of solid bodies, and can only occur if there is some concealed rotational phenomenon 
going on in the element, the kinetic reaction of which can give rise to the requisite 

* [(Added June 14.) The rotatory term in the energy function cannot involve differential coefficients 
with respect to the time; for to obtain the structural type of rotation these would have to appear in the 
second degree, which would make the term, as it involves only (/, /i), of the fourth order in diffe¬ 

rential operators; r/. ‘Brit. Assoc* Eeport,* 1893, “ Magnetic Action on Light,*’ § 3. Thus MAcOuLiiAGfl’s 
term involves on the present theory only the one hypothesis that the medium is self-contained, and not 
effectively under the influence of another iutorpouetrating medium.] 

f Sir Geouoe Stokss corroborates my impression that his criticism is expressly limited to media the 
elements of which are at rest and self-contained, and that it is not to be regarded as effective against a 
m^um of gjrosiatio quality or of the gucm^magnetic quality described below. 

MXKXJOKaV,—A. 5 C 
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couple. If the medium had acquired its rotational elasticity by means of a diatrihuticn 
of I'otating simple gyrostats, such a kinetic couple would be afforded by it so long as 
rotational motion of the element is going on,* and Stokbs’ criticism would not apply 
in this case. If again we imagine an ordinary elastic medium full of elementary 
mjignets with orientations distributed according to some law or even at random, and 
in internal equilibrium either in its own magnetic field or in the field of some external 
magnetic system, then on rotational distortion a couple will be required to hold each 
element in equilibrium ; so that the conjugate tangential tractions on the surface of 
the element cannot be equal and opposite in this case either. The couple depends 
here on the absolute rotation of the element of volume, not on its angular velocity as 
in the previous illustration. The potential energy of such a medium as this will 
contain rotational terms of MacCullaoh’s type, and its condition of internal 
equilibrium will be correctly deduced from an energy-function containing such terms 
by the application of the Lagrangian analysis. The origin of the elasticity purely 
rotational of MaoCullagh’s medium is we may say unknown ; the first example here 
given shows that it cannot be simply gyrostatic, though Lord Kelvin has invented a 
complex gyrostatic structure that would produce it ;t and either example shows that 
we are not warranted in denying the possibility of such a medium because the 
equilibration of an element of it requires an extraneous couple. The explanation of 
gravitation is still outstanding, and necessitates some structure or property quite 
different from, and probably more fundamental than, simple rotational elasticity of the 
aether and simple molar elasticity of material aggregations in it; and this property 
may very well be also operative in the manner here required. 

38 . It becomes indeed clear when attention is drawn to the matter, that there is 
something not self-contained and therefore not fundamental, in the notion of even a 
gyrostatic medium and the resistance to absolute motion of rotation which it involves. 
For we want some fixed frame of reference outside the medium itself, with respect to 
which the absolute rotation may be specified: and we also encounter the question 
why it is that rotatory motion reveals absolute directions in this manner. Another 
aspect of the question appears when we consider the statical model with its rotational 
property produced by small magnets interspersed throughout it, the medium being 
in internal equilibrium in a magnetic field when unstrained ; the unbalanced tractions 
on the element of volume are here supplemented by a couple due, as to sense, to 
magvietiv! action at a distance, and it is the energy of this action at a distance which 
constitutes the rotational part of the energy of the model. We may if we please 
suppose some analogous action at a distance to exist in the case of the actual »ther, 
the ultimate explanation of which will be involved in the explanation of gravitation. 
Now in this magnetic analogue to our medium the equations of equilibrium and motion 
are clearly quite correctly determined by the analytical method of Lagbange. So 

* Cf. ‘ Proc. Loud. Math. Soc.,’ 1890. 

t Lord Kkltin (SirW. Thombok), ‘ComptesEendtis,’ Sept. 16,1889; ‘ Oollectedpapers,' Vol. III.,p. 467. 
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lon^ as the I^Oitifia^l enei^y is derived &om a foroive emanating and transmitted 
nearly instftntaAeMisly from all parte of the medium and not merely from the 
contiguous its location is expressed, quite sufficiently for dynamical purposes 

which are concerned with a finite volume of the medium and finite velocity of 
propagatiQn, hy attaching it to the element on whidi the forcive acts. The medium 
of MaoCullagh therefore, on a saving hypothesis of this kind, appears to escape the 
kind of objection above mentioned. 

PxRf II. —Eleotbioal Theobt. 

39 . The next stage in the development of the present theory is the application of 
the properties of non-vibrational types of motion of the primordial medium to the 
explanation of the phenomena of electricity. In accordance with the interpretation 
of MAcCuiiiiAGH’s equations, on the ideas of the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
the electric displacement in the medium is its absolute rotation (/, ff, h) at the place, 
and the magnetic force is the velocity of its movement d/dt {$, rj, £), At the 
beginning, our view will be confined to rotational movements unaccompanied hy 
translation, such namely as call into play only the elastic forces which are taken to 
be the cause of optical and electro-motive phenomena ; but later on we shall attempt 
to include the electrical and optical phenomena of moving bodies. 

In the ordinary electro-magnetic system of electric units we should have 
4 Tr(,/i gp, h) = curl (^, 17, {); but in purely theoretical discussions it is a great simpli¬ 
fication to adopt a new unit of electric quantity such as will suppress the factor 47r, 
as Mr. Heaviside has advocated. Except in this respect, the quantities are all 
supposed to be specified in electro-magnetic units. 

It may be mentioned that a scheme for expressing the equations of electro¬ 
dynamics by a minimal theorem analogous to the principle of Ijeast Action, has 
recently been constructed by von Helmholtz.* 


Conditions of Dielectric Equilibrium. 

40 . The conditions of electro-motive equilibrium in a general seolotropic dielectric 
medium are to be derived from the variation of the potential-energy function 



On conducting this variation, we have 

• H. VON HkIjIIHoltz, “ Dm Princip der kleinsten Wirkiing in der Elncfro-dynamik,” ‘ Wied. Ann.,' 
vd. 47,1892. 


5 c 2 
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= [{«®/(»nS£ - nSrf) + h>g (n8i ~ /8{) + (Br, - mS^)} dB 

- [ {“• (I« -1«^)+*• -1«)+«• (£ - |»f )| * 

= I {{nh^g — ?nc®A) 8^^ + (/c®A — Jw*®/’) 8»? + {ma^f — W/gr) 8^} dS 

where (Z, w, n) represents the direction of the normal to the element dS. 

The vanishing of the volume integral in this expression for all possible types of 
variation of (^, t), i) requires that 

cj^f dx 4 - &®'7 dy + d%—~- dY, 

wliert3 V is some function of position, in other words that 

tf /x_ {±± lA. ±±\v 

U, 9, ,e 5 c ’ ¥ dy ’ c* dz) 

The vanishing of the surface integral retjuires that the vector (a®/, h^g, c%) shall 
lie at each point at right angles to the surface. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that in this solution V is the electric potential, 
from which the electric displacement (/, g, h) is here derived by the ordinary electro¬ 
static formulae for the general type of crystalline medium, and that the surface 
condition is that the electric force is at right angles to the surface, or in other words 
that the electric potential is constant all over it. 

In deducing these conditions it has been assumed that the electrostatic energy is 
null inside a conductor; thus in statical questions the conductore may be considered 
to be regions in the medium devoid of elasticity, over the surfaces of which there is 
no extraneous constraint or forcive applied. 

41 . In this analysis it has not been explicitly assumed that the electric displace¬ 
ment is circuital, i.e. that 

j. ^ 4. ^ = 0. 

dx ' dy dz 

If we were to introduce explicitly this equation of constraint, we must by Lagbanob’s 
method add a term 
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to iij© mmgy teoiaon, before ooQducting tb© variation; and we must subsequently 
deteiKnine the function of position X so as to satisfy the conditions of the problem. 
'Hie result wotdd now come out 

(a*/+ S, + »,<)■* + 3) = - (£. I) V, 

with the condition that V is constant over the surface of the conductor : where 

»=Ks+¥+f> 

and would represent so to speak an electromotive pressure uniform in all directions. 
The introduction of such a quantity would make the equations too general for the 
facts of electrostatics; on this ground alone we might assume B to be null, and 
therefore V to be subject to a characteristic equation 

(lx \ «* dx) fly \ dy) dz \c^ dz ) 

This investigation may remain as an illustration of method ; but it is not required, 
when we bear in mind the constitution of the medium. Since 


if, 9, h) — curl (f, 7), Q 


we must have {/, g, h) circuital; so that the characteristic equation for V is involved 
in tlie data, without the necessity of any appeal to observation ; while the intro¬ 
duction of the quantity ^ would be illicit, and would have to be annulled later on. 

42 . If we assumed that the energy-function contained a term 





the conditions of electromotive equilibrium would come out 



db^g daJ>f _ (IM db^ __ rf»y \ ___/ <? d . 

dz ’ dz dx d c dy} dy" dz j 


and 

(«ic*A nh*g, wa®/ —lc%, Ih^g — mu^f) sz — {I, m, n) y, 


where 
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Throughout a region devoid of elasticity this electromotive pressure 41' must be 
constant, and the electric force just outside itsimuodaiy must be along the normal ; 
in the dielectric must satisfy Lapla.(te’s equation, and so be the potential of an 
ideal superficial distribution of matter; but the electric force is not now derived fiom 
a potential, although its curl is derived from the potential S' just specified. 

The phenomena of electrostatics require that this term does not occur in the 
energy; and that may be either (i) because d^jdx + dtj/dy + dl/dz is null, and 
the medium so to speak incompressible, or (ii) because A is null, so that the medium 
offers no resistance to laminar compression. But there is, apparently, nothing as yet 
to negative a constitution of the medium approximating extremely close to either of 
these two limiting states for both of which the equations of electrostatics would be 
exact. It has been shown already that there is absolutely nothing against such a 
supposition in the theory of light. But the experiments of Cavendish in proof of 
the electrostatic law of inverse squares, as repeated by Maxwell, may be taken as 
showing that the ratio of any compressional effect to the rotational part of the 
phenomenon is at any rate excessively minute. A very small compressional term like 
this might possibly be of advantage in an attempt to include gravitation among 
the manifestations of asthereal activity, a point to be examined later on. It differs 
fundamentally from the compressional term introduced by voN Helmholtz into the 
equations of electrodynamics. 

43. We may also ap(>ly the variational equation of equilibrium to a volume in the 
interior of the dielectric medium, and therefore subject to surface tractions from the 
surrounding parts. It thus appears that the component surface-tractions in thefether 
in the directions of the axes of co-ordinates are, per unit area lying in the direction 
{I, m, n), 

nh^g — mc%, IcVi — na\f, ma?f — Wg ; 

their resultant is tangential, i.e. in the plane of the element; it is equal to the 
component of the electric force in that plane, and is at right angles to that component. 
This is the specification of the fetbereal stress by which static electromotive 
disturbance is tran.smitted across a dielectric medium. This stress does not at all 
interfere with any irrotational fluid motion w^hich may be going on in the medium, or 
with the normal hydrostatic pressure which regulates such motion. 


Electrostatic Attraction beUoeen Material Bodies. 

44. When two charged bodies are moved relative to each other the total electrical 
energy of strain in the sether is altered; on the other hand, since the electrical 
displacement (rotation of the aether) is circuital, the charges of the bodies arc 
maintained constant. In the absence of viscosity, this loss or gain of energy must be 
due to transference to some other system linked with the electric system ; it reappears 
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ilk ikot as energy of the eharged eonductore, which determiues the 

meohameid forctVe b^ween them. It is desiroUe to attempt a closer examination of 
the nature of the action hy which this transfer of energy takes place between 
the aether mul the material of the conductors, and by which the similar transfer takes 
place at a transition between one dielectric substance and another. 

In Mie displacement of a conductor through an excited dielectric there is thus an 
overflow of electromotive energy, and in the absence of viscous agencies and radiation 
it simply displays itself in ordinary mechanical forces acting on the surface of the 
conductor. The magnitude of these forces has been examined experimentally in 
diflerent media, and has been found to correspond precisely with this account of 
their ori^n; good reason can be assigned to show that their intensity changes from 
point to point of the surface according to a law* {KF®/8Tr, where P is electric foi-ce) 
which suggests that the energy is absorbed by the conductor at its surface. In a 
similar way, when a dielectric body is moved through the electric field the trans¬ 
formation of energy takes place at the interface between the two dielectrics. 

The statical distribution of electromotive stress in the excited sethereal medium 
is definite and has just been determined: it involves on each element of interface 
in the dielectric aether a purely tangential traction at right angles to the tan¬ 
gential component of the electric force and equal to it. This is the denomination 
of stress that corresponds to the displacement (f, C), just as an ordinary force 

corresponds to a translation of matter or a couple to a rotation. If we have no 
direct knowledge of the aethereal displacement {$, -q, £) we cannot actually recoguixe 
this stress; but when (f, if, i) is taken as here to be a linear displacement, this 
electromotive stress must be a mechanical stress in the mther such as does work in 
making a linear displacement. 

45. The mechanical ti'aotion along the normal, which is distributed over the 
surfaces of two conductors separated by an excited dielectric, as for example the 
coatings of a charged Leyden jar, may be balanced by supports applied t(j the 
conductors; or if there is a dielectric body between them, it may be mechanically 
balanced by a stress in the material of this dielectric. This is the only kind of 
mechanical stress in a dielectric of which we have direct cognizance ; its amount has 
been calculated by KiBCHHOPFt and others for some cases, and compared with 
experimental measures of change of volume of dielectrics under electrification. The 
strcss in the aether itself has been here deduced by a wholly different path. 

It will possibly be a true illustration of what occurs to imagine each element 

• Gf. “ On the theory of Electrodynamioe, an affected by the nature of the mechanical stresses in 
excited dielectrics,” ‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,' 1892. 

f G. KiBOHHOrr, “ Ueber die Formanderung, die ein fester elastischer Korper erfiihrt, wenu er magao- 
tisoh Oder difilectrlsoh polarisirt wird,” ‘ Wied. Ann.,* 24,1885, p. 62; 25,1885, p. 001. Such a stress, 
involving the square of the electric intensity instead of its first power, must of necessity be of secondary 
character, and cannot take direct part in wave-propagation in the electric medium. 
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ofsai!faoe d& of the oonduotur to encroaoh by forward lOovement into the eiowtod 
dielectric. As it proceeds, its snperficial moleonles sonaehow diasolve or looseO the 
strain of each little piece of the dielectric eether as they pass over it, iSach 
fragmentary easing of strain sends a shiver through the dielectric aether, which 
however practically instantaneously readjusts itself into an equilibrium state. Thus 
the process goes on, the gradual molecular dissolution of the strain by the advance 
of the conductor shooting out minute wavelets of reatiangement of strain into the 
dielectric, which are confined to the immediate neighbourhood and are quite undis> 
oemible directly, because on account of their great velocity of propagation the setber 
is always excMsively near an equilibrium condition.’*' The pressural reaction (§ 97) 
of these disturbances on the conductor may be taken to be the source of the mechanical 
foreive experienced by it, which does work in impelling its movement and to an equal 
extent exhausts the eneigy of the dielectric. 

Imagine a very thin element dS on the surface of the conductor, thick enough, 
however, to include this layer of intense disturbance of the ®ther; it will be sulgect 
to this electric reaction of the excited dielectric acting on it ou the one side, and the 
elastic traction of the material of the solid conductor acting on it on the other side; 
and as its mass is very small compared with its surface, these forcives must equilibrate. 
For if this superficial element is displaced outwards through a very minute 
distance ds, the following changes of energy result; the energy of the dielectric is 
altered by the subtraction of that contained in a volume dSds of it, while the elastic 
normal traction P of the conductor does work PdStfo. These changes must com¬ 
pensate each other by the energy principle of equilibrium (compare § 58) ; hence 
the normal elastic traction P is equal to the energy in the dielectric per unit volume. 
The consideration of a tangential displacement of the element leads in the same way 
to the conclusion that the tangential elastic traction, required to be exerted by its 
material backing in order to maintain its equilibrium, is null 

Electrodynamic Actions between Material Bodies. 

46. In order to examine how far our energy-function of an Betheiml medium 
involves an explanation of electrodynamic phenomena, we must begin with a simple 
case of electric currents that will avoid the introduction into the field of all com¬ 
plications like galvanic batteries, which could not easily be included in the energy- 
function. Let us therefore consider two chaiged condensers with their two pairs of 
coatings connected by thin wires as in the annexed diagram ; and let us suppose the 
two plates of one of the condensers to be steadily moved towards each other when 
both pairs of coatings are thus m connexion. This will pi-oduce a steady current 
in the conducting wires, which will flow completely round the circuit; the only 

* Of. Sir G. G. Stokbb, “ On the Gommtuiioation of Vibrations from a vibrating body to the sarroand. 
ing gas," ‘ Phil Trans,’ 1868, p. 448 j or in Lord BsiiiBIOH, ‘ Theory of Sound,' Td. % 
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l^p^eiir^-oomdeoseiB ibonoadhres,''and these 
ha lilatea veiy thin. In this way a 

i^eady esaiiiafiit >0&: ha tealm^ in a (^xadiietor devoid of remstance, without the aid 

ive source.* 


Ve haw to inquire what account the djnamioiJ theory givas of this 
itojldy cuxxent. ha the first place, the motion is very slow in comparison with the 
veloeity of eleotxio {propagation; therefore the interior of the dielectric is at each 


instant aenaihly in an eqnilihrinm condition, for the same kind of reason that moving 
a body idowly to and firo does not start any appreciable sound waves in the 
atmosphare. . Ihus at each instant the vector {/, g, h) is derived as above from a 
'Potential frinotion T; and at the sur&oe any of the conductors (supposed here of 
insenohle resistance) it is directed along the normal, if the medium is isotropic. It 
, 18 , in fact, in the more {kmiliar electric language, at each instant the deotrio displace* 
ment determined by the charges which exist in a state of equililwium on the faces of 



the condensers and on the connecting wires. This electric displacement in the 
dielectric field is, owing to the condensing action, very small oom{>ared with the 
charges involved, except between the plates of the condensers and close to the thin 
conducting wire. Imagine a closed surface which passes between the plates of one 
of the condensers, and'intersects the conducting wire at a place P. ^ the vector 
{f> 9i ^ hy its nature as a rotation circuital, its total flux through any surface must 
be null, if we imagine the elastic continuity of the medium inside the conductors to 
be restored, and such an electric displacement at the same time imparted along the 
wire as will leave the state of the field unaltered and thus no disturbanoe inside 
the conductors. And this flux must remain null when the plates of the condenser 
are slightly brought together; or rather we have to contemplate such a flow of 
di^laoement along the wire as will make it remain null The movement of the 
plates will, however, veiy oonmderably alter the large flux across that portion of the 

* Cy. '* A maolunioal reinweatetioB of a vibrating deotrioal ayatem and ii« radiation,” ‘ Proc. Oamb. 
Pbn. So©.,’ 1891. 
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sm’iiao^'whjdi lies'between'tiiemi and tbe 

not near the wire is as we have se«a of ? 

jlhentioned must be cmisidered to be balanced by an hshens® id'teratioh fii the' albn^ 
ideal flux in the immediate neighbourhood of the surfooe ef the witej in &ct alo^ 
its very surfeioe if it is a perfect oonduotor. linznediati!^ this change of thw capacity 
of the condenser is over, the vector (/, g, h) wfll be back in its eqdilibriuitt oonditksi 
in whioh it is, at each point of the sar&oe of the wire, divtoted along the nonnid* 
As (/ g, h) represents the eleotrio du^laoement in the fields the intense fins here 
contemplated, close to or on the aurfoce of the wire, when the capacity is nndergoio^ 
change, is the current in the wire. But tdl these dhoumstanoes oohoernh^ it hnve 
been made out from the dynamtos alone, eleotrio phraseology beings Cinple^ed only 
facilitate the quotation of known analytical theorems about and 

about how their distribution through spaoe is oonoeeted with tlw forins of surfhoes 
to whioh their fluxes are at right anj^es, and over uddoh they thescOfore have them¬ 
selves constant values. 


Tf now while a curi^tis flowing rc^ the dmuit, the two oo^ensers are imagined 
to be instantaneousljr i^^ and irfje wire made oontinitotis» we shall be left with 
an ordinary circuital cutreot, which in the absence dissipai^'im resistance will flow 
on for ever. 

48. The argument h» the above rests on the flmt that thwo m mrcuital change of an 
elastic displacement <l/dl (/, g^ h) distiibnted tlwo^l^t the dielectric, while the 
medium is discontinuous at aurfeoe of the j^r&ctly oondnoting wire because 
displacement cannot be sumiamed iomde the wira When we for purposes of calculation 
imagine the elastic qual% to extend across the section irf wire, and so avoid 
consideration of the discontinuity in the medium, we must imagine as above a flow of 
rotational displacement along the wire so long as the capacity of one of the condensers 
is being altered; and the velocity in the field will be deducible, by the Ordinary 
formulae for a continuous medium, from this ideal flow together with the actual 
changes of displacement throughout the dielectric. For a perfect conductor the 
circumstances will be exactly represented by confining this flojv to its surface; what 
is required to make the analytical formulae applicable, without modification on 
account of discontinuity in the medium, is simply the addition of such an ideal flow 
at the places of discontinuity as shall render the displacement (/, g, h) circuital 
throughout the field, without disturbing its actual distribution in the volume of the 
media. 

The kinetic and potential eneig^es of the medium may in fact either be calculated 
for the actual configuration, when they will involve surface integral terms extended 
over the surfaces of discontinuity, or they may be calculated as for a continuous 
medium if we take into account a flow of displacement along these sUrfooes, sUifo as 
we would require to introduce by some agmicy if the medium wm!o perfectly 
continuous, in order to estattish the actually existing jtate of moticm throughout it; 
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amsl Im iBdltt46d,;itfter tW mana^ 01 * vortex sheets in hydrodynamics. 

In the 8an»B vni^t when the eleetde dbai^e en s conductor is executing oscillations, 
a vort^ ii^teet of ehai^^g diectric dupleeement, sutdi as will make the displace* 
ment in the fidld everywhere circuital, must be mpposed to exist on the surface of 
the ocmductor. 

49, There is this difierence between actual electric ourrent-systems and the 
pemanently circulating currents, or vortex rings, in this ssthereal medium, that the 
latter move in the medium so that their strengths remain constant throughout all 
time, -whUe alteration of the strength of an electric current is produced by electrO'* 
dynamic induction. In our condenser circuit, however, the strength of the current 
depends on the rate of movement of the plates of a condenser, that is, it is affected 
by (Ganges in the rotational strain-energy of the portions of the medium which are 
situated iu the gaps across the conducting curcuit. Motion of the condenser-plates 
produces a flow of displacement across any closed sur&ce which passes between them, 
and therefore is to be taken as producing an equal and opposite flow where this 
surface intersects the connecting circuit. That ideal flow, or current, the repre¬ 
sentation of the action of the channel of discontinuity on the elastic transmission 
in the medium, implies on the other hand a hydrodynambal circulation of the medium 
round the conducting circuit, which provides the kinetic energy of the electric current. 
A current in a conductor has practically no elastic potential energy, because for 
movements of ordinary velocity the medium is always sensibly in an equilibrium 
condition, any beginning of an electromotive disturbance of the steady motion being 
instantly equalized before it has time to grow. A complete current, consisting of a 
flexible vortex-ring, or even circulating in a rigid core in the free sether, will thus 
maintain its strength unaltered, that is, the surrounding mther will move so that the 
electrodynamic induction in the circuit is always null; but if the current-curouits are 
completed across the dielectric or through an electrolytic medium, this constraint to 
nullity of induction will be thereby removed, and constancy of circulation will no 
longer be a characteristic of such a broken vortex-ring, so to speak, in the medium. 

50. The above mode of representing the surface-terms in the kinetic energy of 
coarse supposes that the intensities of the vortex sheets have been somehow already 
determined, or else that they are to be included in the scheme of variables of the 
problem. When the conductors are of narrow section, then as regards their action at 
a distance all that is wanted is the aggregate amount of flow across the section, that 
is, the electric current in the wire in the ordinary sense ; and the introduction into 
the energy terms calculated with reference only to these aggregates of flow is 
suffident as regards the effect at distances from the conductors that are great com¬ 
pared widi the dimensions of their cross sections. But if the details of the distribu¬ 
tion round the section are required, the term in the energy must be more minutely 
specified as a surface-int^ral due to the interaction of the different elementary fila- 
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lOjStitB of the flow which are skaatod rouxtd the petiidierjr of the aeotioh, mtidh flh Ih# 
energy of a vortex sheet is iotrodaoed in the theocy of disoontinnoos fluid motieit; 
imd its variation wUl.now lead to eleotro-dynamio eqnatioos Of continuous dieetrio 
^w in the ordinary manner. There is no difficulty ia< extending this view to oases 
in which the hreacffi of circiutai character of the dwpla(mmtt<oai¥ent d/dt {f, gt h) 
may have to be made up by an ideal distribution of flow throughout the toltime, that 
isb by a volume instead of a surface distributiim of electric currents, as in an adiual 
conductor of finite resistanoe. 

[61. (Added June 14.) The vdocity of a fluid is derivable in hydrodynamics, by 
kinematic formulae, finra the voriioity of its flow, provided we suppose the vortioity 
to indude the proper vortex sheets spread over the surfaces of discontinuity of flow, 
if such exist; in the same way the magnerio force is derivable as above from the 
displaoement<Ksurrent, provided this current includes the proper ourrent^eets over 
tbe surfimes of the conductors or other surfaces of discontinuity of the magnetic field. 

Let us consider an isolated uncharged conductor, and im^;ine an electric charge 
imparted to it. This change is measured by the integral of the electric displacement 
i/t fft h) taken over any closed sur&ce surrounding the conductor. Now if this 
rotational displacement were produced by continuous motion in the surrounding 
medium, its surface integral over any open sheet would be equal to the line integral 
of the linear displacement of the medium taken round the edge of the sheet. In a 
closed sheet the surffice-integral would therefore be null; thus a charge cannot be 
imparted to a conductor without some discontinuous motion, or slip, or breach of 
rotational elasticity, in the medium surrounding it. If we ima^ne the chaige to be 
imparted by means of a wire, the integral of electric displacement over any open 
sur&ce surrounding the conductor and terminated by the wire is equal to tbe line* 
int^ial of the linear displacement of the medium round the edge of this surface 
where it abuts on the wire. If the wire is thin, this line integral is therefore the 
same at all sections of it, and thus involves a constant circulatory displacement of the 
medium around it. If the wire is a perfect conductor, there is no elasticity and there* 
fore no rotational displacement of the eether inside its sur&ce; thus there is slip in 
the medium at the surface of the wire; and if we desire to retain the formulm of con* 
tinuotts analysis, we must contemplate a very rapid transition by meams of a vortex 
sheet at the surface, in place of this discontinuity. This vortex sheet is in the present 
example continuous with rotationotl motion in the outside medium; the tubes of 
changing vorticity, i.e. of electric current, are completed and rendered circuital by 
displacement currents in the surrounding dielectric. But in the case of the con* 
denser*circuit above considered, the alterarion of the density of the vortical lines 
between a pair of plates, which is {woduoed by separating them, involves a trans¬ 
lational circttlatoiy movement around the edge of the condenser and throughout the 
medium outside, which is almost entirely of irrotational type, except at the sur&ce of 
the conductlug wire where a vortex sheet has to be located in order to avmd discon* 






fmedititt, wfaicii is tkis continuous 
nnd tjaorefijw 4e^formined by it, represents the magnetic field 
of tiw oiuM^ fibwing in liie wire. On the o^er hand, in the illustration of tins 
see^on, tihe motion in the medium is not irrotationd;, for it represents the field deter> 
mined by ^ 4fii^>!Boement ourrente in the medium and the oonduction current in the 
wire, tidcen together.] 

52. To return to our condenser illustration; it does not follow from the superficial 
character of the current dldt (/, ^r, h) that the velocity-vector djdt (f, ly, 0 is also 
very small throughout the field except at the very sur&ce of the wire. We have in 
feet (/, g, h) = curl (f', i/, {), therefore 


V (f, ^, £) - (i. 1. 1) (f + I + f) = - curl h): 

80 that, the compression d^Jdx 4- dmjdy -b difdz being null, dfdi (f, % {) are .the 
potentials of certmn ideal mass-distributtons close to the surfece of the wire; therefore . 
are of sensible magnitude throughout the surrounding field. 

It appears from the surface character of the disturbance of the electric displacement 
(/» 9t which is thus introduced for current-systems flowing in complete circuits, 
that if we transform the kinetio-energy function 


in which it is convenient to take the density to be unity, so that it rfiall be expressed 
in terms of the current d/dt (/, g, h), at the same time treating the rotational 
displacement of the medium as continuous, we shall have practically reduced it to a 
surface integral along the wire. To effect this, let (F, G, H) be the potentials, 
throughout the region, of ideal mass-distributions of denaties djdt (/ g, h): so that 




where r is tbe distance from the element of volume dr to the point considered; then 


ds 
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oti tnt^^ting parts. Th« mediutn is ml^oiaisd: to be Jss^beoialAtidiilly^ b^ 

tiouous as above, tbus avoiding separate ootisidiNrat>n)ii of tbe oonduOtuig <di8iwels,-^ 
though its structure may change with'very gn^ iiUpidity in orossing certaia 
interface ; and it is taken to extend through 41 spaodt^ so that the Bur&oe4otegp(«l 
teims may be omitted, no active parts of the sycdem beang supposed to be at an 
infinite distance. Thus 



which is the form required, expressed as a double integral throughout spaca 

For a network of complete circuits carrying currents tj, ij, .. , we may express this 
formula more Eomply as 

4ffT = + . .. + tjtaofej + . .. , 

where e is tbe angle between tbe directions of the two elements of arc; which 
is Nkumann’s well-known form of the mechanical energy of a system of linear 
currents. The currents are hei'e simply mathematical terms for such flows of electric 
displacement along each wire as would be required to make the displacement 
throughout the field perfectly circuital, if the effective elasticity were continuous in 
accordance with the explanation above. 

53. Now if two wire circuits carry steady currents, generated from condensers in 
this manner, and are displaced relatively to each other mth velocities not considerable 
compared with the velocity of propagation of electromotive disturbances, the electric 
energy of the medium is thereby altered. There is supposed to be no viscous resist¬ 
ance in tbe system, and no sensible amount of radiation; therefore the energy that is 
lost by tbe medium must be transferred to the matter. This transfer is accomplished 
by the mechanical work that is required to be done to alter the configuration of the 
wires against the action of electrodynamic forces operating between them ; for these 
mechanical changes have usually a purely statical aspect compared with the extremely 
rapid electric disturbances. The expression T, with its sign changed, is thus the 
potential energy of mechanical electrodynamic forces acting between tbe material 
conductors which cany the currents. 

Furthermore, as above observed, the electiu-kinetie energy and the electrodynamic 
forces at which we have arrived are expressed in terms of the total current flowing 
across any section of the wire supposed thin, and do not involve the distribution 
the current round tbe contour of the section to the neighbourhood of which it is 
confined, nor the area or form of the section itself. It therefore does not concern us 
whether the wire is a perfect conductor or not; the previous atgujtuent fircsn the 
circuital character of the rotation (jlJ y, h) shows that the total current iS stUl the 
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t^ enei^ rekinoss are expressed 
i& t^js ‘w>3^ ioosMar M b«ffoie in tenaos ef the tekd eurrent, 

Thai 0 |e^(iii<)dj^eHnie^fe between linear ourrentHsystems are thus fully involved 
in |3w function of the lethweal medium. The only point into which 

we cannot at present pm:tetrate is the precise nature of the surface-action by which 
the energy is traneftarel (just as in § 45) from the electric medium to the matter of 
the perieot oondut^r; all the forces of the held are in fact derived from their appro¬ 
priate energy-functions, so that it is not necessary, though it is derirable, to know 
the details of riie interaction between eriher and matter, at the surface of a con¬ 


ductor. 


Mathmaiticail Aimlysis of Slectro-Kinetic Forces and their reaction on the Material 

Medium. 


54 . We have shown that the riectro-kinetic energy of a system of linear electric 
currents may be expressed in the form 

4wT == iSi,* dS| ds,+SiiH f ds, ds„ 

the velocity-system which they involve being sufficiently described by the set of 
velocity co-ordinates ti, ij, .. . combined with the kinetic constraints derived from 
the constitution of the sether. To mark that these quantities are dynamically 
velocities, let us denote ij, ij,. . . by de^jdt, dejdt ,... so that Cj, Cj,. . . will be taken 
as electric co-ordinates of position. The general variational equation of motion may 
be expressed in the form 

8 |Td« = fsW, dt |(Ei Sci -I- E* 8es -f . ..) d<. 


where E, is by definition such that Ej Scj is the work done in the system during a 
displacement Sej, so that in electric phraseology Ej with sign changed is the electric 
force integrated round the circuit 1, or the electromotive force in that circuit. Also 
Wj is any other potential energy the system may possess; the energy of electric strain 
throughout the medium being now very small, as there are no static electrifications, 
and the motions are supposed slow compared with the velocity of radiation. Thus, 
adopting the notation of coefficients of eleotrodynamio induction, so that 


T=4L.^ + iL.S + --+M 




dti 


dP 


dt 


+ 


lij, Mij,... depending on the configurations of the circuits, we have 

8 |T*=sJ(l,| + M„§ + ...)^* + f8.Td«. 




srso' ' ^ lift, ,,A, '/ 

whero ill last tenn SjT refers to the dbauge of T ife** ^ ifea^nge of niaieilal^ 
figuration only. Hence 

sjTcfo 1 2(Liei + + .. .i&sj I 

“ ^ f ^ ‘'j ^ ^^"^ **** 

the terms in | . .. | referring to the beginning and end of the time. 

Thus we derive, and that in Maxwell’s mannmr but rather move r%oi^>tttiy, 
Faraday’s law of the induced electromotive force (— Ej) under the form 

-E. = -f(L,.. + Mrf. + ...)--iS, 

55. As already mentioned, for currents flowing round oomxdete conducting oirouitB 
devoid of viscosity, the values of tj, tg,. . . are constant, by a sort of constraint <h* 
rather by the constitution of the medium, throughout all time; and the electromotive 
forces El, Eg,. .. here determined have no activity. But if, as in actual electric 
currents, the strengfths are capable of change owing to the circuits being completed 
by displacement currents in the dielectric or across a voltaic battery thus constituting 
gaps through which additional displacement can so to speak flow into the conductors, 
or owing to viscous efiects in the conductors canying them which must also involve 
such discontinuity, then the forces Ej, Eg,. .. here deduced frtnn the energy-function 
will have an active existence, and the phenomena of electrodynamic induction will 
occur. Alteration of the strength of a current implies essentially incompleteness of 
the inelastic circuit round which it travels, and may be produced either by change of 
displacement across a dielectric portion of the circuit, or through the successive 
breaches of the effective elasticity of the wther which are involved in electric trans¬ 
mission across an electrolyte, and also probably in transmission through ordinary 
media which are not ideal perfect conductors. In short, the existence of electro¬ 
dynamic induction leads to the conclusion that currents of conduction always flow in 
open circuits; if the circuit were complete, there would be no means available for the 
medium to get a hold on the current circulating in it. On this view the Ampm'ean 
current circulating in a vortex atom is constant throughout all time, and unaffected 
by electrodynamic mduction, so that there is apparently no room for Weber’s 
explanation of diamagnetisn. 

56. The vorticity in a circuit, that is, the current flowing round it, can thus be 
changed only by an alteration of the displacement across a break in the conducting 
quality of the circuit, or by the transfer of electric charge across an electiolyte, in 
which case it is elastic rupture of the medium that is operative. Such an alteration 
of current will be evidenced by, and its amount will be derivalfle firmn, fhe change in 
the energy-flinction of the dielectric medium, in the manner above described. When 
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1 $ of the kind hexo doteimned, oen do no work; it is not operative 

hr ^ The induoiion of"» otntnbt on due to dbange of form of its 

oire^^ k boudd^u^^ continued .maintmumoe of the current by feed from 

bftttetdes oi! other sources included in the circuit, in oppoeition to dissipation in the 
oonducftcxs whoch is connected with a sort of transfer disdiarge from molecule to 
indkcule within their substance: in an ideal peaHkotly conducting circuit there would 
be no sttdbi induction. A case which striMngly iUustrates these remarks is Uie 
maintenance of a continuous current by a dynamo without any source other than 
me^tanical work. The very essence of this action consists in the rhythmical make 
and break of the two circuits of the dynamo in synchronism with their changes of 
form, so that they are interlocked during one portion of the cycle and unlocked during 
the remainder. Such lockings and unlockings of the circuits may of course be produced 
by sliding contacts, but these are equivalent for the present purpose to breaches in 
the continuity of the conductors. The original apparatus of Fabapay’s rotations 
(MAXWiiiiL, “ Treatise,” Vol. II., § 486), which was the first electrcanotor ever 
constructed, and which driven backwards would act also as a d 3 naamo, illustrates 
this point in its simplest form. Without some arrangement which allows the two 
circuits to cut across each other in this manner, there could be no induction of a 
continuous current, but only electric oscillations in the dielectric field, which could 
however be guided along conducting wires, as in altemate-cuirent dynamos. The 
phenomena of electric currents in ordinary conducting circuits are thus more general 
than the phenomena of vortex-rings in hydrodynamics, or of atomic electric currents, 
in that the strmtgths of the currents in them are not constrained to remain constant; 
an additional displacement current can, so to speak, flow into a conductor at any 
of its breaches of continuity. The variables of the problem are thus more numerous, 
and the energy-function leads to more equations connecting them. 

57. We might now attempt to proceed, by including the mechanical energy of the 
material oonductors in the same function as the electro-kinetic energy, thus deducing 
that the energy gmned by altering the co-ordinate is (dT/c?^i) in other words 
that the displacement 8^^ is opposed by a force equal to dT/d^. This would make 
currents flowing in the same direction along parallel wires repel each other, and in fact 
generally the force thus indicated is just the opposite to the reality. 

1^6 expression T represents completely the energy of the system so fer as electro¬ 
motive disturbances are concerned, as has been proved above. But we have no right 
to assume that the energy of the system, so far as to include movements of the 
oonduetors and liredbanical forces, can be completely expressed by this formula with 
only the electric co-ordinates and the sensible co-ordinates of the matter involved in it; 
ibr the> that linfeft them together is too complicated to be treated other¬ 

wise than statistically. We may however proceed as in the electrostatic problem ; a 
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etupposed to be no dis$i^K^on it must come uHiimstely ifrdm the tmm^ of the mttteiM 
sysWi. During the displacement the ^eeirometive system is at each toemeut 
sensibly in ah equilibrium otmdition, so that there iS {Mlintsoelly no intevaotaon between 
the kinetiio enecgies of the eleo^motive and the material systems smd)i as would tudee 
from mixed terms in the energy'■function involving both their velooltmA—^a feet verified 
experimentally by MAx:wsLt.^ Thus somehow 1^ means of unimown eonneoring 
actions, the difipkcement alters the meohanioal enmgy the system by an amount 
fir, and of t^ considered as potential energy, the medbantcal fbmes are the result* 
The meohanioal fitree acting to increase the oo-Ordt»ate is thoMfbre In 

fact, instead of considering the material system to be r^resented by the coordinates 
. whi<fe enter into the electro-kinetic energy, we must consBer it to he an 
independent system linked on to the eleotro-kiuetic system by an unknown mechanktm, 
which however is of a statical character, so that energy passra over from the electro- 
kinetic system to the other one as mere statioal work, vrithout any complication arising 
from the effects of mixed kinetic reactions. In the discussimi in &IIaxWBU.’8 "Treatise,” 
§ 570, this idea of action and reaction between two interlocked systems, the electro¬ 
motive one and the mechanical one, has in the end to be introduced to obtain the 
proper sign for the mechanical force. The energy T is electro-kinetic solely} no 
energy of the material system is included in it. 

58. This deduction of the electrostaric and the eleotrodynamio mechanical forcive 
may now be re-stated in a compact form, which is also noteworthy from the circum¬ 
stance that it embodies perhaps the simplest method of treatment of the energy- 
function in all such cases. Let us consider the dynamical system under discussion to 
be the purely electric one, that is, to consist of the dielectric medium only, so that 
it has boundaries just inside the surfaces of the conductors, which are supposed to be 
perfectly inelastic. The energy function T -f- W remains as above stated, for all the 
energy is located in the dielectric; the electro-kinetic part T arises from motion of the 
medium, and the electrostatic part W from its rotational strain. But in the equation 
of Least Action we must also take account of tracrious which may be exerted by the 
matter of the conductors ou the boundary of this dielectric system. If Sw dS denote 
the work done on the dielectric by these tractions extended over the dement dS of 
the surface, the equation of Action will be 

SJ(T - W)d« - idtJStsdS = 0, 

the time of passage from initial to final position being unvaried. When the dis¬ 
turbances considered are, as usually taken, too dow to generate sensible waves in the 
dielectric, and even when this restriction is not imposed, it eqiially follows that the 

* MAXwer.!., ‘ Treatue,’ Part IV., *' ElecWomagnetiBin,” Chap. YI. The apparatus WM oosetroeted as 
eai'ly as 1861. 
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If* tt** W« #iiiljr i|t« IwM^dr eaae ik? value of tliis fonMiou is 
safiU^il^Ullll} ^ 4^b«Hra»ine; Ij^efkoe twactious of the dielectric on the conducfcora 
#]3A deadiwl fr6|to n ipotential «iiei|;y llmerion — (T — WJi. Of thia potential funorion 
^ %gi|t fwxt pUea the eJeotrodynainto focoee acring on the condiiotora, the second 
|iaH tike dbotrostatic foioes* This mode of treatment Is dearly perfeotly general, ami 
appHeSt for inatanoe, witl^ the approfnriate modidcarion of statmient, to the deter- 
fsiaation of the deot?’odynainio forces of an element of a oontinnone nonflinear current 
dowiiig thtou^ a eondueting medium; it will be shown presently that the electric 
dissipation-functkm can contaibute nothing to the ponderomotive forcive. 

That the part of the Ibrcive which is due to the variation of this potential 
energy W is oorreotly expresaible by means d" the electrostatic traction KP/8v on 
the snr&oes of the conductors, may be vended as followa Suppose an element of 
sur&oe dS of the conductor to encroach on the dielectric by a normal distance dn; 
tlie energy that was in the element of volnme dBdn ot the dielectric has been 
absorbed; and in addition the eneigy of the mass of the remaining dielectric has 
been altered by the slight diange of form of the surface of the conductor in the 
neighbourhood of the element dS. Now the dielectiic is in internal equilibrium, 
therefore its internal energy in any given volume is a minimum; therefore the change 
produced in that energy by any small alteration of constraint, such as the one just 
described, is of the second order of small quantities. Hence the encroachment of the 
element dS of the conductor diminishes the total energy W simply by the amount 
contained in the volume dS dn ; and therefore that encroachment is assisted somehow 
by a mechanical traction equal to the energy per unit volume of the dielectric at the 
place, that is, of rntmisity KF*/87r. 


MectrodyneMnic effect of motion of a charged Body, 

59. When a (foaiged body moves relatively to the surrounding mtber, with a 
velocity small compared with the velocity of electric propagation, it practically 
carries its electric displaoeroent-system {f g, h) along with it in an equilibrium 
configuration. Thus the displacement at any point fixed in the ssther will change, 
and we shall virtually have the field‘filled with electric currents which are completed 
in the lines of motion of the charged elements of the body, so long ae that motion 
ctmtinues. On this view, Maxwell's convection-current is not differentiated from 
oonduotion-oarrmit in any manner whatever, if we except the fact tlmt vhKx>U8 decay 
usually accompanies the latter. 

A metaOmally coated glass disc, rotating in its own plane without altering its 
positicm in space, would on this theory produce no convection-current at all; but if 
the coating of the disc kr divided into isolated parte by scmtdies, as in Eov(xand mid 
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dzpenmetits,* or even if there is 4 ‘t^le line of <iSvibk», eftcih {ilHte 
vrill carry its field of electric di8|>lftcement along edrilt it^ tiae ifieM pnweiEi^ilig Hi 
etetioal eon%amti(m under all realizable speeds rohsrion. If the soralxiltes Jid hot 
run up to the centre of tibie disc, the fieM of duphCMoent due to tfad central parts 
#ould be quiescent, and the displaoement^ourrents wcvdd be altered in riialraetep.^ 
The dielectric displacement in the experiments ahove<inenticned, with two parhUal 
rotaring gilt glass condenser-discs haring radial sorattdies, is amcss the firid &om cute 
disc to the other, and is steady throughout the motion; so that riie conveetimi'* 
currents are completely represented by the rimple convection of the electric chatgOS 
cm the discs, and are not spread over the dielectric field. 

60, llie motion of a dielectric body throi^h a firid of electric fierce ov^t tdso to 
carry Its system of electric displacement along with it. It appears that 
has detected an efPeot of convection-currents when a circular dielectric disc is (qpun 
between the two plates of a charged horizontal condenser. In this case, however, the 
displacement-system in the field maintains its configuration in space ahsolutely 
imchanged; and according to the present view no efi^ of the kind rirould exist 
unless it be really caused by convection of an actual charge on the rotating dielectric 
plate (unless we find in it a proof of the convection of actual paired ions, of which the 
material dielectric is constituted. See § 125.) 


On Vortex Atoms and their Magnetism. 

61. Suppose, in the condenser-system described above, that a current is si^^^bed'' 
round the circuit by a change of capacity of one of the condensers, and that then the two 
condensers are instantaneously taken out and the wire made continuous; the current, in 
the absence of resistance in the wire, will now be permanent. A permanent magnetic 
element will thus be represented by a circuital cavity or channel in the elastic mther, 
along the surface of which there is a distribution of vorticity ; it will in short be a 
vortex-ring with a vacuum (or else a portion of the fluid devoid of rotational elasticity) 
for its core. An arrangement like this must be supposed, in aocojdance with Aicpkiue’s 
the<uy,§ to be a part of the constitution of a molecule in iron and other magnetic 

• H. A. BowuiND Kad C. T. Htitchikson, “ On the electro-raagnetio effect of ConTeotion-onitebtfl.” 

^ Phil, Mag./ Jnne, 1889, p. 445. 

t [I^e statemoBt m the text is certainly true if we can regard the disc aa a perfect conductor; on 
the other hand if it is an insalator, the cbaige will be carried along with it. It has been anggested 
that it is open to question whether the oondnctirity of a coaiii^ of gold-leaf is great enough to 
practically come under the first of these types. But if we are to adhere to the ordinary idea that the 
free oBCUlations of an electric charge on such a conductor are absolutely unresisted loiy any superficial 
riscosity, as they are certainly independent of ohmic resistance, we must, it Would seem, regard a 
metaliic disc as practically equivalent for the present purpose to a pm^eot conductor. This view would 
also suggest an explanatbn of the circumstance that some e:q>erinaonter8 have not been able to terify 
the existence of the Eowland effect,} 
t Umrtkm^ he, dt, p. 446; BfiNTOiK, Wied. Ann.,** S.% 1888, 

§ Maxwsi.Ii, ^ Treatise/ vol. 2, chap. 22, 
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Am m it!riie^nx« Hlee tlu» pusesdni can hariUj be ftupjioBed to be 

Im^ma 19||» «t 4*^ tetaftecBtee atwbkli Inm becomes noa-magaetic, to sppetktr Again on 
Imvcixitig tbe tfini|iet»tot«^ ise mna6 postnbKto tlmt a pemanent eleetrio coircnt of this 
idnd ii inv^imd in >4ie mmstitutlon ei the atcna; that in iron ihe atoms group 
thUmMliiM into agg^^tea with thmr atomic cmtentc directed in such a way as not 
ahaointe^' to oppose eaidi other’s aeiton; while at the tempmtuxe of recaleeeenoe 
idieBe gfoaps am broken np and r^daced by other atcnnic groups, for each of whieh 
the acitoMi at a distmioe of the difTerent atomio currents ate mutualij destruoiim 
In a mateml devmd of striking nu^netie prc^rties, we may imagine the atoms as 
combined into mdeenles in this latter way< 

62. If we imagine a vortex-ring theory of atoms, in which the velocity of the 
primevai fluid reprasents magnetic force, and the atoms are ordinary ooreless vortices, 
we shall have made a step towards a consistent representation of physical phenomena. 
In such a fluid the vortices wiU join themselves together into molecules and molecular 
groups; the vortices of each group will however tend to t^gregate in the same way 
as Momentary magnets, so that instead of neutralizing each other’s magnetic effects, 
they will reinforce one another; on this view substances oi^ht to be about equally 
magnetic at all temperatures, instead of riaowing as iron does a sudden loss of the 
quality. We must therefore And some other bond for the atoms of a molecule, 
in addition to the hydrodynamic one and at least of the same order of m^piitude. 
This is afforded by the attractions of the electric charges of the atoms, which are 
required by the theory of electrolysis. But even now about half of the molecules 
would be made up so that the atoms in them assist each other’s magnetic effects, 
unless we suppose mush molecule to contain more than two atoms, arranged in some 
sort of symmetry. There is however no course open but to take all matter to 
he ma^:mtic in the same way, the only difference being in some very special circum¬ 
stance in the aggregation of the molecules of iron compared with other molecules. 
The small m^netic moment of molecules of most substances may in fact be explained 
more ftiUy on the same lines as their small ^ectric moment (§ 64). The vortices will 
be quite permanent as regards both atomic charge and electric intensity, so that the 
explanation of diamagnetic polarity given by Wbbkb, on the basis of currents induced 
in the atomic conducting circuits, cannot now stand.* 

* [Added Jane 14.—It hm been enggested that the atomic eleetrio obasge m%ht oironlate ronnd the 
nng nader the infln«ioe of indnotion. It would a{>pear however that snoh a oironlation oonld have no 
pl^lfsieal meaning, for it would not at aQ alter the configuration of strain in the enrronnding medium, 
whieb is the realljr essential thing. 

It fo otherwise with the motion of translation of a small charged body: the intrin^o twist of 
iltft medinm is carried on with it, and the effect of the movement is thne to impose 

an twist«»ivfotion round the line of motion (§ S9). Thus if we imagine an endless chain of 

elootrified parfSolea, wlddh oironlate ronnd and ronnd, saoh parade of it will ewry on 
its date of atzafo amd so be subject separately to fowsive} and we shaU have the 
dyiiamfeal p henomena aiastratod by a current of purely oonvootive chaaraoter, involving no electric dis- 
plaosment in the dideotric, and no generator.] 
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ounimts 0 mBk be re^weseoted 'by tlie iroitox 
<Knler to have an emf^ repireaentation of ^ 

we' aaaii^iied. a Tetottog finid core, devoid -of 'ela«liii(it;yy\to''.'flke-''tOitox^ ' 

eseeobUil diffeimces would be inti^odaeedi Hie eivImiQStoi^ of «n 
cQifent dewing stoadily round a obanii^ idxwdi le uofc dn id#<d |>er£tot eendufit^ 
somewhat more dlosely represented by euj^iQmng the ehanhn^ to 
ring, filled with fluid whose rotation is unifbm actoss satilh seetieui this toflfinrib d|s» 
tribition of the current across the channel is however fotoisrily an e^ 
retardation, due to the succession of discharges amnss interm^eculair sstber whkh 
the propagation is efi^eted. 


Ekctrogtatw InduUimbetmm Aggr^dtes of Vihi!<^(^^ 

63. When a piece of matter is electrifi^ed, say by means of a current condnoted to 
it by a wire, what actually happens according to dynamical analysts on the basts of 
our ener^-function. is that an d^tic rotational displacement is set np in the tetoer 
surrounding it, the abeolute r(»tation at each point representing the electric dieplaoe* 
ment of Maxwei. 1.. If there is no visoority, t.e. if the matter and toe wire are 
supposed to be perfect conductors, this result is a logical consequence of the assumed 
constitution of toe sethereal medium ; and of coniee the ciroumstanoes of toe^^nal 
equilibrium condition are independent of any firictional resistonee which may have 
opposed its development, so that the conclusion is quite general 

We may now construct a representation of the phenomena of electrostatic induc¬ 
tion. A charged body exists in the field, causing a rotarional strain in the eetber all 
round it; consider the portion of the eether inside another surfime, which we may 
suppose traced in the field, to lose its rotational elasticity as the result of instability 
doe to toe presence of molecules of matter; the strain of the sctber all round that 
surface must readjust itself to a new condition g£ equilibrium; the vortical lines of 
the strain will be altered so as to strike the new oondrmtor at rig^t anglei^—and 
everything will go as in the electrostatic phenommicm. But there will be no aggre¬ 
gate electric charge on the new conductor; for toe ^ectric displaoement g, h) is a 
circuital vector, and therefore its flux into any snr&oe drawn, wlmlly in the mther, 
to surround the new conductor, cannot alter its value from nufl which it was before. 
Now suppose a thin filament of mtoer, coimectmg toe two ocmduotoni, to lose its 
rotational elasticity; toe conditions of equilibrium will again be lnx>}Eeu, and the 
effect throughout the medium of this sudden loss of elaid^icity will be toe tame as ff a 
wave of altemaring vortioity were rolling along the surfitce of this fllmnent ifeum toe 
cme conductor to the other, with an oeoQlation badrwiuds and iforumiris a^ whkdi 
will persist unless it is damped by radiation or viscous action. Hie resulti Ultor 
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■ '64v'\l|ai' | i|ijMii d a^p&a^ of t^oc^d in^udav^e cafMtcdt^ has been explained c»r iQturtrated 
At WAMJkOAt, Mossotri, hoti KMiVIh, aiatd Mxxwkul, hy the 

eomposed of mnaU polar diemeaits which partially orientate 
tli«Aaieriit*es the action of the electric iorns ; and these fuarinxiagnetic elementa 
hAve been hleatiied with the molecules, each composed of a positive and a n^tire 
iom Another illustration* yrhich leads to the same mathematical consequences 
tupposes the dielectric field to be filled with small conducting bodies, in each of which 
electric iinduotion oocute, thus making it a polar element so long as it is undar the 
influence of the electric force. The qtiowi-magnetio theory is adopted by von 
Hblmho1;tz in his generalization, on the notions of action at a distance, of Maxweix’s 
theory of electrodjnamioa; and it is shown him that such a hypothesis destroys 
the circuital chiuaoter of the diectric current, a conclusion which may also be arrived 
at I 7 elementary reasonlng.t The molecules must therefore on such a theory be 
arranged with their positive and negative elements in some Ibrm of symmetry so that 
th^ shall have no appreciable resultant electric moments 4 the specific inductive 
capacity must be wholly due to diminution of the effective elasticity of the medium. 
The hexagonal structure imagined for quartz molecules by J. and F. Curie, and 
independently by Lord Kelvin, § in order to explain piezo-electricity, or any other 
symmetrical grouping, exactly satisfies this condition ; the molecule in the state of 
equilibrium has no resultant electric moment; but under the influence of pressure or 
of change of temperature a deformation of the molecule occurs, which just introduces 
the observed piezo-electric or pyro-electric polarity. 

[(Added June 14.) On the present view however there is absolutely no room for 
VON Helmholtz’s more general theory of non-circuital currents. The displacement 
of an electric ohcuge constitutes a rotation in the medium round the line of the 
displacement, but the electric field which causes the displacement is here also itself a 
rotation round an axis in the same direction; whereas in von Helmholtz’s theory 
the inducing electric force is not considered to have any intrinsic electric displacement 
of its own. When both parts are taken into account, the electric displacement becomes 
circuital throughout the field. There is thus nothing in the postulate of circuital 
curreuts that would require us to make the electric moment of a molecule indefinitely 
atyia-H ; so that speoifio inductive capacity might still, if necessary, be explained or 
illustrated in the manner of Fabadat and Mossotti.] 

• Amplofed Iqr MilWBU., “ DjrxuuBioal Tbeorj,” § 11, ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ 1864. 

f “ On the tbeoiy of UleotrodTiuunios,” ‘ Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ 1890. 

% The temi elecMo mojnent is employecl, after Lord Kbivih, as the precise analogue of magnotio 
iSMnsnt. 

§ Ixxrd KWiTW, “ On the pieso-Blectaio quality of Quarts,” ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ Oot., 1893, Nov., 1898. 
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65. If we ccmeklw » system of these voxtex «tcismii» e^ will be suliiWfti to 

palsatio&s or vibratioost some oompataitiv^r wiler the b 3 witfodyneaEao mflaeooee 
of its neighbcnifs in its own molecule j and each inokioule ’wffl be sul^ect to st^ dowet 
vibrations nnder the influence of disturbances ftmn the. nei^hbomnnit moteoides* Xe 
the f(Mmer dass we may possibly see the type of dmsnical lOxemii wh3» the latter 
have to represent phenomena of materisl oohesiom and ^huitioity* Bttt in adddliea to 
these purdy hydrodynamical vibrations due to the inmtia eimjdy of the lether* there 
will the types which will involve rotational didiortion of the medium; that is, 
there will be the electrical vibratimis of ^e atoms owii^ to the permanently strained 
state of the sether surrounding them which is the manifestation of thmr electric 
charges; the vibrations of this type will send out radiations through the sether and 
will represent the mechanism of light and - other radiant energy. The excitation of 
these electric vibrations will natundly be very difficult; it will usually be the 
accompaniment of intense chemical action, involving the tearing asunder and re¬ 
arrangement of the atoms in the molecules. It is well-known that the vibrations of an 
electrostatic charge on a single rigid atom, if unsusiained by some source of vibratory 
energy, would be radiated so rapidly as to be almost dead-beat, and so would be 
incompetent to produce the persistent and sharply-marked periods which are 
characteristic of the lines of the spectrum. But this objection may be to some ejjtent 
obviated by considering that all the vibrational energy due to any very rapid type of 
molecular disturbance must finally be transformed into energy of electric strain and 
in this form radiated away.* 


Voltaic Phenomena. 


66. Aocoiding to this theory a transfer of electricity can take place across a 
dielectric by rupture of the elastic structure of the medium, and only in that way ; 
and this is quite in keeping with ordinary notions. Further, an electrolyte is 
generally transparent to light, or if not, to some kind of non-luminous radiation, so 
that such a substance has the power of sustaining electric stress; it follows therefore 
that transfer of electricity across the electrolyte in a voltameter, between a plate and 
the polarized atoms in front of it, can only occur along lines of effective rupture 
(such as may be produced by convection of an ion) of its sethereal elastic structure. 

When two solid dielectrics are in contact along a surface, the superfimal molecular 
aggregates will be within range of each other’s influence, and will exert a stress 
which is transmitted by the medium between them. The transmission will be 
partly by an intrinsic hydrosta.tic pressure, as in IiAPi,AOE’s theory of capillarity, 
and partly by tangential elastic titmtions produced by rotati<m of dememts of 


* 1 nuderstoud that a saggeatiou of 6u8 na/tnre baa alceadj b«ea made <3. S'. I'm QmkW. 



IMHlim. |«««|^ is ti« electric farce, or rather its effect 

eleotne in tlie' fsaedium j aaff, ie so ffur as it is not along the inter&ce, 

its Ih^ one hoffy to the ether will aoeount for a diff<nence of electric 

ffotenlisi heiwee®. The electric force must be very intense, as in feet aie all 

weihetilrir ferces, in (wder to give rise to a finite ffiflferenoe of potenrial in so short a 
ranges J£ tW bodies in contact ai^e conductors, instead of dielectrics, similar con* 
ridwarions apply, but now the internal equilibrium of each conductor requires that 
potential shall be uniform throughout it; therefore the surface stress must so 
adjust its^ that the difference of potentials between the conductors is the same at 
earii point of the interface. 

®ie contact phenomena between a solid and a liquid are different from those 
between two solids; for the mobility of the liquid allows, after a sufficient lapse of 
time, an adjustment of charged dissociated ions along its surface so as to ease off the 
internal stress ; and thus the boundary of the liquid becomes completely and somewhat 
permanently polarised. If we consider for example blocks of two metals, copper 
and sine, sepamted by a laj^er of water, the electric stress in the interior of the 
water becomes null, and the difference of potential between the two metals is the 
difference of the potential'di&rences between them and water. That will not be 
the same as their difference of potential when in direct contact; but according to 
Lord Kelvin’s experiment it is sensibly the same as the difference beiween them and 
air,—owing in Maxwell’s opinion to similarity in the chemical actions of air and 
water. In this experiment the electric stress is not transmitted through either of the 
metals; its seat is tlie surrounding ssther, and the function of the metals is so to 
direct it, owing to the absence of mthereal elasticity inside them, that the axis of 
the rotation of the sether shall be, at all points of theii’ surfaces, along the normal. 

67. Let us imagine a Volta’s chain of different metals, forming a complete cu*cuit, 
to be in electric equilibrium, us it must be, in the absence of chemical action and 
differences of temperature, by the principles of Thermodynamics. There is no electric 
stress iransmittetl through any metallic link of the chain; the stress is transmitted 
through the poi'tion of the aether surrounding each metal, consisting in part of the 
interfecial layers separating it from the neighbouring metal, and in part of the 
atmospheis which surrounds its sides. In the equilibrium condition the potential 
in the aether all round the surface of the same metal is uniform; and this uniformity 
{q>plies to eaoh link in the .chain. Theiefore the sum of the very mpid changes of 
potential which occur in crossing the different interfaces, is, when taken all round 
iim dhain, strictly null; and we are thus led to Volta’s law of potential-diffei'ences 
fiur metallm ocnductors. Now suppose some cause disturbs this equilibrium, say -the 
iotruduotioii of a layer of an electrolyte at an interface; this will introduce a store of 
comical potential eneigy which can he used up electrically, and so equilibrium need 
BO loogea: suhrist at a)l> The uniformity of |>otential in the dielectric all round the 
BUi&ee iff each mcM will ^ disturbed, and a change of the electric displacement, 
MDOOeXaV.-—A. 5 V 



i.4. ^ tlie absoiate fdt&tion in iibe satber, wHl |n ittt la we^jitiQ. in 
madraiQ. If the metals ice peifeot oondootoiiti tbe e#Mii^ve dew of 
he confined to the stn^Moe, and will inv(dve 8tm|dy a iitsMcndteet tdeng the soitee hf 
each metal; bat if the condooiing' power is hhpcitlacl the distruhanoe wiH ^Mwe 
itself into the metals, and the final steady oonditlon will he one in which it is 
uniformly distributed throughout them, forming an ordinary dieetiie current obeying 
Ohm’s law. 

68. On the present theory, high E^eoifio inductive power in a substance is eqiit> 
valent to low electric elasticity of the sether; it in foot stands to reason that an 
elastic medium whose continuity is broken by the inelastic and md^ie portions Which 
represent the cores of vortex-atoms may fkiin this cause alone have its efihotave 
elasticity very considerably diminished. 

Moreover it has been ascertained that, in electrolytic liquids, the spemfic inductive 
capacity attains very great values; the mther in these media interposes a pro¬ 
portionally small resistance to rotation, and the mobility or some other property of 
the vortex-moleoules in it has brought it so much the nearer to instabiitty; it is thus 
the easier to see why such media break down undm comparatively dight electric 
stress. Such a medium also frees itself, as described below, from electric stress, 
without elastic rupture, in a time short compared with ordinary standards, but in 
most instances long compared with the periods of light-vibrations; while in metallic 
media the period of decay of stress is at least of the same order of smallness as the 
periods of light-waves. 

69. An atom, as above specified, would be mathematically a singular point inthe fluid 
medium of rotational elastic quality. Such a point may be a centre of fluid circula¬ 
tion, and may have elastic twist conver^g on it, but it cannot have any other special 
property besides these; in other words this conception of an atom is not an additional 
assumption, but is the unique conception that is necessarily involved in the hypothecs 
of a simple rotationally elastic sether. 

The attraction of a positively-charged atom for a negatively-charged one, according 
to the law of inverse squares, has already been elucidated. If the two atoms are 
moved towards each other so slowly that no kinetic energy of tim medium is thereby 
generated, the potential energy of the rotational strain ^tween them is diminished; 
and this diminution can be accounted for, in the absence of dissipation, only by 
mechanical work performed by the atoms or stored up in them in thetr approach. It 
has been observed by VON HsLMHOi/rz that the phenomena Of reversiMe polarmatiou 
in voltameters involve no sensible consumpticm ctf energy* but that it is the actions 
which eflect the transformation of the electrically charged ions into the electrically 
neutral molecules that demand the expenditure of motive powm’! and he draws the 
conclusion that energy of chemical d^mpraition is tfoisfljr of eleotriottl Origin. In 
the explanation here outlined, the cheodksd (hydri>dyniu»ie) fl«tx» between ^ 
component atomp of the molecule are reqrdred te he* in tie equSibrium positimi, of 
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{70. {Added Jane 14.) The charged atmns will tend to aggregate into moleculre, 
and when rius oomUnation is thoroughly comjplete, the rotational strain of each 
molecule will be self-contained, in the sense that the lines of twist proceeding from 
one atmn will eml on some other atom of the same molecule. If this is not the case, 
the ohemicsl comldnation wtQ be incomplete, and'there will still be unsatisfied bonds 
of electrical attraction between the difierent molecules. A molecule of the complete 
and stable type will thus be electrically neutral; and if any cause pulls it asunder 
into two ions, these ions will possess equal and oj^KHsite electric cbargea 

In the theory as hithm*to considered^ electric discharge has been represented as 
produced by disruption of the elastic quality cf ssther al<mg the path of the disobatge; . 
and this is perhaps the most unnatural feature of the present scheme. If, however, 
we examine the point, it will be seen that the phenomena of electric fiow need involve 
only convection of the atomic charges without any discharge acr<^ the ssther, with 
the single exception of electrolysis. An attempt may be made (as in * Proceedings,’ 
p. 454) to account for the uniformity of the atomic charges thus gained or lost, firom 
the point of view of tbe establishment of a path of disruptive discharge irom one 
atom to another. Bat it seems preferable to adopt a more fundamental view. 

Tbe most remarkable fact about the distribution of matter throughout the universe 
is that, though it is ag^r^oted in sensible amounts only in excessively widely 
separated spots, yet wherever it oocurs, it is most probably always made up of tbe 
same linuted number of elements. It would seem that we are almost driven to 
explain this by supposing the atoms of all the chemical elements to be built up of 
oombinations of a single type of primordial atom, which itself may represent or be 
evolved from some homogeneous structural property of the ether.* It is, again, 
difficult to imagine how tbe chemical elements should be invariably connected, 
throi^h all their oombinations, with the same constant of gravitation, unless they 
have somehow a common underlying origin, and are not merely independent self- 
subsisting systems. We may assume that it is these ultimate atoms, or let us say 
monads, that form the simple singular points in tbe aether; and the chemical atoms 
will be points of higher singularity formed by combinations of them. Tliese monads 
must be taken to be all quantitatively alike, except that some have positive and 
othere negative electrifications, the one set being, in their dynamical features, rimply 
perreroions or c^tical images of the other set. On such a view, electric transfer 
firom «m, to ion would arise from interchange of monads by convection without any 
htoakiog down of the continuity of the eether. 

• €/. TSOUiS Giuiux'a “ Ohemioal and PliTsioid BaaearoHw,” Introdnotion, and p. 299. 
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ho^evor seem to equady beset any dynamioal theory whatever of eheinioildvm^ 
bioation which makas the dtShrenoe between a poattiye and a negative atomie (diaihge 
representable wholly ly a difference of algobraic s%n.] • 

Hie Connexion between Mther and Moving Mattet. 

71. A mode of representation of the kind developed in tbia paper imiit be expeeted 
to be in accord with what is known on the subject of the oonoexinn between aether 
and matter, both from the phenomena of the asirommiioal aberration of %hi^ 
from recent experimental researches* on the motion of the aether ndative to the 
Earth, and relative to transparent moving bodies. 

Let us consider a wave of light propagated through the free aether with its own 
specific velocity, and let it be simultaneously carried' onward by a motion in bulk of 
the ffither which is its seat. That motion will produce two efiects on a wave; the 
component along the wave-normal of the velocity of the aether will be added on to 
the specific velocity of the wave ; while the wave-front will be turned round owing 
to the rotational motion of the medium. The second of these effects will result in 
the raj being turned out of its natural path; in order that the motion of the 
me<Hum may not affect the natural path of the ray, it must therefore be of 
irrotational character. This will be the case as regards all motions of the free ssther 
so long as we consider it to be hydrodynamically a frictionless fluid; and the 
phenomenon of astronomical aberration is, after Sir Geouob Stokbs, explained, 
so far as it may depend on motion of the external aether. 

72. The motion of the Earth through space may however be imagined as the 
transference of a vortex-aggregate through the quiMcent aether surrounding it and 
permeating it; the velocity of translatioa of the aether will then be null, and 
consequently in the comparatively free aether of the atmosphere the velocity of the 
light will be unaffected, to the first order of approximation. But what shopld 
happen in transparent material media it is apparently not easy to infer. On the 
present view of Optics, the density of the aether is constant throughout space, the 
mere presence of mobile electrified vortices in it not affecting the denmty though the 
effective elasticity is thereby altered. The nature of the further sfig^t alteration 
of this elasticity produced by a motion of tiie matter as a whole, thei'e appears to be 
no easy means of directly determining [see § 124]; but the experiments may be 
taken as verifying FassKBL’s hypothesis that its effect is to add on to the velocity 
of propagation of the light the fraction 1 — of the velocity of riie matter through 
which it is moving, where /n rep*«sents the index of refraction. 

* 4. A. MiOEKtsoN and £. W. Hoslbt, lattraalof Sekooe,* 16d1 aad IfSd, abe 

Mag.,’Dee., 1887j O. J. liODaa,T mhm.;* A, 1#&S. 
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ibr tile eba,n^ iii ih» veleoitj propagatloii in a. moving 

mm ifedalty oonotiitmted ik> as to insure that laws of reflexion 
ta^ se&sotiate of ihe mffs shaU be tbe same as if the media were at rest, a cireum- 
stonto wbleb mdat be intimately ocmneotod with the dynamical reason Ibr its validity. 
‘I^re laws of reflexion and re&action of rays can be deduced from the tbeoiy of 
eTO^banges of radiation, on the single hypOtliesis that a condition of equilibrium of 
exdianges is possible in an enclosure containing trancparent npn>radiating bodies. 
One mtarpreiatiioa of Fbesnbl’s principle is therefore that the exchange of radiation 
between the wdls of an midosure containing transparent bodies is not affected by any 
motion imfiarted to these bodies, a conclusion which may be connected with the law 
of entropy. 

78. On the present theory, magnetic force or rather magnetic induction consists in 
a permeation or flow of the primordial medium through the voi'tex-aggregate which 
eonsfitutes the matter; apparently it has not been tried (see however § 81) whether 
light-waves are carried on by this motion of the medinm and their effective velocity 
is thereby altered, as we would be led to expect. It has been shown, however, by 
WiJUBERFOBiCxt that the velocity of light is not sensibly altered by motion along a 
field of electric displacement, so &r negativing any theory that would connect electric 
displacement with considerable bodily velocity of the mther; and it has also been 
verified, by Lord Rayusoh, that the transfer of an electric current across an electro¬ 
lyte does not affect the velocity of light in it. 

As motion of the ssther represents magnetic force, the &.ct that the magnetic 
permeability is almost the same in all sensibly non-magnetic bodies as in a vacuum 
must be taken to indicate that the aether flows with practically its full velocity in all 
such media, so that there is very little ol»truction interposed by the matter; it 
foDows that, in the motion of a body through the aether, the outside aether remains 
at rest instead of flowing round its sides. The aether we thus assume to be at rest 
in any region, except it be a field of magnetic force, even though masses are moving 
through the region; so that the coefficient of Fresnel, which is null for free aether 
and very small for but slightly ponderable media, would represent simply a change of 
velocity due to slight unilateral change of effective elasticity somehow produced by 
the motion through the quiescent medium of the vortices constituting the matter. 

74. The notion of illustrating magnetic induction by the permeation of a fluid 
through a porous medium containing obstacles to its motion has been shown by Lord 
Kblyih^ to lead to a complete formal representation of the facts of diamagnetisra; 

• A. Fummel, letter to Abaoo, Annales de Chimie,’ ix., 1818. 

t L. B. WitBBBFOEOE, ‘Twujs. Cambridge Phil. Soo.,’ vol. 14,1887, p. 170. 

J Lord Eeitiv (Sir W. Tbouson), “ Hydrokinetio Analogy for the mag^netio influence of an ideal 
extreoie diamagnbtio," ‘Pw». B.S. Edin.,* 1870, * Papers on Electrostatioe and Magnetinn,’ pp. 672-88: 
'** OSasral hydwfchwtio analogy .ft>r Indneed Magnetiem," ‘ Paper* on Blectrostatios and Magnetiem,’ 
1872, pp. 684r®0. 
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siiibstittite for WsBffiEt’s thwry, if we are UBabl® to fibiun It, [See 1114,] , 

75. The motion of a material body throtigh mther mtist^ in any ease; oi^^Ker 

o&rry the mther with It, or else set up a backward drUt of the letlmr tt« 

substance, so that the vortex cores (which m%ht be vacuous aud therefore meraly 
forms of motion) would be carried on, while the body of the aether reaialned at rest. 
On the first view', the motion of the body must produce a field of. irrotatiomd flow in 
the surrounding aether, in other words a magnetic fields Whether this would be 
powerfol enough to be directly detected depends on the order of ma^^tude d ilm 
aethereal velocities which represent ordinary magnetic forces^ and thus ultimaidy on 
the value of the density of the aethereal medium. -But if the density were small, the 
square of the velocity would be large in proportion, and the tnfiuenoe of magnetisation 
on the velocity of light should be the greater ; so that on this account also the first of 
the above views must, on the present theory, be rejected. We should however eacpeefc 
an actual magnetic field like the Earth’s to affect very slightly both the velocity of 
propagation and the law of reflexion. 

76. The second view is, as we have stated, the one formulated by Fbxbnbl, and it 
would be strongly confirmed if the velocity of light-waves were quite umiffeoted by 
passing near a moving body, so shaped that it would on the other hypothesis cause a 
current in the perfectly fluid eether; but it is sometimes held (see however § 80) to be 
against the evidence of the null result of Michklson’s experiments on the effect of 
the Earth’s motion on the velocity of transmission of light through air. 

There is also the fact noticed by Lorbntz that an irrotational disturbance of the 
surrounding mther, caused by the motion of an impermeable body through it, would 
necessarily involve slip along the surface, which could not exist in our fluid medium; 
this would at first sight compel us to recognize that the surrounding aether, instead of 
flowing round a moving body, must be taken to flow through it, or rather into it, at 
any rate to such an extent as will be necessary in order to make the remaining motion 
outside it irrotational, without discontinuity at the surface. 

It has been shown however by W. M. Hicks that a solitary hoUow vortex in an 
ordinaiy liquid carries along with it a disc-shaped mass of fluid and not a ring-shaped 
mass, unless its section is very minute; thiis it is possible that the vortex-aggregate 
constituting a moving solid may completely shed off the surrounding fluid without 
allowing any permeation through its substance, and without any such discontinuity at 
the Burfoce as would be produced by the motion of an ordinary solid through liquid. 
How far the electric charges on the vortex atoms, or their combination into molecules, 
would negative such a hypothesis seems a difficult inquiry. But however that may 
be, a consensus of various grounds seems to require the mther to be staHonaiy on the 
ja^esent theory. Thus if the motion of soli^ moved the surrounding sether, two 
movh^ solids would act on each other with a hydrodynsipio fbrdive, wHch would be 
of large amoimt if we are compelled to assume a considerable density fm the lether. 
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^iditurb tbe W above, ?>f tb© feet tbat the 

fb^w on a *ter|©«l oondnetor in an eleotwc field is a surfaoe^ractibn equal a* oaoh 
^(dnt bf tlie sdnfiM» to the energy in the medium per unit volume. Hiere is in any 
oaae nothing contradictory in the hypothesis of a stationary sether; if the fluid is not 
aflowOd to stream through the oircuits of the atoms, yfe have only to make the 
Ordinary supposition that the molecules are at distances from each other considerable 


compared with tbeir linear dimensions, and it can stream past between them. 

77. Let us test a simple case of motion of a body through the aether, with respect 
to the theoiy of iudiation. Consider a horizontal slab of transparent non-iudiating 
mS-terial, down through which light passes in a vertical direction ; the equilibrium of 
exchanges of radiation would be vitiated if the amount of light transmitted by the 
slab when in motion downwards with velocity v were different from the amount 
transmitted when it is at rest. Let V be the velocity of the light outside the slab, 
and V/ft 4 .« — e' the velocity in the moving slab. For an incident beam, of ampli¬ 
tude of vibration which we may take as unity, let r be the amplitude of the reflected 
beam, and R of the transmitted beam. The conditions governing the reflexion are 
continuity of displacement at the surface, and continuity of energy, estimated in 
MacCullagh's manner as proportional to the square of the amplitude; thus the con¬ 
ditions at the first incidence are 


1 -f- r =: R 


V - 0 - (V -b= (Vf^ - v') m 


Ou neglecting squares of vfV and these equations lead to 

T> 2/t f, V / IJ. , II- 1 \ , 1 / fl ] 

r VV-f-l"*' 2/*/ + V^ + ir 


The ratio R', in which the amplitude is changed by transmission at the lower 
surfece of the slab, is derived from the above by replacing V by Y/fi, aird fi by 1 //*, 
and inteFobanging v and v'; thus 


Hence 



That the amount of the Hght transmitted should not be altered by the motion of 
the slab requires that v' as which is Frbsnel’s law; it has been assumed in the 
analysis that the light is propagated down to the slab as if the sether were at rest, 
in aooordance with Fbssnxl’b hypothesis, It will be observed that the amplitudes of 
the refracted and reflected %h 1 ^ at either surface separately, are disturbed by the 
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movement of tbo filftb, tboitgii there ra no loee iof flaiw: thus, on rafissMiikli 

into A slab moving AWAy &om the light with velocity v, 


E=: 


2 ^ 

/i *1* 1 
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If therefore Fbkskjsl’s law is not fulfilled, it would apparently be possible to con¬ 
centrate the radiation from the walls of an endbsure of uniform temperature by a self¬ 
acting arrangement of moving screens and transparent bodies inside the midosure; 
and this would be in contradiction to the Second Law of Thermodyamies.* 

78. Th^ whole theory of rays is derived from the existence dP the Hamiltonian 
characteristic function U, the path of a ray from one point to another in an isotropic 
medium being the course which makes 8U or 8 J/td s null, whei’e ^ is a function of 
position which is equal to the reciprocal of the effective velocity of the light. The 
general law of illumination may be show'n to follow from this, that if two elements of 
surface A and B are radiating to each other across any transparent media, the amount 
of the radiation from A that is received by B is equal to the amount of radiation from 
B that is iweived by A; with the proviso, when different media are just in front of 
A and B, that the radiation of a body is vaeteris paHhus to be taken as proportional 
to the square of the refractive index of the me<Hum into which it radiates. Now if 
that part v of the velocity of the light, which is produced by motion through the 
medium of the bodies contained in it, make an angle 0 with the element of path ds, 
this equation will assume, after H. A. Lobektz and O. J. Lodge, t the form 


8 J (V -f V cos = 0, 
which is to a first approximation 

8 J V“^ ds d-81 V“^ (« rfa;-f V dy-f d*) aK 0, 

where V is the ordinary velocity of the light, and («, r, w) are the components of v. 
In order that the paths of the rays in a homogeneous isotropic moving medium may 
i-emain the same as when the medium is at rest, the additional terms in the charac¬ 
teristic function must depend only on the limits of the integral, and therefore 
u dot V dy w dz must be an exact differential; that is, the part thus added to 
the velocity of the light must be of irrutational character. If this part of the velocity 
were rotational, the law of illumination would not hold, as the type of the charac¬ 
teristic equation of the rays would thereby be changed. Thus tito equilibiiom of 
exchanges of radiation which would suht^ in an endosure with the free aether in it 

* Gf, CtAOSiUfj, “ On the Conoentrstion of Baya of bight Msd lEIent, and on Lftaitu of iM A's^bn,*’ 

‘ Pttpors on tho Meobani«»l Theoiy of Heat,' tranalakd hf ft, Jl. Bkowxb, pfiu S9jK38l. 

t 0. J. Lomk, “AbermUon Probleow,’*‘Phil, A, 748-718. 



#eif© '<^'6 .'ietfe#' |pa*, eiftte of .rotational motion. 'How 

imjf mi^Sfta^bti of the laws of mni^ion iu»i al3«itn!|>ti©n would be conditioned only by 
the motigte of tbp mther close to the radiating snzfaoe; and the motion at the surfiice 
.hf im nmans'detemiinea the motion thronghont the enclosure, unless it is confined to 
be irrOtatKmal. H^oe the theory of exchanges seems to require that any bodily 
motion that c»n be set up in the free mther must be cd* the Irrotationa! kind. 

79. Ihis modified characteristic equation of the rays also shows that in a 
hetere^neotis isotropic medium containing moving bodies, the f^ths of the rays will 
be unaltered to a first approximation provided p.® (u dx -f- v dy -J" w dz) is everywhere 
oontinuous and an exact differential; and this condition virtually implies {Lodgk, loe. 
c{j.)FEBSNMi’s hypotbesia The interchange of radiation now depends partly on the 
reflmcion and refraction at the different interfaces in the medium, as in the simple 
case calculated above; but we may take advantage of a device which has been 
employed in other connexions by Lord Kayleiuh, and suppose the transitions to’ be 
gradual, that is to be each spread over a few wave-lengths; the reflexions will then 
be insensible, and the rays will thus be propagated with undiminished energy. We 
thus attain a general demonstration that the theory of exchanges of radiation demands 
FRB8NEa:,’s law of connexion between the velocity of the matter through the field of 
stationary sether and the alteration in the velocity of the light that is produced by it; 
while it also requires that any motion of the mther itself, such as occurs in a field of 
magnetic force, must be of irrotational type, 

80. This theory has been developed up to and including the first order of small 
quantities; it seems plain therefore that the experiments of Michelson on the effect 
produced by the motion of the earth on transmission through air are not in 
contradiction with it, for these experiments relate to terms of the second order of small 
quantities. To explain the remarkable, because precisely negative, result arrived at 
by Michelson would require the elaboration of a theory including the second order 
of small quantities. For example, when light is reflected, as in those experiments, at 
the surface of a body which is moving towards it through tlie stationary ssther, the 
wave-length of the reflected light is diminished so as just to make up, to the first order 
of approximation, for the acceleration of phase caused by the reflector moving up to 
meet it. The mechanism involved in this alteration of wave-length is not known, nor 
what is going on at the surface of the advancing reflector; and it seems to be a very 
tmeertain step to assume that when terms of the second order are included, this effect 
on the wave-length is not subject to correction. As the circumstances of the reflexion 
are thus not known with sufficient exactness, it is necessary to fall back on general 
principlea Now Professor Lodhe has emphasized the fact that, when a beam of light 
traVOTBes a complete circuit in a medium containing moving bodies but devoid of 
magnetic intensity, the change of phase produced by their motion is null to the first 
OKto of small quantities. If it were exactly null, or null to the second order, the 
result of Michelson would follow; and it would seem also that Micmlson’s result 
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fm&ata somewhat the exact validity of tlds The exactness of thia ei*^t»l 

principle seems to be required also by the argument (I equilibrhMa 

exchange in an endosure. Tor if when a system of raya pass from a point to ito image- 
point their relative differences of phases were not the; same to a small fraction of a 
wave-length whether the bodies are at rest or in motion, it would follow that the 
distribution of the energy in the diffraction pattern which forms the physical image 
would depend on the movement of the bodies. Thus concentration of the radiation 
might be produced by movements of the transparent bodies, whidi are subject to 

control. . 

The present discussion supposes the motion of the transparent bodies to be piaotioally 
uniform; the condition {u dx v dy + w dz) an exact differential would be violated 
inside a transparent body in rapid rotation, but then (§ 98) the formula of Febsnbi. 
would require correction owing to the space-rate of variation of the velocity of the 
material medium. 

Expcvimcnts hy Professor Oliver Lodge. 

81. Since this account of the theory was written. Professor Lodge has kincHy 
made some experiments on the effect produced by a magnetic field on the velocity 
of light, which considerably affect its aspect. By surrounding the path of the beam 
of light in his interference apparatus* by coils carrying currents, he realized what 
was equivalent to a circuit of 50 feet of air magnetized to db 1400 c.g.8.; a^d he 
would have been able to detect a shift in the fringes, between beams of light 
traversing this circuit in opposite directions, of of a band, or say with absolute 
certainty of a band, either way. Four coils were employed, each 18 inches long 
and with 7000 turns of wire; and they were excited by a current of 28 ampferes at 
230 volts, involving nearly 9 horse-power. The result was wholly negative; and in 
consequence the velocity of light cannot be altered by as much as 2 millimetres per 
second for each c.g.s. unit of magnetic intensity. The cyclic mthereal flow in a 
magnetic field must therefore be very slow; but the radiation traversing it is of 
course very fast. 

To bring this result into line with the prMent theory we are compelled to assume 
that the density of the sether is at least of the same order of magnitude as the 
densities of solid and liquid matter, at any rate if we must adhere to the view that 
the motion of the sether carries the light with it. This hypothesis is of a somewhat 
startling character; the density under consideration belongs however to an intangible 
medium and is not apparently amenable in any way to direct perception; it is on a 
different plane altogether from the density of ordinary matter, and is in fact most 
properly considered simply as a coefiBoient of inertia in the analytical expression for 
the energy. 

• 0. J. Lodob, “ A-berration Probl«mB,” ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ A, 1893. [There are also soma earlier experi¬ 
ments by OoBstJ.J 
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aiwl Is ftboat li80 e.g,a.; and cm PomOiSt’s data the maylmtim electric 

fee mV^ved fa t3»e solar rftdiaricm, near the Sun's sorfeoe, is about 80 c-g.s-* a Value 
wfacdi n^buld he tauob increased on more recent estimates. One result of taking a 
nign V^ue for the sethereal density would be that fa the most intense existing field 
<rf tadfa'^bn we are certain of being still far from the limits of perfect elasticity of 
tihe ecHUparatively free mther. 

The kinetic energy fa the free »ther is the square of the magnetic intensity 
divided by 8ir; and this must be where p is its density and v its velocity. 
Now from Professor Lodue’s result the velocity corresponding to the c.g.s. unit of 
magnetic force is less than *2 centimetre per second; hence the inertia of the aether 
must exceed twuse that of water. The elasticity must of course he taken large fa 
|Uoportion to the density, fa order to preserve the proper velocity of radiation. In 
view of the very great intensity of the chemical and electrical forces acting between 
the atoms fa the molecule, values even much greater than these would not appear 
excessive. But on the other hand such a value of the density requires us to make 
the aether absolutely stationary except fa a magnetic field, in order to avoid 
hydrodynamical foroives between moving bodies. The i-esidual foroive between 
bodies at rest fa a field of aethereal motion, due to very slight defect of permeability, 
has already been shown, after Lord Kelvin’s illustration, to simulate diamagnetism ; 
and the fact that there exist no powerfully diamagnetic substances is so far a 
confirmation of the present hypothesis. The view that the magnetic field of a 
current involves only slight circulation of the fluid aether is also fa keeping with the 
account which has been given (§ 46) of the genesis of such a field. 

On Magneto-Optic Rotation. 

88. The rotation of the plane of polarization of light in a uniform magnetic field 
depends on the interaction of the uniform velocity of the aether, which constitutes 
that field, with the vibrational velocity which belongs to the light-disturbance. The 
uniform flow in the medium we may consider to he coimected with a partial orien¬ 
tation of the vortex-molecules; the chemical or hydrodynamic vibrations, in other 
words vibrations of the magnetism, can now be propagated fa waves, and it is natural 
to expect that the propagation of the light will be somewhat afiected by this regu¬ 
larity. Now for the light-waves the motion that is elastically effective is the rotation 
{f, g, A); and the varying part of the velocity of an element of volume containing 
the rotational motion of the magnetic vortices which is to some extent interlinked 
with the motion of the light-waves, is proportional to 

^^ = “0^ +/8o+ yo”, 
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(«b ^ To) bej^g th© ii»|Mw©d spa«gn©bic 

of th© vibrational veiooii^ of a particle owing to its of pos^ as lt ia <oariiBi| 

akng in tb© magnet^ fi4<J, analo^usly to the onglo of the corresponding tes^ m 
the accelerate of an element of the medium, in the ©qim^oiui oi bydiodyoenuioi* 
There may exist a term in the energy, resulting from this iatemotioo, of the fom 


^ \d0 dt ^ d0dt ^d0 dtj * 


and I have elsewhere* tried to show that, on a oonsensus variotts reasons, this 
term, originally given by Maxweli^ most be taken as the correct rejuresentation of 
the actual magneto-optic effect. The term is extremely small, and is distinct from 
the direct effect of the motion of the sether (§ 79), which is irrotational; it leathi to 
an acceleration of oam kind of circularly polarized light, and a retardation of the other 
kind, which are of equal amounts. 

It was this phenomenon of magnetoM>ptic rotation that gave the clue to Maxwbix’s 
theory of the electric field. As has recently been remarked by various authors,t the 
deduction from it, that magnetic force must be a rotation of the luminiferous medium, 
is too narrow an interpretation of the fkcts; the identification of magnetic force with 
rotation has however hitherto been retained as an essential part of most theories of 
the aether, 

84. It is to be observed that the magpieto-optic terms in the energy of the medium 
do not depend essentially on any averaging of the effect of molecular discreteness, in 
the same ‘way as dispersive terms or structural rotatory terms. The {Mtoblem of 
reflexion is, in the magnetic field, perfectly definite; and the boundary conditions 
at the interface can all be satisfied, provided we recognize a play of electromotive 
pressure at the interface, which assists in making the stress continuous,| and which 


* “On Theories of Magnetic Action on Light . . . ‘Beport of the British Association,’ 1893. 
Any other energy-term oontaining the same diSerential operators wonld howevw equally satisfy 
these conditions; for example d(jd$ ^/dt might be replaced by di/dt dfjie or even ly /so far Ss 
the equations of bodily propagations are concerned. Such forms would be discrimjnated by the theory 
of reflexion. As the term in the energy ie related to the motion of the medium, in must involve d/dS; 
and this circumstance, combined either with the character of the optical rotation produced, or with the 
present hypothesis which requires that the term involves (/, g, h), suffices to limit it to one of these 
types j cf. loc. eit., § 3. 

t E.g., H. Lilts, “ On Beoiprocal Theorems in PynSiniios,” ’ Proc. Lend. Math. Soo.,’ vcd. 19,1888, 
where the remark is actually made that a distrihution of vortioes with their axes along the direction of 
the field might account for the magnetic rotation the light. 

J J. Laemor, ‘Beport of the British AssotdailoD,’ 1898; Q. P. PixzOxbaiiD, ’Piifl, Torahs.,* 1886. 
Professor FmGxRALD informs me that he has for some time doubted the view the tf,*B»***»e 
ffiroa can be solely a rotation in the medium, on Bie ground that the magnetio tubes cl u eurnut^lfatem 
are circuital and have no open ends, making it difflouH to imagine how altet©tioa Cf Ika mtation ioaide 
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lit® i»<M;iiQfi. of the waves. Tlie obslsaolft ia the way of a complete 

flioepaat cl the ftt^etie phenomeaa of reflexioa appears to be the uncertainty with 
.» 6r mathematical representation of ordinary metallic reflexion. 


On RadiaUon. 

85. In aooordanoe witii this theory, radiation would cont^t of rotational waves 
i^nt out into the aether &om the vibrations somehow set up in the atomic charges. 
It has been observed (§ 65) that the characters and periods of these electric 
vibrations, and of the radiations they emit, depend only on the relative positions and 
motions of the vortex-atoms in the molecule, and are quite unaffected, except 
indirectly, by irrotational motion (magnetic ^intensity) in the sether which they 
traverse. The mode of propagation of electric vibrations in free eether cannot be 
interfered with by the bodily motion of the medium, however intense, except in so 
far as the motion of the medium carries the electrical waves along with it; a result 
justifying the Doppleb principle which is applied to the spectroscopic determination 
of stellar motiona It also follows that radiation will not be set up by motions of 
the surrounding free lether, except in so far as the molecules are dissociated or their 
component atoms violently displaced with respect to each other. To allow the 
radiation to go on, such displacement must result on the whole in the performance of 
work against electric attractions, at the expense of the heat energy and chemical 
energy of the system, which must thus be transformed into electrical energy before it 
is radiated away. The radiation of an incandescent solid or liquid body is maintained 
by the transfer of its motion of agitation into electrical energy in the molecules, and 
thence into radiation. This action goes on until a balance is attained, so that as 
much incident radiation is absorbed by an element of volume as it gives out in turn; 
when this state is established throughout the field of radiation the bodies must be at 
the same temperature. 

Conversely, the absorption of incident radiation by a body results finally in a 
diffusion of its energy into irregular material motions or heat, directed motion always 
implying magnetic force. 

86. Theie appear to be experimental grounds for the view that a gas cannot be 
made to radiate fat any rate with the definite periods peculiar to it] by merely 
heating it to a high temperature, so that radiation in a gas must involve chemical action 
cr^ what is the same thing, electric discharge. This would be in agreement with the 
ocmdusion that motion of a molecule through the eether, however the latter is 
disturbed, will not appreciably set up electric vibrations, unless it comes well within 

lOisat .octih! be prodvoed j abo tbi^ a 'flow along these tabes need not ptodnoe anj disturbance in the 
ptiasr properly of the eleotrio field [; also that (he magnetic rotation being a partly material ^no- 
enanmi, whose dimdnon is not snlgeot to any definite law, it mast be of a secondary obaraoter|]. 
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dP the molecules that are coutetoplated in tlm khxsUh thie<>‘i'^ of ga^ tooi 
mtimate a ehaxactea^'* as the «icoimters in a solid -w Ii(|uhi mass; in the titislb 
there is perhaps not soffiraent epaee for free repulsioni and the m<^ecfoles becooae to to 
speak jammed In the theory of exchanges of radiation, a gas trould thus 

act simply as a medium for the transfer of radiatioiDS from one surfece to andther 
without iteelf adding to or subtracting from them. 

It fellows from the second law of Therurndynamics that the heat*<equiTa>leht of the 
radiation of a given substance rises with the temperature, and tilns majr be extmided 
to each separate period in the radiation; this is however a theorem of averages not 
directly applicable to single molecules. 

It seems a noteworthy consequence of the foregoing that the kinetic theory of 
gases is valid without taking any account of radiation. Without some tangible mode 
of presentation such as the mechanism of radiation here put forward, there would be 
a strong temptation to assume that the interchange of energy in that theory must 
take place not only between the different free types of vibration of the molecule 
(t.e. hydrodynamical vibrations of the vortices), but that also there is even in the 
steady state continual interchange with the aether. According to the present views 
such interchange would involve dissociation in the molecules; and there exist in fact 
observations relative to the action of ultra-violet radiations in producing discharge 
of electricity across a gas and consequent luminosity in it, a phenomenon which very 
probably depends on dissociation. Whether the ideas here indicated turn out to be 
tenable or not, they at all events may serve to somewhat widen our range of 
oonceptions. 

87. The result that the electric vibrations of a molecule depend on its configuration 
and the relative motion of its parts, not directly on its motion of translation through 
the ®ther, seems also to be of importance in connexion with the fimdamental fact 
that the periods of the radiations corresponding to the spectral linas of any substance 
are precisely the same whatever be its temperature. The lines may broadm out 
owing to firequenqr of collisions due to increase of denmty or rise of temperature of 
the substance, but their mean period does not change. If we conmder a system of 
ordinary hydrodynamical isolated vortex-atoms, a rise of temperature is represented 
by increase of the energy, and that involves an expmision of each ring and a 
diminution of its velocity of translation; such an expansion of the ring would in 
turn alter the periods of its electric vibrati<ms. The question arises, how far the 
action of the atomic charge will modify or get rid of these two fundiunental 
objections to a vortex-atom theory of gases. Independently of this, it seems quite 
reasonable to hold that in the case of atoms paired together into moleotiles by their 
electrical and chemical forces, the eixe and configuration of the rings, will be 


* [The difficulty oi chemical couhiiw^on Of diy gaeea confinns thia amoluBiOD; m also for emUa;^ 
the fact ihat mokca tar impaota do not ezjilode a mixture like hydrogen aad <^haiike.| 
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, |)y !tih^ foixtes, whk^ more mimne tliA.fr any 

■|o i}iec9'throo^ the m^itnin;^ and tfaen^ ■when radiAij^oa ooettre as,the 
xeatdt of iKmoe ^leat distorbacMie, or of diesoeiatioo of the molecule, it will Imve 
suhcaded before eaay seosible change of siee due to slowly-acting hydrodyoamical 
oauBOB oouM he^ occurred. As was pointed out by Maxwell, the definiteness of 
the epootrai lines requires that at least some hundreds of vibrations of a molecule 
must be thrown off before they are sensibly damped; and on this view there is ample 
margin for such a number. 


On these ideas the velocity of tramdation of a molecule in a gas would not be 
connected with the natural hydrodynamical velocity of a simple vortex-atom, but 
would rather be determined by the circumstances of collisions, as in the ordinary 
kinetic theory of gasea The configuration of a molecule, which determines its electric 
periods, would also be independent of the movements of translation aryr^ rotation, 
which constitute heat and are the concern of the kinetic theory of gases. 



Introduction of the Dissipation Function. 

88. The original structure of Analytical Dynamics, as completed by the work of 
Lagrange, Poisson, Hamilton, and Jacobi, was unable to take a general view of 
frictional forces; one of the most important extensions which it has since received, 
from a general physical standpoint, has been the introduction of the Dissipation 
Function by Lord Eaylbigh, He has shown* that in all cases in which the frictional 
stress between any two particles of the medium is proportional to their x'elative 
velocity, when the motion is restricted to be such as maintains geometrical similarity 
in the system— i.e. in all cases in which, (»iyi2i) and (assy^a) being the two particles, 
the components of the frictional stress between them are 


/i* (ajj — ajj), fly (yj ■— y^), (Z| Zj), 

where fit, fiy, fi, are any functions of the co-ordinates—the virtual work of the frictional 
forces in any geometrically possible displacement may be derived from the variation 
of a single function The virtual work for the two particles just specified is in 
fact 

fi, (.Ti - ajj) 8 (aji - a^a) + Py (yi - 3/3) § {Vi - y%) + p. {h - *3) § (*i - h) 5 

and for the whole system it will be found by addition of such expressions as this. 
Now if wo form the variation, with respect to the velocities alone, of the expression 

# = ^ {xi - x^y -1- fly (yi - ysf + /** (*i - 4)*}. 

• ‘Proo. Lond. Math. Soo.,’ 1873 j ‘Theory of Sound,’ 1., 1877. § 81. [An analytical fanotion of 
tlda kind ooottrs however incidentally in the ‘ Mioanique Analytiqne,’ Section. Viii.^ § 2.] 




'This 

nov be expressed in terms of any generalized eb^mdinat®® ®“®y ^ ujoet dotov 
vmiient to represent the confignration. of the system ^r the purpose in hamd, and thb 
vhtiial work of tlm viscons £>roe8 for any virtnaJ displaoiennent spemhed by vamtions 
of these oo-oNiinates will still be derived by this mb, altbot^ in an iinportaitt 

<\la^ of oases the effects of viscosity are represented by the :hincti.Oh i0i the question 
remains open whether such a method of representation is sp^ibahb ih all wwes. I 
think it probable that it is so; bat it is evident that we cannot eicpeot to prove any 
general property of viscous forces in the absence of a srinct definitioh which will 
ftT>n.hlw us to determine with certainty what forces are viscous and what are not.”* 

89. The general variational equation of motion of the viscous system will in feet be 

J(8T-8W-S'ir)dt«0, 

wherein 8 represents variation with respect to the co-ordinates and velocities of the 
system, while S' represents variations with respect to the velocities only, the diffe- 
rentialE of the velocities being in the result of the latter variation replaced by diffe¬ 
rentials of the corresponding co-ordinates.t 

90. The importance of this analysis in respect to problems in the theory of radiation 
is fundamental. If a radiation maintains its period of vibration unaltered in passing 
through a viscous medium, it follows necessarily that the viscous forces of the medium 
are of the type above specified. If the elastic forces were not linear functions of the 
displacements and the viscous forces linear functions of the velocities, the period of a 
vibration would be a function of its amplitude; and thus a strong beam of homogeneous 
light, after passing thi-ough a film of metal or other absorbing medium, would come 
out as a mixture of lights of different colours. So long as we leave on one side the 
phenomena of fluorescence, we can therefore assert that the laws of absorption must 
be such as are derivable from a single dissipation function, of the second degree in the 
velocities, which is appropriate to the medium. 


and b it replaoe the varitttioha of ^e 
So-ordinates, we diall have jv«t obtained this virtual 


♦ Lord Rayleioh, * Theory of Sound,* § 81. [An extension of the range of the fnnoiion is easy after 
the method of Lagrange, loc, cit. It is worthy of notice that we can also formnlate a fnnetion of mutual 
dissipation between two interacting media.] 

t It may bo observed that the ufle of this variational equation would form the most elegant method of 
deriving the ordinary eqnations of motion of material disripative sysiema in which the value of ^ is 
known. For example the equations of motion of a viscous fluid in cylindrical, polar, or any other type 
of general co-ordinates, may be derived at once from the expressions for the fandamenial functions in 
these co-ordinates, without the necessity of recourse to the complicated transformations sometimes 
employed. 0/. Applications of Generalised Space Co-ordinates to Potentials and lsotio|iiic Blastioity,** 
< Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ XIV., 1885. 
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Mectypimlatim of the Vibrational Quodities of the mher, 

91. On the present extension of MAOCuriAOn's scheme, the properties of the 
mther in a ponderable medium, as regards those averaged undulations which constitute 
radiation, are to be derived from the following functions; 
its kinetic energy 


T = l4t 


*> ^ ^ dfij 


its potential energy 

W = 4 |(aya + by + c%®) dr, where {/, g, h) = curl {i, rj, C), 
its dissipation function, representing decay of the regularity of the motion, 

We may add as subsidiary terms the magneto-optic energy 


T' — f/„* A. A_ J 


where 


d ^ I o ^ \ 


m 


(“o» ^o> To) being the intensity of the imposed magnetic field; 
and the optical rotational energy 


W' = f(a'y-f ^^gv^yj + y'Wt) dr. 

And there are also to be included the terms in W^ of higher orders, that produce 
regular (i.e. sensibly non-selective) dispersion of various kinds, of which the chief is 

w, = I* ((/, g, /<), v»(/, g, h)) dr, 

where the symbol O in the integral denotes a lineo-linear function. 

Throughout these equations, the elastic properties of the aether retain their purely 
rotational character; its internal elastic energy, its dissipation, and its connexions 
with other interlinked motions, depend on the rotation of its elements and not on their 
distortion or compression. A partial exception occurs in the magneto-optic terms, 
MDOOCatC!IV.-~A. 6 H 
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wiadh represent interaction with a motion of paHly irrotatlontd character; abi tira 
exception is evidenced hf the necessity which then arises of tahing ex{dMt account 
of inoompressihiUty in order to avoid change from rotational to longitudinal undulation 
in a heterogeneous medium. *' 

92. The question ooours, how far the form of these fhnotions may be susceptible of 
alteration, so as thereby to amend those points in whi<^ the account given by the 
electric theory of light is at variance with observation, for example, in the problem of 
metallic reflexion. The form of the fUnotion is derived from the phenmnena of 
electrical dissipation when the currents are steady or changing with comparative 
slowness; as in other cognate cases, it may be subject to modifloation when the 
rate of alternation is extremely rapid. But as the elaetic quality of the medium is 
assumed to be determined by the components of its rotation, and not at all by 
distortion or compression, it seems natural to infer that the viscous resistance to 
change of the strain is determined in terms of the same quantities and therefore by a 
quadratic function of d/dt (/, y, h). Thb argument, if granted, will carry with it 
the assertion of Ohm’s law of linear conduction in its general form, though probably 
with co-efficients depending on the period, for disturbances of all periods however 
small. 

In the expressions for and W, as given above, the principal axes of the 
SBolotropic conductivity are taken to coincide with the principal axes of the 
aeolotropic electric displacement, a simplification which need not generally exist. 

The fact that the electric dissipation-function does not involve the velocities of the 
material system shows that the forces derived from it are solely electromotive. 

93. It seems clear that viscous terms alone could not possibly in any actual 
medium be so potent as to reduce the real part of the complex index of refraction 
suitable to metallic media to be a negative quantity. Such a state of matters arising 
from purely internal action involves instability; while on the contrary the general 
influence of viscosity is to improve rather than to diminish the dynamical stability of 
a system. This phenomenon, if indeed it is here properly described, must therefore 
be due to the support and control of some other vibrating system; an explanation 
which has been proposed is to adopt the views of Young and SET.LMETtat, and ascribe 
its origin to a near approach between the periods of hydrodynamical vibrations of the 
atoms in the molecule and the simultaneous rotational vibrations of the aether 
produced by the light waves. A theory like this is however usually held as part of 
the larger view which represents ordinary refraction as the result of synchronism of 
periods and consequent absorption in the invisible part of the spectrum; while, in 
the above, the main paii; of the refraction is ascribed to defect of elasticity due to 
mobile atomic charges. It seems natural therefore to look for some other explanation 
of the discrepancies between theory and observation in ordinary metallic reflexion; 
and the idea suggests itself that if the opacity near the surffice were so great as to 
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tjaaise aftnaifele aJ^arption in a very small fradaon of a wave-length, the aimlytioal 
fomnlm ml^t be entirely altered. 

Sir Gsobob Stokbs* has however supported the view that besides the effects due 
to simple absorption, metals probably also show reflexion phmomena involving change 
oi phase, euoh as were originally discovered by Aiby for the diamond, and were 
afterwards found in other highly refractive substances. These efiects, which were 
extended by Jamin to ordinary media, have been eliminated by Lord Bayueioh for 
the case of water by cleansing of the surface, by which means the sharpness of the 
optical transition would be improved. The phenomena for the case of diamond were 
long ago classed by GnEENt as a result of gradual transition; and this might be 
expected to be more marked between hard substances whose optical properties are 
very different. On this view we may not be driven to try the hypothesis of extreme 
absorption in the interficial layer, which is unsatisfactory for the same reasons as 
apply to Kibohhoff’s doctrine of extraneous forces; the quality above mentioned, 
for which Sir George Stokes proposes the name of the adamantine property, being 
sufficient. 


Reflexion hy Partially Opaque Media. 

94. The ordinary formula for reflexion at the surface of an absorbing medium may 
now be derived from the analytical functions which express the averaged dynamical 
constitution of the ather for the case of its vibrations in ponderable bodies, Tf the 
general argument is correct, it is to be expected that these formula would be verified 
for reflexion at the surfaces of such media as are not too highly absorbent in com¬ 
parison with the length of the wave. There are in fact two extreme cases; first the 
reflexion of electromagnetic waves of sensible length from metallic surfaces, where the 
reflexion is complete and there is no absorption at all; and second the reflexion of 
waves from perfectly transparent media, where the reflexion is incomplete because 
part of the energy goes on in the transmitted wave. The reflexion of light from 
metals may conceivably be more nearly akin to the first of these limiting cases than 
to the second ; but for media more transparent than metals we should expect closer 
agreement with the ordinary theory, now to be developed, 

95. The general variational equation of the motion is 

[(8T-8W-S'dP)(fT = 0, 

leading to 

• In » note appended.to a paper by Sir J. Conroy, “ Some experiments on Metallic Reflexion,” ‘ Roy. 

Soo. Proo..* feb., 1893. , . 

f O. QailX, “ Supplement to a Memoir on the Reflexion and Refraction of Light,” ‘ Trans. Camb. 

Phil. Boo.,' May, 1839. 
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dt dt 


U:0ibB m ' 1 ^' 

dr 


<*1 ^ _L ^ ^ J. 

+ j# + dt dt I 


dt dt 
d», 




On integrating bj parts so as to eliminate the differential ooeffidwts of the variation 
neglecting the terms relating to the limits of the time, this gives the 
integral with respect to time of the expression 


dfi W 


/ dcVi 


dr 


- m - +(? - f)«} 

+ f{(mcVi - n&V) H + («a®/- Ic^h) Bij + {Ib^g - »«»*/) Sf] dS 
nd /dc’% d&'V\st , d (day dc'»h\^ , d (db^g day\ \ 


Hence the equations of propagation of vibrations are of the type 
^ rf<* <fy dx dt \ dy dz ) ’ 

that is 


where 


^ dy 



(a,*, 



+ a^^,b^ + ¥^ 


L 

dt 



Thus on the assumption that the principal axes of the dissipation function are the 
same as those of the optical elasticity, the equations of propagation in absorptive 
crystalline media differ from those of transparent media only by the principal indices 
assuming complex values, 

96. To determine how the absorption affects the inter&cial conditions on which the 
solution of the problem of reflexion depends, let us transform the axes of co-ordinates 
so that the interface becomes the plane of yz, and (Z, m, «) =s: (1, 0, 0). The potential 
energy function and the dissipation ftinction will now be quadratic Amotions of the 
rotation and its velocity respectively, U and U' say, as in § 14 ; and we can now 
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e^^Hod QUif view to the <Ki8e in which these functions have not the same 
]fTmci|Mi} axes; tChe vatiational equation oi motion is represented by the vanishing of 
the iime*iateg3ral of the expression 



The equations of propagation are therefore of type 

cPf d dVj _ d dU^ 

^ (It/ dA dz (^j ~ ^ 

where 

U, = U + |U'. 

The boundary condition demands in general the continuity of the expression 



in crossing the interface; for the special case of (l,m, n) = (1, 0, 0), this involves 
continuity in r/, £, dXJJdg and dU^ldh. 

Thus, under the most general circumstances, the inclusion of opacity is made 
analytically by changing the potential energy-function from U to Uj, where is 
still a quadratic function, but with complex coeflBicients. If U and U' have their 
principal axes in the same directions, a change of the principal indices of refraction of 
the medium from real to complex values suflSces to deduce the circumstances both 
of propagation and of reflexion of light in partially opaque substances from the ones 
that obtain for perfectly transparent media. In all cases however the function Ui 
has three principal axes of its own, whose position depends on the period of the light. 

Dynamical Mentations of the Primordial Medium. 

97. The medium by means of which we have been attempting to co-ordinate 
inanimate phenomena is of uniform density, if there be excepted the small volumes 



m int. j. mmomm' mamt-m "''' 

oeeu^edliy possibly Tacuotis oones of the vort^ letoma. Its moi^on is partly hy^hov 
dynamical and irrotational, and is partly of rotaiioinal dlasMo quality. Its equations 
of motion are, for the averaged displacements whidb represent the genmel (nrcum* 
stances of crystalline quality, 

^ dfi ^ dtf dz ^ ds 




f 




«fo - dsB ^ dy 
dt^g _ da*f ^ 0 

dx dy ' d*'~~ ' 


where (f, iy, 1) is the linear displacement, (/, ff, h) is its vorticity or curl, and jp is a 
hydrostatic pressure in the medium, the symbol D*/dt® denoting the acceleration of a 
moving particle as contrasted with the mte of change of velocity at a fixed point. 

98. These equations represent the general circumstances of the propagation of 
radiation through the medium; and in them the velocity of translation of the 
medium due to vortices in it has been averaged. But if we desire to investigate in 
detail the motion and vibrations of a single vortex-ring or a vortex-i^stem in a 
rotationally elastic fluid medium, it is of course not legitimate to average the motion 
of translation near the ring. The determination of the circumstances of the influence 
of a moving medium on the radiation also requires a closer approximation. Con¬ 
sidering therefore the free sether, which is devoid of crystalline quality, and 
substituting 

^ {i, V> 0 = (« + ^ + u’l). 


so as to divide the velocity into two parts one of which represents the translation of 
the medium and the other its vibration, we have 




SO that 


dt dt 
I) 


dt 


(“+“i)=- 4 ;+"-i 


dz 

du 

dz 


very approximately where 

1 

dt 


repTMentof+u|+.^+u.^ 


Hence separating the hydrodynamical part in the form 


8, . f d d d\ 



Arroiiati^^ motton exoi^t is the forticea, there remain ▼ibra^rukl 

iK|i«kti0imef the tjpe 


I rfw , A% 

+ t’l T- + Wj T’ 
* dy * dz 


^dy dz)^ dx 


In a teg^<m in which the velocity of translation («, v, w) is uniform, the radiation 
is thus simply carried on by the motion of the medium. 

99. The vibrational motion which is propagated from an atom is interlinked with 
the motion of translation of the medium, only through the hydrostatic pr^ures 
which must be made continuous across an interface; the form of the free sur&ce has 
in &ct to be determined so as to adjust these pressures at each instant. To fix 
our ideas, let us consider for a moment the problem of the vibrations of a single ring 
with vacuous core, moving by itself through the medium, in the direction of its a'gi", 
with a given atomic electric charge on it. To obtain a solution we assume that the 
radius vector of the cross section of the core varies with the time according to the 
harmonic function suitable to its types of simple vibration'; and we determine the 
irrotational motion in the medium that is produced by this motion of the surface of 
the core, and calculate the pressure at the free surface. Next we determine the 
vibrational rotation {f, g, h) that is conditioned by the same vibratory movement of 
the surface of the core, while it is independent of the inertia of the hydrodynamical 
motion in the medium; this has also to satisfy the condition that the tangential 
components of the rotation are null all over the surface, so that there may be no 
electromotive tangential traction on it. In order to satisfy all these surface conditions 
it will usually be necessary to introduce an electromotive pressure pj into the 
equations of vibration, although this was not required in the problem of reflexion at 
a fixed interface; in other words the pressure in that problem was quite unaffected 
and therefore left out of account. The magnitude of this pressure is then to be 
calculated from the solution; and the condition that it is equal and opposite at the 
free surface, to the pressure of hydrodynamical origin, gives an equation for the 
period of the vibrations of the type assumed. If on the other hand the core is taken 
to consist of spinning fluid devoid of rotational elasticity, instead of vacuum, the 
conditions at its surface will be modified. 

100. If the form of the ring is such that the period of its hydrodynamic vibration 
is large compared with that of the corresponding electric vibration, an approximate 
solution is much easier; it is now only necessary to suppose that on each successive 
configuration of the core there is a distribution of static electricity in equilibrium, and 
to allow for the effect of this distribution on the total pressure which must vanish 
at a ftee surface. 

In this the electric vibrations wiU continue for a comparatively long time, 
until all the energy of the disturbance in the molecule is radiated away, but they 
will be of very small intensity. Th^ Vibrations of an electric charge over a con- 
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dilictiiig atom which is not a vortex ring are |Kcaotni£lil2]r dead-beat^ and could not gi^ 
rise to continued radiation of definite periods: but the case is different here^ and tluft 
vibrations will go on until the energy of the disturbance of the steady motion of tjhe 
vortex-ring atom has all been changed into electrical waves. 

Now the periods of the principal hydrodynamioal vibrations of a single ring may 
be regarded as the times that would be required for disturbances of the difierent 
permanent types to move round its core with velocities of the same order of magnitude 
as the actual velocity of translation of the ring through the medium; while the 
periods of the electrical vibrations are the times that would be required ibr electric 
disturbances to move round the core with velocities of the same order as the velocity 
of radiation. The first of these periods is for an isolated ring vmy much the greater, 
so much so that electric vibrations oviuld hardly be excited at all by vibrations of the 
atom comparatively so slow. But in the case of a molecule there would also be much 
smaller hydrodynamical periods, due to the interaction between neighbouring parts 
of the paired rings, which may be expected to maintain electrical vibrations in the 
manner above described; and in the case of an isolated ring the periods which 
involve crimping of the cross section may produce a similar effect, though they 
cannot involve a sensible amount of energy. 

When the core is of the same density as the surrounding fluid, and there is no slip 
at its surface, the hydrodynamical pressure across the interface will be continuous in 
the steady motion of the ring; therefore the above electric pressure must be uniform 
all over the interface ; that is, the electric force must be constant over it, as well ns 
the electric potential. These conditions determine the form of the interface in the 
steady motion ; and the rotational motion of the core is then determined, through its 
stream function, so as to have given total amount and to be continuous with the 
circulatory irrotational motion just outside it. 

On Gravitation and Mass. 

101. The hypothesis of finite though very small compressibility of the rother has 
occasionally been kept in view in the foregoing analysis, in the hope that it may lead 
to results having some affinity to gravitation. There does not appear however to be 
any correspondence of this kind. A tentative theory has already been proposed and 
examined by W. M. Hicks, which makes gravitation a secondary effect of those 
vibrations of vortices in an incompressible fluid which consist in pulsations of volume 
of their vacuous cores. But the periods of such vibrations are not very difierent 
finm the periods of their other types; and the theory cannot be said to be successful, 
the objections to it being in fact fully stated by its author.* 


* W. M. Hicks, ‘Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ 1879; ‘Boy. Soo. Proo.,’ 1883; also ‘PHI. Trans.,’ 1888, 

p. 162. 
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I ^ ^ f + ^j* «fty i A fw* dt, 

«r is the compression in the medium. The varmtion of this term will be 

A [sf (? Sar + m Sy + n 82 ) dS - A } ( J 8 ® + ^ Sy 4 . 8 *^ rfr. 

Thus there will be added to the right-hand side of the equations of vibration u 
terms, giving in all 

»y dz doc 

^ dz dx ^dy ~ ® 

« day A dm ^ 


It follows that » satisfies the equation 


d^m 
f* dfi 


= AV*w; 


so that the compresmonal wave is propagated independently of the rotational one, of 
which the circumstances are given by equations of the type 


o^=r - ^ 

^ dt* dx \ da) dy dz ) 


4- V*ay 


In the discussion of the reflexion of light it has been shown that the same absolute 
separation of oompression and rotation is manifested in the passage across an inter¬ 
face into a new medium; so that however heterogeneous the medium be rendered by 
the presence of vortex-atoms, these two types of disturbance are still quite independent 
of each other. 

The alteration in the electrostatic equations which would be produced by this 
OompBessioiud quaUty has already been given; if the value of the modulus A is 
extumadly great, this alteration will be quite unnoticeable. In that ease, waves of 
eCKU{mesisi(m wUl be propagated with extremely great velocity, so that as regards 
eompi^iMR^ the meditim wfll assume almost instantly an equilibrium condition, for 
lehich 

lit foilioira vtdue of the integral Idm/dn . d& is the same for all boundaries 
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constant throughont time, we may imagine that.i^ laedjwtt waa od^iia% 
librium without omnjirieanon, and was tbmi starainod by altering riie volume of 
eleotriealiy charged 4tom a definite amount. The state ,of strain thus rejpresented 

in the cBther has a pressure at each point equal to A multiplied into the gravitalMiion 
potential of a mass equal to this constant, supposed ]daced at the atom. Its energy 
is however 


^ A|«r® dr, 


instead of 


iAf( 


'dw* de* ; • 

^ d**/ ’ 


which it ought to be* if it were gravitarional energy; SO that there is no means of 
explaining gravitation here. 

102. If we could imagine for a moment that the electric charges of the two ions 
in a molecule do not exactly compensate each other, but that there is a riight excess 
always of the same sign, we should have a repulsive force of gravitational type, trans¬ 
mitted by a stress in a rotational tether. A term of this form in the energy, if it 
were kinetic instead of potential, would account for gravity, The question thus sug¬ 
gested i(^ whether the kinetic energy of the primordial medium has been sufficiently 
expressed, in view of the inherent rotational quality in its elements. It was proved 
by Laplace that the velocity of gravitation must be enormously great compared with 
that of light; so that the gravitational energy, whatever its origin, must preserve a 
purely statical aspect with respect to all the other phenomena that have been here 
under discussion. 

The objection has been raised, by Olebk Maxwell and others, to the vortex-atom 
theory of matter, that it can give no account of mass for the case of sensible bodies. 
But it may be urged that mass is a dynauucal conception, which in complicated cases 
it would be hard to define exactly or give an account of. The clearest view of 
dynamics would appear to be the one maintained by various writers, notably by 
L. N. M. Carnot and by Kibohhopf, that the function of that science is to cdriolate, 
or give a general formula for, the sequence of physical phenomena. The ultimate 
formula which is, it is hoped, to embrace the physical universe is the law of Least 
Action; and the ultimate definition of mass is to make it a coefficient in the kinetic 
part of the energy-function of the matter in that formula. As the theories here dis¬ 
cussed are referred to the sii^le basis of this law of Least Aotimt, the olgeotion that 
they do not take account of mass can hardly be prohibitive; though they may not he 
able to explain how the idea of mass is ori^nated by ag^cegeiiion of terms in that 
equation. 

103. It is conceivable that the rotational elasticity Of the fundameutal medium is 
really due to a rotatory motional distribution in it, which resists d^urbanoe 

* Cjf. Maxwci.!,, “ A tfaeary of tbe Field,” { 83, VFhit TnioiS.,’ 18dP(, 
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% ^!eii4y !e^ 8ti»te with ex8e«^^y great effective elasticity, while the 

traetobisi npoe88(l®y !tO eqoifibrate a free boaiufary are non-existent. Such a hypo- 
, i^leets loeki like explaining one ssther by tneans of a new one, but it is perhaps not 
re^ly iBWB ooihplieated than the fitots; on oiir present principle of interpretation, the 
change ef gravitation in the field due to a disturbance at any point must have been 
propagated abm^ow, while in the machinery that transmits electric and loxniniierooa 
diatniWnoee no elasticity has yet been recognized anywhere near intense enough to 
take part in auch a propagation. 

We may not aunnount the difficulty by the assumption that, iu addition to the 
finite resistance to rotation which is the cause of the propagation of the radiation, the 
medium also possesses an enormously greater static resistance to rotations of some 
more fine-grained structure, and that the surface integral of the rotation over any 
surface enclosing a vortex-atom is a positive constant, Of course definite and unchange¬ 
able in value for each atom ; for this would lead to gravitational repulsion instead of 
attraction. The term mtut be in the kinetic energy, not in the potential energy of 
the medium. 

104. In a representation of a magnetic or other medium,* imagined to be composed 
of gyrostatic elements spinning indifferently in all directions, and linked into a 
system by an arrangement like idle-wheels between them, in fact by an ideal system 
of universal ball-bearings, the kinetic energy function would have a rotatory part 






dr, 


where {f, g, h) is the absolute rotation of an element, which is supposed from the 
connecting mechanism to be a continuous function of position in the system. 

We would have therefore 


ST = C 




dz dt dt\dz dx)^ at lt\dx ■“ dy /J 
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Thus the kinetic forclve which is the equivalent of the actual applied forcive in the 
medium per unit volume, arising from its potential energy and such extraneous forces 
as act on it, is ’’m 

c 4 ouri (/,»,/.), or _C^V(f,,,{). 


If we suppose the displacement (f, t), C) to be originally derived from a potential 

* Of. '*Hypotheaia of Molecular Vortices,” 'Treatise,’ §§ 822-7. 
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f^imtloii tliis kmeiie «xi8ts odiy wbaaa;-tlt,e3Bft 

xDaas-system of whi(^ ^ktlie poWyal i #pin in the iBedium i&tu 
fomve anywhere except in the spinning jxurts. 

We may imagine this medinm to be a hydrodynainieal one 
vortex^motion; then this kinetic forciiro is confined to the vortices. ThrohgWnt a 
small volume oonttuning a vortex, the aggr^te of this fMive is 

of which the pait outside the core of the vortex is 




A. 

cU* V * dy 


jd 

dz! 


and is therefore null, so that this quantity JV® tf, i) dr may be taken as an intrinsic 
constant for any particular isolated vortex throughout all time^ Again, its value is 
the same for the regions bounded by all surfaces which include the same vortices; 
thus there is a kinetic reaction proportional to the second differential coefficient with 
respect to time of the amount of this particular constant thing that is carried by the 
vortices contained in the element of volume. If we attach in thought this forcive to 
a moving element of volume containing the vortices, instead of to the fixed element of 
volume, it will vary jointly as the amount of this thing that belongs to the vortex- 
group, and the acceleration of the element of volume in space; and its aggregate 
amount will not be affected by interaction between the vortices of the group. This 
appears to introduce the dynamical notion of mass and acceleration of matter; and 
this illustration has been furnished by a function representing energy of spin in the 
medium, which exists only where that spin is going on, i.e. in the vortices. The 
remaining part of the kinetic energy of the utediiuu, which is the whole of the kinetic 
energy of that part of the medium not occupied by vortices, is ti-anskUonal as above 
and equal to 






105. To make a working scheme we must suppose a layer of the medium, possessing 
actual spin, to cover the surface of each coreless voftex-atom; we might imagine 
a rotationless internal core which allowed no slipping at the sur&ce, and this spin 
would be like that of a layer of idle-wheels which maintained continuity betwemi this 
core and the irrotational circulatoiy motion of the fluid outside. A gyrostatio term in 
the kinetic energy thus appears to introduce and he represented by the kinetic idea 
of mass of the matter ; it enters as an aeolotrc^io coefficient dT inertia fof each vortex, 
but when averaged over an isotropic aggregate of vortices, it leads to a Sfxdar 
coefficient for a finite element of volume. • . 



is ntii va(»iot^ but consists as in ordinary vortices of 
^ {lsvo;id of rotational elasticity, tbe rotational kinetic energy 
of il^e S'iStteaK^ W distinguished from translational energy will be a possible source of 
tbs pliniioniKBim of mass; but to possess such energy the medium must have some 
tdtimate structure, for in an infinitely small homogeneous element of volume the 
raids of the rotational to translational part of the kinetic enei'gy would-be infinitely 
sna al b Such a structure, confined to the cores of the vortices, need not be in con¬ 
tradiction with Maxwell's principle that the constitution of a perfect fluid cannot 
be moleoular. 


{Added June 14, 1894.] 

On Natural Magjiets. 

106. Lord Kelvin* has pointed out that the Ibrcive between a pair of rigid cores 
iu a fluid, with circulatory irrotational motion through their apertures, is equal but 
opposite to the forcive between the corresponding steady electric currents as expressed 
by the electrodynamic fcwmulfie. The reason of this difference lies in the circumstance 
that the connexions and continuity of the fluid system prevent the circulation round 
any core firom varying, so long as that core is unbroken ; while the constraints must 
be less complete in the electrodynamic problem, because the currents change their 
values by induction. These constant circulations are of the nature of the constant 
momenta belonging to cyclic motions of dynamical systems; and it is known that 
when such constant momenta are introduced into the expression for the energy in 
place of the corresponding velocities, the type of the general dynamical equation 
is thereby altered.t The modification which the equation of Least Action must 
undergo under these circumstances has been investigated on a previous occasion.^ 
In the case of fluid circulation, when the oores are so thin as to interpose no sensible 
obstacle to the flow, the sign of that part of the kinetic energy which involves the 
cyclic constant of the motion has merely to be changed; in other words this energy 
is for the purpose of the modified dynamical equations to be treated as potential 
instead of kinetic. In all cases in which co-ordinates of a dynamical system can be 
ignored by elimination in this manner the energy function consists of two parts, 
one a quadratic function of the velocities of the bodies, the other a quadratic function 
cff the constant momenta; in the case just mentioned the former part is negligible, so 
that the part whose sign is to be changed is practically the total energy. 

* LOnl Katvm (Sir W. Thomson), “ Hydrokinetic Analogy,” ‘ Proc. Ro]^ Soo., Edin.,’ 1870 j ‘ Papoi-s 
on ElootroBtatics and Ma^etism,’ p. 572. Also Kiechhow, ‘ Crolle,’ 1869. 

t Booth, “ Stability of Motion,” 1877, ch. 4, §§ 20 seq.; Thomson and Tait, “ Natnral PMlosophj,” 
«d. 8, 1879, §§ 819, 320; voh Hbimholtz, “On Polycyclic Systems," ‘Orelle,’ 1884-1887. 

J ** Least Action," * Proc. Lond. Mai^. Soo,,’ XV., March 1884. (On p. 182 the oleotrodynamio energy 
is,quoted with Um wrong wgn.) 
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Tfes vsJidity of the apfi^ioation of tl® Lb|^^ in tl®; Miiaaddl^ 

ispu to eiectrio cuiretkts, ‘aa in the disonsisiozi 'in, thus requiY^‘'thh^';tihi«^ 

is no intrinsic cyclosis in the motions «rhieh exist in the ^eotrodynamiS Mdv ihe 
oonduotors must then^i^ all form praotioelly incomplete eirOuits, in which the How 
may be maintained and altered by means of what are effibcttVely hieaohes in the 
continuity o(, the medium; and as a fiirthw eonsequmioe, arising ftnm suph hreaehrat 
of continuity, the mechanical fonaves between the oonduetorS will not now be wholly 
due to ordinary fluid pressure. 

In an ordinary electric circuit, the circulation of the medium is thus maintained, 
around the conducting part of the circuit by electric convection or displaomnent 
across the open or electrolytic part, by means of a process in which the rotational 
elasticity of the medium is operative. We may imagine this dectric convection to 
be performed mechanically, and to be the source of the energy of the current: the 
force^component corresponding to the dynamical velocity which represents the 
current will then be the electric force which does work in the convection of charged 
iona If this convection ceased, the circulatory; motion which constitutes the 
magnetic field of the current (i,e. its momentum) would be stopped by the elasticity 
of the medium ; and by altering the velocity of this convection, we have the means 
of adding to or subtracting from the circulatory motion, the change of kinetic energy 
so produced being derived from the electric force which resists convective displace¬ 
ment. This mode of mechanical representation suffices to include all the phenomena 
of ordinary electric currents. On the other hand, in a molecular circuit there is no 
electric convection, but only a permanent fluid circulation through it, such as would 
be self-subsisting, by aid of fluid pressure only, when the core is fixed, and could not 
in any case be permanently altered, on account of the rotational elasticity. 

In the establishment of an ordinary current in an open circuit, the rotational 
elasticity of the medium acts very nearly as a constraint, on account of the great 
velocity of electric propagation; and there is therefore at each instant only an 
insignificant amount of energy involved in it. But notwithstanding, if there are 
other open conducting circuits in the neighbouihood the action of this elasticity in 
establishing the current will be partly directed by them aud relieved by circulation 
round them. The final result for maintained currents is however irrotational motion 
through the circuits; the kinetic energy Is sufficiently represented, for slow changes, 
by the ordinary electrodynamic formula for linear currents ; and it is directly 
amenable to the Lagrangian analysis. If the cqn’ents move in each others’ fields, 
with external agencies to prevent their strengths from altering, these agencies must 
supply twice as much energy as is changed into mechanical work in the movement, 
in accordance with a theorem of Lord Kelvin’s. 

Conveisely, assuming that the electromagnetic energy is kinetic, it would seem 
that we are required by Lenz’s law to take the currents in ordinary electric (touts 
to be of the nature of velocities, in the dynamical theory; though in the essentitklly 





aa Ampftreain molecule, the eieoulation 'n^cli 

to the ouneat in ipore to a geoeraliised moiteeatum- 
ic Toatex at<aas would have to he iatroduced wi^ chai^jed 
equation of Least Aetion, aod this will uirolve tha presesuse in 
. of teems eoataiaiag the electric generalized velocities in tlhe 

Aiw !A|g!Pee* tJnlw the cross sections of the lings are very small compared with 
their -^luueters, there will ako occur terms involving products of the strengths 
the vortices and the velocities of the movements of the rings. For two etationary 
thill rigid cores of very narrow section, the mutual forcive due to fluid pressure will 
thus be equal but opposite to the forcive between the corresponding electric currents; 
the gmieral features of this result are in fact easily verified by consideration of the 
distribution of velocity, and therefore of pressure, in the steady fluid motion of the 
medium. 

107. The serious difficulty presents itself that the mutual attractions of natural 
magnets are actually in the same direction as those of the equivalent electric currents,' 
and not, as would appear from this theorem, in the opposite direction. In the first 
place however, the theorem is proved only for rigid cores, held in the circulating 
fluid medium, and the forcive in question is simply the resultant of fluid pressures 
over the surfaces of the cores. In the case of vortex atoms with vacuous cores, such 
a pressure would not exist at all. And when we consider individual molecules, the 
question is also mixed up with the unsolved problem of the nature of the inertia of a 
vortex molecule. 

It may be of use to examine separately the distribution of kinetic energy which 
the presence of two vortex aggregates implies in the medium surrounding them and 
Ijetween them, as distinguished from the kinetic energy inside them which is in 
direct relation with intermolecular forces. Let us take Lord Kelvin’s illustration, 
a set of open rigid tubes in a frictionless fluid, through each of which there is circu¬ 
latory motion. “ When any change is allowed in the relative positions of two tubes 
by which wox'k is done, a diminution of kinetic energy of the fluid is produced within 
the tubes, and at the same time an augmentation of its kinetic energy in the external 
space. The former is equal to double the work done ; the latter is equal to the work 
done; and so the loss of kinetic energy from the whole liquid is equal to the work 
done.”* The distribution of energy in the medium, outside two vortex aggregates, 
thus varies in the same way and with the same sign as the energy of the field of the 
corresponding magnets, as of course it ought to do. And the question is suggested, 
are we allowed to turn the difficulty as to the nature of the inertia of the vortex 
atoms by considering the magnetic forcive between two permanent aggregates as 
derived ftom the traiisffirmation of the kinetic energy in the medium between them ? 

The motion of the medium between them may be set up by the proper impulsive 
|ffi^nras over the surfeoea of the aggregates, just as the magnetic field is determined 
* Jiord Katvis, “ Bleotrostatioa and Magnetism,” 1872, § 737. 
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Aikiiftnnoipie of ^migy^hy' its4f idbowa' that'# ^ Iwb-ii|^|«iiigi^ 

ntoviug iSQr&o«s'whi^ Jikl^ys pass bbroogb tbe IW of tlie 

inoremoQt of tbe Id&oiiio/^ieirgy outsiiie i« equal to in the aJs^isal imti&n 

tbe ptessqies tiansrq^tec) aaoEU the suifsbocNi of t^e 4#o: aggregii>ties; ibiC^h Ittib 
aire unail^ to extend tbis result to erUtaraiy virtual dk mr&eee^r 

Nor is the method of § 58 now afipBeafale to oe^^ poof, httoattse it is 

impossible to have an eqiupotenticd sur^Kxs surroundii% a mag^oeitie systemj. 

108. In all theories which ascribe the Indnotioii of electric ourr^ to elaeti^ 
action across the intervening medium, a (ii8crejx>.noy arises uHhen the ioduetioQ Is 
produced by movement through a steady magnetic field : for in sik^ cases there is- no 
apparent pky of electric force across the field. This difficulty may perha|NB disappear, 
.on the present view, when we regard such a field, not as an absolutely steady motkm 
like fluid circulation round fixed ooree, but as the statistioally stet^y residue of 
elementary elastic disturbances sent out throu^ the medium by the molecular 
discharges which maintain the inducting currents, or by changes of orientation and 
other disturbances of the molecules of the permanent magnets, such as are involved 
in any kinetic theory of matter. Tliese elastic disturbances do not spiead out 
indefinitely as waves, hut come to an end when the medium has attained a new 
steady state which they have been instrumental in forming. The progress and decay 
of each small disturbance generates a current on the secondary system, whose 
integrated amount would be null if that system were at rest: but in the actual 
circumstances of movement during the progress of the induction there will he a 
residual value. The aggregate of such diflerenoes between elementary direct and 
reverse induced currents would constitute the observed total current. Thus as 


regards induction, change of the magnetic field of a permanent magnet would act in 
the same way as that of an ordinary current, notwithstanding that if each molecule 
of the magnet were held fixed there might (§ 106) be no induction. 

On these grounds, the field of a permanent magnet would be regarded, not as a 
steady circulation of tho aether, absolutely devoid of elastic reaction, but as the 
statistically steady resultant of the changing fields of the in<»ssantly moving 
molecules which make up the magnet. The steady field of modon asSomated with a 
fixed magnetic molecule would he maintained by fluid pressure i^one: but when the 
molecule is rotated, some agency is required to prevent slip during the establishment 
of the new steady motion; and in this way the elastimty may come into play. 
In ordinary hydrodynamics, the psooess of the estahBshment of a fluid motkm is kept 
out of sight: it is simply assumed that the im^ioa cap be set up without slip, and 
that it is set up practically instantaneously tiiToughout tfie fiddi In the presmit 
problem on the other hand, something foitmalty equlyide^ to ^ does occur across 
the dielectric gaps in each electric ckouit; and tfiw dicumstanoe moffifies theppmess 
of establishment of the motion. 
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; if viftliti, woold eainy with i1^ 1^ virtue of the prin^pld of eti&cgy, 

i^e elalerv^ kw of attractiom of a permanent magnet on an ordinary eleotrit current; 
a»d Iika> provided we could assume the law of action and reaction to be applicabk, 
<>f a magnetic field on the aggregate constituting a permanent magnet. And as 
in the ease of currents maintained steady, when two permanent magnets move each 
othm^ tfae energy in the medium surrounding them is increased by the mechanical 
work done, but the energy in their interiors is diminished by twice that amount. 

Whatever be the value of these remarks, it would seem that the difficulty with 
respect to permanent magnets can hardly be insuperable, as it must attach in some 
form to any theory which makes magnetio energy kinetic. For, on that hypothesis, 
this energy must be wholly cyclic when there are only permanent magnets on the 
field; and its sign would therefore have to be changed, just as above, in forming 
dynamical equations which take separate account of each magnetic molecule. If on 
the other hand the statistical view above adopted is allowed, the coraplica.tion intro¬ 
duced by intermolecular actions will be avoided, and only the averaged action between 
the two systems will remain. 

On the Electrodynamic Equations, 

109. The kinetic energy of the electric medium is 



Let US transform this expression to new variables {/, g, h) which represent the 
components of the absolute rotation at each point; and let us suppose that there is 
nowhere Any discontinuity or defect of circuital character in these quantities. We 
must therefore assign to them very large but not infinite values in an indefinitely 
thin superficial layer of the conductors, which shall be continuous with their actual 
values outside and their null value inside that surface.* The object of doing this is 
to abolish all surface-integral terms which would otherwise enter, on integration by 
parts, at each interface of discontinuity ; the surface-integral terms that belong to the 
infinitely distant boundary need not concern us, except in cases where radiation plays 
a sensible part. 

We may show as in § 52 that under these circumstances 

where 

, (i'.G.H)= I (/.?'. n 

r' being the distance of the element dr* from the element dr. 

* The laocediire ot this seeiaon ieftres out dissipation, and so confines the currents to the surfaces 
of the oondnotors. 
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It is of necessity postulated throughout that (/, g, h) is circuital, for it is the ohrl 
of V> i) > that is, the proper current sheet -must always be taken to exist at the 
surface of the conductor in order to complete the electric displacement in the mediUim. 
It follows as in § 57, but only under this proviso, that the ma^etic force is the ciirl 
of Maxwell’s vector potential (F, G, H) of the anrent-systeni. 

The transformation of the kinetic energy T to the directly elastic co-ordinates 
(/, g, h) is thus established ; and the dynamical equation of the medirim is 

8j'(T~ W)rf/=0 

in which the time is to remain unvaried. In order however to obtain equations wide 
enough to allow of the restriction of ( f, g, h) to circuital character, which is now no 
longer explicitly involved, we must incorporate this restriction in the variational 
equation after the manner of Extler and Lagrange, and so make 

4rf|*(T- W) + + 1+ I) = 0, 

and restrict the function of position ^ subsequently so as to satisfy the circuital 
relation. Thus 



Now in all cases in which the kinetic energy of a dynamical system involves the 
velocities but not the co-ordinates, the result of its variation is the same as if the 
momenta, such as F, G, H, in the expression in terms of momenta and velocities, 
were unvaried, and the result so obtained were doubled. Thus we have here 



or, integrating by parts and omitting the boundary terms for the reasons above given. 

Therefore throughout the system the forcive corresponding to the displacement 
(/, g, h) is 
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100*. Wliea Jbowever we consider the case of conductors in motion, so that their 
current sheets, instead of being referred to fixed axes, are carried on along with them, 
we shall have to refer the medium and therefore also the above variational operation 
ton moving scheme of axes or more generally to a moving space; and this will be 
accomplished if we include in d/dt (F, G, H) not only ordinary partial differential 
comments with respect to the time, but also the rate of change due to alteration of 
position of the point considered owing to the movement of the space to which it is 
wferred. 

The result of this reference to moving space, for the case in which it moves like 
a body of invariable form, is worked out as in Maxwell, ‘ Treatise,’ § 600, and leads 
to his well-known equations of electric force. These equations are however expressed 
with equal generality by eliminating the adjustable quantity i/», thus obtaining for any 
complete circuit, with this extended meaning of djdt, 

f(P da; + Q % + R d*) = -((F + G (/y-f H d*) 

= — -4- mb -f- nc) dS. 

As this relation retains the same form whether referred to fixed or to moving 
space, it expresses the Faradav-Maxwell law that imder all circumstances the 
electromotive force referred to a circuit, fixed or moving, is equal to the rate of 
diminution of the magnetic induction through its aperture. 

The expressions for the electric force thus determined are merely/bmute for the 
kinetic reaction of the disturbed medium, which must be at each instant balanced by 
the forces of the elastic strain which is the other aspect of the etficient cause of 
the phenomena. Thus they do not imply any conclusion that in all material dielectrics, 
whether gaseous or liquid or solid, the motion of the matter produces an electric effect 
which is objectively the same for all; the equations referred to moving space apply in 
fact quite as readily to the free aether itself as to a moving material medium, provided 
the currents as well as the electric force are refereed to the moving space. 

In any actual problem, the quantity >|r, which enters into the electric force, is made 
determinate by means of the circuital condition to be satisfied by the currents 
throughout the dielectric : as a matter of convention we may if we please take to 
include the electric potential of charges on the conductors which are the terminal 
aspects of the elastic strain in the dielectric, but nothing essential is perhaps gained 
by such a course, unless in the case of slow movements. 

110. If however we were to adopt, on the lines of Helmholtz’s theory of 1870, a 
different procedure and assume that the vector (F, G, H) is a physiciil entity as 
distinct from a mathematical expression, and so assign a definite physical formula for 
it, which must Ikim our actual knowledge be of the type 
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it would follow that the circumstauces of the induced electric force are not determined 
merely by the distribution of magnetic induction in the field, but involve the actnal 
distribution of electric current and of magnetism throughout all space. For there ar^e 
very various distributions of electric current and magnetism in the more distant parts 
of space which lead to the same distribution of magnetic induction in the neighbour" 
hood of the system in which the currents are induced : these would be equivalent as 
i-egai’ds the magnitudes of induced currents, but not as regards the distribution of 
induced electric force. 

This state of things would not he inconsistent with general principles. Hie electric 
influence arising fiom a disturbance of one system is propagated elastically to other 
systems across the intervening medium, the propagation being nearly instantaneous 
without showing any sensible trace of the disturbance during its transit through the 
medium, and this on account of the high elasticity and consequent great velocity of 
propagation. The magnetic field is a residual effect of this propagation ; that field is 
sufficient to represent the aggregate features of the result in cases in which the current 
is mostly conducted, but it need not represent the features of the propagation in 
detail. There are in fact cases in which induction takes place across a space in which 
there is at no time any sensible electric or magnetic force at all: for example the 
starting of a current in a ring electro-magnet induces in this way a current in any 
outside circuit which is linked with the ring : the elastic propagation here leaves no 
trace in the form of motion of the aether or magnetic force. 

111. When the velocity of electric propagation may be taken as indefinitely great 
compared with the velocities of the conductor's in the field, the phenomena of induced 
currents will depend only on the relative motion of the inducing and induced systems; 
thus we may simplify the conditions by taking the induced system at rest subject to 
the electric influences sent out from an inducing system in motion and otherwise 
changing. Now in this simpler case the electric intensity consists of two parts, one 
of them required to keep the current going against the viscous resistance of the 
conductor and the elastic resistance of the dielectric, and the other a free disturbance 
which will be continually cancelled with the velocity of radiation as fast as it is 
produced. The latter pai-t therefore practically does not exist in ordinary problems 
of induction, in which the movements are slow compared with the velocity of light. 
Thus the elastic displacement of the electric medium may be taken as in internal 
equilibrium by itself in all such cases; there can be no free electric force inside a 
conductor, and the electric charge, if any, will reside on its surface. The amount of 
this superficial charge will be the time-integi-al of the displacement current which is 
involved in the total current, and which is wholly in the outside dielectric. Now the 
determination of the complete current is a perfectly definite problem, on the principles 
of Ampere and Faraday ; thus the electric foi’ce at any point and the static 
electrification on the conductors are also on the same principles definite and 
determinate, subject to this proviso of slow movement of the bodies concerned. 
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Conclusion, 

112. The foundation of the present view is the conception of a medium which has 
thd'propet'ties of a perfect incompressible 6uid as regards inotational motion, but is 
at the same time endowed with an elasticity which allows it to be the seat of energy 
of strain and to propagate undulations of transverse type ; and the question discussed 
is how far such a simple type of medium affords the means of co-ordination of physical 
j^enomena. This idea of a medium with fluid properties at once disposes of the 
well-known difficulties which pressed on all theories that imposed on the eether 
the quality of solidity. If the objection is taken, which has been made against the 
ordinary vortex-atom theory of matter—that a perfect fluid is a mathematical 
abstraction which does not exist in nature, and the objective existence of which has 
not been shown to be possible,—the conclusive reply is at hand that the rotational 
elasticity with which the medium is here endowed effectually prevents any slip or 
breach such as would be the point of failure of a simple fluid medium without some 
special quality to ensure continuity of motion. On this head it will be sufficient to 
refer to some remarks of Sir G. G. Stokes* on a cognate topic. If therefore it 
is objected that we have no experience of a medium whose elasticity depends 
on rotation and not on distortion, the reply is that we can form no notion of the 
structure of a continuous frictionless fluid medium, unless we endow it with just some 
such elastic property in order to maintain its continuity. 

The idea of representing magnetic force in the equations of electrodynamics by the 
velocity of the electric medium has been tried already, for example by Heaviside and 
by SoMMEEFELD, uot to mention Eulee. The objection however has been taken by 
Boltzmann and also by von Helmholtz that it would be impossible on such a 
theory for a body to acquire a charge of electricity. A cardinal feature in the 
electrical development of the present theory is on the other hand the conception of 
intrinsic rotational strain constituting electric charge, which can be associated with an 
atom or with an electric conductor, and which cannot be discharged without rupture 
of the continuity of the medium. The conception of an unchanging configuration 
which can exist in the present rotational aether is limited tfi a vortex ring with such 
associated intrinsic strain : this is accordingly our specification of an atom. The 
elastic effect of convection through the medium of an atom thus charged is equivalent 
to that of a twist round its line of movement: such a twist is thus a physical element 
of an electric current. 

113. The chief result of the discussion is that a rotationally elastic fluid mther 
gives a complete account of the phenomena of optical transmission, reflexion, and 
reffaction, in isotropic and crystalline media, coinciding in fact formally in its widor 
features with the electric theory of light; and that it gives a complete account of 

• Sir G. G. StoKKS, “On the ConstitHtion of the Luminifeions .®thw,” ‘Phil. Meg.,' 1848, 

* Collected Papers,’ vol. 2, p. 11. 
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electromotive phenomena in eleetrostatioH and electrodynamics. It assigns oorreotly 
the magnetic rotatory action on light to a subsidiary term of definite type in 
the energy function of a material medium; while to avoid a magnetic traaslatory, action 
of such amount as would be detectable, it is compeBed to assign a high value to the 
coefficient of inertia of the free mther. In unravelling the detailed rations of 
lether to matter it is not very suco^ful, any more than other theories; but it 
suggests a simple and precise basis of connexion, in that form of the imirtex^atom 
theory of matter to which it leads ; and even should the present mode of representar 
tkm of the phenomena become on further development in this direction definitely 
untenable, it may still be of use within its limited range as illustrating wider views of 
possibilities in that field. The theory also leads to the correct expressions for tlie 
ponderomotive class of electrostatic and electrodynamic phenomena, or rather it is not 
in dist^reement with them ; for here again knowledge of the details of the relation 
between the aether and the matter is defective, and thus for example the law of the 
attraction between permanent magriets is left unexplained. It supplies also a more 
definite view of the essentially elastic origin of all electrodynamic action tliau has 
perhaps hitherto been obtained, especially in cases of induction by motion across a 
steady magnetic field. 


[A-dded August 13, 1894.] 

Introdtwtivn of Free Electrons. 

114. The conclusion to which we are led in § 107 is that a simple vortex-atom 
theory is not in a position to attempt to explain the law of the forcive between 
permanent magnets, if only for the reason that on sucli a theory no explanation of 
the inertia of matter has yet been developed. This difficulty is, however, not peculiar 
to the present special view of the electric field; any representation of a magnetic 
molecule, which assigns to it a purely cyclic motional constitution, is subject to an 
equal or greater difficulty in explaining why it is that the law of the forcive between 
magnets is the same as between currents, and not just the reverse. 

What is required in order to obtain a decisive positive result is, that the assump¬ 
tion of a purely cyclic character for the motions associated with permanent magnets 
shall be avoided by giving the elasticity of the medium some kind of grip on them. 
The movements of rotation and vibration of the simple vortices which constitute a 
vortex-aggregate are not competent to secure this, however sudden they may be, for 
in the in’otational fluid motion the constraint of the rotational elasticity has only to 
reduce a labde condition of the medium into a stable one; thus there is no sensiUe 
play of elastic energy introduced, such as would be required to explain induction in a 
steady magnetic field. 
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One way of t>rraging about this desired interaction of magnetic with elastic energy, 
at the same time safeguarding the permanence of the atomic current, would be to 
make it a current of convection, i.e. to suppose the core of the vortex-ring to be made 
up of discrete electric nuclei or centres of radial twist in the medium. The circulation 
of these nuclei along the circuit of the core would constitute a vortex which can move 
about in the medium, without suffering any pressural reaction on the circulating nuclei 
such as might tend to break it up ; the hydrodynamic stability of the vortex, in fact, 
suffices to hold it together. But its strength is now subject to variation owing to 
elastic action, so that the motion is no longer purely cyclic. A magnetic atom, 
constructed after this type, would behave like an ordinary electric current in a non- 
dissipative circuit. It would for instance be subject to alteration of strength by 
induction when under the influence of other changing currents, and to recovery when 
that influence is removed ; in other words the Weberian explanation of diamagnetism 
would now hold good. 

The monad elements (§ 70 ) out of which a magnetic molecule of this kind is built 
up are electric centres or nuclei of radial rotational strain. From what is known of 
molecular magnitudes, in connexion with electrochemicsd data, it would appear that 
to pi'oduce an intensity of magnetization of 1700 c.g.s., which is about the limit attain¬ 
able for iron, these monad charges—or electrons, as we may call them, after Dr. John¬ 
stone Stoney —must circulate very rapidly, in fact with velocities not many hundred 
times smaller than the velocity of radiation.* Even a single pair of electrons revolving 
round each other at such a rate as this would produce a practically perfect secular 
vortical circulation in the medium; so that a magnetic molecule may quite well be 
composed of a single positive or right-handed electron and a single negative or left- 
handed one revolving round each other in this manner. We may in fact rigorously 
apply to the present problem the principle used by Gauss for the discussion of 
secular effects in Physical Astronomy. Instead of proceeding by addition of the 
elementary effects produced by a planet as it moves from point to point of its orbit. 
Gauss pointed out that the secular results as distinguished from mere periodic 
alternations are the same as if the mass of the planet were supposed permanently 
distributed round its orbit so that the density at any point is inversely proportional 
to the velocity the planet would have when at that point. Just in the same way 
here, the steady flow of the medium, as distinguished from vibrational effects, is the 
same as if each electron were distributed round its circular orbit, thus forming effec¬ 
tively a vortex-ring, of which however the intensity is subject to variation owing to 
the action of other systems, t 

• Lot q bo the ionic charge, v its velocity, A the area of the orbit and I its length, n the number of 
atoms in 1 cub. oentim.; then n.qll.v.k — 1700. Prom electrochemical data we may take = 10^, 
and from molecolar dimensions A/i = J.10"®i whence e = 3.10®, which is of the order of about 
one hundredth of the velocity of radiation. This wonld make the periodic time come out about 10 times 
the period of luminous radiations. 

t It may be observed that for the case of a simple diad molecule, composed of two equal and opposite 
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This mode of representation would leave us with these electrons as the sole nlt|i»iite 
and unchanging singularities in the uniform all-pervading medium, and would huild 
up the fluid circulations or vortices—now subject to temporary altOTarions of strength 
owing to induction—^by means of them. 

115. It may be olgected that a rapidly revolving system of electrons is effectively 
a vibrator, and would be subject to intense radiation of its energy. That however 
does not seem to be the case. We may on the contrary propound the genewd 
principle that whenever the motion of any dynamical system is determined by 
imjK>sed conditions at its boundaries or elsewhere, which are of a steady character, 
a steady motion of the system will usually correspond, after the preliminary 
oscillations, if any, have disappeared by radiation or viscosity. A system of electrons 
moving steadily across the medium, or rotating steadily round a centre, would thus 
carry a steady configuration of strain along with it; and no radiation will be pro¬ 
pagated away except when this steady state of motion is disturbed. 

It is in fact easy to investigate the characteristics of this strain-configuration 
when the electric system is moving with constant velocity, say in the direction of the 
axis of as with velocity c. By § 97, the dynamical equations of the surrounding 
medium are 


referred to co-ordinates fixed in space. The equations determining the disturbance 
relative to the electric system are derived by changing the co-ordinate x to a new 
relative co-ordinate x', equal to x — ct ; this leaves spacial differentiations unaltered, 
but changes d/dt into d/dt — cdjdx', thus giving 





In a steady motion the right-hand side of this equation would vanish; and the 
conditions of steady motion are thus determined by the solution of the ordinary 
potential equation for a uniaxial medium. The constants involved in the values of 
f, g, h so determined are connected by the fact that at a boundary of the elastic 
medium the rotation {f, g, h) must be directed along the normal. It follows at once 
for example that for a spherical nucleus * the rotation is everywhere radial. As the 


electrons rotating round each other in equal orhits, their secular effects just cancel each other, so that 
the molecule os a whole is non-magnetic. This exact cancelling will not however usually occur when 
there are more than two electrons in the molecule, or when a number of molecules are bound together 
in a group as in the case of an iron magnet. Similar considerations also apply as regards the average 
electric moment of a molecule, wliich is in fact the electric moment of the Gaussian secular equivalent 
above described. 

* J. J. Thombon, ‘Recent Researches . . 1893, pp. 16<*^22, where the existence of a sn{>erior limit 
(infra) to possible velocities was first pointed out; also Heaviside, ‘ Phil. Mag.,' 1889, c/. * BUeetrical 
Papers,' vol. 2, pp. 501 seqq. The problem of the dynamics of moving charges appeal's to have beexi 
first attacked on Maxweij/s theory by J. X Thomson^ * Phil Mag.,' 1881, 
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wlocity of tlie dlectric syetem is taJcen greater and greater the permeability, in the 
dii'eotion of its motion, of the nniaxial medium of the analogy becomes less and less, 
and the field therefore becomes more and more concentrated in the equatoreal plane. 
When the velocity is nearly equal to that of radiation, the electric displacement 
forms a mere sheet on this plane, and the charge of the nucleus is concentrated on 
the inner edge of this sheet. The electro-kinetic energy of a current-system of this 
limiting type is infinite (§ 52), and so is the electrostatic energy; thus electric inertia 
increases indefinitely as this state is approached, so that the velocity of radiation is 
a superior limit which cannot be attained by the motion through the sether of any 
material system. 

Again, the steady electric field carried along with it by a system rotating about a 
fixed axis with angular velocity w is to be obtained by changing djdt in the elastic 
equations into djdt — utdjdff, where 6' denotes relative azimuth around the axis; 
they therefore assume the form 

of which the solution would be difficult. And the equations of the relative steady 
field for the moist general case of uniform combined translation and rotation of an 
electric system, supposed still of invariable shape,.are expressed in like manner, by 
taking the central axis of the movement as the axis of x, in the form 



c® 

a® dx'* 


^ jL 

< 1 ® 



0 . 


The circuital character of {/,g,h) will allow us to reduce these three variables in 
cases of symmetry to a single stream-function, of which the slope along the normal at 
the surface of the nucleus must be null. 

Any deviation from this steady motion of a molecule, produced by disturbance, 
will result in radiation which will continue until the motion has again become steady. 
If we roughly illustrate by the phenomena of the Solar system, the mean circular 
orbits of the planets will represent the steady motion, while disturbances introduce 
planetary inequalities which would give rise to radiation of corresponding periods. 
An apparent obstacle to the application of this hypothesis to the theory of the 
spectrum is that such a steady motion is not unique, its periods depend on the energy 
of the system ; but, from whatever cause, the chemical energy of a molecule (which 
is eiectric, therefore aethereal) has a definite value quite independent df the amount of 
material kinetic energy that may be involved in its temperature and capacity for 
heat. The periods of the vibrations would thus be fixed by the electric energy; while 
the prevailing character of the disturbances, which determines the relative intensities 
of the radiations, would depend on temperature. If there are lines in any spectrum 
which have this kind of origin, we should expect to find simple linear relations 
between the reei^romh of their periods or wave-lengths, as in the Planetary Theory. 

MDOOCXOIT.—A. 5 L 
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On the other hand the sharpness of the spectral lines shows that the waves in Ifcs 
aither are absolutely simple harmonic, and this would point to atomic ratlwr than 
molecular vibrations, vpere it not that the molecule is so small comi»red with a wave* 
length and also the periods far too great for such an origin.* 

116. A difficulty has been felt bb to how the centre of rotational strain* which 
represents an electron is possible without a discrete structure of the medium; the 
following explanations may therefore be pertinent. In the first place, it is essenrial 
to any simple elastic theory of the ®ther that the charge of an ion shall be repre¬ 
sented by some permanent state of strain of the mther, which is associated with the 
ion and carried along by it. Such a strain-configuration (in the light of what follows) 
can hardly he otherwise than symmetrical all round the ion; even if the nucleus be 
not itself symmetrical, this symmetry will be attained at a sufficient distance away 
from it. Now in an isotropic medium a steady configuration of strain of this kind 
must consist of a radial displacement such as we could imagine to be produced by an 
intrinsic pressure in the nucleus, or of a radial twist as above described, or it may 
combine the two. But for a great variety of reasons, electric and optical phenomena 
have no relation to any compression of the mther; therefore the notion of an intrinsic 
radial twist is the only representation that is available. An ideal process for the 
creation of such a twist-centre has already been described in § 51 for the case of the 
rotational mther. A filament of the mther ending at the nucleus is supposed to be 
removed, and the proper amount of circulatory motion is to be imparted to the walls 
of the channel so formed, at ejich point of its length, so as to produce throughout the 
medium the radial rotational strain that is to be associated with the electron; when 
this has been accomplished the channel is to be filled up again with rether which is 
to be made continuous with its walls. On now removing the constraint from the 
walls of the channel, the circulation imposed on them will tend to undo itself, until 
the reaction against rotation of the aether with which the channel has been filled up 
balances that tendency, and an equilibrium state thus supervenes with intrinsic 
rotational strain symmetrically surrounding the nucleus. If on the other hand the 
aether had the properties of an elastic solid, and resisted shear but not rotation, the 
equations of bodily elasticity would remain just the same (§ 19); but the surfaces of 
shear of such a nucleus would be conical, with the channel by which the shear is 
introduced as their common axis, and when the constraint is removed the rotation 
imposed on the surface of this channel will undo itself and the shear thus all come 
out again, because the medium with which the channel is now filled up opposes no 
resistance to being rotated. Thus an elastic solid mther does not admit of any con¬ 
figuration of intrinsic strain such as would be required to represent an electric charge; 
and this forms an additional ground for limitation of that medium to a rotationnlly 
elastic structure. For an isotropic medium must be either elastic like a solid or fluid, 

* See G. JoHNBTONi: Stonet, “ On the Cause of Doable Lises and of Eqnidutamt Satellites in the 

♦Spectru of Gases/’ ‘ Trans. Roy. Dablin Sop./ 1891. 
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or elastic, or it may combine these two properties; there is no* other 

alteimatire. 

As to the mtrinsic nature of the rotational elasticity of the free rather, although it 
is an important corroboration of our faith in the possibility of such a medium to have 
X/ord Kelvin’s gyrostatic scheme by which it might be theoretically built up out of 
ordinary matter, yet we ought not to infer that a rotational free rather is necessarily 
discrete or structural in its ultimate parts, instead of being a continuum. As a 
matter of history, the precisely similar argument has been applied to ordinary solids ; 
the fact that deformation induces stress has been taken, apparently with equal force, 
as evidence of molecular structure in any medium which exhibits ordinary elasticity. 
It is necessary to put some limit to these successive refinements; there must be a 
final type of medium which we accept as fundamental without further analysis of its 
properties of elasticity or inertia; and there seems to be no adequate reason why we 
should prefer for this medium the constitution of an elastic solid rather than a consti¬ 
tution which distortion does not affect,—perhaps there is just the reverse, 

117. The fluidity of the medium allows us to apply the methods of the dynamics 
of particles to the discussion of the motions through it of these electrons or strain- 
configurations, and their mutual influences. The potential energy of a system of 
moving electrons will be the energy of the strain in the medium; unless their 
velocities are appreciable compared with the velocity of radiation, this will be a 
function of their relative positions alone. The kinetic energy is that of the fluid 
circulation of the medium, which will under the same circumstances be a quadratic 
function of the velocity-components of the electrons, with coefficients which are 
functions of their relative positions. When however their velocities approach that of 
radiation the problem must be treated by the methods appropriate to a continuum, 
and cannot be formulated merely in terms of the positions of the electrons at the 
instant. It will suffice for the present to avoid the difficulties of the general case by 
supposing the velocities to be small, and the strain-configuration of each electron 
therefore carried on unaltered by it; as the correction required depends on (o/a)® it 
will possibly be negligible for any actual problem. 

Let us then consider a single electron represented by a charge e moving along the 
direction of the axis of x with velocity v. The components of rotation in the medium 
due to its presence are at any instant — e {djdx, djdy, djdz) S'lid those of the 
displacement current are derived from them by operating with the factor — v d/dx. 
This displacement current is the curl of the velocity of the medium, whence it may 
be easily verified that this velocity is ev (0, -- d/dz, djdy) being a circulation round 
the line of motion of the electron.t The kinetic energy is thus ^ -f **) r~® dr; 

* Profmor PrrzQKBAtD remarks that it might, oouceivablj, resist absolute linear displacement. A 
hypothesis of this sort, which is on a lower plane than those mentioned above, is in fact involved in the 
Tifinii.1 expositions of Fkesne1/’b dynamics of double refraction. 

f it is to be observed that we cannot expect to obtain an expression for the displacement in the 

5 L 2 
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which is equal to iw/3a.{ev)\ if the auoleue which bounds internally the strained 
medium is spherical and of radius a. The potential energy of elastic strain in the 
medium is, on the same supposition, by the ordinary electrostatic formula, ^ {eYfja, 
where V is the velocity of electric propagation. We assume that the nucleus of the 
electron has no other intrinsic inertia of its own, and no other potential energy of its 
own; under these circumstances its potential and kinetic energies will be of the 
same order of magnitude only when its velocity is comparable with that of radiation. 
In that case the present formulae are not applicable, except merdy to indicate the 
orders of magnitude; but we can conclude that, in a steady molecular conBguration 
of electrons, where there must be an increase of kinetic energy equal to the potential 
energy which has nin down in their approach, the velocities of the constituent 
electrons must be comparable with that of radiation, just as the above estimate from 
magnetic data suggested. 

Suppose there are two electric systems in the field producing velocities (u, v, w) 
and {u, o', w') respectively. The kinetic energy is now 

Uj + (o 4- + {W + v/f} dr, 

of which the part that involves their mutual action is l{uu' -1- w' + tvw') dr. 
If the velocity («, v, w) belongs to an electron (e, v) as above, the mutual part 
of the kinetic energy is evj(— o' djdz 4- w' djdy) r~^ dr, or on integration by parts 
— evl{v'n — vf'm) r~^dS — evKdw'/dy — dv'jdz) r~^ dr, of which the former part is 
null when the external boundary is very distant. Thus the mutual electro-kinetic 
energy is — evjr“^ df'fdt dr, where /' is the component parallel to v of the electric 
displacement belonging to the other system. 

If the other system is also an electron (e, v) the total electro-kinetic energy is 

T = 4 L {evf 4- i L' {e'vf 4- M . ev. e'v, 

where L, L' are as determined above, having the values 87r/3a, 8ir/3a' when the 
nuclei are spherical, while M = cos {ds . ds') 4- i dhjds da', in which d$, ds' are in 
the directions of v, v, and r is the distance between the monads.* The potential 
energy is 

W = I A («V)* + 4 A' (e'V)* 4- B. eV. e'V, 

where A and A' are as determined above, being the reciprocals of the radii when the 
nuclei are spherical, and B = The equations of motion of the two electrons may 

medium which is due to an electron; for the electron is part of the original conatitation of the modinai, 
and we cannot imagine it to be removed altogether. It may, however, be moved on into a new position, 
and we can then determine, as above, the displacement in the medium produced by this change of its 
locality. 

* The calculation of M is given concisely by H. Laws, ‘ Proc. Lond. Math. Soo.,’ June 1888 , p. 407 ; 
the result is given M^o by Hsavisisx, * Eleotaioal Papers,’ vol. 2, p. SOI. 
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BOW bo fbriBod in the Lagrangiaii maoner, tuid will hold good so long as the motions 
are fairly slow compared with radiation. 

The question however arises wliether we should not associate with the electric 
inertia of an ion of this kind a much greater inertia of matter to which the ion 
belcmgs. When we trace as above the consequences of refraining from doing so, we 
arrive at the result that these free electrons can be projected by their mutual actions, 
with velocities which are a considerable fraction of that of radiation. Bearing in 
mind the phenomena of the Solar corona and of comets’ tails, and certain electric 
phenomena in vacuum tubes,* where some modification of the aether which afreets 
light by reflexion and otherwise is projected with velocities of that order, there seems 
to be no reason for the summary exclusion of such an hypothesis as the present,t 
especially as an electrically neutral molecule could attain no such velocities, and would 
comport itself more like ordinary matter. 

118. The circumstances of steady motion may be illustrated by a calculation for 
the case of two electrons; the same method would clearly also apply to a greater 
number. The kinetic energy of two electrons Cj and Cg, whose co-ordinates are 
(®i Vi ^\) (®3 Vi h)> moving under their mutual influence, is, by § 117, 


T = (ij* + + Zi^} -f- ( 3 ;/ + + gjS) + ‘0 (2x1*3 + pm + hh)> 


2r 


the axis of x being parallel to their mutual distance r. 

Let us take the case when they revolve steadily in the plane of xy with angular 
velocity <a round a common centre, at distances from it, where ^i + '^2 = The 
kinetic reaction on Cj resolved parallel to x is 


d iTi. <rr T a " 1 ^ 


-/'s'l 

dt\r) 


ClCg 

2r3 


cos $ ( 2 X 1 .X 2 + ViPi + * 1 * 2 ) 


in which d, the angle between r and x, is null; while Xj = <d\, Xg = — = wrj, 

yg = — wrg. On equating this to the electrostatic attraction, we have 


Similarly 


Hence 


( — LiCi^i — + ejCg 


V- 





e^r^, 


* Professor PiTzGERALB suggests the addition to this list of auroras and magnetic storms, 
t Professor J. J. Thomsoh informs me that he finds the velocity of the negative rays in vacuum tubes 
to be about 2 X10^ cg.R. 
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which determines the ratio of to in the steady motion; and then the value of «* 
gives the period of the rotation. 

For example when the electrons are equal and opposite ej — — fig, Lj ss and 
— thus the square of the velocity of either, (ta»r)^ is equal to V*/(2Lr — I). 
For the case of a spherical nucleus of radius o, L « 8*r/3a; thus the velocity of either 
must be considerably less than -I^Y, which is mnall enough to allow this method to 
approximately represent the facts for that case. 

It may be observed that in the general problem of the dynamics of a system of n 
electrons, the equations of conservation of momentum asstime the forms 




+ 


dT . , dT 

7^ +. • • +~r^ = con«<.. 


with similar equations in y and «. For the case of two electrons moving in the same 
line, the equations of energy and momentum determine the motion completely ; their 
forms illustrate the complexity of the electric inertia which is involved. 

119. In the general theory of electric phenomena it has not yet been necessary to 
pay prominent attention to the molecular actions which occur in the interiors of con¬ 
ductors carrying currents ; it suffices to trace the energy in the surrounding medium, 
and deduce the forces acting on the conductors, considered as continuous bodies, from 
the manner in which this energy is transformed. The calculations just given suggest 
a more complete view, and ought to be consistent with it; instead of treating a 
conductor as a region effectively devoid of elasticity, we may conceive the ions of 
which it is composed as free to move independently, and thus able to ease off electric 
stress; the current will thus be produced by the convection of ionic charges. Now 
if all the atoms took part equally iu this convection, their velocity would be exceed¬ 
ingly small; a current of i amperes per square centimetre would imply a velocity of 
about 10”* i centimetres per second. The kinetic energy of an ion due to intrinsic 
electric inertia is, according to the formula above, ^ 8ir/3a. (ev)*, where a is of order 
< 10”®, e of order 10”**; this would imply as above a centrifugal electric force of 
intensity 8;r/3a.e.v*/E, which may be of order 10”*® i®, acting on this particular ion 
when it is going round a curve of radius R. Now even if the conductor were of 
copper, the slope of potential along it would be, with this current intensity, as much 
as lC4i. The effects of the intrinsic electric inertia are therefore so far quite beyond 
the limit of observation. We have however been taking the electric drift w to be 
the only velocity of the ions or electrons. If they possess a velocity of their own in 
fortuitous directions of order V, the average centrifugal electric force on an electron 
due to the current will possibly be as high as 8w/3a. e. aV/R, because change of sign 
of V does not change the sign of the force. This would still hardly be detectable 
even if V were comparable with the velocity of radiation. 

But an electric force of a cognate kind has in fact already been looked for and 
detected by E. H. Hall. When the current is moving in a field of magnetio 
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feroe H ftt ligl^ angles to itself, there const] be an electric force at right angles to 
both, acting on each particular ion, of which the intensity is wH.* For example if 
S Were 10® o.g.s., this electric force would be 10®w o.g.s. or 10~®v volts; in the rough 
estimatee of the last paragraph it would be of order as compared with a slope 
of potential along the conductor of 164t'; therefore it is quite amenable to observation, 
so that we must consider it more closely. As there are also an equal number of 
negative ions moving in the opposite direction, they must give rise to an opposite 
electric force acting on them; thus the total transverse electric force, as observed, 
will be reduced from the above value in the ratio (ug ■“ Vj) /{% -f Uj), where Vg and Uj 
are the velocities of drift of the positive and negative ions, which may be different 
just as Kohlbausch found them to be in ordinary electrolysis. The absolute 
velocity V of an ion does not affect the result in this case. This view would 
therefore make the sign of the Hall effect depend on whether positive or negative 
ions conveyed most of the current. 

120. The electromagnetic or mechanical forces acting on the conductors conveying 
the currents are on the other hand to be derived from the energy function, considered 
as potential after change of sign as in § 57, by the method of variations. For the 
reasons given above, the effect of the term X^Le^, involving intrinsic electric inertia, 
is in the present problem inappreciable, except as giving a kind of internal gaseous 
pressure if the velocities of free electrons were comparable with that of radiation. 
The total electrokinetic energy is thus practically 

where M = r~^ cos (ds, ds) + \dh' j ds ds '; 

and on the present hypothesis the energy may be considered to be correctly localized 
in this formula. 

If the currents are uniform all along the linear conductors, the second term iu M 
integrates to nothing when the circuits are complete, and we are thus left with the 
Ampebk-Neumann expression for the total energy of the complete currents, from 
which the Amperean law of force may be derived in the known manner by the 
method of variations. But it must be observed that, as the localization of the energy 
is in that process neglected, the legitimate result is that the forcive of Amp^be, 

* It is assumed here that all forces of electric origin acting on the moving atomic charges are 
primarily ele<;tric forces; in accordance with the previous theory (§ 57) it is only the part of the 
energy-change which cannot be compensated by electromotive work, that reveals itself ultimately as a 
forcive working mechanically on the aggregates which constitute conducting bodies, or as heat in case 
it is too fortuitously constituted to admit of transformation into a regular mechanical working forcho. 
This ultimate destiny is independent of any question as to the origin of the inertia of the atoms. Thus 
the steady and unlimited fall of the electric resistance of metals with lowering of the tempei'atnre, 
found by Dbwar and Fuemihg, shows that the frittering away of electric energy into heat in a metallic 
conductor depends upon the velocity of fortuitous agitation of the molecules, and would disappear when 
it ceased. The regular transfer of the electrons would thus involve no degradation of electric energy 

X15)> except so far as it is disturbed and mixed up by the thermal agitations of the molecules of the 
conductorSi In electrolytes the dependence of the degree of ionisation on the temperatui’e may mask 
the direct effect of the thermal agitations. 
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together with internfil stress as yet undet^tuined between eontiguous parts of the 
conductors, constitute the total electromagnetic forcive : it would not be justifiable to 
calculate the circumstances of internal mechanical equilibrium from the Amperean 
forcive alone, unless the circuits are rigid. For example, if we suppose that the 
circuits are perfectly flexible, we may calculate the tmiaion in each, in the manner of 
Lagbasoe, by introducing into the equation of variation the condition of inexten* 
sibility. We arrive at a tension where f is the current at the place 

considered ; whereas the tension as calculated from AmpIsbe’b formula for the forcive 
would in fact he constant, the forcive on each element of the conductor being wholly 
at right angles to it. 

The general case when the currents are not linear is also amenable to simple 
analysis. The energy associated with any linear element ids is which is 

equal to ids multiplied by the component of the vector-potential of the currents in 
the direction of ds, when the conduction and convection cun'ents move round 
complete circuits. Thus, changing our notation, the energy associated with a current 
(«, V, to) in an element of volume dr is (Fu -p -|- Htc) dr. In this expression 
(F, G, H) is the vector-potential of the currents; if there is also magnetism in the 
field, there will be a part of this vector-potential due to it, which may be calculated 
from the equivalent Amperean currents. Thus for a single Amperean circuit, 
F = dx, which by Stores’ theorem = i\{fidjdz — vdjdy) dS, where (X, p., v) 
is the direction-vector of the element of area dS; hence the magnetic part of the 
vector-potential is (Bd/d^ — Cd/dy, Cd/da: — Ad/da, Ad/dy — Bd/da?) which 
agrees with the assumption in § 110. It will be observed that in the vector-potential 
of the field, as thus introduced, there is no indeterminateness; it is defined by the 
expression for the energy, as above. 

We may complete this mode of expression of the energy by including the energy of 
the magnetism in the system due to the field in which it is situated. For a single 
Amperean atomic circuit it is tJ{Fda; -f- Gdy -|- Hda;), which is by Stokes’ theorem 
fJ{X(dH/dy — dG/d?) -f . . . -f- . . . } dS ; thus the energy of the magnets is 
f(Aa -h B/3 -{- Cy) dr, where (a, /3, y) is the magnetic force due to the external 
field as usually defined; this follows from the formulae for (F, G, H) already obtained. 
There is also the intrinsic energy of the magnets due to their own field; by the well- 
known argument derived from the work done in their gradual aggr^ation, the 
co-ordinated part of this is ^ J(Aao -f- -J- Oy^) dr, where (oq, fio> yo) force of 

their own field. These terms will add on without modification to the other part of 
the electrokinetic energy for the purpose of forming dynamical equations, provided 
we assume as above that the magnetic motions are not of a purely cyclic character. 
This sketch wiU give an idea of how magnetism enters in a dynamical theory which 
starts from the single concept of electrons in movement 

The energy being thus definitely localised, and all the functions precisely defined, 
we derive in the Lagrangiau manner the electric force 
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(P.Q,E)=- 


^ (7^ (fo ’ di ' dy ' dt 



when "9 is some function of position as j^t undetermined, whose value is to be 
adjusted to satisfy the restriction to circuital flow which the present analysis for 
conduction and convection currents involves. The electrodynamic forcive acting on 
the conductors carrying the currents is 


(X, y. Z) 


—1« — + v— 4*^ 


dx 


dx 


da 


dF dCr dB 

^ T“ + V — + y- ^ 

dy d^ dy 


dF , dQ , dB 


but this involves, in addition to the usually recognized forcives of AiiPkitE's law and 
Faeaday’s rule, a forcive In the direction ds of the resultant current r and equal to 
— r dN/ds, where N is the component of the vector-potential in the direction of ds. 
This additional forcive may be represented as balanced by a tension iN, in each' 
filament or tube of flow carrying a current i, just as above. The existence of this 
tension seems to admit of easy test by a suitable modification of AMPfeKs’s third 
crucial experiment. 

It is now a simple matter to complete this theory, which at present applies to 
circuital convection and conduction currents, so as to include the effect of convection 
without this restriction. It will suflSce to consider a uniform current % flowing in an 
open path, thus accumulating electrification at one end and removing it from the 
other end. The second term in M when integrated with respect to dd yields 


ids . J %' 


; thus in the energy of the element of ids there is a term ids. ^ ccmOdr, 

where 0 is the angle between ds and the distance r of dr from it, and dp/dt is the rate 
of increase of the density of electrification at the element dr. Thus there is an addi¬ 
tional electric force — additional electromagnetic 

force f I I ^ dr, where (ar, y, z) have reference to the element dr 


as origin. These expressions are appropriate where, in place of following the convec¬ 
tion of single electrons, we contemplate the change of electric density at a point in 
ei»me; they suffer from an apparent want of convergency, which would be real were 
it not that jp dr is null. 

121. It may be observed finally, that the questirm as to how far it is permissible to 
entertain the view that the non-electric properties of matter may also be deduoible 
from a simple theory of fi’ee electrons in a rotationally fluid aether, has hardly here been 
touched upon. The original vortex-atom theory of matter has scarcely had a begin¬ 
ning made of its development, except in von Helmholtz’s fundamental discovery of 
the permanence of vortices, and the spbsequent mathematical discussions respecting 
their stability. How far a theory like the present can take the place (ff or supplement 
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the vortex theory, is therefore a very indefinite question. In the absence of any such 
clue, a guiding principle in this discussion has been to clearly separate off the material 
energy involving motions of matter and heat, from the electric energy involving 
radiation and ohemio^d combination, which alone is in direct relation td the' seithi^^ 
The precise relation of tangible matter, with its inertia attd its gravitatiOUj to ^e 
®ther is unknov^n, being a question of the structure of ttiolecules; but that does not 
prevent US from precisely explaining or correlating the effects the OvecfloW of 

mthereal energy will produce on matter in bulk, where alone they are Omenable to 
observation. 

Optical Dispersion; and Moving Media. 

122. The view of optical dispersion developed in the fiiet part of this pa]^r, on the 
basis of MacOullagh’s analysis^ has its foundation in the discreteness of the meditim, 
the dispersion being assigned to residual terms superposed on the average refraction. 
The cause of the refraction itself is found in the influence of the contained molecules, 
which are constituted in part at least of mobile electrons and so diminish the 
effective elasticity of the medium. Now if these molecules formed a iveb permeating 
the medium, with connexions of its own, this web would act as an additional support, 
and the optical elasticity would, if affected at all, be increased. But it is different if 
the molecules are so to say parasitic, that is if they are configurations of sfrein in the 
mther itself, and their energy is thus derived directly from the mtber and not from an 
independent source. To more clearly define the effective elasticity in that case, let us 
suppose a uniform strain of the type'in question to be imparted to the medium by the 
aid of constraints; it follows from the linearity of the elastic relations that the stress 
involved in this superposed strain will be that corresponding to the elastic coefficient 
of the free mther, for there is by hypothesis no web involved with extraneous elasticity. 
Now suppose the constraints required to maintain this pure strain to be loosened; the 
molecules will readjust themselves into a new equilibrium position which involves less 
energy, and this diminution of the total energy of the strain implies a diminution of 
the corresponding effective elastic coefficient. This analysis has to do with the 
statical elasticity; in electrical terms it corresponds to the explanation of Faba.day 
and Mqssotti as to bow it is that the ratio of electric force to electric induction is 
diminished by the presence of polarized molecules. If, however, in a problem of 
vibration, the displacement of the medium involved in the molecules thus settling 
down into a new conformation of equilibrium, after the constraints are removed, is 
comparable with that involved in the original strain, the kinetic energy of the 
medium will be affected by the molecules as well as the strain energy, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of propagation will depend on the period of the waves. As the present 
theory involves altered effective elasticity but unaltered effective inertia, this 
dependence can be but slight; in other wmrds the orientation of the inqlecules.dioeB 
not involve any considerable additional kinetic energy of displacement of modium 

i 
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in 0 ()iii|>anB(^ tlte Wddk done'by electiid f^ces; just aa was to be anticipated 
from §117, wbere ii baa been shown that to produce a comparable motional effect 
Very great Jvelemty of translation or rotation of the molecule is requisite, not the com- 
parativMy small velodity of movement Of'fJie elenlents of the medium caused by a 
wave_ pas^iOg orop ' t ‘ 

TOw%moutttB'lo asserting that it is only the electric* inertia of the molecules 

that af^ts the elfcific Waves. Their matekitl’ inertia is quite a different and secondary 
thing from the- inetf^a of the aether ;* on an electi’ic theory it can have no direct 
influence on the iadie.tion. . 

It seems clear also that if the molecules, in their relations to the aether, behave tis 
systems of grouped electrons, their presence cannot d'lttiirb the fluidity of that 
medium, so that the foundation given above (§ 28) for MaoCxjllagh’s dispersion 
theory remains valid. 

123, Let us contrast the merits of this view of dispersion with those of the type 
of theory in which it is ascribed to imbedded ponderable molecules. It has been 
shown,t that for an elastic-solid theoiy (or any theory treated by the method of 
rays, § 22) to give an account of the observed laws of reflexion at the surfaces of 
transparent media, the inertia may be supposed to vaiy from one medium to another, 
or else the rigidity, but not both. Thus, setting aside the latter alternative for 
other reasons, the molecules must act simply as a load upon the vibrating eether; 
this requires that their free periods must be very long compared with the period of 
the weaves, which is a very reasonable hypothesis. But if the optical rigidity is 
absolutely the same for all media, we are bound to explain not only the dispersion, 
but the whole refraction, by the influence of the inertia of tlie load of molecules; 
thus to explain dispersion we have to take refuge in Cauchy’s doctrine of simple 
discreteness of the medium. 

Now let us formulate the problem of wave-propagation in a discrete medium of 
this kind. It will be a great simplification to consider stationary vibrations instead 
of progressive undulations; let us therefoi’e combine two equal wave-trains travelling 
in opposite directions, and so obtain nodes and antinodes. We may imagine the 
continuity of the medium severed at two consecutive aritinodes; thus the problem 
before us is to find the gravest free period of a block of the medium, forming half a 
wave-length, with its imbedded molecules. To represent in a simple manner the 
general features of this question, let us take Lagranqb’s problem of the vibrations 
of a stretched cord with n equidistant beads fixed on it. This will be a sufficient 
model of the case now in point, where the molecules act simply as a load; but if we 
are to consider possible influence of their free periods, so as to include anomalous 
dispeision as well as ordinary dispersion, we must also endow the bead^i^pf the model 

' s.' ■' 

• Of. Lord Kblvin, ‘ Baltimore Lecture? on Molecular Dynamics,’ 1884, Lecture xr. 
t Lord' BiYtwaH, ‘Phil. Mag.,’Aug., 1871. 
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with free p^iods, which may be done by impoi^g an elaatio restomg Ibree <m eadb^^ 
In this latter case however the difficulty of representing the nature and ongin of th# 
restoring foiee detracts very seriously from the efficienoy and validity of this mode of 
representation. Fortunately the simpler and more dehnite imse is all wo now 
require; when tbe mass is all concentrated in the beads, LaoBANOS finds that the 
velocity of pnc^Migation of a wave whose length contdns n beads is Vq mn ir/2» /ir/2H.t 
For the case of an ordinary light-wave there are about 10® molecules in a wave¬ 
length, so that the dispersion for an octave should by this formula be about 
^(v/2000)® of the velocity, which is enprmously smaller than.the cmreepondi^ 
dispersion, usually about one per cent., of actueJ optical media, 

Thus we must conclude that, while the present form of MAoCuMiAGH's theoiy 
ascribes refraction to the defect of elastic reaction of tho molecules, and dispersion to 
the influence of their free periods, so also the elastic-solid theory must ascribe refrac¬ 
tion to loading by the mass of the molecules, and dispersion to the influence of their 
free periods. In these respects the two theories run parallel, and there is ttbt much 
to choose between them ; a model constructed on either basis would fairly represent 
the phenomena of dispersion. The latter ascribes the influence of the matter to 
nodules of mass, in the sethereal, not by any means the material or gravitative 
sense, supposed distributed through the medium; the former finds its cause in the 
properties of the nuclei of intrinsic strain, or electrons. On either view, Fresnel’s 
laws of reflexion are a first approximation obtained by neglecting dispersion, and are 
as we know departed from by a medium which produces anomalous dispersion of 
the light, even for wave-lengths which suffer no sensible absorption.| 


* 0/. Lord Kelvin, ‘ Baltimore Lectures,' 1884. 

t Lagemtob, ‘Mw. Anal.’ iL, 6, § 30; RAVLEiaH, ‘Sound,’ § 120; RotiTH, ‘ Dynamics,’ vol. 2, § 402. 

J The most definite form whiob the Toung-Sellmeier type of theory has yet assumed is that of 
Lord Kelvin (‘Baltimore Lectures,’ 1884). The author begins with an illustrative molecule, con¬ 
sisting of a core of very high inertia joined by elastic connexions to a chain of outlying satellites of 
which the last only is in connexion with the ssther. The core being thus practically unmoved, the 
whole system is so to speak anchored to it, and the mass of the core does not come into account. Such 
an illustration gives very vivid repi'esentations of absorption and finoresoence. After working out the 
formula for the index of refraction in the maimer of Lagrange’s dynamics of linear systems, a trans¬ 
formation >8 suggested by consideration of the seros and infinities of the function representing the 
index, which gives & priori a result whose validity is far wider than any special illnstration, in the form 
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where t is the period of the wavfs, K}, . are the free periods of the molecnle, and the ooeffioients 

9 ], 93 ... depend on the distribution of the energy of the steadily vibrating molecule amongst these 
periods. On this theory the mther is not simply loaded the molecule, hot the coefficimt depends 
on the manner in which the molecnle is anchored in space; the theory is accordingly in diffionlties with 
regard to doable refraction and rsfiezton {he. dt.. Lecture xvi.), of which the former is not a du^rsionai 
pliflBomenon. ' . ' . "i * 

The analogons electric theory explained above, appeurs to be free from idtese difflOdties, The 
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124. Hie aDi4o|;y jtjust mentioned suggeste a fresh search for a purely dynamical 
explanation of FBaBiraL’s formula for the influence of motion of the medium on the 
velocity of light, of which we had previously to be content with an indirect demon- 
straticm on the basis of the law of entropy. In the first place, we shall con¬ 
sider the usually received proof,* on the theory of a loaded mechanical aether. Let 
p be the density of the aether and p that of the load, and let 3^ be the dis¬ 
placement of the medium; the equation of propagation for the medium at rest is 
{p + /o') d^Sjd^ ;= K dPSfda ?; the equation for a medium in which the load p' is 
moving on with velocity v in the direction of propagation is 


(P3 




3 —x 


d^3 

■ 


We have clearly k/p = V®, k/{p -J- p') = where V is the velocity of propa¬ 

gation in free aether ; and on substituting 3 — A exp 2irJ'K. i{x — Vji), we find for Vj 
the velocity of propagation in the moving medium the value V/x~^ u (1 — p~^), 
which is Fbesnbl’s expression. This explanation precisely fits in with our previous 
conclusion, that on a mechanical theory the matter must affect the inertia but 
not at all the elasticity of the medium, except as regards the dispersion; and con¬ 
versely, it may be used as independent evidence for that assumption. 

The treatment of the same problem on the theory of a rotational ®ther follows a 
rather different course. By the hypothesis, the electric displacement or strain 3^ due 
to orientation of the molecules may be treated as derived, by an equilibrium theory, 
from the inducing displacement .&i which belongs to the waves and provides the stress 
by which they are propagated. That part 3^ of the electric displacement is in 
interaal equilibrium at each instant with the displaced position of the molecules, and 
so furnishes no stress for the wave-propagation. The relation between and the 
total displacement 3^ -f- 3,^ is that of electrostatics, -|- ■83 = K.J,, where K is the 
efiective specific inductive capacity of the medium. The equation of propagation 
when the medium is at rest is p # {3i -f 3^ldt^ — k (PSjdx^, showing that the 


rel&tioQ of the average disturbance of the molecule to the disturbance of the sethor is there introduced 
simply by menus of an. experimental number, the specific inductive capacity of the medium. The 
correlative mechanical hypothesis would require us, not to anchor a massive core of the molecule in space, 
bat to introduce a coefficient to express the ratio of the displacement of the molecule to the displacement 
of the medium on some appropriate kind of equilibrium theory, thus in fact to directly load the tether, 
and refer only the variable part of dispersion to the free periods of the molecule; but such an idea would 
iatroduoe all kinds of difficulties with respect to the kinetic theory of gases and material motions in 
general. In the electric theory these difficulties are evaded by the principle that the inertia of matter 
is different in kind from the inertia of »ther; the one is subject to electromagnetic foroive, the other 
to electromotive forcive. 

The recent discovery of an upper limit beyond which radiations that can travel in a vacuum do not 
travel across air,]lha8 an important bearing on the present subject. 

• Of, GtABsaaooK, “ On Optical Theories,” ‘ Brit. Assoc. Report,’ 1882. 
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velocity of the waves is (<f/K/j)*, so that K = ft®. equation of propagation when 
the molecules are inq''nng through the 8ta,tiohary rether with velocity v in the directioh 
of the wave-mo^On, is 

where =fc (ft^ -*■' l^) as above. Thus, Vj being the velocity of the wave, and V 
the Velocity of. propagation in free sether, we have just as before 

V+(V,--e)®(,t®-l) = V®, 

giving very approximately Vj = + w (1 — fi“®), which is Fresnel’s law. 

The exact expression for merely modifies the first term of Fresnel’s approxima¬ 
tion by a norreejiion involving v® (1 — ft”®), which does not change sign with v ; thus 
in the application to Miohelson’s second-order experiment there is no essential 
modification, and his negative result remains outside the scope of this analysis. 

125. An important corollary to the present theory is suggested and confirmed 
by the experiments of Rontqen on the convection of excited dielectrics, mentioned 
above (§ 60). When a material dielectric is moved across an electric field, each ion of 
the group which constitutes one of its molecules produces its own convection current, 
composed partly of change of electric displacement in the surrounding free mther, but 
completed and made circuital by the actual convection of the ionic charge itself 
When, as in Rontgen’s experiment, the configuration in space does not change by the 
motion, so that there is no displacement-current in the surrounding aether, it is easy 
to see that the total electromagnetic effect is the same as if the dielectric were 
magnetized to an intensity which is at each point the vector product of its velocity of 
movement and its electric moment per unit volume, the latter being (K •— l)/4ir 
times the electric force at the place. We have just seen (§ 124) that this is in accord' 
with the optical aspect of convection of transparent matter. 

I have much pleasure in expressing my deep obligation to Professor G. F. FitzGerald 
for a very detailed and instructive criticism of this paper with which he has favoured 
me. I have been much guided by his comments in revising the paper, and would 
have made still more use of them but for the length to which it had already run. I 
need hardly state how^ever that he is not to be held responsible for any of the views 
herein expressed. 

My best thanks are also due to Mr. A. E. H. Love for a criticism at an earlier 
stage, from which I derived much advantage. 


d dW ' (^ 5 , 
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Introduction. 

The object of the following paper is to examine how far the hypothesis of a thiq 
layer of transition between two transparent media will explain in detail the phenomena 
connected with the elliptic polarization produced by reflection at the boundary of two 
such media. 

This problem has been approached by the following writers:—L. Loeenz, 

‘ PoGGENDORFF Annalcu,’ 114, p. 460; Vak Ryn van Alkemaade, ‘Wiedemann 
Annalen,’ 20, p, 23 ; and P. Dbdde, ‘Wiedemann Annalen,’ 34 and 36. 

Lorenz starts oTi the basis of tlie elastic solid theory, assuming that Feebnel’s 
formulee hold for a very small change of refractive index, and deduces expressions 
holding for a finite change of refran^bility, which are slight modifications of Fresnel’s 
formulae, and clearly unsound, since a rigid elastic solid theory must lead to Green’s 
formulae, and not to Fresnel’s, as a first approximation; Fresnel’s formulae ought 
not without examination to be assumed to hold even for a very small change of 
refractive index, for the rate of change of refrangibility in crossing th@ i boundary 
must be very rapid in order to produce a finite change, in a distance of the order of a 
wave-length. 

Van Ryn van Alkemaade treats only of the electromagnetic theoiy of light— 
by successive approximation. His expressions for the change of phase are the-same 
as in the following paper, namely (with notation changed from his), 

tan ipX.) =: 2 Vo 008 4 ^ and tan (piI) = 2 cos; 

■“ /*0 ^ ~ 

but for the amplitudes he gets 




(Rll)® = 


sin^ (ip -- i i) 

sin* (io + ij) 


[1 -H tan^pll)]. 


38.12.94 
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which are mcomplete, taking no account of other terme of the same order involving 
B — C (see p. 849, seq.). 

P. Dbude treats the subject from the standpoint of Voigt’s elastic solid theory, 
and obtains analogous formulm. He uses Kibohhoff’s boundary conditions, and since 
these are at best hypothetical, his method is not perfectly satisfactory. 

In the following paper the employment of more or less hypothetical boundary 
conditions is avoided by supposing the medium oontinuous, the transition taking place 
in a variable layer of small but finite thickness, and solutions of the equations of 
vibration are obtained in ascending powers of the thickness, which expree»ions are at 


least as convergent as the geometric progression whose ratio is . where d 


IS 


the thickness of the variable layer, /I is the greatest value of the refractive index 
occurring in it, and X is the wave-length of light. Expressions are then found for 
the intensities and phases of the reflected and refiacted light, taking into account 
terms of order #. 

The consequences are examined both of a rigid elastic solid theory, which includes 
the theories of Voigt and K. Peabson, and of the electromagnetic theory and 
Lord Kelvin’s contractile ether theory, which lead to the same result. 

The elastic solid theory gives modifications of Green’s expressions, even when the 
refi-active index of the pressural wave differs from that of light, and cannot be made 
to agree with experiment. 

The electromagnetic and contractile ether theories lead to CAUCBnf’s type of 
expression, the ellipticity being variable, and these agree very well with experiment. 


§ 1. General Equations of Vibration. 


It will be well briefly to recapitulate the systems of equations which have been 
proposed to represent the periodic disturbances to which light is due. 

Electromagnetic Theory .—Let represent the 

components of electric and magnetic force Tor a periodic disturbance at the point (xyz) 
of the medium, where its specific inductive capacity is K—^tbo real parts of the 
complex expressions being taken in the usual way. Also let the velocity of propaga¬ 
tion of electromagnetic disturbance in vacuo be 1/A. Then the equations of vibration 
are 


Aip. X = 


By Bz 


A.p.Kf=|- 


By 


(and two similar pairs), 


whence 




These are g^veu by Hertz (“ Ueber die Grundgleichungen der Iflektrodynamik,” 
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* WiEd. Ann./ 40), as according with experiment for heterogeneous media in the 
absence of free electricity. 

But following Lord Bayleigh (“ Electromagnetic Theory of Light,” ‘ Phil. Mag.,' 
1881), I have put the magnetic permeability = 1 in Hertz’s equations, so as to 
make them give results agreeing with experiments on reflection of light and on the 
scattering of light by small particles. There are also electrical experiments to justify 
this course, due to Hertz, and showing that the phenomena of, at any rate, quick 
vibrations, are independent of the magnetic permeability of the medium. 

Elastic Solid Theory. —Let represent components of displace¬ 

ment at the point {xyz) of the medium, where the effective density is p, the rigidity 
is n, and the bulk-modulus is h. Following Lord Rayleigh (“ On the Scattering of 
Light by Small Particles,” ‘Phil. Mag.,’ 1871), we shall suppose n the same in all 
bodies, and therefore constant throughout the variable medium considered. Then 
the equations of vibration in LamE’s form are 




, 0 /0W 


dv 


+ «gr 


0 /du 


dz 


+ pp^u == 0 (and two others) 


dta \ 
cfe / 

. . (II.). 


These equations include the results of the more general theories of Voigt and of 
K. Pearson. 

Voigt (“Theorie des Lichtes fUr durchsichtige Medien,” ‘ Wied. Ann.,' 19, p. 873) 
neglects the first pressural term, and replaces n, pp® respectively by e -f a — a'p® and 
(?n-f-r)p®~n, that is, makes the effective density and rigidity depend on the period. 

K. Pearson (“Generalized Equations of Elasticity,” ‘Proc. Lend. Math. Soc.’, 
vol. 20, p. 291) replaces n, and pp® by X-|-2p-f (\'-l-2p,')p®, p-+ (p'+ i y) P®, 

and by (p — x) p®. 

Thus, in the general case, k, n, p axe functions of the period. 

There are two principal forms of elastic solid theory— 

Et7'st. —Green’s Theory —which attempts to get rid of the longitudinal (pressural) 
waves by a kind of total reflection at all but very small angles of incidence, whilst at 
nearly normal incidence their effect is inappreciable owing to the smallness of the 
normal component. 


The bulk-modulus k is made very large, the expansion ^ very small, 


the pressure is finite—it is not necessary that k be greater than lOOw to make the 
effect of the longitudinal wave inappreciable. (Glazebrook, ‘ B.A. Report on Optics,’ 
1885, p. 192.) ^ 

Secondly. —^Lord Kelvin’s Contractile Ether Theory—k 4-is made zero, so that 
the longitudiiml wave is not propagated from any place where it may arise. Putting 
zero for ^ + in equations (II.), they become of exactly the same form as 
MIXXXJXCIV.—A. 5 N 
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equations (I.) for the electromagnetic theory. These two theories will, thereforei, he 
considered together. 

We shall suppose the medium in which the disturbances take place to be perfectly 
continuous, though its qualities may vary from place to place. It follows that 
C> “oust be continuous functions of (asyz), as well as their first differential 

coefficients, and this condition must replace boundary conditions at places where the 
nature of the medium changes, however rapidly it may do so. 


§ 2. Waves in a VctriaUe Layer between two Media. 


For our purpose it is only necessary to consider the very special case when the 
heterogeneous medium is arranged in plane layers, perpendicular to Ox suppose, and 
we shall further suppose the variable portion to be a thin layer separating two media 
of different but constant quality, into each of which the layer passes continuously. 

We shall suppose plane waves incident in the first medium, which will give rise to 
plane reflected and refracted waves. Take Qz perpendicular to the plane of incidence ; 
then Oy will be parallel to the intersections of the plane of incidence with the plane 
layers, and since the traces of all the waves on the plane layers must move along these 
layers at the same rate, the coefficient of y must be the same in the expressions for 
the different waves. 

Let now X be the wave-length in vacuo of the light /t its refractive index from 
vacuum into the variable layer, /tto, fij the values for the two media on either side. 

Then we have ^ (or A®Kp®) = If i be the angle the wave-normal makes with 


2nr 

Ox, the coefficient of y in the expression of the wave will he — /i mn i, which, 

At 

2w 

being everywhere the same, we shall write -—v. 

At 

Also write —= m®, so that the velocity of the pressural wave is m times that 
of the transverse wave. 

By what has been said above, fi, m are functions of x only. 

And the displacements, &c., are independent of z, and proportional to €‘(t 


First medium. 

This is of constant quality (/aq, wio) and extends from ajss — oo toaj = 0; the 
equations (II.) become 


Wo® 

W-o® 


9 i du , 
Sx \Sa: 

8 / 8tt 
dy \8a: ' 



X* 


/*o®* u — 0 


X* 


. e = 0 


^ Vibrations parallel to plane 
of inoidenoe. 

•/ 
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^ ^ XT’ • #*o** = 0 Vibrations perpendicular to plane of incidence. 

These are satisfied by 

( * • ^ , . . 3irj«oOO«»9 ZirMcOQ \ /2irp \ 

— smto.e* A •® 4 -r 8 m%.€“‘ a * + r\. e a * l c‘V—j'-j’') 


V s=(^ 


TtwHgOmio 

cos *0 . e* A " -t~ r 


, U Moimia / . . \ /*'n' A 

' cos to • e ‘ * * + tr sin %. e a j. c‘ 1—»-i"/ 


te = -I- r«"‘“*^A“^» j, c* • 


Here the first term represents an incident wave, the second the reflected, and the 
third a pressural wave, which Isist travels along the boundary x = 0, and rapidly 
diminishes away from that boundary. 

tg is the angle of incidence; «<, is a constant which is found to be + -y/^sin®to ~ “ 

r, r are complex constants Re*^, ; R, R' are the amplitudes, p, p the retarda¬ 

tions of phase, of the reflected and pressural waves. 

The pressure is proportional to mg® r‘) 5 

thus r vanishes for the electromagnetic theory and for Lord Kelvin's theory, for 
which Ttif, vanishes. 

Second Medium. 

This is of constant quality (/xj, W|) and extends from .x = cZ to x = oo; the 
equations (II.) are 


Vibrations parallel to plane of 
incidence. 


‘ 0y \3ic ^ 


dv\ 

47r* 

Sc) 

+ xT 

3«\ 

, 47r^ 

Sb) 



^ ^ . /Xi®. ia = 0 Vibrations perpendiculai- to plane of incidence. 

They are satisfied by 

« = - (. sin h. (?.-«) 

V = ts'sinii-c* 


5 N 2 
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The first term represente the refracted wave, the second the pressural wave, whidh 
only exists close to the boundary x — d. 

is the angle of refraction, which obeys Snell’s law, sin = » = fto sin tg. 


is a constant found to be + 



s, s' are complex constants Sc", SV"'; S, S' are the amplitudes, o-, <r' the retardations 
of phase, of the refracted and pressural waves. 

The pressure is proportional to 




The signs of R, S are chosen so that at normal incidence v shall be + for each 
wave, as shown in the figure, when the signs of R, S are -|- 


Variable Layer. 



It extends from cc = 0 to x — d and is continuous with the media bounding it. 
The displacements and their first differential coefficients with respect to x must have 
the same values at the boundaries in the variable layer and in the media beyond, 
giving in all twelve boundary conditions, six of which determine the motion in the 
variable layer, and the remaining six determine the constants r, r, s, s' for vibrations 
parallel and perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 

We may write the displacements in the form w.e*' * ; write also 


TiV 


fdu . dv \ 


2*rr 

T 


n.c' 




then u..n are functions of x alone, and n is pyoportional to the pressure, which 
vanishes for those theories which make m zero. 

The equations (II.) become 


— I 


\ dx 
4^ 


— i 


2-nv dv , 4ir“ . « S!\ _ a. 




vU — c 


27 rv du , dH , 47r^ 


dx do)^ 




• . i; = 0 




du 

dx 


+ 


27n/ \ . 27r . 

—i.j + -.n = o 


Vibrations parallel to plane 
of incidence. 
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+ "^ * (a** — • tt» = 0 Vibrations perpendicular to plane of incidence. 


We shall choose u, v, II, w, so that, when a: = 0, « = «(,, v=:vq, n = Hq, 
w = and when x= d, v = w = Wj, where 

M(, sin *o(l ^>0 = cos ^ (1 + r)-f i sin Iq . r', Ho =/i,,/, Wo^l+r, 

Vj = cos ij. s -J- t sin . s', = s. 


'Ihe six conditions determining r,r'... will be 
When 03 = 0, ^ ‘ {cos®io- (1 ~ ^) 4- «o 


dw 

dx 


j COB ^ 0 ^ j 


When x = d: 


u = — (sin .« 4 «!«')» Hi = /xjs'. 


rfv 2w(»i ( 9 . . . 

^ icoe'ti.s—ttj sm i].s }, 


dw 27 r/ti cos i, 

X. 


s. 


§ 3. Determination of ihe Displacements for ihe Variable Layer. 

It is in general impossible to solve the equations in finite terms; in the physical 
problem the transition layer may be considered thin even in comparison with the 
wave-length, and the equations can be solved in very convergent series, proceeding in 
ascending powers of some small quantity depending on the thickness of the variable 
layer. This quantity we shall take to be 8 = 2iTdJk. Putting also f for x/d, the 
value of f will lie between 0 and 1; and the equations become 


^ — i8®. vll 4 8®/<.®v = 0 

4 t 8 mV.v 4 8n = 0 
«c 




Vibrations parallel to plane of 
incidence.(HI.), 


(Pw 


4 8®. (fi* — V*) w = 0 Vibrations perpendicular to plane of incidence (IV,), 


and when 0, w = % v = Vq, n = Ho, = m?o; and when f = 1, u = «i, to = tOj. 

It will be necessary to treat separately the cases of the electromagnetic and 
contractile ether theories on the one hand, for which w, n are zero, and of the 
elastic solid theory on the other hand, for which m is very large and H is finite. In 
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this latter case we shall neglect 1/w® in the small tewns, which are themsdives onty 
corrections due to the finite, though small, thickness of the transition layer. 

Fthmitons perpendieulttr to the plane of incidence (<xU theories). 

The equation to be solved is (IV.), p. 829, vi*.:— dSojd^ + 8*. (fi® — v*) wss 0, 
with the conditions that when ^ s=: 0, w = when 1, «> =s Wj. 

Put tc = w/* + 8®w^ + . . . , where d^vPId^ = 0, + (fi* — v®) = 0,.. . 

and when ^ = 0, . =0, when f s 1, ss tCj, =s . . . = 0. 

These give 

Jo ^0 

whence 

eZw°/c?f=—uJo+W’n + • • * 

Let a bar - written over a quantity denote its greatest numerical value between 
= 0 and 1, e.g., ^ the maximum refractive index. 
uK*) is given by dvf^*yd$ = 0, or by 

['(/a® - v®). -ri)dri- f (/t® - v®) 

Jo Jo 

Hence = [ (/x® — t) drj where ^ lies between 0 and 1, and therefore 

Jo 

mK") < (/X® — V®). Now V® = p-o* sin® t'o </««*</?, and therefore (/x® -- j»®)<fi®, 

and It follows that«><«;“.{ 1 ^8®./x® 4*i§*•/** + • • •}<i _ 

which is finite as long as 8 < \/ =; or — < We shall neglect powers of 8 

^ fA K 4*00,yu- 

above the second, so that we may write w =i vfi ^ .w'. 

Then dvfijd^ = u;j — w^y 

= Wo.f (ji® — «^)(l — '7)* 4- M’l f (/** — »^)i? (1 r-»?) <^ 

JQ Jo 

= «’o{J^/*®-(l - — y} + - 1?) til? - y|. 





(V.). 
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« 

HenoB 

(^)o = “ [l - «*• {f/*(1 -17)*-V}] 

+ -i- —i/j)chf j 

(^)i “ — i"*}] 

4- — 8*. “ ^*^}] 

Vibrations 'parallel to plane of incidence {Electromagnetic and Contractile Ether 
Theories). 

The equations to be solved are (III.), p. 829, with m, n zero, viz., 


d( 

whence eliminating u 




'C-^|) + «'A = o, 


df Va 


with the conditions that when ^sr 0, « = % and when ^ = 1, v = t)j. 

Put V = tj® 8V 4" • • • where 

\y - V* d^j df V -»-» rff; “ H-v,... 

and when f = 0, v® = Vq, v' = .. = 0, when ^ = 1, •u® = t?!, v' = .. = 0. 

Write 

so that rr (i) increases as long as v® < ft® and maximum of ir < 1. We have at once 

f, ir(l) —7r(f) , 7r(f) 

”'= — [^<‘‘■{’'(0 — ’'(’>)!• + (»’ {»(>) — ’'(’>)} '’ o <* 7 . • ■ ■ 

whence 

At* difi Vi—«o /** dd a n j 1 f* 9 ir(l)— 7 r(»A) „ , 

Ai*->i^ (if ir(l) /d — t^ d( Jo*^ ' Jo Tr(l) " 

wil^ the same notation as before 

t»(«) s= f fi*ir(i7). <^»7, 0 < f < 1, 

Jo 
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hence 

vW< tt®. and ® < ^. {1 4 -S*^*+ 8 *^* + . . .}< 

which is finite as long as 

5 < -=- or ~ < 7 : 55 -= • 

fi K ^ 2iQ.fi, 

As before we neglect 8 * and higher powers, and find 

/(7»®\ cos®in. . (diF\ co8®i, , . 

(4-. = - ”»>• fej,-. = <"■ 

• • 4 IJ^ **" 

since !> = u sin i, and thus -—;— = cos® i. 

” + '*’1 {’>■( 1 ) — IT ( 17 ) 


/dv'\ 

UA=i“ 

— 

COS* ii f * , 

7r(l) Jo^ 

®7r (ij). r®. 




= 

— 

COS* i r 
w(i)}®L’ 

^of M*- (’’■(I)- 

Jo 

ir(ij)} IT 

iv) d'n + 

V, f 

Jo 

Hence 








1 

**, 

W 

o 

11 

— 

cos* L 1 

[l- 

L ®r(l)! 

[>• 

.{ir(l) - 



+ 

COS* L 

[‘+T<1)! 


,{?r(l)- 

■W{7;)} IT 

{,)*,] 

(^l.= 

_ 

COS* L 

.(1)^0. 


t-*' 

{7r(l) - 

V{l))] V 

iv) 


+ 

cos* ij 1 

4ar^-i 



{ir(ij)}® 




(VI.) 


Vibrations parallel to the plane of incidence {Elastic Solid Theory), 

The equations to be solved are (III,), p. 829, adding the third multiplied by iZv 
to the second for a new second,— 

(if “'df ~~ ^ “ *SV.(i — + 8 ®.(,*® — K*)v = 0 , 

fj+A-.. + 8S = 0, 
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with the conditions that when f==0, « = «,, v = v„ Il^n^, and when l 

PntwssM® 4 * Stf' 4 - SV' 4 -> •, vs = Vq 4 Sv' 4 SV'4- •, 11=11° 4 Sn' 4 8 ®n" 4 .. 
wh^ ’ * ’ 


dM® 

A 




d»v0 

= 0, 


— U, 




d|* 

dvf 

di 

4 4 

w 

= 0, 


dV 

= 0, 

d*t" 

4 t-vv' 4 

IT 

VI® 

= 0, 


(Pv" 

df® 

-- tv ^ 




dn« 

4 

difi 





"df 

IV — = 

df 

0, 




dn' 


■ dt/ 

Ot®- 




df 

4 





dn" 

+ 

dv" 

(m— 




df 

df 


1 \ 


m 


■j n° 4 (/*® -1^) = 0, 


and when ^ = 0, u° = Uq, iP = % n® = Ho, «' = v' z= n' 
tP — Vi,v' = .. = 0. 

We have at once 


= 0, when ^ = 1, 


U® = Uo, -!/> = Vo (I - f) 4 no = Ho ~ IV. (Vi - Vo) f, 

/ f ^ 

(1 -iO- 4»- -,f' 


v' = 0. 


n' = 

ffn'dv f^n’ , 

“ "f- f!(‘ ^(1 - -;) dr,. 

U" = - iw" 4 (m® - tt' di 7 . 


In the same way as before denoting maximum value of v by v ... we have, 
MDOOCXCIV.—A. 5 O 
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.«(*) < iiw < v 5 Jw 4. (jjs -» . i^(—1)^ 

«(») < 4 4 i {JL^ ^ i^). VC*-*), 

and since t><« 5 ® 4 'S 5 ^+'*- 

« < % + v 8v 4- S. (l/m^). n, V < S®n + ^ (/** “ p ^). 8®, V, 

n < w + S.{'/?'^),«, 

or if 0 < e < 1, 0 < e' < 1, 

w. {1 — 8®.(/x® —• v“)} — i/8. v. {] + (l/w®)} =! cM^, 

— j^v8*. u (/4® — I/®) 4 V. {1 — 8®} = 

whence 

- ~ 48 ®^*) + {1 4- (1/m^)} 

“ - {1 - S3.(^S _ ^ _ ^g* gi. |i + (i/m®)} (^s - /) ’ 

and this is finite, and so also are v, II, as long as the denominator does not vanish. 
Writing this denoniinator in the form (1 — |^aS®) (1 — iiSS®), we have 

a + = 2 (/t® -- V®) + /**» “/8 = ^ (/*® — V®) {/a® — v® -- i/®/ot?}. 


Now m is large, at least 10, and ft* — is at least f^,* cos* i,,, hence ^ is 4 - or 
very small negative, in which latter case ji?— v* is small; thus, a, the larger of the 

two, < 3 fi*. Hence u, v, n are finite as long as 8 < \/ 5^ or ^ ^—= ’ 

^ » OfJr A 7*00 X fJL 

We shall, as before, neglect 8* . . ., but it will be necessary to go to order 8® 

in “ in order that the result should be correct to 8*; we shall also neglect ~ when 

multiplied by 8*, since m® is about 100 (*B. A, Rep.,’ 1885 , p. 192 ). 

We have 


vP = Uq 

(u')f=, = - io'K + v^ + ^p{v, - Vo)“ no0 

(w"){«1 = — j ^ diy = 0, a" being multiplied by 8® 

= Ho-iv(i;i — Vo) 

(nOf-i = «o- { 
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1 

^ Ot® - V*) tt' = - un>0 (; 4 ® - V®),, (1 _ tlrf _ 

= »^o. {i*^ - 1 ] A (1 - i®?) {iv® ~ A® 

neglecting the terms in u' involving • 


(: 


w\ 




^ m 0 


/dvf>\ 


\d^/t mO ’ Wf/j=l 


“ ~ U* “ m>) ~ " (•'1 “ "o) ’)! (' - l) 

+1^,0** —‘^){»o{i — ij) + «ii)K'— >?) 

=- vr- dv-i-^- 

+ «, (1 _ ,) rf, _ i 

‘*'fo(^ ■”~ “ ^o)v} A -fj/*® - *’®) K{1 - 7) + A 

= - ».. |£ p'., (1 - ,) rf, + i £ 5^} 

- + + »n..{4 - j;^} 

(^)i..’^ ~ “"K' 

= — tt^o jl^ /*® — a} (1 — v) A 

= — ^ “'“f {fg — ’?)® A ~ i >^}. neglecting 

(wL 1 C{f] “ a} ^ A = i ‘»'Wo {f] A*®-(1 - 1?®) A - I *'®}* 
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Thus, we have finally 

(M)f „ j = tto - i '8 (vo + Vi) + «' 8 (t>, - Vu) - Sllo ^ 

(n){-1 = Ho + {fo i v) <^v — i *'®|] 

— ani^ j^l + 4 S® “ i »^|j + 8«o |f^ #4® dv — *'®} 

= "■ ■“ i »^}] 

+ Uj j^l 4- 8®. /t®7? (1 — rj)dTf — } y®! j — wIIo.S® 

- S»,.[f‘ dy-^ + y‘f^ + „. 8n„ [i - 0] 

+. IV 8®Mo- /*®- (1 —v)<^ “1^ j 


1 J \ A^'*’ \ 

8 W/f 


(VII). 


§ 4. Summai'y. 

The conditions determining r, r,... are 

Vihratuyns perpendicidar to plane of incidence, when 

- dw 27riin ■ /, \ 1 1 dio 2wu, 

a: = 0, T" = t ~:r“ cos *o (1 — H) when x = d, -— = t cos i.. s. 
dx \ ' dx \ '■ 


Vihratimis parallel to plane of incidence 
Electromagnetic Theoi'y, when 

d/v ^TTUtn 0 • / ■. \ 1 7 d^^ o * 

X — 0, ^ ~ ‘ '^0 (1 ■“ ®*)> when x^d, ^ ~ ‘ ~j0 h • 

Elastic Solid Theory, when 

a; = 0, ^ t ^ {co8®io(l — «’) + «(,sin 5 


when 


jj =; ^ ,= 4 {cos® t'l.s — ttj sin I’iS'}, « = — (sin + «iO» ~ • 
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Write 


^=^^\y^{d-x)dx, 

E= F = |-f%3(d - a:)®oJx, 


/ \ 1 f*/*® 

'W = t 1 “ 


dx = 


I/® 


(b: 

I O’ 

Jo 


d ] ^ fi? d ri J 0 /ti' 

1 tdrx (n 3 ., 3 


p_f 

-«■(.'»)} da:, K = ~f%®{7r(.x)}*da;, 

L = ”1 yu'Tt (x) {it (d) — TT (»)] dx, M = | ju,® (ir (d) — v (a;)}® dx, 

A' — ^ f'* 

^ JomS« 


la' — ^ i 

^ ~ Jo m 3 ’ “ tP Jo 


i M (d — x) dx 


Then there are the following relations between these constants— 

D + E=B, E+F = C, D + 2E + F = B + C = A, D-F = B-C. 
,r(d) = l-i/®G.= a, K + L = (l-v®G)H, L + M = (1 - »^G) I, 

K + 2L ^- M = (1 - i;®G) (H + I) = (1 •” >^G)®.A = a®A. 

1 = (1 -v®G)A-H = C- ^ f r^.d^da:. 

' ' Jo Jo 

{]^6nc0 

K-M = (l -»^G)(H--I) = (I -^®G)(B- C-i^J), 
so that for V = 0, K — M = B — C. 

And lastly, B' + C' = A'. 


Using this notation we have for Vibrations Perpendicular to Plane of Incidence— 

d(p) = - w, {1 ~ 5® (F - i.^)] + it'i {1 + 8®(E - 
\A/*-0 

a(P) =-«..{i + s*(E-i.')i+«'.ti-s*{D-jv*))... (V.) 
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JElectromagnetic Theory. Vibrations ParaMel to Plane of Incidence. 



Elastic Solid Theory—Vibrations Parallel to the Plane of Incidence. 


\ J / dv\ 
2v IwW*. 


« 0 

+ . {1 + 8®.(E - iV®)} - i ivHo. 8® 

= t«o — I«/ 8 (i?i 4- Vo) 4- O' S (vj — Vy) B' — 8noA' 

= IIq4- iwq .{1 — 8®.(B — — I r®)} 

- , 1 ^,. {1 4- i a®. (D ~ 4 ^®)} 4- K • (A - V®) 

1 = - 8vo. (C - v®B') - 8vi. (B - j/® 4- v^^') 

dxj 0 

+ (-1/ SiIq • (I — A') + 8^. 


y. (Vir.). 


where 


?<o — 


siij 4(1— r) 4- v^, = cos iy (1 4- r) 4- i sin ty . r, Ily = /Xy/ ', 

tt>y = 1 4- r, T>i = cos . 5 4 “ I sin i^. s', tOx = s. 


We found also that the series (V') converge at least as rapidly as the geometrical 

( d —\^ / d ^ 

— X 4*53 X fij + X i '53 X 4 - • • • 

The series (VF.) converge at least as fast as 


1 4- ( f X 6-28 X /iY 4- 


X 6‘28 X 4* . • • 


and the series (VII'.) at least as fast as 

1 4- X 7-66 X /l) 4- X 7*66 X 4- • . * 

where /x denotes the greatest value fi has in the variable layer. 

The greatest refractive index for transparent substances (excluding metals) occurs 
in Greenockite, and has the value 2 ’ 6 G. Taking this value for ji* the three ratios are 
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12 ~X' ^ ^ take 1*5 they are 7~) take 

jit = 1*384, the value for water, the ratios are 6 ~, 8~, 10 -f. 

A> A< A 

Bkinold and RtiOKER found for the thickness of a black soap-film *7 X 10"* to 
1*4 X 10"* cma, for red of the first order 2*8 X 10"“, blue of second order 3*5 X 10"®; 

ikese are in wave-lengths of yellow light ^ ~ ^» y * y • It follows that for the 

series to converge at all, the thickness of the film must be less than that of a soap-film 
giving the red of the first order. 

§ 5. Equations Determining the Constants r, r',. . . 

Vibrations Perpendicular to the Plane of Inddenoe. 

The equations (V'.) (p. 837) give, on substituting for tCo . . . 

— (1 4- {1 •— S* (F — -)- s {1 -f- 8* (E — = i S/^o cos ?o (1 *■" f) 

— (1 + r) {1 -f- 8® (E — ^»^)i +5(1 — 8®. (D — 3^1'“)} == !■ 8ftj cos . s, 
or 

r. (1 — 18/iQ cos i^ — 8®. (F — \v^)] — s. (1 + 8® (E ■— ^i'®)} 

= — {1 4-18/^0 cos io — 8®. (F — |i'®)}, 

-r. {1 4-8ME~i»^)} 4-s.(l-t8/itiCosii-S®(D-iv®)} = i + 82.(E -^i;®), 
whence 

»’.[{! •— c bfiQ cos io — 8® (F — it'®)} (1 —• 4 8/1.1 cos ii ■— 8® (D — iv®)} 
~{14-S®(E-i»^)}®] 

= -[{14- i8/xocosio - 8®(F - iv®)} |l - 48/*iC08i, - 8 ®(d - 

_{l + 8®(E~iv®)}®], 
or 

r [/io cos *0 4- Pycoa ij — 18 (A. 4- cos I'o cos ii — >^) 

— 8®. {/io cos *0 (D—^i'®) 4-- /ii cos t’l (F—^j'®)}], 

— cos ^0 /4j cos t^i 18. H'oH'i cos i'o cos ii ^) 

— 8®. {/ig cos to (D — -^v®) — Pi cos I'l (F — since D -b 2E -f F = A (p. 836). 
Similarly 

s. [/ig cos ig 4" Ml COB I'l — i 8 (A 4* cos ig cos ij — v®) 

—• 8®. {/ig 008 i’o (D — 4- /*i cos ii (F — iv®)] = 2/io cos ig. {1 4- 8®. (E — ^v®)}. 

Since r = Re*", s = Sc*", we get, by changing t into — i, multiplying and dividing 

R*. [(/ig cos ig 4“ cos t,)® -28®. (/ig cos to 4- H-i cos ij) {^g cos ig (D - 
-b pi cos ii (F — i»^)} 4- S® (A. 4- cos ig cos ij •— v®)®] 
s= (/ig cos *0 — Ml .cos I’l)® — 28®. (/ig cos ig - /ii cos I'l) {/^ cos ig (D — iv®) 

— /ii cos I’l (F — i»^)} -b 8®. (A — /ig/ii cos «o cos ij — v®)® 
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and 

S®. [(/u-o cos Iq + f*i cos t])® — 2 8® (fto cos to + /“•! 008 »l) {mo ®0 . 

+ p>i cos *1 (F ■— -Jv®)} + 8® (A + iiQfii 008 to cos tj — i^)®] 

= cos* to [1 + 2 8® (E — 

and 

-- Alo 008 ^ C08 1, + iB (A 4 - fiofh oostp cos tt—y^)—f /<io oos %(I)—+/*> oo8 % (F — ^»®)} 

/iQ COB tfl + /*! cos tj — (A + /Ifj/li cos to cos tj — y®) — S*. {/(o COB to(D —+ /tj 008 ti(F—Iv®) } * 

/UpCOB 4 —/*! cost, + t8(A —/tp/iti cost,,cos t'l — V®) --8®{iitoC08 to(P—jrv®) —/iti co8t,(F-».^y*)} 
/*o cos tp “ A^i 808 h “ <S(A — cos tp cos iy — iP-) — 8® {/*o cos *" • 4 '*^) ““ A*i oos tj(F —• 

and 

8*<r __ /tpCoa^ + AtiCOS^ + f8(A + /<,^costoC 08 t\ —y®) —8®{/t,,CQat,|(D — V) + /iiC0St,(F—|y®)} 
/tp cos t'o + /[*! cos tj — tS (A + /*o/u., COS to cos tj — y®) — 8® {/ttp cos t(,(D — ^v*) + cos ti(F — ' 

Hence 


JJ2 J_ / ~ A*0 008 % + Ml 808 

COS “f" fJlrj^ COS ij 


ij ■ L Ato® O08®to 


•/M.tC0Sti(F—^y®)} — OqCos^—/ tiCOBt\){ /ioC08^(D—^y®)+/tiC08ti(F—^y® )) 
- /Aj® COS 


+ S^ 


(/Aq cos Iq + /A^ COS (A — /Aq/a^ cos ip cos 


008^^0 

**“ (jj^ COS i'0 ““ cc^ • (A “I” M'dtH'i ^'1 

— /Aj® C08%)^ 


or 


■R2 _ 

sin® (to + ti) 


1 + 48® . fUoUi cos t'o cos tf— — • 


■i®-A^ r)j^ 


using the equations y® = /ip® sin® tp = a<.i® sin® t, and D + E = B, 
E 4- F = C (p. 837) 

g2 _ / 2/to cos ip Y ^ n 1 . 282 /E_ly 2 \_|_ 2 S 2 A «n808^(J^ — jy®) + /t|C 08 tj(F—jry®) 
\/ioCOSto+/iiCOSt,/ ' [_ V » / 


- 8 ® 


^ cos ^0 •+• /Aj cos 


U' 


or 


(f(0 cos ^0 +fii cos 

g 2 __ 4 sin® t, COS® to fj _ gs (A - /tp®) (A - /h®) + (B - 0) ^/ti® - /to®) ! 
sin* (to + tj) L (yuo COS to + A*i 80S I'l)® J’ 

using the same conditions as for R®, 

tan p =s 2S/tp cos tp. ^" ~g> neglecting 8®, &c. 

tan or = 28. neglecting 8®, 

/tpcosto + M cost ” ** 


(vm.). 
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These give at normal mcidenoe 



8®= _ ga (A - (A - Mi») -KB - C) (m.« - /!»») 

+ (Jh + f^y 


Vibrations Par<dlel to Plane of Incidence {Electromagnetic and Contractile Ether 
Theories). 


The equations (VI'.) p. 838, give on substitution for v^, since, in this case, r, s 
are zero, 

— cosio(l + r)^l — 4- oosv^l 4- = t8ap,o(l — r) 

*0 (1 + »*) 4- S® 4- cos i^s — ^ San^s, 


COS in 


or, 


cos t. 


A “ v(i + s 4 ) =“'<*•«(* + 


- ooe v.(l + 8>i) + cos .>(l _ .Sc^ - 8* f) = cost.(l + 8*i), 
whence 


rf/l - - 8-^ -) (l - tSa A - 8^-) - (l + 8=^ A*' 

L \ % a / \ cos ^ / \ * « / 


= — (1 + i 8a 


Mo 

cos Zq 




“)(i_.8 «-Sl -iP^) + ('i + 8‘i)‘ 

/ \ COS a / * \ * a) 


[(l -tSa-A-8*— )fl -t8a -8® — 

L\ cos to a / \ cos tj a 

= - 2i8a-Afl 4-8®A, 

cost, \ a } 


- 14 - 8 * 




or, 


MDoooxcav.—A, 


5 r 
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^. f-gL + -Sl. _ . s ('a - - ; + a) - 8* (^ ^')T 

Lc08 %1 cos \ cos cos to / \COS to a cos tj a / J 

= A, ■j.tsfa- AWs^fA- 

}_co9 »i cosi^ \csos»jCOBt„ / \cos % a cos a / J 

ad 

^ F-a, -}- -Bl, - 18 (a --B a-- A\-8»f-^. ~ + -^ —)1 

LCOS t| cos % \ cos %1 cos to / \COS to ® cos ti a / J 

= +8*—), since K + 2L + M = a*A{p. 837), 

Since r = jtU^, s =: Sc", changing i. into •— i, multiplying and dividing, we have 


R3 r/-a_4.._^ V 28*/-A-+ —+ -^—) + 8* 

L\costj COS to/ \costi COS to/ \costo a costj a / 


COStj cos to 


1 H 

M\ 

^ cos tj 

Tj 


M\ 

cos«\ 

a ) 

Ah 

M\ 

cos tj ’ 

rt / 


cos tj cos to 


a- ? - ^ -^-T~A 

COStj cos to 


cos tj cos to 


= Fl + 2 8® ■ 




z i i 


•(•XI) 


H soo 800 V 

• (H tits *t ms gV/jV Q — Hsoo ^ soo y + *W*W) g 

®*fioa BOO 

-g- 

1 . ®l 800 soo 




) 


si3 (CBf 


'•* uiB ‘t/ = % uls ®t/ = aaaqAv ‘(jjgg ‘d) — i = » aoaia 

H gSOO kV — % *800 


. rQ ---%BooOr/gz = 

V«ai8 9 - V) + V - ® 


gsoo h jfioo 


( 




~7T 


h jsoo N** ®* soo ^ 

V--^« V83 


[ 


g(H SOO ^ri -f- H soo V) 
iV»aTS (*'t/ o - V) - - VH"? g«!S (t'*^Q - V) - - v} 


’/ sooV 4 - soo 
h soo 


4-^tsooW .. ^ i«jkw \ 1( -^—%)s80o(H4-^t) gins 

—(T-iLiA^^ mshnis^yryf f—O'— r)VQ—I = 

900 H 600\ 


^SOO U 800 

V + ■--■«“>>) 



800 



» 

h 800 

w 

w 


•t/ 


+ 


3 


^t2Z + —iSZ+ 1 


800 H BOOv 

I>i7" + -i;r 
h 800 




s(H .800 — ®i gsoo .^r/) . . - „ , 

JVis- v} 


ttg800gV - "ygSoOaV ^ 

U UlS UTS Jj^ — 3 ... g 

soo * 


% 800 


Hsoo'ViTy,g^, +I 


'})%m 


h soo h soo\ 

’ v~7 


®t 800 h 800 \ ®8 




>800 

V 



-V 



soo 

h soo 




m 

«?Z + 


i> Hsoo 

V ^ysoo 

» 

M 

3 


K 


SOO h soo 




/ 


soo , 900 


”5;r 


+ • 


w 


i> soo I » 600 "h 11 I ( 

ur“ » 


X 


>8 


800 H SOOv 

h 800 ^ 800 I 

-asr~-i|jr- 


*a 


eoTi 0 H 


8t8 ‘XHon 10 itoiiOYHiaH OUT ii(Hioa»iiaa ani no jaoBos y *e ik 
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When »o = 0, we have 

R. = . [i + . 

V/h + A*o/ L (f*i - J 

«*_ _ fl _ y (A - Mo«) (A ~ /*!») + (B - C) - ^») ‘| 

® - 0*r+/^>)*L Oh+Mo*) J’ 

the same as for vibrations perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 

When tfl + tj =s: we have 

R® = 4 8® ~h ^ — Pv — g8 ^!sl J1 __ 1 g2 ^ (A -f G Vmi* — Hv~~ /*i *)* 1 

* ' >*o+th* ’ /*!* ’ I * ’ ^* + A*i® J 

tan p = ± tan according as 

^„‘ + l^‘iX + GHW. tor o- = 8 ^ ■ 


Vibrations parallel to plane of incidence {Elastic Solid Theot'y), 

The equations (VII'.) p. 888, give on substitution for i>„, t»„ . . . 

— (cos 4 (1 4- ^) + t sin I'o. r'} {1 — 8® (F — ^ v®)| 

4- (cos ?,. a 4" ‘ slo *1 • s } 11 4" (E — -1^ V®) I — 4 iv 
=s 18 po (cos® *0 (1 — r) + a.f^ sin %. r' { 

— sin io (1 -• r) 4- »o^'' — tv 8. (cos io (1 + »') + ‘ *o • (i + B') 

— tv 8. (cos i]« 4-1 sin if] ii ~~ B') — Sfi^k '. r' = — (sin »\.« 4* «i*') 

fif 4- LP. (cos io (1 4- r) 4 I sin to. r'} (1 — 8® (B ~ ^ D — J v®)} 

— IP (cos ti. a 4- 1 . sin t\. s'] (1 4‘ i S® (D — v®)} 

4 8 (— sin io (1 — r) 4 aor'} (A ~ v®) = pf 

— 8 (cos io (1 4 4 t sin 1 , 4 ] (C — v®B') — 8 . (cos t,s 4 ^ sin tjs'} (B — y® 4 i^B') 

4|iv 8po (1 — A'). r' 4 O' 8®.(— sin *0 (1 — r) 4 Oo/} (C — i/®) 

= ipi (cos® tjs —• otj sin ij. s'] — ipo (cos® io{l — r) sin io . »'^]. 

where we have throughout neglected ^ except in terms of orders 8®, 8'. 
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We get, collecting the terms, 

costo.»*. {1 - tSftoOosio- 8»(F - — cosij.s {1 + 8*(E - 

+ tsm%.r' {1 + +!»<*)} - isiniV^'. {l +8*(E-iv*)} 

=S — 008*0- {1 + ‘8/*oC08io — 8®(F — .(1)^ 

sin * 0 . {1 “ ‘ Vo cos io • (i 4 B')| 4 sin *>. (1 - t S/^i cos - B')} 

4 r'. {ao 4 S/io. (sin* Jq 4 4 B' ~ A')} + s . {ei^ + sin® *i - B')} 

= sin * 0 . (1 4 18 ^ cos *0 (i 4 B')}.(2), 


^ sin c«. i,. r. 11 - . S - S* (B - i D - i .^)} 

— fti sin *1 COB*j. s. (1 -f ^8®(D — ^v®)} 

“ iMo COB® * 0 . 1 1 + 8aa~~^ 4 8* tan® *0 . (B ~ I D - v*)| 


/Lto COS^ 


4 ifti COB® *]. s'. {1 “-48® tan® (D — ^ v®)} 

— ftosin *oC08*o. {l 4 tS— 8®(B — AD — A»/®)1 . . . 

I COS ’ J 

+ COS® h. s. 11 - C 8 1 

{ fJLi COS j 

- /to sin *0 . r' I ao - 8 + 8®«o (C - A v®) | 

-/t,Bm*\.s'.|a,~8®"‘'*^-^‘^®'} 

*0 • 11 4 ‘ 8 


flQ COS* Iq 


-—^ — 8® tan® ^ (C — A »^) 1 

floC08t„ S /j- 


(3), 


( 4 ). 


In working with these equations we shall throughout neglect 8®, 8*, 8®A', A'®. 8, 
8&C., Ac* 

We may thus in terms of order 8®, interchange ao, sin *o and aj, sin *i. 

Multiplying (1) by v = /to sin tj, = /ij sin *i and subtracting ( 3 ) we have 

18 sin *0 • {A — /to® -- 18/to cos *0 ^ i*^)} 

-- 8®. /ti sin *3 cos *1. s. (E — AB — A*'®) 

4 •'f' ‘ {/*o d* 8aoA 4 f*o^* 8in®*o(B — AD — F 4 A/*o* i*^)) 

— «s'. {/tj 4 Ml 8® sin® *1. (E — AB ■“ A*^)} 

= i88in*o. {A —/to ®4 i 8 /toC 08 »o(B — AB-• F — A»^)} - - . ( 5 ). 
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Similarly, from (2) and (4) 

r. {jjLff — tS cos i| (0 -|- —■ fi() 8® sin* (C — + ». (/utj — 18 cos tj (B — ^)} 

4- 8r' sin *o. {C + — /u^® — Si» (C — + 8s' sin ii. (B — ^v*) 

= /io + tScosio(C -f ^v®) — /Li„8*8in*4, (C — |»*).(6). 

Multiply (1) by ., {1 - 8 (jp,., + vB' - JA' + 4 8*. (F - E - *p.' + f,*)}. 
(2) by . sin i,. {1 - 8 - 4 A' ^) + 4 8« . (C - 4p„> + «•)}, 

and add, using the relations a„ = /y/^sin® (q — , «[ = yy/^sin® r'l — , 

whence ^ = 2 4- terms in 4 ■ • ■ > 

and neglecting terms of order 8®, 8* -4-, \ . we have 

ir '. (ttj sin I'o + «<, sin ij) 

z= — r |^(ai C 081 „ 4- I sin t,, sin t,) {I — t 8fioC~ •'» — 18® (C 4* iImo®) 

+ i8A'.^.e‘-l 

J 

+ 5 |^(ai cos t'l — i sin® I'i) {1 — 8>»4- ^8®. (0 — ^fio® 4- 1 ®®)} 4- i^A'. ^ j 

— [^(aj cos t„ — i sin sin f,) {1 4 . »SfioC**" - ^ 8® (C 4- ^^ 0 ®) 

4-i8A'^\c-“”] 

Again, multiplying 

(1) by a. {I - 8 (4p„.„ - vB'+ 4A'^) + 48®. (F - E - 4 p„® + V)} . 

(2) .by . rin i.. {1 + 4 8 (a' - 4 .) - 4 8 ®. (C - 4p.®)} . 


!- (n 


and subtracting, we find 
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»' («! sin 4 -I- “o sin ij,) ^ 

=s r 008 % — t sin® t^,) {i — ^ cog ^ gz ^ 

[^(«o008 h + tBin iosini,) {1-1-^8e.(C-4^„s) £-*«.} "; , 

+ [(<*0 cos to + isin®io) {1 + t8/*ocosio - 4 S®. (C + 4 ^„® - ^)} 

Substituting from ( 7 ) and (8) for s' in ( 5 ) and rearranging the terms, we find 

{fio (a, cos to + t sin to sin tj + {«o cos *; - i sin® to)} (l + ^ 8®v®) 

"I" (i *■ cos Iq) Attj (*0 cos to — I sin® to) — t S/*o*“i cos 2to 

- I Sfiofiyao cos to. e-"* _ 4 8 (^A' - - ^^2) £*^0 

+ 4 8^0 /*! cos to - 4 8 ^ (^j2 _ ^^2) cog 1 _ g2j^ g. _ 

— 4 sin t\ cos 2to + fij sin t'o cos 2ti) (C + 4 /ip®) c"**” 

/*o (®i cos tj ■— t sin® tj) + /ij (oq sin tj -f-1 sin % sin tj) 

-s. + 8 (A - /to®) <»o («i cos t'l - t sin® t,) - 4 8 fA' - -ij) (/tj® - /ty®) 

+ 4 8® {/to sin t'l cos 2to + /tj sin to cos 2ti) (C — 4 /ty®) c“‘‘* 


(/io(ai cos io —• i sin t’o sin t;) + /tj (a^ cos to + i sin® to)} (1+4 S®i^) 
+ 8 (1 + 18/to cos ®o) Aaj (oq cos to + i sin® to) + 1 8ft^\ cos 2% 

+ I Wi«o cos toC**" - 4 8 ^A' - (/ti® - /to®) e-‘^ 

+ 4 cos ^ ^ “ i ^ (l*'!* “ Mo®) cos j'o j — 8®v® /to sin t,. e“" 

— 4 (Mo si^ ®i cos 2to + fii sin % cos 2tj) (C + 4mo®) *'*’ 
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In the same way we get from (6) 


fio.(aisinto + “o8m»i)(l — tS/HoCos^) — iS8mii(aoOOBto ~ tsm®^)(A 
— 8*fio cos to sin to ain tj {/to* cos t'o + (B — C) 




-f- «• 


fti (ttj sin to + tto sin t\) — 18 sin to («i c(» tj — t sin® tj) (A -- /to®) 
+ 218 *»»sin to sin t'l (C /to®) e”*** 


= /to («! sin to + «o sin t^) (1 + 1 8/to cos to ) + sin iy (oq cos to -f t sin® to) (A — /to®) 
— 8*/io 008 to sin to sin t'l {/to* cos to + (B — C) e*^}. 


Solving these two equations for r, s, we get, after some algebraic transformations, 
using the values Oq sin % = sin® to — sin tj = sin® tj — neglecting ^ in 

terms of order 8®, and finally discarding a common factor, ao sin t^ -f* sin — 

(1 — 18/to cos to — 18®/to® cos® to + 8® (C — /to®)} [fio* .(«i cos t’l — i sin® tj) 

+ /*!*• (*o cos to — t sin® to) + /to/ti (aj cos to + «» cos tj + 2t sin ^ sin t\)} 
•— 18, {(1 —■ 18/to cos t'o) (A ~ /to®)18 (/tj COB t'j —• /to cos to) (0 “ -J /to®)} 

• {/to (cos to + tao) (“i cos t'l — I sin® t’l) + fij (cos tj + taj) (ao cos tp — i sin® t'o)} 

— 18®. {(A — /to®) (A — /ti®) 4- (/ti® — /to*) (B — C)} sin ^ sin t^. 

- i 8 (a' - ^.) ^ 0.,’ -0^-. + 


{1 4- i8/tocosto •-i8®/to®cos®to4- i8®(C — i/to®)} {—/to®(aicostj — tsin®ti) 
4- /tj*. (oo cos to 4 <■ sin® to) — /to/tj (ao cos t'l — aj cos tg 4" 2i sin to sin t^)} 

- 18 . {(1 -f 18 /to cos to) (A — /to®) — 18 (/ii 008 tj + /to cos to) (C — J /to®)} 

{/to (cos to — tao) (ttj cos tj — t sin® t\) 4- (cos t'l 4* t«i) (“o cos 4 +1 sin® to)} 

- 18 ®. {(A - /to®) (A ~ /tj*) + (/t,® - /to®) (B - C)} sintosin 

- i 8 ^A' - ^ (/ti® - /to®) (^ic-** - /Ao«-“*); 
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{1 - tSMoOOSio - + i8«.{C ~ i^*)} W.ia,OOBi, - .8in»0 ' 

+ /*1* (“o 008 *0 - J sin® to) + («! cos io + ao cos t, + 2 i sin ^ sin t,)} 

— 18. {(1 — 18/to cos to) (A — /to*) — 18 (/tj 0081, — /to cos to) (C — ^ /to®)} 

f/to (cos to + i«o) («1 cos t\ - t sin* t,) + /tj (cos t’l + t«,) (ao cos ^ - t sin* to)} 

- 18 *. {(A - /to*) (A - /t,*) + (/t,* - /to*) (B - C)} sin t; sin 

^ ■“ ^*) ^ - ^0®) + /*,«“») • 


= 2/to cos *... [(/to«i + ftiao) [1 + i8*(0 - i/to*)} 

-- 8. (sin to sin t\ - Ooa,) (A - /t„*) - i 8 (a' - ^ (/t,2 _ ^2)| 

We easily find 

/to*(a,cost\-tsin*t,)+/t,*(«oeo8t;~t8in*^)+/to/t,(a,c()st;+«oco8t\+2t8int>mt\) 

‘ Bin (to+ti) [(/toaj+/t,ao) cos (*„-t,)-i (/t, sin to~/to sin t,) sin (to-t\)}, 


V 


/to*(a,costi ‘«n**\)+/*iM«oCost;+t8in*g_/to/t,(aoC08t>«,co8t;+2t8into8int,) 

_ /fjoM) * /* • \ f/ 

y 8in(to *i) UA*o“i+/tiao)co8(»o+i,)+t(/t, sint’o—/to8inti)8m(^+t\)}, 

ft, (cos + .ft,) (a, CO, i, _ . ,i„. ^ CO, i„ - . Sin> .„) 

= C 08 (tn—i,).(/toa, 4 -//.,a,) Jl + ^) . ,1 

~i8in(to —ti)(/t,8into —/tosint.) (l --i—,• . . J 

1 (Mi* — /»o*) sin 4 sin i ^** “i ®o)| 

fto (cm _ .ft,) (ft, cos t, - . ri„« ,-,) + (CO, ,• + „,) (ft, CM i„ +. sin* i,) 

~ cos (t'o •+•* 1 ) (/tf,», -1-II « \ -f 1 I - A*n/*i ®in (*0 t|) / . . . . l 

+ t 8 in(to+t\)(/ttsinto—/tosinti)|l-t—/ . . . 1 

5 Q 


MDOOOXOIV.—A. 
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Writing ^ ~ — — = M, the equations become, dividing out common factors, 

+ Mv*i 

such as 1 — cos® % + i^® (C — and neglecting S®,... as before, 


r. {cot. — i\) — iM} (I — iS/ifl cos to) 




1 h) 


fiufti sm (% + t,) sin + ^i) ' ® ^ 


- /*o®) (^ ~ Ml®) + (Mi ® — Mo®) ( B — C)}, sin ^ sin i,. «-•{<.+<•> 
(Mi® + Mo®) sin (to + t,) {008(4 - h) 


tlli"8in (4 - 4)} 

S (A — fio®) ^ . cos (4 - h) (s i” ^ sin t, - «o«i) -1 sin (4 - 1 ,) (a^ sin t, - sin 4) 


Ml® + Mo* 
\ »»o7 sin % 


V • ^COS (t-Q ““ sill ^l)}' 


6 


I, {io—ii) 


COR {% — i\) — fM sin (4 — ij) 


= — (cot (4 + 4) + *M) (1 -f iS/Afl cos 4) 


tgy (A -V ) __ gj sin (4^4) __ 

/ 1 ,/t, sin (4 — 4 ) sin (4 — 4 ) ' 

— 1 8 * {(A - /io®) (A - /ti^) + (yi*,° - fi,^) (B ~ O) sill 4si n 4 . 

'' (Ml® + Mo®) sin (% — * 1 ) {cos (4 + 4) + sin (*o + h)} 


_ 8 / A — ® MoMi . cos (tp + ^^) (sill t| ) sin t, — «„«,) + t sin (t,, + 4 ) ( <«o8in4 — «! sin 4) 

' + |i,s i». {cos (4 + 4) + ‘M sin (4 + 4)1 






J^!L. 
sin L 


M 




COR T ii) + tM sill (4 -f tj) 


and 


cV. {cot (io — ij) —' tM} (1 •— tS/iQ cos 4 ^o) 

sin(io-ti)8m(to + ti) L Ml +M« \ moVsmt,, J 


Now r = Re***, s = Sc"; hence changing i into — t, multiplying and dividing 
corresponding equations, and, as before, n^lecting 8®, 8® ^ (and, therefore, 
8® (sin 4 sin 4 ~ “o“i))» we find 
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R®.[cot®(to —t’l) 

+ M*]. 


\ . §2 (A- (A ^ ^«) + W- (B - C) 

(Ml* 4- /lo*)* 

8 into sin ^. {(/t;* — cos 21 ,, cos 2ii) 

sin* (% + i,) {cos* (t^ — ii) + M* sin* (4 — ii)} 

^ COS* (tp — it) (sin ip sin ^ — «p«t) + M sin* (% — i,) («„ sin tj — aj sin t,,) 
V . (cos* (% — tj) + M* sin* (if, — i^)} 

_g _ L'\ B* C 08 * (ip - if) -M sin* - i,) 

' \ w^*/ sin * cos* (^ — i),) + M* sin’ (% — -i,) 


= [cot* (to + ti) 
+ M*]. 


'i J. S« (A - Mo*) (A - M,*) + (^« - (B - C) 

M«Mi{m,* + Mo*)* 

sin if, sin {(/n,* — /*,,*)* + 4;tn*^*c os 21 ,, cos 2i , } 
sin* (t„ — ij) {cos* + t'l) + M* sin* (i„ + tj)} 

cos* (4 + ij) (sin 4 sin t) + «„«!) + M sin* (ip 4- («„ sin i, — a, sin i,,) 

V . {cos* (if, + t’l) 4- M* sin* + ^j)} 

— S /a' — ^ ^ M +j)-“-^®'"*(^±A) 

OTo*/ sin ^ ' ‘ cos* (to + t,j + M* sin* (to 4- ti) 


S=. [cot* )+M*][®; 5 *f] 


4 C08- % siu® 
sin® (ip — ii) sin® i 


sin ip sin ir^ — 
Ml* 4- M«* »» 


aA. — jlAp® 

_ [cot (t'n 4- 4- «M] [cot (i„ - t',) + tM] ^ 1 + 2t8^,cost„ ^ ^Mooo^ *» ^3 _ ^2 

® ■” [cot (to 4- 4) - *M] [cot (to - to) - tM] 1 - 2t oos 4 , , „ . ^ A - /t,,* 

1 -T COS ip t) g 

/h" Mo 


r tan (4 - 4) 4 - tan (4 4-4) 1 


r ® A. 1 

|l + 2t 5/to cos 4 ^,-- 1 1 

[ ‘ ■ 1 — M* tan (4 — 4) (4 4- 4)1 

J 1 Uf 

”‘“'1 -M»tan'(4-4)"tan(4 + 4X 

H 

1 - 2t 5/to cos 4 


€*» 


1 , ^g A- »> 

1 tM tan (t,| — 4) * sin (4 + 4) 

1 -tMtan(4-4) ^ _^g A-/to* 1 / 

” * /tj/uj sin (4 4 4) 
5 Q 2 
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Heooe, Ve have finally, using the values of «q, 

R3 — ti) -f M» 

_ sin ^ sin t, sin 2^ $in coe 2^ cos 2t,} _ 

sin* (^—ti) 8in*(i|j+tj) {oos* (^—ti)+M» (tip—»i)} {co8* (%+h)+M* sin* (t„+ 1 ,)} 

+ 0*1*+/^*)* 

sin2tp8in| A'(/tj*-^»)+(A-^»)— -(A-/i„»)~l 

_I_ _W_ ”h J 

^ sin ip. {cos*(io- ii)+M* sin*(to- tj)} {co8*(to+ij)+M* sin*(tp+h)} 


S* = - 


4 cos* ip. sill® i, 


8in»(ip—ii). sin*(i;+ii){cot®(io—ij) + M*} 

(%%\ (A~V) (A-/n»)+(A>t*-/io») (B-C) 


sin ip sin ii{W-/«oT+WiM^ cos 2^ cos 2i,} 
8in®(io+ii){co8*(io- ii)+M* 8in»(io-1,)} 


MoWW-A^®) 8in*(ip-ii)|AYMi*-A%*) + (A-A*i*)^-(A—/!,*) 

^ 28___!_ _ J 

/ij Jl\3 fj. Hin 7 '^ I —. 7 ' \ _L, "M"# 




^ sin ip. {eo8*(io-ii)+M» 8in*(^-ii)} 


and 


. « tan(ip-ii) + tan (ip + h) 

^ “ 1 - M» tan(%-i,).tan (ip + ij) 


+ 28u cos i • ~ ^ {1 + M® tan®(ip - h)}{ 1 -t- M» tan *(ip+ i,)} 

/*« « ^j* - ^» {1 _ M* tan - »j) tan (ip + ii)}» 

tan o- = M tan(to-t',)+Sfto sin {1+M* tan»(i;,~t,)} 


And here 


M s= MiM%- A<o 8»i*, _ AfL - Mo* 


11^ 

s 


Mo«i + Mi«o 


■ ^ - I . W*i . %* wh' 

A*i* + Mo® 1 Ml* + A%® 2 sin ^ sin i, 


as long as sin^tp > I/toq®, and sin* > 1/wii*. 


(X.). 


J 
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These give, when ^===0, 

RS ~ /aZlfeV. r 1 . 4 S 2 (A-./*o^)(A - - ^8)(B - C)1 

Vj + Mo/ L 0 * 1 * -MoT J’ 

«2 ^ _JaL_r 1 _ 82. (A - /I„*)(A - /*,*) + (/*,*- - C)1 

(a*i + /*«)*L' o*,Ti.i;)i-J’ 

the same as for vibrations parallel to the plane of incidence, as should be the case. 

At the polarizing angle, when (iq -f- ij) =: —, we have, since then 

M = ^ ^ "h l/2nto* d" l/2»*i*), 




, 1.0 t S , « !» / .Jl + 

+ ¥«Vl • (/*1 ~/*«T- ----»»o* 


0*0*+/«,»)« 


g2 _ [~]i gj (/ *i*~/*n*)* (A—^^)(A—C) 

/*o* + 14/i„Vi*+A*i* L * /*i*+/*o* /*c*+14i%*u,*+u,s 


* + /*0* + 

__ 28 . AW-/*o*)-<-(A-m .^> - (A ~ 


(Mi*+f%*)» 

(1 - l/2< - l/2mj») 


/*o®+1WMi*+/»i« 


, g ^ °W+ 14 m,W I-/*,*) (m.*-A) f 

■'//*i* + ^*-(/**i-A<o*)‘ 1 


I 


^*+14^ 


'/<)}■ 


§ 6. Summary of Results. 


We shall shortly summarize those results that are of use for comparing with 
experiment. 

Vihratiom pei-pendicular to plane of incidence. Plane of polarization parallel to 
plane of incidence. 

These give the sine-formula of Fresnel, which holds for parallel polarized light. 






(A*i*-/*d)* 


tan (p H) = 2 8./»„ cos to. 

rl 


(VIII.. 
p. 840), 
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Vibrations parallel to plane of incidence. Plane of polarizeUim perpendiatdar to 
plane of incidence. 

These correspond to Fbbsnel’s tangent foimula foi‘ perpendicularly polarized light. 


Electromagnetic and Contractile Ether Theories. 

/p I \a —^)r, . .m nnn ® C—Jsin^sintj 

^ (/*l»C0S*1„-^»C08*ti)* J 

tan (pl)= 2d./xocos*o.^^^*—i— r- -— • • 

^ ’ r-o -o /ij* 006*18 —><0*008*1, 


(IX. p. 
843). 


Elastic Solid Theory. 


(Rl) 


| 2 _ cot* (^ + ^) + M* 
cot* (^ — ^) + M* 


'l 4. S8 (A-><8 *)(A-xi*) + (m,*-/<8*)(B-C) 

,_ sin if, sin . Bin 2% sin 2i,. {(>*!*—>< 0 *)*+ i/*o*M’* 2i,} _ 

sin*(t8—ii)8in®+ 1 ,). {cos*^^—* 1 ) + M*sm*(to—i,) } {cos*(io+h)+M*8m*(to+ h )} 

j. oS (fh^ - Mn) 

■*■ (/*»* + 

sin 2t8 8in 2ij. j A'. - (A-/itB*) —j| 

•_I_ ^^0 _ J _ 

/tfosinia. {cos*^^—ii)-|-M*8in® {tg—i,)} {cos* (^+^l) + M*8m*(^+^l)}_ 


uo (,±)=M 

' 1 — M* tan (^0 — tj) tan 


l(X.,P. 
/ 852). 


where 
M = - 


-L 9 X,. /ws; {1 4- M*tan*(^ - t,)} {1 + M*tan*(^ + t,)} 

^0 ‘'><,* - >£8* {1 — M* tan (io - ii) tan + t,)}* 


/*, sin Iq — >i8 sin i, 


Vf-Jil- 


Mh 


^ rtiiC ^ 


i- + ± 

m„* m. 


provided sin® to > > siti® h > 

*Wl'l 


There is a point here which calls for remark, viz., as to the quadrant in which p X, 
p II are to be taken. Neglecting 8, in the equations (V'.) of § 5, p. 839, we find the 
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lar^ paitt »* to be — ^ negative, so that for paralleUpolarized 

light at nwmal incidence the vibration in the reflected light is opposite to that in the 
incident at the reflecting surface, so that there is a retardation of phase = n. 
Similarly, the equations (VF.) give for the important part, of r for perpendicularly- 

polarized light — ^ which is negative at normal incidence, but positive for 

incidences greater than the polarizing angle. 

We shall suppose E 11, B X to be taken equal to the absolute values of the above 
ratios. Then p II will lie between it and 2rr, or between ir and 0, according as 
tan (p II) is -j- or —, and will differ from tt by an amount of the order B. The same 
will apply to p X, whose difference from tt, however, does not remain of order S, but 
which increases through 3ir/2 to 27r, or decreases through ^ir to 0, according to the 
sign of tan (p X). 

The difference p X — p 11 —the retardation of phase of the perpendicularly- over the 
parallel-polarized light—is positive or negative according as tan (p X) is positive or 
negative, and increases numerically from 0 at normal incidence through X iw at the 
polarizing angle to X tt at grazing incidence. And the reflection is said by Jamin to 
be positive or negative as the case may be. 

If a ray of elliptically-polarized light be reflected normally from a surface, then the 
difference of phase of the components, and the position of the axes of the vibrational 
ellipse, as well as the direction of its description, are all unchanged in space, but with 
reference to the direction of propagation, and, therefore, also to an observer viewing 
both rays, the position of the axes has changed into one symmetrical to the former 
one, with respect to the plane of incidence, and the ray from being right-handed has 
become left-handed, or vice versd. Thus, there is an apparent change of phase of w, 
which is called by Jamin “tt de retoumement,” and causes him to give the measured 
difference of phase as lying between n and 2ir, instead of between 0 and v. 

We must also consider the effect of a finite, though large, velocity for the pressural 
wave in the Elastic Solid Theory. We have made no supposition as to the values of 
the m’s, the ratios of the pressural-wave velocity to that of light in the different 
media, except that these ratios are large. The ratio have any value, so 

that the refractive index for the pressural-wave between the two media may also have 

any value. The effect of the pressural-wave is to add to - a quantity 

1^1 “ 

, for moderately-large values of L, such as are used in most 

2(po'> + pi»)« sin^smii’ .. 

of the experiments; in (R X)®, also, there is an additional term, which at no angle of 
incidence is of magnitude more than comparable with l/rw®. 

Now m* is large, perhaps 100, as above, § 3, p. 834. The term in (EX)® may always 
be neglected; and at all but very small angles of incidence M be put equal to 
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ill* — 14.* 

, This resiilt is in agreement with Obisn and in opposition to Havoktoit, 

• Mo ^ ^ 

who proposes to make M = , where ^» ascribing it to a diiierenoe between 

the refractive index for the pressural-wave and that for ; but it has been shown 

above that no such diiference could diminish n and therefore M. 

The formulse VITL, IX., and X. can be put into a more suitable form for calculation ; 

It I 

the quantities experimentally determined are usually and pX -- pll. In doing 
so we neglect powers of S above the second and make use of Snbll’s law 
Pq sin to = Pi sin tj and the equations sin (»o — t\) sin (t’o + *i) = ^^ 


and cos (to — tj) cos (t'o -b ^i) = I 


_i _ai±ik’ 




sin to sint), 




smtosmt,. 


With the same notation for the constants of the variable layer as before, viz., 
d = thickness, 8 = , u = refractive index, and A = /i® <ia;= mean value of /x®, 

A. ff Jo 

B - c= - d) d.. G=k; j=-] 


since these enter into the expressions in different combinations, we shall introduce 
a different set of constants, involving A, B — C, G, J, and d together with pf,, pi, and 
defined by the following equations— 


A - 4{A ( p,^+p?)-2p W } (A- p?-pi* + G^. V) 4 { (B ~C) (^,* + - Jp^) W■ 

(Mi- - /%*)^ 


■M.*) 


B 

C 


4^ „ (A - /ip* - yi^* + Gpo%^ /Wy 
(/n* - PI^Y 

fi j MiiV • {(A - /iQ*) (A - M,*) + (Mi* - M®) (B - C)) 
W + Mo*)^ 



D = 2/*o 


Mi»-A 
Ml* - Mo* 


2nrd 

T' ’ 


E 


2» A - /«o* - /ii* -f G>«n»M,* 2vd 
® Ml*-Mo* ' ^ ' 


Then the expressions for ^, and pX — pII become 

It I I 
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Sleotfomc^ftn^c md GontracUle Ether Theories ■ 

QOS* jig + r 

tan (/»H) sss D 008*0 
tan {/)X) — tan (pll) = E 


/Rxy 

\»ii/ 


1 J- A *0 cos ^ co» ^ , g sin^tflBla*tiC08toCos^ ~1 -s 

“'h)co®(4 + h) cos* (*o — ii) cos* (to + ii)J 


sm* tp COB tfl 


tun(pX — />|l) = 


cos cos *0 

_ E sin* % cos 4 _* 

cos (to — ij) cos (ifl + ii) + F 


857 


XI. 


These expressions are true as far as order d®/X*, provided \f2vd > greatest value 
of p occurring in the variable layer. 

Except in the neighbourhood of the polarizing angle, tan (pX — pti) reduces to 

_ E sin* if) 008 tp 

cos (to - ii) cos (tfl + ij) ■ 

Elastic Solid Theory. 

Here we introduce subsidiary angles defined by the equations 

tan a = M tan -f h) tan )8 = M tan (t^ — i,), where M == . 

Ml + Mo 

Then we have 


\RII/ coa^ a . cos® (iq *— ij) L cos® cos® (iq 4 - ^i) J 

tan (/) 11) = D. CCN3 t'o 


tan {p X) — tan {p\\) = tan (a + . [1 + D cos ^ . tan (a + ^)] 


tan(pX-p||) =-+ + - 

^ r / ^^1^3 ^ -j- X)2 (joqS ^ ^ j) 0Qg cqI; ^ ^ 133 cos* ^ 

or 


cot (p X — p 11) = cot (a 4 * P) -h • 


cos* % , CQSeC* (a + /3) 
cot (a -f /9) + D cos Iq 


y . (XII.) 


* The expression for tan (p± — /ill) inclusive of terms involving (2ircZ/X)® is of the form 


_ K sin* if) QOS _ 

00 s ( 1*0 — ii) cos (% ^ i}) (1 -f asin*^ + h sinHo 4 u'4 &'Bin% * 

a, h, . . . 6', . . , being constants of order (2wd/X)*. Since tan (/^JL — /»ll) is large only in the 
neighbonrhood of the polarizing angle I, we may put =: I in the small terms, thus obtaining the 
expression in the text. Then 




-2;io 


A - /<o® - 


Jil 


I + a sin* I 4- h sin* 
JCOOOCXOIV.—A, 


^TTr 


2wd 

X 

5 R 


p _ a' 4" sin® I -f . . . 
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These expressions are true as far as order provided •^-X/2ird > grcsatest 

value of /*. 

To get some idea of the limiting thicknesses of the film, let us compare them with 
soap-films; Rbinold and RiJcKER estimate the thickness of a black soap-film at 
aoout *117 X 10“® centira., that of a film showing red of the 1st order at about 
2*84 X 10“® centim. Hence for 

black soap-film kf2ird is, for line A 10, D 8, H 6 
red of 1st order ..|, ^ 

Since the refractive indices of transparent substances lie between 1 and 3, it 
follows that a transition layer to which the above analysis is to be applicable must 
certainly be less than that necessary to show even a red of the let order. 


§ 7. Comparison of Theory loith Experiment—Elastic Solid Theory. 

The expression found for the change of phase is by (XII.)— 

, / I _ ||\_ cot (at + 13) + Dcob^'o _ 

\P P ) (at -f- /9) (1 + D* cos** %) -h D cos cot (at -t- /8) + D® cos® i„ 

a,® —it,® 

where tan a = M tan (t’o tan /8 = M tan ({q — tj), M = - ^ , g > and D is 

a disposable constant. 

'fhe denominator of tan (pX — p 11) may be written D® cos*® ^ [| + cot® (a + J3)] 
-f [cot (a -f (8) -b i D cos i,,]® and this cannot vanish even to order D® unless 
a + fi — iir. . j. . j . 

Now, a -b /3 = Jit gives cot (t’o-b ij cot (to—ij) = M®, or ^ whence 

tg = sin“®. “TT-b—^-*4: instead of Brewster’s angle ig = tan“*pi/po. In order that 

we should obtain Brewster’s angle it is necessary that M should be only a small 

fraction e of ^ > which would give sin® L — —r®—i- TZir^TKS • as 

Ml" ■+ Mo® Ml* + Mb® 1 + ~.Po ] 

W + Mo®/ 

is well known, was pointed out by Haughton, who thought it possible that a smallei 
effective refractive index for the pressural-wave would lead to such a value of M, but 
the rigid theory developed above, which includes the most general theory possible, 
according to VoiGT, without absorption, shows that any alteration in the refractive 
index for the pressural-waves consistent with keeping their velocity of propagation 
large could only produce a very slight change in the value of M—and that an 
increase—except at very small angles of incidence. It is clear then that a rigid 
Elastic Solid Ttieory cannot explain the change of phase at reflection. 
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Electromagnetic and Contractile Ethei' Theories. 

Here the expressions (XT.) for the amplitude and change of phase at reflection 
contain four constants A, B, E, F, of which the really effective ones are B, E. The 
constant A in fJie expression for the ratio of the amplitudes is multiplied by 
cos (ifl 4> t\), and thus is without eflect at the polarizing angle, at which the deviation 
from Fresnel’s formula is most marked. A cannot therefore be determined with 
accuracy, seeing that a considerable change in its value produces only a very 
slight eflect on the result In some cases it may be put = zero without impairing 
the accuracy of the formula. 

The same considerations apply to the constant B' in the expression for the phases. 

The other two constants B, E ought to satisfy the condition, E® = —. B, As regards 

accuracy of determination the order of the constants is E, B, F, A. 

The experiments discussed are those of Jamin on solids and liquids (see his two 
papers, ‘Ann. deChiraieet Physique,’ s^rie III, 29 (1850) and 31 (1852) ; a series for 
flint-glass by Kukz (‘ Pogcl Ann.,’ 108), and some of Quincke’.s (‘ Pooo. Ann.,’ 128)). 
Of these the experiments of Jamin are much the best, and are almost as well repre¬ 
sented by the empirical formulae of Cauchy as by the theoretical formulae found above. 
This might excite surprise—seeing that Cauchy’s formulae involve only one independent 
constant, the ellipticity c—did we not remember that of the three independent 
constants B, F, A (E of course is not independent), two, F and A, do not have 
much influence on the result. The experiments of Quincke are the most irregular, 
but they are of interest because Quincke investigates the reflection in each other 
from the bounding surface of pairs of media. Of these I have only taken those in 
which there are ten or more different determinations, where there is some chance of 
the constants being accurately determined. The experiments of Hauohton (‘ Phil. 
Trans.,’ 1863) I have not had time to consider, but, with but one or two exceptions, 
his series consist of too few determinations to allow of an accurate determination of 
the constants. 

In all the above cases measurements were made of the difference of phase, by means 
of a Basinet’s compensator, directly, and of the ratio of the intensities, indirectly. 
The polarizer was placed at a large angle a with the plane of incidence, so that in 
the incident beam the component polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence 
is of great intensity relative to the parallel component. The azimuth y8 of the 
reflected light was determined. Then E ±/K 11 is given by the equation E X/E 11 
== tan w = tan /8/tan a. By this means the determination of or is rendered more 
accurate, firstly, because the absolute error in w is made much less than that of 
owing to the largeness of tan a, and secondly, because the determination of /8 is 
itself more accurate, the intensities of the components in the reflected light being 
more nearly equal. 


5 R 2 
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In combining the experiments I have assumed as a first approximaticm that the 
accuracy is the same for all values of 8, the difference of phase, and likewbe for all 
values of j3. In strictness this is not true, since the accuracy of the readings is 
greater the more nearly equal are the intensities of the two components of. the 
reiiected light. But as ^ in most oases ranges from above to below 45°, the 
assumption will be sufficiently true to give values of the constants not fin* removed 
from their most probable values. 

The sets of constants A and B, and F and £ have in each case been determined 
independently by making the sum of the squares of the errors in a and ft, 
respectively, a minimum. 

We have by (XL) 

t,„5 =- . 

COS ii) cos (to + ij) 4 - F 

2 coB^ (iio+^) . A sip ^sin ^ cos tpcos cos _p sin- i(^siu- cos ^ cos tan^jS 

^ cos*(i(,—C 08 ®(to—ij) C08* (i(,—t'l) tan®« 


Let 8, ft be the true, 8', ft' the observed values, and let 8o, fto be approximate 
values, given tentative values Aq, Bq, Fq, Eq of the constants. 

Let A = Ao + a, B = B^ + h, F = F^ +/, E s= £„ + e, a, b, /, e being small 
quantities to be determined by the conditions 

t (8' — 8)® = minimum, 2 (/S' — ^8)® = minimum. 

0 ^ ^0 ^0 0/9 

Then, substituting for 8, ft their values 8^ + / ’ 

in the equations 

S(8’-S)|^.= 0, S{S'-8)y=0, S(^-«| = 0, 


and measuring 
quantities— 


S’ — S ft' ^ degrees, we obtam, neglecting squares of small 



IT (3' — Bp) /^N 
180 • \3Fo/ 

ff (ff — d„) /0_8o\ 
180 ' \3Eo/ 

w ~~ A)) /^^n\ 
180 vaoo/ 

v(ft'--fto)fiiA 
180 \0Bo/ ’ 
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and here we may, in the coefficients, replace Sg, fig, by S', ^ wherever convenient, 
thus find 


Eo 

Eo 


2 cot® a . 


2 cot® a. 


_ l!;n8in«y 
dFgj sin® ig cos ^ ’ 

^) = sin 8'cos S', 

= cot fi'. cos® fi'. 
— cotfi'. cos® /S'. 

\COq/ 



am % sin cos coa tj coa (i^y + t,) 
cofi^ —1\) 

ain^ Iq edu^ 'e\ cos % cos ^ 
cos* (\y — 


f 


We 


This is the method used in most cases, but in the more inaccurate experiments it 
was easier to find the sums of the squares of the errors for several pairs of values 
of the constants, and thence, by a kind of interpolation, to find the best values of 
the constants. 

Since the values of E, B are determined independently, the nearness with which 

they satisfy the relation E® = ^ B will serve in some measure as a test of the 
formulae. 

I have for comparison given the deviations from Cauchy’s formulae, calculated with 
the given value of c by the experimenter himself. These run roughly parallel 
with the deviations from the theoretical values, and where there seemed any very 
great deviation from parallelism, I have recalculated the results of Cauchy’s 
formula. For instance, Jamin, for fire-opal, gives incorrect values for 

(his J/I). On recalculating from the given values of fi, some of his values are found 

to be the square roots of what they should be. 

As an index of the accuracy of agreement, I have given the probable error of a 
single observation, as calculated by the formula ± ’6745 ^/(S/n — 1), where n is the 
number of observations, S the sum of the squares of the errors. 
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§ 8. 3AMIS (' Annales de CSiimie ei de Physique,’ ni"* S6rie, tomes 29 et 31). 


Realgar-—Air (29, pp. 292 aud 295). 

II = 2-454 ; A = + -0254, B = -06989, F = — *0022, E = + -1565; e = + ‘0791. 
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28 

0 

-50 

-54 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

• • 

81 

« • 





4 4 

4 4 

•951 

•944 

+ •007 

+ •004 

80 

% e 

24 

10 

24 

4 

+ 6 

+ 12 

4 4 

* , 

♦ • 

4 4 

79 

* « 







•927 

•926 

+ 001 

-•002 

78 

• • 

20 

0 

20 

3 

- 3 

- 3 



, , 

, , 

77 




4 


4 4 


’901 

•903 

-‘002 

-*006 

76 


16 

20 

16 

21 

- 1 

+ 1 


4 4 


• 4 

75 






• * 


‘879 

•870 

-t-'OOO 

+ •004 

74 


12 

33 

12 

65 

-22 

-10 

• • 

, , 

,, 

4 • 

73 








•837 

•822 

+ 015 

+ 009 

72 


9 

22 

9 

52 

-30 

-21 

‘800 

•788 

+ •012 

+ *005 

71 

.. 





4 4 


•753 

•742 

+ 011 

+ •001 

70 

4 « 

8 

30 

7 

.30 

+60 

4 

•—1 

00 

4- 

•694 

•685 

+ •009 

-•002 

69 

♦ « 





4 4 


•611 

•616 

-•004 

-•012 

68 

4 4 

6 

56 

6 

23 

+33 

4-53 

•623 

•629 

-•006 

-040 

67 

4 4 





4 4 


•433 

•443 

-010 

-017 

66 


6 

46 

6 

51 

- 5 

+ 19 

•364 

•366 

-•001 

-•006 

65 

• 4 







•292 

•302 

-•010 

-•012 

64 

4 * 

8 

46 

8 

30 

+ 15 

+36 

•261 

•253 

-•002 

-•002 

63 






4 4 

* • 

•230 

■216 

+ 015 

+ 013 

62 

4 4 

10* 

33 

10 

*42 

! ~ 9 

+ 9 

•193 

•186 

+ •007 

+ •008 

61 

4 4 



*, 


• 4 

• • 

•170 

•163 

+ •007 

+ •002 

60 

• 4 

12* 

*30* 

13 

*17 

-47 

-12 

•154 

•145 

+ •009 

+ •009 

68 


15 

40 

15 

24 

' 4-16 

4’80 

•127 

•116 

+ •011 

+ 012 

56 

4 4 

17 

33 

17 

41 

- 8 

+ 4 

106 

•096 i 

+ 010 

+ •011 

54 


19 

55 

19 

55 

0 

+ 9 

•090 

•082 

+ 008 

+ •001 

52 

4 4 

21 

36 

22 

0 

-24 

-14 

•075 

•070 

+ •005 

+ •006 

50 

4 4 

23 

J8 

23 

59 

-41 

-35 

•062 

•060 

-•008 

-007 

48 

4 4 

26 

30 

25 

62 

4-38 

-14 

■046 

•062 

-006 

-006 

46 

4 • 

• t 


., 



4 4 

•048 

•046 

-•003 

-002 

44 

4 4 

0 t 


4 i 


4 4 

• • 

•034 

•040 

-•006 

-006 

42 




4 i 


4 4 

4 4 

•026 

•035 

-010 

-•009 

40 


32 

40 

32 

19 

+ 21 

+28 

•024 

•081 

—007 

—006 

30 

•• 

•• 


4 1 


4 4 

4 4 

•018 

•016 

+ •003 

+ •003 


Probable error . 

4 « 

• ♦ 

db20''82 

±22'-96 

« • 

4 • 

+'0054 

±0071 


• The observations marked (*) have been recalcalated. For the first, Jahin calculates 8*^ 9\ giving 
an error of + 21, which is clearly too small. Becalcnlation gives 7* 9', with an error 1® 21'. The 
second, Jamin misprints 11° 80', bat he gives calonlated 12° 42', difference — 12', showing that it should 
be 12° 30', which is confirmed by the entry A (asimnth of small axis of vibrational ellipse) w 12^, ^ is 

given in fractions of g. 










ME. a. A. SOHOTT ON THB RBPLBCTIOE AND REFRACTION OP LIGHT. 863 


Diamond—Air (29, p. 297). 

ft =r 2*434; A ass — *0183, B a= *00353, F = — *00045, E as: 4 . *03577; 6 s= 4 . -0180. 



/3- 

w 

observed. 

-ar 

calculated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ. 

euce, 

Cauchy. 

a- 2 

observed. 

5 

cal. 

culated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ- 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

o 

75 

0 

O 

66 

22 

0 

13 

30 

o 

13 

25 

4 5 

+ 13 

•962 

•969 


•007 

- -008 

74 

0 

64 

7 

12 

13 

11 

31 

+42 

+ 50 

•955 

*963 

•i. 

•008 

- -009 

73 

0 

58 

37 

9 

46 

9 

40 

+ 6 

+ 3 

•948 

•955 

— 

*007 

- 008 

72 

0 

52 

15 

7 

44 

7 

51 

- 7 

+ 2 

•940 

*944 

_ 

•004 

- -002 

71 

0 

45 

22 

5 

53 

6 

5 

-12 

- 3 

•928 

•927 

+ 

•001 

•000 

70 

0 

34 

52 

4 

11 

4 

23 

-12 

- 3 

•897 

•896 

+ 

•001 

•000 

69 

30 

31 

57 

3 

45 

3 

34 

+11 

+20 

•868 

•870 


•002 

- *004 

69 

0 

26 

7 

2 

.57 

2 

48 

+ 9 

+39 

•826 

•829 


•003 

- 00.3 

68 

30 

18 

45 

2 

3 

2 

7 

- 4 

+ 5 

•769 

•759 

+ 

•010 

+ on 

68 

0 

14 

0 

1 

30 

1 

36 

- 6 

+ 2 

•640 

•634 

+ 

•006 

+ -on 

67 

76* 

13 

2 

1 

23 

1 

•28 

- 5 

+ 1 

•545 

•545 


000 

+ *007 

67 

30 

12 

52 

1 

22 

1 

25 

- 3 

- 1 

•437 

•439 

_ 

•012 

- -004 

67 

15 

14 

37 

1 

34 

1 

31 

-f 3 

+ 2 

•363 

•362 

+ 

•001 

+ *009 

67 

0 

16 

22 

1 

45 

1 

43 

+ 2 

1 + 2 

■288 

•292 


*004 

+ -002 

66 

30 

21 

35 

2 

23 

2 

15 

+ 8 

+ 3 

•202 

•201 

+ 

•001 

+ *005 

66 

0 

27 

35 

3 

9 

2 

56 

*+* 13 

- 7 

•155 

•150 

+ 

•006 

+ *008 

65 

0 

35 

45 

4 

20 

4 

24 

- 4 

- 9 

■105 

•099 

+ 

•006 

+ *008 

64 

0 

43 

40 

5 

46 

5 

51 

- 5 

+ 12 

•073 

•073 


•000 

+ *003 

63 

0 

51 

45 

7 

36 

7 

19 

+ 17 

+ 10 

•063 

•058 

+ 

•006 

+ -006 

62 

0 

54 

15 

8 

18 

8 

45 

-27 

-36 

•047 

•047 


•000 

•000 

61 

0 

59 

15 

10 

1 

10 

10 

- 9 

-16 

•042 

•040 

+ 

•002 

+ *003 

60 

0 

62 

53 

11 

35 

11 

32 

+ 3 

+ 1 

•032 

•035 


•003 

- *002 




Probable en’oi* . 



^ 9'-10 

=tlV'84 


•• 

±•00.38 

±•0042 


* Jamin has 1 ^ = 67'* 56\ which is a misprint, since .Tamings own calculation of S with itQ = 67'^ 55' ought 
to give = ’598, whilst = 67 “ 45' gives *538, the actual number in the table. 









864 ME. G. A. SCHOTT ON THE REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF LIGHT, 


Bhnd—Air (29, p. 296). 

= 2-371; A = + ‘0275. B = -01180, F = - -00060, E = +-06718 ; e = + -0296. 



/8- 

w 

observed. 

w 

calculated. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

-1 

observed. 

S 

cal¬ 

culated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ- 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

o 

76 

/ 

0 

0 

70 

15 

0 

16 

18 

o 

16 

2 

+ 16 

-39 

•955 

•956 

- -001 

+ *004 

74 

0 

64 

45 

12 

34 

12 

17 

+ 17 

-14 

•936 

•939 

- -003 

- -005 

72 

0 

64 

15 

8 

19 

8 

41 

-22 

-31 

•912 

•912 

•000 

- -001 

70 

0 

42 

0 

5 

24 

5 

23 

+ 1 

- 6 

•859 

•853 

+ -006 

+ -004 

69 

0 

34 

0 

4 

3 

3 

57 

+ 6 

+ 2 

•784 

•791 

- *007 

- *009 

68 

0 

26 

30 

3 

0 

2 

51 

+ 9 

+ 8 

•681 

•674 

+ *007 

+ -005 

67 

30 

23 

37 

2 

38 

2 

35 

+ 3 

+ 6 

•594 

•585 

+ -009 

+ -008 

67 

0 

22 

55 

2 

33 

2 

38 

- 5 

+ 7 

•471 

•481 

- *010 

- -010 

66 

30 

25 

23 

2 

51 

2 

47 

+ 4 

+ 14 

•380 

•382 

- -002 

•000 

66 

0 

28 

45 

3 

18 

3 

12 

+ 6 

+ 19 

•292 

•302 

- *010 

- -008 

65 

30 

32 

0 

3 

44 

3 

44 

0 

+ 7 

•246 

•243 

+ -003 

+ -005 

65 

0 

37 

25 

4 

36 

4 

21 

+ 15 

+28 

•212 

•201 

+ Oil 

+ -013 

64 

0 

43 

0 

5 

36 

5 

40 

- 4 

+ 6 

•151 

•147 

4 *004 

+ -006 

68 

0 

50 

15 

7 

12 

7 

3 

+ 9 

+ 21 

1 124 

•115 

+ -009 

+ -Oil 

62 

0 

54 

30 

8 

23 

8 

27 

- 4 

-f 7 

•090 

•094 

- *004 

- 002 

61 

0 

59 

15 

10 

1 

9 

49 

+ 12 

+23 

•075 

•079 

- -004 

- -001 

60 

0 

61 

45 

11 

4 1 

11 

11 

- 7 

+ 9 

•068 

•068 

1 

•000 

- -001 




Probable error . 

• • 

• • 

± 6 -23 

dhl2'-25 

•• 

1 

•• ! 

+•0040 

__ 1 

±•0046 


Flint—Air (29, p. 298). 

ji — 1-714 ; A = - -0317, B + -00260, F = + -000094, E = + -0339 ; c = + 0170. 



0* 

ft- 

tr 

observed. 

w 

calculated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

observed. 

cal¬ 

culated. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

O 

65 

y 

15 

o 

33 

15 

o 

8 

16 

o 

8 

54 

-38 

-15 

•959 

•966 


•006 

- 006 

64 

0 

29 

15 

7 

5 

6 

58 

+ 7 

+ 5 

•957 

•954 

+ 

•003 

- 010 

03 

0 

24 

30 

5 

46 

6 

27 

+ 19 

+37 

•940 

•930 

+ 

•010 

- 001 

62 

0 

17 

52 

4 

5 

8 

57 

+ 8 

+ 28 

•913 

*912 

+ 

•001 

+ 010 

61 

0 

12 

16 

2 

45 

2 

32 

+ 13 

+35 

•842 

•853 

— 

•Oil 

+ *035 

CO 

30 

9 

10 

2 

3 

1 

54 

+ 9 

+32 

•788 

•780 

+ 

•008 

+ 058 

60 

0 

5 

31 

1 

13 

1 

25 

-12 

+10 

•623 

•6‘23 


•000 

+ -017 

59 

30 

4 

47 

1 

4 

1 

16 

-12 

+ 1 

•382 

•382 


•000 

+ -019 

59 

0 

6 

45 

1 

30 

1 

32 

- 2 

+ 0 

•223 

•222 

+ 

•001 

- 006 

58 

30 

8 

47 

1 

58 

2 

6 

- 7 

-10 

•149 

•148 

+ 

•001 

+ 018 

58 

0 

12 

14 

2 

45 

2 

43 

+ 2 

- 5 

•100 

•109 


•009 

+ -oc^ 

57 

0 

17 

42 

4 

3 

3 

44 

+ 19 

-14 

•071 

•071 


•000 

1 - -007 

66 

0 

23 

15 

5 

26 

5 

34 

- 8 

-20 

•052 

052 


•000 

- 009 

55 

0 

29 

0 

7 

0 

7 

1 

- 1 

- 3 

•041 

•041 


•000 

- 002 

54 

0 

33 

52 

8 

27 

8 

28 

- 1 

-13 

•034 

•0,34 


•000 

+ -002 

53 

0 

38 

45 

10 

5 

9 

54 

+11 

- 

•027 

•028 

— 

•001 

- -001 




Probable error . 

• • 

• • 

± 9'-44 

±12'-92 

• • 

1 * * 

±0035 

±•0404 
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Fire-opal—Air ('29, p. 279). 

II = 1*623 ; A = - *0040, B c= *00594, F = + *000063, E = + *0625 ; 

6 =s not given. 


i,- 

/ 3 . 

w 

obBerred. 

w 

calcalated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

X 

observed. 

d cal¬ 
culated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

0 

60 

0 

e 

27 

80 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

4 

+ 4 

1 

■843 

•810 

+ 033 


59 

45 

24 

30 

2 

44 

2 

44 

0 


.810 

■786 

+•026 


59 

30 

21 

SO 

2 

22 

2 

27 

- 5 


•734 

•753 

-019 


59 

15 

19 

30 

2 

8 

2 

11 

-- 3 


‘703 

•714 

-'011 


59 

0 

18 

0 

1 

57 

1 

57 

0 


•666 

•664 

+ •002 


58 

45 

16 

80 

1 

47 

1 

47 

0 

1 

•609 

•605 

+ •004 

1 

68 

80 

16 

0 

1 

44 

1 

41 

+ 3 

e 3 

•540 

•537 

+ 003 

06 

r— 

58 

22 

15 

0 

1 

37 

1 

39 

- 2 

1 

•500 

•499 

+ •001 

0 

V 

58 

15 

15 

15 

1 

38 

1 

39 

~ 1 

g 

•455 

•465 

—010 

g 

58 

0 

16 

45 

1 

40 

1 

43 

+ 6 


•397 

•397 

•000 


57 

45 

17 

0 

1 

50 

1 

53 

- 3 

jI 

•337 

■337 

■000 


57 

80 

19 

0 

2 

4 

2 

5 

- 1 


•295 

•287 

+ •008 


57 

0 

22 

45 

2 

31 

2 

34 

3 


■220 

*215 

+ 005 


50 

80 

80 

0 

3 

28 

3 

16 

+12 


•163 

•169 

-006 


56 

0 

32 

30 

3 

50 

3 

56 

^ 6 


• 14:1 

•i:i8 

+ ■005 




Probable en’or , 

• • 

• • 

±3'-10 

•• 

- 

•• 

±•0280 







« 

Hyalite — Air 

(29, p. 

281). 





= 1 

•421 

; ^ 

L = * 

000 , B = 

•00040, F = 

+ *00026, E = - 

- *0150 

; €= — 

•0074. 






r 


V 

1 Differ- 

1 Differ- 

. X 

f) —. -™ 

^ cal¬ 

Differ- 

Differ- 

1 V 



observed. 

calculated. 

ence. 

I 

j once, 

1 Cauchy. 

! 

£ 

obseiTed. 

culated. 

ence. 

enee, 

Cauchy. 

56 

t 

0 

0 

18 

b 

0 

1 

57 

i 

51 

+ 6 

! 

-•924 

-•934 

4-010 


55 

80 

11 

30 

1 

13 

1 

6 

+ 7 

% 

-•898 

-•885 

-013 

’i 

55 

15 

5 

37 


36 

0 

45 

9 


-•850 

-•822 

-028 


55 

0 

4 

22 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

'0 

-■641 

-•666 

4* 'Olit) 

1 

54 

52 

4 

6 

0 

26 

0 

25 

+ 1 

0 

-‘500 

-•489 

-•Oil 


54 

45 

4 

15 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

s 

-•329 

-•345 

4-*016 


54 

30 

8 

0 

0 

51 

0 

43 

+ 8 

% 

-177 

-178 

+ •001 

0 

54 

15 

10 

56 

1 

10 

1 

4 

+ 6 


-140 

-114 

-•028 

ri 

53 

30 

18 

30 

2 

1 

2 

12 

---11 


-092 

-055 

-‘037 




Pi^bablc error . 

. , 

• • 

=fc4'*65 

« ♦ 

* » 

ft • 

+•0218 
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866 MB. e. A. SCHOTT OliT THB EEFLBCTIOST AHO BBFBAOTlOlr OF WHT. 


QUm-^Air (29, p, 299). 

ik = 1-487 ; A = - - 0064 , B = * 000296 , F = ~ - 00080 , E = + * 0154 ; € sb + - 0075 - 2 . 



A 

tr 

ob^rerved. 

v 

oaloulated. 

Differ* 

enoe. 

Differ- 

enoe, 

Caught, 

^ 2 
observed. 

^ cal- 
onlated. 

Differ- 

enoe. 

Differ. 

enoe, 

Caocbt. 

61 

0 

61 

55 

7 

38 

f 

44 

-6 

-'3 

•981 

*984 

( 

§ 

-•004 

60 

0 

45 

24 

6 

5 

6 

12 

-7 

4*86 

'978 

•980 

-•002 

-•002 

69 

0 

37 

40 

4 

38 

4 

.38 

0 

- 2 

■976* 

•978 

+ •002 

+ 002 

.58 

0 

26 

45 

8 

2 

3 

5 

-^3 

-48 

•958 

•959 

-001 

-012 

57 

80 

20 

26 

2 

15 

2 

18 

~3 

0 

'949 

•944 

+ 005 

-•004 

.57 

16 

17 

2 

1 

51 

1 

55 

-4 

- 1 

•935 

•983 

-f *002 

+'001 

57 

0 

14 

56 

1 

36 

1 

82 

+4 

+ 24 

•913 

•916 

-•003 

-•004 

.56 

4-5 

11 

17 

1 

12 

1 

9 

+3 

+ 6 

•898 

•888 

+ •010 

+ 010 

56 

80 

8 

7 

0 

52 

0 

48 

+4 

+ ^ 1 

•846 

•832 

+ •014 

+•009 

56 

1.5 

4 

37 

0 

29 

0 

29 

0 

+ 1 i 

•686 

•701 

~*015 

+ 006 

56 

0 

.3 

22 

0 

21 

0 

22 

-1 


i -420 

•417 

+ •003 

+ 024 

55 

45 

5 

15 

0 

sst 

0 

36 

-3 

- 6 ' 

•223 

•214 

+ 009 

+ '064 

55 

30 

8 

32 

0 

54 

0 

56 

-2 

- 5 

•141 

•133 

+ •008 

+ 014 

55 

15 

11 

52 

1 

16 

1 

18 

-2 

+ ^ i 

; -085 

•095 

-‘010 

•000 

55 

0 

16 

0 

1 

44 

1 

41 

+.3 

- 1 

•058 

•073 

-015 

-003 

54 

30 

23 

3 

2 

34 

2 

27 

+ 7 

+ 4 

1 046 

•050 

-004 

-002 

54 

0 

27 

38 

3 

9 

3 

13 

-4 

- 8 

1 086 

•038 

-002 

-001 

53 

30 

1 .33 

56 

4 

3 

4 

1 

+ 2 

0 

1 032 

•031 

-f-OOl 1 

+ 003 




Probable error . 

* • 

• • 

±2-63 

±10-77 

• • 

• • 

±•00,53 

±0119 


• Jaiiin gives -985 instead of -975; but the difference (Cadohy) -002 given by Jamih shows that 8 is a 
misprint for 7; in any case it does not make much difference. 


Fluorspar—Air (29, p. 300). 

II = 1-441 ; A = + *0043, B = -00080, F = + 00104, E = — ‘0202 ; c = — *00969. 



iS- 

Vr 

observed. 

W 

calculated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

A ^ 

2 

observed. 

h cal¬ 
culated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

o 

60 

/ 

0 

62 

1 

7 

o 

7 

42 

7 

28 

+ 14 

+1^ 

-•986 

-•978 

-•008 

-■006 

57 

.30 

32 

30 

3 

50 

3 

36 

+14 

+ 16 

-•957 

-•954 

-•003 

-■001 

57 

0 

25 

52 

2 

55 

2 

49 

+ 6 

+ 10 

-•943 

-•941 

—002 

+•001 

56 

30 

18 

18 

1 

59 

2 

3 

- 4 

- 3 

-•916 

-•917 

+ •001 

+ 007 

56 

0 

13 

0 

1 

23 

1 

19 

+ 4 

+ 6 

-■868 

-•866 

—002 

+ •008 

55 

45 

8 

10 

0 

52 

0 

59 

- 7 

- 3 

-•819 

-•808 

-Oil 

+ ■003 

55 

15 

6 

0 

0 

.38 

0 

36 

+ 2 

+ 5 

-•463 

-•467 

+•004 

+•0.36 

55 

0 

6 

35 

0 

42 

0 

43 

- 1 

+ 5 

-•266 

-•269 

+ •004 

+ •017 

54 

45 

9 

16 

0 

59 

1 

0 

- 1 

+ 4 

-175 

-171 

-■004 

•000 

54 

30 

11 

38 

1 

14 

1 

20 

1 - 6 

- 3 

-126 

-123 

—002 

—002 

54 

15 

16 

15 

1 

38 

1 

42 

- 4 

- 1 

-099 

-096 

-•004 

-•005 

54 

0 

20 

0 

2 

11 

2 

4 

+ 7 

+ 4 

-•078 

-077 

-001 

-•002 

53 

80 

26 

45 

3 

2 

2 

50 

+12 

+14 

-•069 

-•056 

-oas 

-004 

53 

0 

32 

0 

3 

45 

3 

37 

+ 8 

+10 

-•061 

—044 

-•007 

-009 




Probable error . 

• • 

• • 

±5-82 

±5-56 

• • 

•• 

±•0034 

±•0080 










im, A. SOHOTSP 0»f THE RBPEBCTION AND BBPHACTION OP LIGHT. 867 


Esaence of Lavender — Ai/r (31, p. 173). 

ft. = 1-462; A = + -00387, B s= -000027, F = -- -00096, E = + -00670; 

e ss 4- -00150. 


1 

1 


V 

observed. 

W 

calculated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Cauchy. 

X 

““ 2 

observed. 

f) 

cal¬ 

culated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Cauchy. 

66 

82 

o 

16 

0 

i 

26 i 

0 

1 

24 

+ 2 

+ 2 

•967 

•962 

+ -005 

- 004 

56 

20 

13 

0 

1 

9 

1 

5 

-f 4 

■f 2 

*944 

•952 

- *008 

- -019 

66 

14 

10 

20 

0 

55 

0 

66 

- 1 

- 3 

•941 

■944 

003 

-- 017 

56 

8 

8 

40 

0 

46 

0 

4G 

0 

- 2 

•932 

•933 

- *001 

- 017 

56 

2 

6 

15 

0 

ss 

0 

87 

- 4 

-- 6 

•917 

•918 

- •OOl 

- 021 

56 

56 

4 

45 

0 

25 

0 

28 

- 3 

- 5 

•922 

•893 

4- -029 

± *004 

55 

50 

4 

20 

0 

23 

0 

19 

+ 4 

+ 2 

•899 

•848 

+ 051 

+ oil 

55 

44 

1 

58 

0 

10 

0 

11 

- 1 

0 

•758 

•752 

4 " ‘006 

- -038 

66 

38 

1 

18 

0 

7 

0 

6 

+ 1 

- 1 

•601 

•528 

~ -027 

- 021 

65 

82 

1 

40 

0 

9 

0 

12 

- 3 

- 3 

•282 

•278 

-f -004 

+ 058 

55 

26 

4 

20 

0 

23 

0 

21 

+ 2 

+ 4 

•187 

•164 

4 - -023 

+ 064 

55 

20 

5 

30 

0 

29 

0 

30 

- 1 

0 

•136 

115 

4 - *021 

+ 049 

55 

14 

6 

22 

0 

34 

0 

39 

- 5 

- 5 

•103 

•086 

4 - *017 

+ 022 

55 

8 

8 

50 

0 

47 

0 

49 

- 2 

0 

*081 

•069 

4 - 012 

+ 080 

55 

2 

10 

20 

0 

66 

0 

58 

- 3 

- 1 

•046 

•067 

- -Oil 

+ 004 

54 

56 

13 

10 

1 

10 

1 

8 

+ 2 

•f 4 

•046 

•048 

- 002 

+ 010 

54 

50 

14 

30 

1 

18 

1 

16 

•f 2 

+ 3 

•042 

•042 

•000 

+ 010 

54 

44 

16 

50 

1 1 

31 

1 

27 

4- 4 

+ 4 

•034 

•038 

- '004 

t- 005 

54 

38 

18 

0 

1 1 

38 

4 

1 

36 

-f 2 

+ 3 

•030 

•034 

- ^004 

+ -005 




Probable error . 

‘ • 

• • 

± 1*60 

i 1-67 

•• 


±0102 

±0160 


5 B 2 





S68 MB. G. A SCHOTT ON THE REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF MOHt. 


Distilled Water —.4*V(31, p. Ilr4). 


y. = 1-383 ; A = -000, B = -00016, F = - *00018, E = ~ '0126 ; e = - *00577. 


hr 

/3. 

ir 

observed. 

w 

oalcnlated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ* 

enoe 

Oauchf. 

\ 

a-g 

observed. 

a 

oal* 

oalated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

1 

Differ. 

ence 

Cauchy. 

0 

55 

30 

<3 

39 

t 

0 

o 

4 

3 

4 

2 

/ 

+ 1 

+11 

-■981 

-•976 

- 005 

- -006 

54 

54 

23 

0 

2 

8 

2 

54 

-46 

-47 

-•977 

-•967 

- 010 

- -008 

54 

30 

16 

0 

1 

26 

2 

15 

-49 

-60 

-•967 

-•957 

•000 

+ 004 

54 

3 

12 

30 

1 

7 

1 

32 

-25 

-27 

-•937 

-•937 

•000 

+ -005 

5.1 

50 





1 

11 

• • 

,, 

-•917 

-•919 

+ *002 

+ -008 

53 

42 

10 

37 

0 

56 

0 

59 

- 3 

- 3 

-•899 

-•902 

+ -003 

+ 010 

53 

35 

8 

59 

0 

48 

0 

48 

0 

0 

-•884 

—870 

- •ou 

+ •004 

53 

30 

7 

30 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

- 1 

-•854 

-•857 

+ -003 

+ 006 

53 

23 

5 

30 

0 

29 

0 

30 

- 1 

- 2 

-•829 

-•807 

- -022 

- 010 

53 

19 

5 

30 

0 

29 

0 

25 

+ 4 

+1 

-•727 

-•763 

-f ‘036 

+ -049 

53 

15 

4 

30 

0 

24 

0 

20 

4- 4 

- 2 

-•703 

— •699 

- -004 

+ -009 

53 

12 

3 

52 

0 

20 

0 

18 

+ 2 

+ 2 

-•623 

-•635 

+ 012 

+ -023 

53 

9 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

- 2 

-•554 

-•557 

+ 003 

+ 008 

63 

7 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

0 

-•500 1 

-•500 i 

•000 

•000 

53 

6 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

0 

-•484 ! 

-•472 

+ 088 

! + 036 

53 

3 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

17 

I - 1 

- 2 j 

-•436 j 

-•390 

- -046 

- 064 

52 

59 

3 

50 

0 

20 

0 

21 

- 1 

- 1 

-•295 : 

-•301 

+ -006 

- 007 

52 

55 

5 

4 

0 

27 

0 

26 

+ 1 

+ 2 1 

-•250 : 

-•287 

- 013 

- 026 

52 

50 

6 

0 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

+ 3 : 

-163 1 

-184 

+ 031 

+ -018 

52 

46 

6 

4 

0 

32 

0 

38 

- 6 

+ 2 

-134 1 

-154 

+ -020 

+ 009 

52 

42 

8 

55 

0 

47 

0 

44 

+ 3 

+ 8 

-•188 ; 

-133 

- •006 

- 009 

52 

38 

10’ 

15 

0 

54 

0 

50 

+ 4 

+ 4 

-•106 

-116 

+ -010 

+ -001 

52 

31 

13 

15 

1 

11 

1 

1 

+ 10 

+ 11 

-•087 

-•095 

+ -008 

•000 

52 

26 

13 

50 

1 

14 

1 

9 

+ 6 

+ 5 

-•079 1 

-•084 

+ 005 

- -002 

52 

16 

15 

54 

1 

26 

1 

25 

+ 1 

+ 2 

-•070 i 

-•068 

- 002 

- -008 

52 

5 

19 

7 

1 

44 

1 

43 

+■ 1 

+ 2 

-•058 ! 

-•056 

- -002 

- -007 

51 

45 

21 

10 

1 

56 

2 

15 

-19 

-10 

-•054 1 

-•042 

- 012 

- -015 

51 

24 

24 

0 

2 

14 

2 

49 

-35 

-30 

-•046 f 

-034 

- 012 

- -oie 

50 

56 

29 

0 

2 

47 

3 

34 

-47 

-47* 

-•032 j 

( 

-•026 

- -006 

- -008 



Probable erroi* . 

• • 

• • 

± 1222 

± 1217 

1 

! 

• • 

i 

•• 

±•0113 

±0129 


^ This is recalcukted; Jamin has *f IT, which is certainly wrong. 






MB. A. SOHQtT OK TUB BBFLISCTIOK AND EEfEACTlON OF LIGHT. 869 


Ferric Qihride Solution ^—Air (31, p. 175). 

=s: 1*372, A = + *00083, B = *00068, F = + *00005, E = - *0222, c =: - *01056. 


4. 

A 

w 

observed* 

w 

caloalatod. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

ClUCHT. 

2 

observed. 

1 ^ 
cal¬ 
culated. 

Differ. 

enoe. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

0 

29 

o 


o 


» 

f 

4 

1 






55 

26 

0 

2 

27 

2 

31 

-4 

- 8 

-•964 

-•952 

— 

•002 

- -019 

55 

23 

25 

0 

2 

20 

2 

22 

^2 

-15 

-•938 

-•948 

+ 

•010 

- 001 

55 

17 

24 

0 

2 

14 

2 

12 

"b 2 

2 

-•930 

-•922 

-f- 

•008 

-- -004 

55 

11 

23 

0 

2 

8 

2 

3 

+ 5 

+ 1 

-•912 

-•917 

"b 

•005 

+ 009 

55 

5 

20 

0 

1 

49 

1 

54 

- 5 

- 8 

-•930 

-•910 


•020 

- 016 

54 

59 

19 

0 

1 

44 

1 

45 

- 1 

- 4 

-•911 

-•902 


•009 

-.•004 

54 

53 

18 

10 

1 

39 

1 

36 

+ 3 

- 1 

-•899 

-•893 

— 

•006 

- 001 

54 

47 

15 

30 

1 

23 

1 

27 

-4 

- 6 

-•887 

-•882 


•005 

•000 

54 

40 

14 

0 

1 

15 

1 

16 

~ 1 

- 6 

-•867 

-•866 


•001 

+ -007 

54 

35 

13 

0 

1 

9 

1 

9 

0 

+ 1 

-•848 

-•851 

-b 

•003 

-b -010 

54 

29 

10 

30 

0 

56 

1 

1 

- 5 

- 3 

-•832 

-•829 


•003 

+ -005 

54 

23 

9 

0 

0 

48 

0 

53 

-5 

- 7 

-•810 

-•802 

— 

•008 

- -001 

1 54 

17 

8 

30 

0 

45 

0 

46 

- 1 

- 2 

-•743 

-•764 

-b 

•021 

-b -030 

1 54 

11 

8 

0 

0 

42 

0 

40 

+ 2 

+ 2 

-•706 

-•714 

-b 

•008 

+ 017 

54 

5 

7 

0 

0 

37 

0 

36 

+ 1 

+ 2 

-•639 

-•648 

-b 

•009 

+ •017 

' 53 

59 

7 

0 

0 

37 

0 

33 

■f4 

+ 2 

-•546 : 

i --564 

-b 

•018 

+ ^029 

53 

55 

7 

0 

0 

37 

0 

32 

+ 5 

4- 5 

-•500 1 

1 --501 

Hh 

•001 

•000 

i 53 

50 

7 

0 

0 

37 

0 

34 

+ 3 

+ 5 

-•416 

-•424 

-b 

•008 

f -006 

: 53 

44 

8 

30 

0 

45 

0 

39 

-hO 

+10 

- 361 

-•342 

— 

•019 

- 024 

1 53 

38 

8 

30 

0 

45 

0 

44 

+ 1 

+ 4 

-•318 

-•277 

— 

•041 

- -047 

1 53 

32 

9 

0 

0 

48 

0 

52 

-4 

0 

-•252 

—229 

— 

.023 

- -030 

; 53 

26 

10 

0 

0 

53 

0 

59 

-6 

- 2 

-•183 

-193 

-b 

•010 

+ -004 

1 53 

20 

12 

0 

1 

4 

1 

8 

-.4 

0 

-•161 

-•166 

-b 

•006 

- -002 

1 53 

14 

13 

30 

1 

12 

1 

16 

- 4 

0 

-•142 1 

-•145 

+ 

•oa3 

. - -003 

! 53 

8 

16 

0 

1 

26 

1 

25 

+ 1 

+ 5 

1 

-128 



1 • * 

53 

2 

18 

0 

1 

38 

1 

34 

+ 4 

+ 8 

1 -101 

-115 

-b 

•014 

+ -009 

j 52 

56 

18 

0 

1 

38 

1 

43 

- 5 

- 1 

-•099 

-•104 

+ 

•005 

•000 

I 52 

50 

20 

0 

p 

49 

1 

52 

- 8 

+ 6 

! -*092 

-•095 

+ 

•003 

- -001 

! 52 

44 

22 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

-1 

+ 3 j 

I --070 , 

-•087 i 

1 -b 

•017 

+ -013 

i 52 

38 

24 

0 

2 

14 

2 

11 

-b 3 

■+ 7 ! 

-•060 

-081 

' -b 

•021 

+ -017 

52 

32 

25 

0 

2 

20 

2 

20 

0 

- 1 1 

-047 

-075 

-b 

•028 

+ -024 

52 

25 

26 

0 

2 

27 

2 

32 

-5 

-38 

-036 

-069 

“b 

•033 

+ 030 




Pit)bablo error . 

• • 

• • 

=fc2''39 

±5'-77 

! 

•• 

±•0986 

±1169 









870 ME. G. A. SCHOTT ON THB REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF LIGHT, 

Glcm in Water (31, p. 184). 

^ = 1-115, A = -000, B = -0020, F — -00107, E = + -0390, € = + -02078. 


<1- 

/J- 

w 

observed. 

w 

oalcnlated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

observed. 

5 

oal- 

onlated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

0 

49 

i 

0 

0 

21 

30 

0 

1 

58 

o 

1 

61 

+ 7 

+ 5 

•881 

•851 

+ -030 

-f *044 

48 

48 

17 

0 

1 

32 

1 

33 

- 1 

0 

•823 

•818 

+ -005 

+ -029 

48 

36 

14 

0 

1 

15 

1 

16 

- 1 

0 

•791 

•769 

+ -022 

-f •046 

48 

24 

12 

0 

1 

4 

1 

3 

+ 1 

+ 2 

•705 

•686 

+ -019 

+ -040 

48 

18 

11 

0 

0 

58 

0 

68 

0 

+ 1 

•639 

•642 

- -003 

4- *026 

48 

12 

10 

15 

0 

54 

0 

55 

- 1 

0 

•556 

•582 

- 026 

+ 008 

48 

6 

8 

0 

0 

42 

0 

64 

-12 

-11* 

•493 

•614 

- 021 

4 *016 

48 

0 

10 

0 

0 

53 

0 

64 

- 1 

- 2 

•470 

•446 

-h 024 1 

4 -045 

47 

54 

11 

30 

1 

1 

0 

59 

+ 2 

+ 2 

•393 

•382 

+ -Oil 

4- *026 

47 

48 

12 

30 

1 

7 

1 

4 

+ 3 

+ 4 

•292 

*327 

-- ‘OSS 

-026 

47 

86 

16 

30 

1 

29 

1 

18 

+ 11 

+ 12 

•238 

•243 

- -005 

- *001 

47 

24 

18 

30 

1 

41 

1 

34 

+ 7 

+ 5 

•186 

•189 

- *003 

4 -000 

47 

12 

21 

30 

1 

58 

1 

56 

+ 2 

+ 5 

•182 

•152 

+ -0.30 

4 -028 

47 

6 

22 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 1 

- 5 

•158 

•139 

-f -019 

4 021 

46 

48 

25 

0 

2 

20 

2 

33 

-13 

-13 

•146 

•108 

4- *038 

4 ‘035 




Probable error . 

. . 

. . 

d=4'-19 

±4'-23 

• • 


±*0155 

±•0202 




.. 


_ 




__ _ 

. 

— 


... 


• Recalcalated, Jamin has +6'. 


Glass in Ferric Chloride ^ (31, p. 185). 

/It = 1-091; A = + -0200, B =-00080, F= + -000104, E= +-0278; c= + '01355. 




V 

observed. 

nr 

calculated. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

. \ 

observed. 

cal¬ 

culated. 

Diffei- 

encc. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Cauchy. 

o 

48 

40 

o 

22 

1 

15 

o 

2 

3 

— 

o 

2 

6 

t 

- 3 


13 

•910 

•914 


•OCH 

± 

•015 

48 

25 

22 

.30 

2 

5 

1 

40 

±25 

± 

18 

898 

•89 i 

± 

•004 

± 

•fX)4 

48 

17 

17 

30 

1 

35 

1 

26 

+ 9 

± 

1 

•877 

•876 

± 

•001 

± 

•002 

48 

2 

11 

10 

0 

69 

1 

0 

- 1 

± 

4 

841 

•829 

± 

*012 

± 

•on 

47 

50 

10 

30 

0 

56 

0 

45 

+11 

± 

5 

•753 

•759 

— 

006 

— 

010 

47 

14 

1 

15 

0 

39 

0 

38 

+1 


6 

•700 

•704 

— 

•004 


•003 

47 

39 

6 

30 

0 

34 

0 

36 

- 1 

— 

7 

*646 

*644 

± 

•002 


•003 

47 

32 

6 

20 

0 

33 

0 

34 

1 


5 

•535 

•537 

— 

•002 

± 

•001 

47 

30 

6 

30 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 


0 

•500 

•505 


•005 


•000 

47 

27 

7 

36 

0 

40 

0 

36 

± 4 

± 

5 

•460 

•455 

± 

•005 

± 

•on 

47 

20 

7 

55 

0 

42 

0 

42 

0 

■f 

3 

•351 

•350 

± 

•001 

± 

•008 

47 

11 

9 

20 

0 

49 

0 

54 

- 5 


0 

•239 

•253 


•014 

— 

•007 

47 

4 

10 

0 

0 

53 

1 

5 

-12 

_ 

6 

•210 

•203 

± 

•007 

± 

•013 

46 

47 

15 

0 

1 

21 

1 

33 

-12 

— 

5 

•141 

•133 

± 

•008 

± 

•012 

46 

35 

20 

0 

1 

49 

1 

54 

- 5 

± 

2 

•111 

•106 

± 

•006 


•003 

46 

25 

24 

30 

2 

17 

2 

12 

± 6 

±22 

•091 

*090 

± 

•001 


•004 

46 

16 

28 

15 

2 

41 

2 

28 

±13 

+ 20 

•082 

•079 

± 

•003 

± 

•006 

46 

3 

34 

22 

3 

25 

2 

60 

±36 

±41 

064 

•068 

— 

•004 

— 

•008 

45 

30 

37 
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•• 
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G. A. SOHdTT ON tHB EBPLEOTION AND EEFRAC3TION OP LIGHT. 871 


§ 0. Kv&z Poggeftdorfl^ Annaien/ Band 108, p. 588). 


Olass in Air. 

ft =s 1*5063 ; A = -000, B = *0085, F = - *00016, E = + *074 ; e =s *0865. 
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CO 
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•• 
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872 mb. 6. A. BOHOTT ON THU RIPLBOTION AND BBFEAOTION OF WGNf; 
§ 10. Quikoee (' Poggendorff, Annalfn/ Band 128). 


Flint-glass in Air (128, p. 367). 

/i. =: 1-6160; A = — *0625, B = -00533, F *= — -00070, E s= + *0562 ; € s= +*0290, 

fi' - 1-609. 
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Probable error . 

• • 


±16'92 

=b2ri9 

•• 

•• 

±•001.53 

4=‘00192 


♦' Recalculated ; Quincke has + 16 , which is obviooBlj wrong. 

] hare given ^ in fractions of as in the previous experiments; Quincke himself gives it in 
fnu^tions of 

fi is the value of /i Quincke finds it necessary to use for calculating his experiments by Cauchy’s 
formula, in order to obtain any satisfactory agreement with that formula whatevei'. 







HO. A. SOHOfT OK fmt EEHrSCTXOK AKO BE7BACT10K OP LIOHT. 873 


Air in Flint-glass (128, p. 868), 

/i = 0-6188 ; A s: + -0667, B = *0050, F == + *00144, E =r - *0861 ; c = - -OSOS. 
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Probable error . 

• • 

• • 

±38'C4 

±4r-24 

1 

•• 
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Flint-glass in Water (128, p. 372). 

fx = 1-2096; A = + *1667, B = *0120, F = + *0127, E = + -0737 ; e = + -041, 

fi = 1-2312. 
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Probable error . , 

• • 
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MDOCOXCIV.—A. 














874 ME. a k. SOHOTT ON THE EBFLlOTiOW A!ffD EEFBAOTIOM OF MOH®. 


Water in Fliirtt-glass (128, p. 873). 

fi = 0-8267 ; A = - ' 20 . B = - 0100 , F = - - 0128 , E = - *0751; e = — -052. 
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Probable error. . 

• * 


±20'-28 

=fc20'-90 

•• 

•• 

±0.383 

±0516 


Grown-glasa in Air (128, p. 375). 

II - 1-5149; A = - -0300, B = -00040, F = ~ -00283, E = + -0113; €= + 00502, 

/x'= 1-510. 
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Probable error , 
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^ Recalonlatod. 










ME. O. A. S&rnn on the REH^CTIOH jUTH BKFBAETIOH of ZilHHf. 


Atr in Croum^glms (128, p. 376). 

IJ. = 0*6601; A = - *0667, B = *00111, F = - *00583, E = - *0250; € = - 0173. 
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§11. Discussion of the Preceding Experiments. 
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The glass (I,) is Jamin’s, (II.) is Kcbz’ ; the others are Qudtckb’s. 
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The expresfiioiis tor A, B, D, E are given on p. 856* Considering the values of a, 
B — c, a, j, given on the same page, we see that a, o do not change when the 
two media on either side of the variable layer are interchanged, b — c merely 
changes sign, and J does the same—this is evident from the physical meaning of j; 
we have to take an element P and another element Q, form the expression 

S 3 

3 ^ ’ multiply by the product of the elements, and then sum, first, for all 

elements Q on that side of P from which the light comes, and, lastly, for all the 
elements P of the film; calling the result j, j', according as the light comes from one 
or the other side of the layer, clearly in forming the sum J + j' we must sum 

for all elements Q and for all elements P, hence J + j' vanishes, since the 

fiqT /Ap 

two elements of the integral for any two points P, Q destroy each other. 

An inspection of the values of A, B shows that they should have the same values, 
whether the light comes from one side or the other—provided, of course, the layer 
remains the same. 

As for D, E •— D becomes + 2/*! E becomes 


4. . _ . 

It has already been stated that B, E are not independent constants; by theory we 
have B = • E®. 

A comparison of the values of B and /*E®, as given in the table, p. 876, shows that 
this last condition is, with few exceptions, very nearly fulfilled. The chief exception 
is in the case of esseuoe of lavender, where B is *000027, whilst /xE* is *000065, but 
this is sufficiently accounted for by the smallness of B, and the consequent smallness 
of nr and which makes a small error in the determination of )8 important relatively 
to the magnitude of B. The large differences in the last four pairs in the table on 
p. 876 may be due to terms of the third order in E, but these sets of experiments are 
not very accurate, the contact of liquids and solids being irregular in character. Of 
the two constants, E is determinable with much the greater accuracy, since the 
variations from Fbesnkl’s formula, which are given by all the constants = zero, are 
much greater for the phases than for the intensities, but it is not easy to say what 
weight shotdd be attached to each determination. I myself should prefer to rely 
solely on the value of E, and thence calculate B; this will not very much alter the 

the values of —• This is 
cos® (to - q) 

confirmed by the experiments of Kurz on flint-glass in air (p. 871), where Fresnel’s 
formula is seen to give nearly as good a representation of the intensities as the 
theoretical formula and that of Caxtchy. 


values of tan® m, which ai*e chiefly determined hy 
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The only experimeats bearing on the rslations betw^een the constants for refieotton 
from either of several pairs of media are those of Quinckb for flint-glass—air, flint- 
glass—water, and crown-glass—air. These experiments are very irregular, as shown 
by the very large “ probable errors ” occurring in all except the first. Quinckb 
himself admits that he could not attain to the accuracy of Jamin and even of KuBZ, 
and, as already stated, in order to make Cauchy’s formulae fit at all, he has to use a 
different value of /n from tliat which is determined in the ordinary way. For 
instance, for flint-glass—air he uses 1'609 in place of 1'6160, for flint-glass—water 
1*2312 in place of 1*2096, and for crown-glass—air 1*510 instead of 1*515. He gives 
several other sets of experiments in addition to these, but they consist of few 
observations and are very much more unreliable still. 

As stated above (p. 877) A, B should be the same for the two sets of experiments 
on each pair. In the case of A this is certainly not true. For flint-glass—air and 
flint-glass—water they are of opposite sign. The determination of A depends almost 
entirely on the extreme terms of the series of observations, for it is multiplied by 
cos (4 -f- ij), which is very small for the middle terms. Now the extreme observations 
in these experiments of Quincke’s show very large errors indeed, in some cases of 
more than a degree in m, and are not to be much relied upon. The entire extinction 
of A would not make a difference of more than a few minutes, and if we decide to 
retain it, little stress can be laid on its not satisfying the theoi*etical conditions.* 

■ The case of B and E is much more important, as the deviations from Fbesneu’s 
formulse depend on them to a first approximation. 


* On the Accuracy with which the Constants are determined. 
The expreBsions on p. 860 give 


UW __ S!ll to Pim COB to 


dA 

aF = 


2 COB® (to — tj) 
sin® S 

aE 


fiin-'to COBtn 


cos- NT, 

_ sin 2fy 
" 2E 


a*r _ 8in®4 ooB 4 cos 
aB 2 cos^ (to — i|) 


cos® NT . coi or, 


Let us cousidor the effect of small errors of 10' in w, and of in g, say for a glass such as that used 
by Kurz (p. 871) at an angle of incidence of 60®. For this angle w is about 4'^, S is about i JX or ISC’. 
We find 


.lOK a^r 

3a3b 


■915, = - M?, ^ 

aF ' aE 


-5-85, 


dw, being measured in radians. 

The circular iiieasurc of dv — 10' — is ■0029, that of do — '010 of 5 or T 8 ' — is -0200. 

la 

Thus, 
and 


Thus, 


dw = 10 ' cculd bo produced by dA =: '023, or by dB = *003*2, 

dB =!= t of could be produced by dF as — *030, or by dE = *0085. 
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The vala6s of B, £ for the three pairs^ are 


Befleotion from flint-glass in air 

B =s -00538, 

E = -f -0562, /ijE = 

-f -0908 

99 

„ air in flint-glass 

•0050, 

- -0861, 

- -0861 

99 

„ flint-glass in water 

-0120, 

-1- -0787, 

4- -1186 

99 

„ water in flint-glass 

•0100, 

- -0751, 

— -1004 

99 

„ crown-glass in air 

. 00040, 

-f -0118, 

4 -0171 

99 

„ air in crown-glass 

•00111 

- *0250, 

- 0250 


Here /tj, of course, is the absolute refractive index of the second medium. It will 
be seen that the relations B := B' and /ajE = •— are satisfied with fair accuracy 
for the first two pairs, whilst for the third they are only of the same order of 
magnitude. 

According to Cauchy and Jamin the eUipticities c, e’ in such cases ought to 
satisfy the relation — e'/c =These ratios — e'/e are 1741, 1’244, and 
3'446 instead of 1'616, l'2i0, and 1‘515, and the agreement is less than for our 
theoretical formula. 

% 

Of course it has throughout been assumed that the nature of the film of transition 
is the same in both sets of experiments. The outstanding difference from agreement 
may possibly be due to a change in the film. Drude (‘ Wied. Ann.,’ 38, p. 35) by 
observations on cleavage faces of calc-spar has shown that there is in that case a 
gradual change in the elliptic polarization during exposure, so that part of the effect 
at least must be ascribed to condensed air or dust, and it is quite possible that such 
a layer would be affected by atmospheric conditions. 

Without some assumption as to the law of variation of refractive index in the 
layer, there is no relation between the constants for sets of media other than 
those given above. Theoretically Cauchy’s constant Cij for reflection from medium 

(1) in medium (2) should satisfy the equation -f -f- — z= 0, but this is very 

fh ^^2 fh 


an<l 


A is determined with an accuracy only about { that of B, 


F 


» 


IT 






I 


E. 


In the cxperimentB (»f Kuuz just quoted, the “ probable error’* of w is about 35', that of ^about OOCO 
of Hence, in this caBe the accuracy for B is only about '0021/ 0112, or that of E. 

But in most cases the disparity ifi not so great. 

The last constant P ifl of the second order in and in most cases is only from xuVoth to^th of E ; 

the exceptions being fluorspar—air of lavender—air and flint glass—water and crown-glass 

—air, I —In the case of essence of lavender E is very small. The last four pairs involve the most 
inaccurate measurements of all those considered. The effect of F is to make the polarizing angle differ 

from BitEWStEB’s angle by an amount 2 F radius or P degrees; this for realgar is about 1°, for 

flint-glass—water about for most other substances unlikely that the polarizing 

aujgle can be determined with an aocnraoy of 1 minute of arc, it is clear that P is known only roughly. 
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far from being the case. In so far as no such relation exists for our theory, it has the 
advantage over Cauchy’s. 

Let us now consider the values of D, E in greater detail; by p. 836 the values of 
these constants are, leaving out of account terms in {2ird/\)\ 


D =: 2/10. 


Ml® - M<p® 


27rd 

IT 


E = 



M o® - Ml® + ^/*oW . S'B-rf 
«i® “"Mo* ^ 




where A, G are the mean values of /x®, -5 for the variable layer respectively. 


We have 

A — Mo® — Ml* + «MoVi* = 5 ‘ fjj (/^ 



_ ^j^M “ vanishes, when m — Mi o’* Mo course values of m < + 1 do 

not occur), it has an algebraic minimum — (mi — Mo)* 1’^® value of m — ■v/(Mi/^o)» 
is negative for values of /x between mo mi» positive for values either less or 
greater than both mo 3'J^d /xj. 

Hence if fi for the variable layer lie between and /xj, a — /x^® — /xj® -f Gmo®Mx* 
is certainly negative, if outside those limits, certainly positive. In any other case 
nothing can be said d priori as to its sign, unless indeed the law of variation of m in 
the variable layer be given. 

If then M lie between mo and /xj, E will be positive or negative—and the same will 
be the character of the reflection in Jamin’s sense—according as the first medium is 
the more refractive or the less. And the reverse holds when m is outside the given 
limits. 

Now Jamin’s and the other experiments show that the reflection is in most cases 
(but not in all) positive or negative according as Mi/Mo i® greater or less than 1'46. 
In these cases, we are at liberty to suppose that for positive reflection, that b, 
when Mi/Mo ^ I'iG, M 1®^^ i'l^® < mi» and that for negative reflection, when 

Mi/mo < (but > 1) M ioi* the film > mi* This shows that when the second 
medium is air (as is tacitly assumed by Jamin, otherwise the critical value might be 
different), the refractive index of the films is, for some parts at least, > 1’46, and 
less than 2‘5 or so, or perhaps we ought more properly to say that the average 
refractive index is between those limits. Kundt has shown that the refractive 
index of colcothar, or red oxide of iron, which is a common polishing material, is 
about 2'G6; that of chalk, I suppose, would be of the same order of magnitude as 
for calc-spar and arragonite, that is, about 1*5—1*6. A glass surface, with lumps 
of such polishing material embedded in it, might be expected to behave as if coated 
with a film of average refractive index between 1*5 and 2'5, and thus certainly give 
positive reflection. Of course it has not been proved that m for every part of the 
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filiB mnflt lie lietween tibe above HetiH this k only a sufficient, not a neoessary 
condition. 

Tbene is anotber point to be oonsideied, the mai^tude of 2vdl\. It was shown 
(p. 857) that if 2ird/k be less than the reciprocal of the greatest value of ft for tire film, 




ft max. 


a» 


the expressions found will be conveigent. It follows that | D | < 

I jg I ^ . A+/*o*/*i*^'^0*i* 1 *^) , 

' ' ft max, /*i*^/%* 

These are the limits which the absolute values of D, E must not exceed. Consider, 
for instance, the case of water-flint-glass,for which ftiS=r336,fio=r616, | E | = '075. 

If ft lies between ft^ and then ft max. =: fi^rsz 1'616; the greatest nummcal 
value of A — fto® ■— ftj® -4- QftoVi* occurs for ft r= v^(ftofti) throughout, and is (ftj — ft,,)® 
(see p. 880) or (*28)®. The greatest value of fti® a is given by ft=fto and is therefore 
ft(,® — ftj®. Hence we must have 


, 2 X 1616 „ , 

I® 


^2x1-616 (28)» ^ -28 ^ 

1-616 ’ (1-616)3 _ (1.336)3 < ^ ^ 2-95 


190. 


If ft > ftg, ft max, = 2-67 (about the greatest value of ft known for a transparent 
substance), the maximum of fij®-' Ai8(2'67)®—'(1'336)®, that of A~fio®—fti®-j-G/ifl®fti® 


IS 


He„ce 


j. I 2 x 1-616 (2-67)» - (1-336)3 ^ 3-232 535 ^ . 

' 2 - 67 "“ ' ( 1 - 616 ) 3 ‘- ( 1 - 336)3 < 2-67 * 0 - 83 ”^ ’ 

„ I ^ 2 X 1-616 {(2-67)3 - (1-616)*} {(2-67)* - (1-336)*} ^ 3-232 4 52 x 5-35 
^ 2-67 ’ (2-67)*. {(1-616)*-(1-336)*} 2-67 ’ 7-13 x 0-83^ 


These expressions show that it is possible (or at least probable) to satisfy the 
conditions for convergence by conceivable values of ft for the layer. And since these 
upper limits for ID], | E | are much wider on the second supposition, and rather 
close to the actual values of ) D 1 ,* | E ( on the first supposition, there is a very 
distinct pi-esumption in favour of the second, namely, that the average value of [i for 
the variable layer is greater than 1*616 (and less than 2*67). Quincke does not state 
whether his reflecting surfaces were polished with ferric oxide or not, but this is a 
common enough material. Emery also has a higher refractive index than 1*616, 
BO also diamond dust, and some one of these would perhaps be used, chalk or silica 
being hardly hard enough for the purpose. 

* Tbs retardation of phase of Hght polarized in the plane of incidence is tan~^ (D oos %). Weakicks 
finds that this retardation is at most a few thonsandths of a wave-length, so that B is probably less than 
*01, and quite inoapahle of reasonably aoourate measaremcnt. 

MDCOOXCIV.—A. 5 U 
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It has already been pointed out (p. 858) that the above eupposition would gilro 
a value of d less than that for the red of the first order of thin plates, so that 
no colours of thin plates are to be expected. The constants A,., ., of course vary 
with the colour, but their effect, in any case, would not equal that due to variation of 
t'l, and therefore of cos (% + ij) and cos {(q — »i). 

[Owing to the secondary importance of the constants A, D, F, and the impossibility 
of measuring them accurately, it will be necessary to take account only of E in dis¬ 
cussing the limitations to which any law of variation of the refiractive index fi in the 
variable layer is subject. In any particular case, the law must be such as to make p.* 
continuous in value throughout the layer and equal to po* 
boundaries; and to give to E its experimental value by a sufficiently small choice of 
the thickness of d of the layer to ensure convergence of the series for the displacementa 
Besides, p® must nowhere be less than I, and nowhere greater than about 10, this last 
representing the greatest value of p® known to exist for a transparent substance. 

The law of variation must involve at least two disposable constants in addition 
to d. 

If the law is to be a general law, so as to include every known case, then it must 
be capable of making E positive and negative, corresponding to positive and negative 
reflection. That is, p® must be capable of maxima or minima. For example, the law 
of variation discussed by Lord Rayleigh (‘Proc. Lond. Math. Soc.,’ XL, p. 51) will 

not satisfy this condition. In this case,' we have p = , a? being the distance 

a 

from the first face of the variable layer ; this gives - = ^, E = |po ——~ , 

a fly Pi -f- Pg X 

which is always positive wdien the second medium is the more refractive. Hence, 
Lord Rayleigh’s law will only explain positive reflection. 

If the first medium have a refractive index 1, then p® must have a maximum to 
give negative reflection. 

If the second medium have a refractive index equal to the upper limit, that is 
3 or so, then p® must have a minimum in order to give negative reflection. 

In addition the general law must make E vanish, that is, pj® -p p^® =5 A + po®pi® G, 
when Pq = 1, Pi = or so, in order to explain Jamin’s results. 

It follows from Gladstone and Dale’s experiments, and others of the same kind, 
that the law of variation of p® may be of the same form as that of the density. The 
effect of capillary forces will be to make the density vary near the surface of a liquid, 
possibly also of a solid. A somewhat problematical investigation of the law of 
variation of the density in the transition film between-a liquid and its vapour is 
given by J. Clerk. Maxwell, in his article on Capillaiy Action, in the ‘ Encyclopssdia 
Britannica ’ (9th Ed.), which gives the density of the variable portion an exponential 
function of the distance from the surface. If such a law represent the actual 
circumstances, then: negative reflection must be ascribed to adventitious films of dust 
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or condensed gases. It is worth ftotiag that water, which gives strong negative 
reflection when its surfltoe is covered with grease to even a smali amount^ when 
perfectly clean shows hardly any elliptic polarization by I'eflection (Lord lU-YLBiaB,* 
EdNTQBirf). Again^ various specimens of glass, whose surfaces have been repeatedly 
cleaned by a method due to WEaNiOKX, of removing the polishing material by an 
adhesive coating of gelatine, show much greater positive reflection than when polished 
with oxide of iron or oxide of tin (Wbrnicke, ‘ Wied. Ann,’ 30, p. 402, and K. E. F. 
Schmidt, ‘ Wied. Ann.,’ 5X, p. 417, and -52, p. 75). It is clear that the effect of a 
highly refractive surface film, either of grease or of polishing material, is to produce 
negative reflection which is superimposed on the effect duo to a gradual transition 
between the ether inside a body and that outside. This latter we should expect 
to depend on the same causes that produce dispersion and absorption (Schhidt, 
loc. cit, p. 89). Dispersion is taken account of through the refractive index. The 
absorption effect can be conveniently treated by supposing the refractive index every¬ 
where complex of the form /t (1 +1*)- The distance in which, by absorption, the 
amplitude is reduced to 1/c of its original value is X/2ff/ic. In a metal this distance 
may be as little as -nfeoth of a wave-length, in a very transparent substance such as 
glass it may be as much as 100,000 wave-lengths. These values would give 
e s= about 100, about r, tiol».6bo respectively. In the one case c is large, in the other 
it is very small compared with 2irdf\, which must be less than In considering 
such substances as glass, we may take account of quantities of order c, but may 
neglect all of higher order. 

The effect of absorption on the values of A, B, F, is of order €. 2wd/X, and may be 
neglected. The effect on D, E is of order c. 

'The new value of E is 

- _ + 2 (e^ - e,). 

where €q, Cj are the values of c for the first and second medium respectively. No 
term of order e due to the film itself occurs. Hence any small degree of opacity in 
the film changes the retardation of phase, if at all, by a whole number of wave¬ 
lengths. Wernicke (‘Wied. Ann.,’ 51, p. 449) finds that whilst there is normally a 
retardation of phase of ^ wave-length, when light is reflected perpendicularly in glass 
from an opaque layer of silver closely adhering to the glass, yet the presence of a trace 
of dust or air between glass and silver suffices to produce instead an acceleration of 
phase I wave-length. 

If the more refractive medium be also the more absorptive, as is generally the case, 
absorption increases positive reflection (since cj > Cq) ; and of two substances having 
the same refracWe index, the more absorptive will show greater positive (or less 

• ‘ Phil. Ma«.’(5), 33, p. L 
f ‘ WIB0. Ann.,’ 46, p. 152 
5 D 2 
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negative) reflection, when thej are placed in contact with the same third sufastanee. 
This agrees with the conclusion arrived at bj Sohuukt {loc, dt,), from his expmiments 
on various crown and flint-glasses.—July 20.] 

The above experiments are sufficient to test the accuracy of the theory, whidh 
merely assumes the existence of a film of transition, witbout entering into the questioa 
of its origin and constancy; whether it be due to a surface property of the medium— 
a kind of capillary effect—or merely to an adventitious film of dust or of polishing 
powder, is of no consequence as far as the theory is concerned, its existence is 
the crucial hyjwthesis, and of that existence there can be no doubt. The theory does 
however point to the idea that the film may be, in part at least, of adventitious 
origin. 

This is confirmed by the experiments of Deitde already mentioned, and those 
of Lord Rayleigh on the reflection from pure water surfaces (‘B. A. Repts.,' 1891, 
p. 563), who finds that perfectly clean water reflects only Yiho perpendicularly 
polarized light found by Jamin, so that its ellipticity is only about of Jamin’s 
value. The darkness of the band observed in the analyser at the polarizing angle was 
disturbed by a small trace of olive oU applied to the surface and producing a thin film. 

§ 12. Conclusion. 

We may sum up the results of the preceding discussion as follows :— 

(1.) A rigid elastic solid theory, proceeding on the assumption that the velocity of 
the pressural-wave is much greater than that of the light-wave, will not explain the 
experimental results, whatever be the refractive index for the pressural-wave. 

(2.) Lord Kelvin’s contractile ether theory and the electromagnetic theoiy in 
Hebtz’s form, lead to the same equations, containing three independent constants (of 
which two have little effect, except at a distance from the polarizing angle); and these 
equations agree with the experiment rather better than Cauchy’s empirical formulae 
containing, as used by Jxmin, one constant, e, and as used by Quincke, two con¬ 
stants, e and /a'. At a distance from the polarizing angle Fbesnel’s expression for 
the intensity is sufficient. 

(3.) Whilst Ca-UCHy’s' constants, e, have been fotmd not to satisfy the theoretical 
conditions assigned by Jamin (so that Cauchy’s formula must be regarded as an 
empirical one), the constants of the above theoretical formulm satisfy the conditions 
theoretically deduced, as nearly as is to be expected, considering that the whole effect 
under discussion is itself but a small correction. 

This last conclusion as to the possibility of a theoretical explanation of the 
phenomena of reflection based on the existence of a film of transition is at variance 
with the result arrived at by M. H. Bouassb from a critical examination of the 
theories so far proposed. (See his paper in the * Annales de Chimie et Physique ’ for 
February, 1893, p. 145.) 
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Diagram of the difference of phaao of the components of Light reflected in Air from Diamond 

(according to Jamin’s experiments). 

The black line is the theoretical phase curve; the crosses represent Jahin’s experimental results. 



Diagram of ratio of intensities of Light reflected in Air from Diamond (according to Jamin’s 

experiments). 

The black line is the theoretical curve; the crosses show JamiN’s experimental results. 
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The most difficult operations in connection with the investigation of the optical 
properties of the cr}'8tals of artificially-prepared substances, which are usually 
endowed with a much lower degree of hardness than the crystals of naturally-occurring 
minerals, are those which involve the preparation of the necessary section-plates and 
prisms. It is of primary importance that the plates should be truly parallel to the 
desired plane, or perpendicular to the desired direction in the crystal, and that they 
should possess plane surfaces truly parallel to each other. The prisms should likewise 
possess two plane surfaces, inclined to each other at an angle which may not usually 
exceed 70°, and whose edge of intersection is always required to be parallel to a given 
direction in the crystal; moreover, the two surfaces may with advantage be sym¬ 
metrical to, or one of them parallel with, a given plane in the crystal It is not too 
much to say that the accuracy of the determinations of the optical constants of 
ciystals depends fundamentally upon the degree of precision with which these 
requirements are attained. 

The preparation of section-plates and prisms of these relatively soft and fiiable 
or}'stals, when, as happens in the large majority of cases, the crystals do not exhibit 
the desired planes, or do not present them sufficiently prominently developed to 
enable them to be utilised as plates and prisms, must of necessity be carried out by 
grinding. In very few cases, indeed, are the crystds of artificial preparations 
endowed with sufficient hardness to withstand a preliminary cutting, by means of an 
extremely fine fretsaw, or thin wire lubricated with oil or a solvent for the crystal¬ 
lised substance. The crystals usually require delicate handling, their relative softness 
or brittleness, together with the development of cleavage, rendering them particularly 
liable to fracture and spEtting. Moreover, owing to their greater freedom from 
distortion, striation, and facial curvature, the smaller crystals are always to be 
prrferred for the purposes of accurate investigations, and the preparation of sections 
and prisms from small crystals must necessarily be carried out entirely by grinding. 

19.12.94 
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The first surface of a section-plate is usually ground by holding the crystal fimly 
between the finger and thumb, and moving it gently to and fro over the surface of a 
finely-ground and sUghtly-oonvex glass plate, employing as lubricant either oil or a 
slow solvent for the crystal, endeavouring to avoid movement of the wrist, which 
would cause the ground surface to be more or less convex. If the crystal is tolerably 
hard, and not brittle, a case which but rarely happens, a holder may, perhaps, be 
safely improvised out of the two halves of a split cork, but, in most cases, grinding 
between the finger and thumb has to be resorted to. Having thus ground one face, 
it is polished upon a piece of silk fabric, and tested as to its planeness, and whether 
it is approximately true to the desired direction by adjusting it upon the goniometer, 
observing the character of its reflection of the signal of the coHimator, and actually 
measuring at least two angles which it makes with developed feces of the crystal. If 
the results are not satisfactory, grinding must be resumed and continued until upon 
similarly testing the indications are satisfactory. A second face is then to be ground 
parallel to it in a similar manner, until a plate is obtained sufficiently but not too 
thin to exhibit (in the polariscope of the axial angle goniometer, which is to be 
employed for measuring the separation of the optic axes, supposing the crystal to be 
biaxial) the interference figures with inner rings of very small size, when the hyper¬ 
bolic brushes, whose separation is to be measured, aio best defined. Before grinding 
the second face it is usually found most convenient to mount the crystal by the first 
ground surface upon a small glass plate by means of Canada balsam. The plate is 
more easily held during the grinding, the chance of breaking is diminished, and, if 
the crystal is strongly doubly-refracting so that a very thin section is required, 
approximate parallelism is more easily attained. When the crystals are not very 
small, the second surface may be ground more truly parallel to the first by employing 
the small apparatus made by Fuess, of Berlin. The crystal is cemented by its first- 
ground face upon one end of a closed white metal cylinder, two and a-half inches 
long, and a little over an inch in diameter, the ends of which are plane and fixed as 
nearly as possible perpendicularly to the axis. The cylinder slides vertically, with 
the crystal downwards, in an outer tube of brass from the lower end of which radiate 
horizontally three arms carrying leveDing screws with fine threads; these are 
adjusted, by use of a graduated wedge, so that the ends of the arms are at the same 
height above the surface of the grinding-plate, when the cylinder will be perpen¬ 
dicular to the latter. By moving the apparatus to and fro over the lubricated 
giinding-plate, exerting at the same time a gentle pressure upon the cylinder, a 
second surface of the crystal is ground parallel to the first. This mode of grmding 
the second surface is not found convenient in the case of small crystals. 

The grinding of the first face of a prism from a small artificial crystal is carried out 
by hand in the same manner as the first surface of a section-plate. The second face 
is naturally more difficult to obtain true to the desired direction; it is usually, also, 
accomplished by hand. 
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It will be eviflent that tbia mode of procedure can, at the best, only furnish 
plates and prisms whose surfaces are approximately plane and true to the desired 
directions. For the difficulty must at once bo apparent of holding a small crystal, 
perhaps only one or two millimetres in its longest dimension, so that a certain plane, 
Judged by reference to the developed faces of the crystal, is parallel with the grinding 
plate. Moreover, even after long practice, it is impossible, other than exceptionally, 
to grind a truly plane surftce. The use of a very slightly convex grinding-plate 
helps but little to counteract the effect of an involuntary turn of the wrist. It is a 
most disagreeable, but frequently-recurring experience, to grind and polish, after con¬ 
siderable trouble, a smooth and apparently plane surface without accident from 
fracture, and then to find upon goniometrical examination that it is perhaps five or 
more degrees out of the desired direction. It also often happens that many houre 
are wasted by the fracture of crystal after crystal during the grinding. It will thus 
be seen that the preparation of a large number of sections and prisms by the cun'ent 
methotl, for the purposes of an extensive investigation, is attended by a prodigious 
amount of labour, and is a severe tax upon the patience of the investigator, while the 
results can rarely be more than approximate. 

The instrument now to be described is the result of an attempt to replace these 
wearying and approximate methods by a method of precision, which shall eliminate the 
fatigue of hand work, while assuring that the ground surface shall be truly plane and 
shall lie in the right direction. The attempt has met with success, and it is possible 
by the use of the instrument to grind and polish a truly plane surface in any direction 
in a crystal, so as to be true to that direction to within ten minutes of arc, an amount 
of possible error which would exercise no measurable influence upon the values of the 
optical constants. Moreover, this result may be achieved in a small fraction of the 
time hitherto required, and with only the very slightest risk of fracturing the crystal. 
An arrangement is also provided by which a second surface may be ground parallel, 
with a like degree of accuracy, to the first. It is also found easily possible, by the use 
of it, in cases where the double refraction is low, so that fairly thick sections are 
required to exhibit small rings in the interference figure, to grind and polish two paire 
of parallel faces, perpendicular to the first and second median lines respectively, upon 
the same crystal. It is likewise an easy matter, and can be made the usual couree 
of procedure in the case of biaxial crystals, whatever the amount of double refraction, 
provided the crystals are not too minute, to grind a pair of prisms in such directions 
upon the same crystal as will afford all three refractive indices. Indeed, when 
crystals of low double refraction and of three or more millimetres diameter are avail¬ 
able, it is not difficult to grind two section-plates and two prisms upon the same 
Cryst^, from which the whole of the optical constants may be obtained. The sections 
atid prisms furnished by the instrument possess the further advantage of being so 
highly polished as to enable them to be employed directly, without the intervention 
of cover glasses, for the purposes of the determinations of the optic axial angle and 

Mpcwxctv.— A, 5 X 
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the refractive indices, and the results obtained from them are no longer only ^ppnoxi- 
mate, but precise. 


Construction of the Instrument. 

A general view of the instrument and its principal accessories is given in fig. 1. 


Fig 1. 



It consists essentially of the following five parts :— 

1. A rotatable horizontal divided circle and fixed vernier. 

2. A suspended vertical axis, rotating with the circle and capable of vertical motion, 
caixying at the lower extremity the crystal and its means of adjustment. 

3. A rotatable grinding disc, whose surface is parallel to the circle and perpen¬ 
dicular to the suspended axis. 

4. A horizontal collimator and telescope, for goniometrically observing the crystal. 

5. An arrangement for wholly or partly relieving, or for increasiug, the pressure 
with which the crystal bears upon the grinding disc during grinding. 

Upon a circular solid metal base are erected three brass columns, which support a 
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atroBg tnebd eross-plate, triangular in shape with somewhat ooj^ve edges, repre¬ 
sented at a in the section given in fig. 2. In the centre of this plate, and forining 
part of the same casting, is carried the outer fixed cone h, in which the various 
movalfie axes are supported. The vernier jfiate, of silver, is fixed to a short arm 
8|Kringing ftmn between two of the main arms of the cross-plate. Within the outer 
fixed cone 6, a second one o is capable of rotation by means of a large ebonite milled 
disc d, which is firmly attached to it immediately below the termination of the fixed 
cone. Above, the upper flange of this movable cone is screwed to the circle e, bk> that 
rotation of the ebonite disc effects rotation of the circle. 


Fig. 2. 





The circle is fitted with a thick sUver tyre, upon which the gi-aduatious aro 
engraved. These read directly to half-degrees, and with the aid of the vernier to 
single minutes. Immediately below the circle the cone c is loosely encircled by a 
collar /, which can, when desired, be firmly fixed to it by means of a clamping screw 

5x2 
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, 9 , pro\Tided with milled head. The screw passttt through an arm radiating from the 
collar, and presses a small hiction brake against the flange of the oone c- The collar 
similarly toils off into an arm upon the other side of the centre; and this arm, to* 
gether with the collar, the cone c (when fixed to the latter), and all that moves with 
it, is capable of being slowly moved by means of a fine adjusting screw h, provided with 
milled head. The arm is always pressed e^jainst the end of the screw by a piston 
actuated by a strong spring confined in a cylinder closed at one end. The long 
cylindrical nut of the screw, and the cylinder containing the spring and piston, are 
arranged on opposite sides of the arm in the same straight line, and both are fixed to 
the cross-plate a. Rotation of the milled head in either direction consequently 
produces slow motion of the collar and circle, and all tliat moves with them. 

The angle of the conical bore of the fixed cone h, and of the exterior of c, is but 
slight, and the bore of a is made truly cylindrical. Within this cylindrical socket 
slides an axis % of gun-metal, independent rotatory motion being prevented by 
grooving "it longitudinally and fixing a corresponding metal rib upon the interior 
surface of c. Hence this axis always rotates with the circle, but is capable of free 
upward and downward motion. It is held in position at a convenient height by 
means of a pair of levers k, heavily weighted at the ends of the power arms; their 
fulcrum supports I are fixed upon the circle-plate, and their shorter curvet! arms 
press upwards against a split collar to, which is fixed to the axis by means of a 
square-headed tightening screw worked by a key. The counterpoises n are so 
adjusted that when the lever arms are approximately horizontal the whole weight of 
the axis i and all that it carries is nicely balanced, and the slightest touch of the 
levers is sufficient to cause up or down movement of the axis. The function of the 
axis i and the counterbalancing arrangement is to enable the pressure with which 
the crystal bears upon the grinding disc to be modified according to the strength of 
the crystal, and the mode of tising it will be hereafter described. 

It is found convenient to have an adjustable screw o, resembling an electrical binding 
screw in shape, without the lateral holes, slightly to the outside of the fulcrum of one 
of the levers ; the cylindrical nut in which the screw works is fixed to the circle-plate 
right under the long arm of the lever, so that the head of the screw may be made to 
support it at any convenient height. This lever is thus capable of free motion in the 
direction in which the counterpoise goes upwards, but it is prevented frem moving in 
the opposite direction. The other lever is not so restricted, but it is prevented from 
moving so that its weighted arm becomes inconveniently depressed, by means of a fixed 
elbow p. The ease with which the axis i slides in its socket may be modified by 
another split collar q, which encircles a flange (also split) standing up from the circle- 
plate and binds it more or less tightly to the axis according to the manner in which 
the square-headed tightening screw is arranged. The collar is made to loosen readily, 
upon retrocession of the screw, by connecting the two projecting ends through which 
the screw passes, by a strong spring bent closely upon itself. 
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gon-^aetwl »sis t is intenmUy the manner shown in %. 2, the bore 

bsmg faifly whje for the upper two-thirds of its length, but more constricted in its 
lowiM’: portion., in order to permit a central axis of steel r to slide in it freely but without 
lateral,|)lliy> independent rotation being likewise prevented by means of a groove and 
nh as in tlie case of the axis i. This inner steel axis carries at its lower extremity 
the crystal holder and the movements necessary for a<ljusting the crystal, and 
teiminates at the upper end in a rapid-threaded screw. By means of a milled head s 
and attached nut t, which latter passes through the cap u closing the bore of the gun- 
metal axis i, the steel axis and the crystal may be raised or lowered so as to remove 
or approach the latter firom or to the grinding plane. The emergent upper portion of 
the screw thread is protected by means of a tubular cap v, which screws down upon 
the milled head s. Over this oylindiical cap may be placed a short tube carrying 
above a brass cup, shown in fig. 1, which is intended for the reception of small shot or 
weights, whenever it is considered desirable to increase the pressure between the 
crystal and the grinding disc over and above that which can be effected by manipulation 
of the levers. 

The centering and adjusting apparatus carried at the lower end of the inner steel 
axis r consists of two centering motions, acting in directions at right angles to each 
other and actuated by milled-headed traversing screws, and two circular' adjusting 
motions of the type first employed by von Lang, actuated by tangent screws also 
arranged at right angles to each other. These movements are constructed rather 
more strongly than for ordinary goniometrical purposes. For centering, an arrangement 
has been adopted which has been employed for some time by the firm of Troughton and 
Simms for centering purposes, and which was used by them in the vertical circle 
goniometer described by Mieks.* This arrangement affords greater strength and is 
less liable to develop looseness than the usual rectangular form. The centering is 
attained by the relative movement of two circular discs w, x about each other, and of 
these two about a third y. The third disc y is rigidly fixed to the lower end of the 
steel axis r by means of the bridge z. The second disc x is pivoted to y at a point 
near the circumference, and the movement of x about y is limited by means of a pin 
screwed into x and passing through a curved slot, ooncentrio to the pivot, cut out of 
y, close contact of the two discs being maintained by means of a spring washer, 
pressed between the broad head of the pin and the disc y. The rotation of x about 
the pivot is effected by means of the upper milled-headed traversing screw, which is 
arranged along the diameter at right angles to that joining the pivot and the pin and 
passes under the bridge z. The end of the screw presses against a short upright 
fixed to the disc x and passing through a central hole in y, and the upright is main¬ 
tained pressed against the end of the screw during retrocession by a piston and spring 
arrangement w' similar to that employed in the fine adjustment of the circle. The 
lower disc w is made capable of rotation about the central disc as in a precisely similar 

* ' Mine^ogioftl Magazine,’ March, 1891, p. 214. 
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manner, by means of a milled head a?', but in a direction at right angles to that 
brought about by the movement of the upper screw. 

The adjusting movements y' and z are the usual pair of circular motions employed 
on the most accurate goniometers, brought about by endless screws and s^ments of 
wheels, arranged at right angles to each other. They aiNS constructed more strongly 
than usual, and particular care has been taken that the axes of the two movenmnts 
are as nearly as possible crossed at 90°. An innovation is introduced, however, 
in order to be able to adjust the crystal so that any desired direction in it may 
be exactly parallel to the grinding plane. This consists in graduating the move¬ 
ments. Upon one cheek of the guiding frame of each segment a silver plate of 
the same curvature is fixed, carrying engraved graduations reading to single degrees. 
The movable segment itself, actuated by the milled-headed tangent screw, carries at 
the centre of its arc, and brought out to the side flush with the scale, a silver 
indicator upon which a zero mark is engraved. The graduations and the zero mark 
are so fine that, with the aid of a pocket lens, ten minutes of rotation can with ease be 
accurately estimated. The scale graduations commence from the centre and extend 
for a little over 35° on each side. Hence, when the segments are in the normal 
position, their ends flush with those of the guiding frames, the indicators point to 0° ; 
the amount of movement of either segment, brought about by rotation of the 
corresponding tangent screw, on either side, is consequently at once given by the 
scale-reading to which the indicator carried by the moving segment points. 

In addition to this pair of circular adjusting movements whose planes are fixed at 
right angles to each other, another pair is provided in which the planes of cii-cular 
motion may be arranged at any desired angle to each other. This alternative 
adjusting arrangement is useful in certain rarer cases of crystals of monoclinic 
symmetry, in which faces are not developed which would lend themselves readily to 
the adjustment of the desired axis of optical elasticity by means of circular motions 
in planes at right angles, and also for use, if preferred, with triclinic ciystals. The 
same centering arrangement is employed. It is only necessary to remove the oi-dinary 
rectangular adjusting apparatus by taking out the four screws which fix its brackets 
to the lower of the three centering discs, by means of a convenient screw-driver 
supplied, and to replace it by the alternative apparatus, the screw-holes in whose 
brackets are likewise made to correspond exactly with the tapped holes of the disc. 
Fig. 3 represents it in position. The lower circular movement is made capable of 
rotation in a horizontal plane about the upper, and the amount of rotation is registered 
by a silver divided horizontal circle fixed to the upper segment, and four indicators 
arranged at 90° apart carried by a disc rigidly attaclied to the guiding arc of the 
lower segment and rotating in close contact with the circle. In order to afford room 
for the introduction of the two discs the upper segment is made of somewhat larger 
radius than in the ordinary adjusting apparatus. The cirele is divided, like the 
graduated arcs of the circular motions, into single degrees, and ten minutes can be 
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dwdUiy When aay of the mdiicating tnarks are brought opposite the zero 

of the cirote the tnovements are either parallel or crossed at 90°^, so that when the 
naovenoents are otherwise inclined the inclination is immediately given by the circle 
readuag indicated. The lower movement may be clamped to the upper one in any 
position by means of a double tightening screw, which fixes the indicating disc to the 
circle, and which csm be manipulated from either side by means of a key supplied. 


Pig. 3. 



The crystal is directly attached, by means of a readily fusible but quickly and 
rigidly setting wax, to a small holder consisting of a brass disc deeply cross-grooved 
cm the under side in order to prevent the slipping of the wax ; to the centre of the 
disc a short steel rod is attached, which slides easily in a hole bored in the centre of 
tibe under surface of the lowest segment of the adjusting apparatus, rotation being 
again prevented by grooving the rod and fixing a corresponding rib in the hole. 
Two such holders are provided, one whose disc has a diameter of f inch and another 
of inch, in order to suit smaller and larger crystals. The smaller one is seen in 
position in fig. 1, and the larger one lies on the circular base-board somewhat to the 
left. In addition to these, two special holders are provided, one of which permits of 
a certain amount of rotation of the crystal, in oider to be able to adjust any face 
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parallel to one of the tangent screws, and the othw, of more complicated iStmctUtiSi, 
is employed for the ptirpcMe of grinding a second surfiuie parallel to one already 
ground. These will be described at a later stage. 

The telescope and collimator are carried upon rigid supports which slide upon a 
circular guiding bed, whose centre of curvature lies on the vertical axis of the 
instrument. The use of three columns instead of four for the purpose of carrying 
the circle and suspended axis is of advantage, inasmuch as it enables nearly 120® of 
guiding bed for the optical tubes to be employed, and permits of arranging them in 
the same straight line so as to directly view the slit whenever desired. The sliding 
bases of the supports for the optical tubes are maintained firmly pressed against the 
circular steel guides by means of slightly curved springs placed between the edge of 
the latter on the inner side and the rabbet of each hiding base. Both telescope and 
collimator are capable of being adjusted to the same horisontal plane, perpendicular 
to the axis of rotation of the instrument, towards which also the optical tubes can be 
precisely directed. For this purpose the main outer tube of each cairies a collar, 
which is screwed to the stouter collar of the support by means of two adjusting 
screws arranged near the extremities of the vertical diameter; these enable the 
altitude to be slightly varied ; a third adjusting screw on one side at 90° from the 
others enables adjustment for azimuth to be effected. Both telescope and collimator 
are capable of sliding in the outer tube, so as to be approached nearer to or receded 
from the crystal; they may be fixed in any desired position by means of split rings 
tightened round the outer tube of each, which is also split for a short distance, by 
means of a tightening screw. The telescope is capable of accurate adjustment for 
parallel rays, the eyepiece being carried in an inner dmw'-tube; the cross wires are 
placed in a short tube forming a continuation of the latter, to which it is attached by 
means of a fine screw thread, which permits of the necessary focussing of the cross 
wires. By means of a split-ring collar furnished with clamping screw and canying a 
small projecting wedge which fits into a corresponding notch in the objective tube, the 
eyepiece may be fixed, after adjustment, so that the two clearly defined cross wires 
are respectively vertical and horizontal and a distant object is clearly focussed. In 
front of the objective a movable lens is carried, capable of rotation upon a pivot 
fixed to the objective frame, of such foons that when rotated into position the 
telescope is converted into a low-power microscope, the focus of which is occupied by 
the crystal, which is consequently well defined in the centre of the field. The 
collimator carries at the end of an inner draw-tube a slit of the form devised by 
W EBSKY, produced by employing portions of two circular metal discs as jaws instead 
of straight edges. This form of slit combines the advantages of a narrow central 
portion, which can be adjusted to a cross wire with the greatest accuracy, with 
wider ends which pass more igbt. The inner tube which carries the slit is provided, 
like the eyepiece tube, with a split-ring collar carrying a wedge whk^ fits into a 
notch in the Wider tube carrying the collimating lens, so that the slit may be fixed 
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K^ier adjustaaent to the focus of the }ens and to the vertical poBitiou. Both telescope 
aod collimator may he fixed at any angle to each other, in any position upon the 
oiioular giude, means of clamping screws passing through the rabbeted base of 
each support and actuated in each case by a short lever. 

The grinding plane consists of a circular disc of ground plate-glass, mounted in a 
strong supporting disc of brass with raised edges, bevelled upon the outsida Hie 
finely ground surface of the glass is made as truly plane as possible. The brass 
supporting disc is screwed beneath concentrically by three screws to a pulley firmly 
fixed to the stout axis of rotation; the latter projects a little above the upper, plane 
surface of the pulley, so as to fit tightly into a central hole bored in the under side 
of the brass supporting disc, which ensures the attainment of concentricity, and 
passes downwards into a rigid cylindrical bearing. The axis of rotation is carefully 
fixed truly perpendicular to the pulley and the grinding plane. The adjustment of 
the latter exactly perpendicular to the axis of rotation of the circle is provided for in 
the mode of supporting the cylindrical bearing. From the upper part of the bearing 
radiate three legs, terminating in strong levelling screws, which rest directly upon 
the metal base. The bearing itself passes down through a fairly wide hole in the 
base, which is raised somewhat from the supporting wooden base (intended for the 
reception of a protective glass shade when the instrument is not in use) and which is 
also somawiiat hollowed underneath to aflford room for the purpose; some little 
distance below the metal base the bearing cylinder terminates in a broad head, 
between which and the under surface of the base a strong spiral spring is confined, so 
tliat the ends of the three levelling screws are pulled tightly down upon the base. 
The axis of the grinding disc is prevented from rising in the cylindrical bore of the 
bearing by means of a suitable flange, and both the broad upper end of the bearing 
and the boss of the pulley which bears upon it are worked quite plane. A small 
quantity of lubricating oil can be introduced into the bore of the bearing by means 
of a small bent side tube which rises from it at a convenient angle. The grinding 
plane thus rotates without a trace of wobbling, and with a minimum of friction. 
The rotation is effected by means of the pulley seen to the right in fig. 1, whose 
diameter is about tbe same as that of the grinding disc. This pulley is mounted in a 
true bearing upon a stable fixed support, which raises it to the same height as the 
smaller pulley fixed to the brass disc which supports the grinding plate, and is 
provided with an ivory handle, fitted loosely upon a vertical rod furnished with suit¬ 
able head. In order to equalise the pressure on both sides of the axis of the grinding 
disc a third pulley, of the same size as that beneath the latter, is introduced to the 
left, similarly fitted to the large driving pulley, but without handle. The band of 
strong cat-gut crosses on each side of the central pulley, and provision is made for 
tightening it whenever necessary by making the support of the third pulley capable 
of a certain amount of sliding in a short slot in the metal base, rigid fixation in the 
desired position being effected by means of a strong broad-headed screw manipulated 
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from underneath the base. The rotation of the grmdmg disc is thus hmught about 
in a steady and almost frictionless manner upon turning the driving pulley by means 
of the handle. For each rotation of the driving pulley the grinding disc rotates 
twice, a gain of speed which is not too great to permit of careful watching of the 
progress of the grinding, and quite sufBcient to enable the grinding to be achieved as 
rapidly as possible without the crystal becoming unduly heated, whida, if it bad no 
injurious effect upon the crystal itself, would soften the wax in which it was held, 
and thus bring about movement of the crystal 

The surface of the grinding plane may, of course, be ground with any desired 
degree of fineness. It is a great advantage to have two such planes, the second one 
Ijeing fitted over the one just described in a manner which enables it to be readily 
removed and replaced as desired. The permanent one may then be ground so finely 
that it is all but perfectly transparent, and employed exclusively for giving a final 
polish to the surface of the crystal ground by the other plane; the latter may be 
relatively much rougher, a surface similar to that of the finer varieties of photographic 
focussing screens being suitable. This second prinding plane is seen reared up 
against the base to the right in fig. 1. It consists of a thick disc of plate glass, both 
surfaces of which are ground to a true plane, and are truly parallel to each other, the 
upper surface having the texture just indicated. It is slightly larger than the fixed 
disc, and is mounted in a narrow but strong brass frame whicli carries three small 
projecting pieces corresponding to a similar three projecting horizontally from the 
permanent brass disc which supports the polishing plane. Through a tapped hole in 
the centre of each projecting piece carried by the frame of the grinding disc is 
screwed a short screw ; when this disc is laid upon the polishing plane, glass to glass, 
the narrow metal frame of the grinding disc lying outside the circle of the polishing 
disc, the three screws are arranged to pass easily through three holes in the projecting 
pieces of the polishing disc. By means of three small milled nuts, seen lying near 
the grinding disc in fig. 1, the two discs can be rigidly fixed together. B«moval of 
the grinding disc can very rapidly be efteoted by placing a little glass crystal¬ 
lising dish partly under it, bringing each screw over the dish in turn, and with one 
finger giving a good twist to the little nut, when it almost immediately drops into 
the dish. 

After a few weeks' use the rough grinding plane becomes smoothed down and ceases 
to grind with its former rapidity. It will be observed that, for obvious reasons, the 
gi’inding table is so arranged that the grinding will occur somewhat near the circum¬ 
ference of the disc. By making use of the centering motions above the crystal, the 
position of the latter may be varied upon the grinding plate; as one part becomes 
smooth the other parts of greater and 1^ radius may be used. When the width of the 
smoothed annulus becomes inconvenient the plate may be re-ground in a very simple 
manner. In front pf the instrument in fig. 1, very slightly to the left, is seen a 
thick disc furnished with a central handle. The disc is one inch in diameter and its 
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sorfsod on the side hpon which the handle is not placed is made a true plane. A 
disc of the finest emery cloth is cemented to it by a thin film of any suitable liquid 
cement. The surface of the grinding disc is moistened with turpentine, and the 
little emery plane is moved to and fro diametrically over it; the surface thus ground 
bites better in grinding a'orystal and does not produce striae upon the crystal surface 
so much os when the grinding is done concentrically. 

The instrument is conveniently mounted upon a rigid rectangular box, which is 
best not quite so broad as the mahogany base-board, in order that the telescope may 
be at the height of the observer’s eye when seated, and that the eye may be 
conveniently approached quite close to the eyepiece. 

As the instrument is usually employed in a darkened room or at night a lamp is 
required. The table lamp, fitted mth the most recent rare-eaiih mantle and burner, 
and with an opal shade, supplied by the Incandescent Gas Light Company, is 
admirably adapted, especially when it is arranged to be able to lower the flame till it, 
is all but extinguished, and to instantly raise it again as often as may be desired by 
means of a lever-tap fitted with stop-pin, and fixed within reach under the table. 
An electric incandescent lamp manipulated by a table switch is equally suitable. 

In addition to the above table lamp a goniometer lamp is required. One which 
has been specially constructed to meet the requirements of goniometrical work is 
employed by the author. It is shown in the background in fig. 7 of the communica¬ 
tion concerning the new monochromatic light apparatus (p. 933). A mantle and burner 
with glass or mica chimney, similar to that of the table lamp, but fitted in addition 
with by-pass, are supported upon an arm capable of sliding upon a tall standard and of 
being fixed at any height by means of a clamping screw. The observer is shielded 
from the brilliant light by means of an enveloping copper cylinder supported in a 
ring, whose ann is likewise capable of sliding along and of being clamped to the 
standard, a counterpoise being provided to facilitate the sliding. A circular aperture, 
inch in diameter, is cut in the cylinder at a little more than one-third of its 
height. The slider which supports the cylinder is first adjusted so that the aperture 
is opposite the end of the collimator, and the slider which supports the lamp is then 
adjusted so that the brightest part of the mantle is opposite the centi’e of the 
aperture and the slit of the collimator, and in a continuation of the axial line of the 
latter. During the goniometrical operation of bringing an image of the slit, reflected 
from a crystal face, to the cross-wire of the telescope, the table light is switched off 
and the observer is shaded from stray light from the aperture of the copper cylinder 
by means of a screen enveloping the half of the instrument nearest the lamp, and 
which is pierced by a hole for the passage of the collimator. In order to read the 
vernier the table light is temporarily switched on; it is again turned down while 
bringing the next image to the cross-wire, and so on, the operations of switching on 
and off beii^ readily performed with one hand, while using the other in manipulating 
the instrument and recording the readings. When the goniometrical observations 
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(u-e concluded the taUe light is switched permanently on foi* the operation of 
grinding. 

Adjustment of the Instrmmnt, 

It will have been observed that every part of the instrument is provided with its 
owm means of adjustment, in order to be capable of accurately performing the duties 
relegated to it. 

The adjustment of the telescope exactly perpendicular to the vertical axis of 
rotation is performed in the usual manner, after clearly focussing a distant object, by 
so manipulating the two adjusting screws arranged in the vertical diameter of the 
collar that the images of the cross-wires reflected in succession firom the two surfaces 
of a small mirror silvered on both sides, and carried upon the crystal holder instead 
of a crystal, or from two brilliant parallel faces of an opaque crystal, can be made to 
coincide with the wires themselves as seen through the telescope. The telescope 
then requires to be further adjusted for azimuth; that is, its axis must be directed 
right at the axis of rotation, so as to intersect the latter. In order to effect this the 
crystal holder is replaced by the short pointed rod seen to the extreme left of the 
base-board in fig. 1. This is centred by use of the centering movements, so that 
when observed through the telescope, arranged as a microscope by addition of the 
movable lens, the point appears stationary upon rotating the axis. The lateral 
adjusting screw of the telescope collar is then so manipulated, if alteration is 
necessary, that the point occupies the centre of the field. 

The adjustment of the collimator is then readily effected by manipulating the screw 
of its collar so that the image of the slit, illuminated by the goniometer lamp, seen 
directly by arranging telescope and collimator in the same straight line, is clearly 
focussed, perfectly upright, and is bisected at its narrowest central point by the 
horizontal cross-wire. 

The adjustment of the grinding surface parallel to the plane of the axes of the 
telescope and collimator, and therefore perpendicular to the vertical axis of rotation, 
is achieved in the following manner. It is first ascertained that, for all positions of 
the collimator and telescope along the circular guiding bed, their plane remains 
perpendicular to the axis of rotation which carries the crystal. The telescope is then 
fixed at the extreme right of its guiding bed, almost touching the pillar, and the 
collimator brought to the nearest end of its guiding arc, the angle between the two 
optical tubes being thus about 120°. A glass cube or prism, of about 1 inch side, and 
of which two faces are ground quite plane, and are accurately inclined at 90°, is next 
required. By goniometrically testing a few glass models of cubes or prisms, or a 
number of rectangular reflecting prisms, one can usually be found which exhibits two 
faces inclined at 90° to within a very few minutes. A small cubical glass ink-well 
was found to possess two faces inclined at 89° 58', and answers the purpose admir¬ 
ably. If available, a large natural crystal which exhibits two such faces free ftoiq 
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disi^ition is better utill, as being probably within one or two minutes of 90°. The 
object idiosen is placed near the edge of the grinding disc, resting upon one of the 
true surfapes. It is so arranged that the other surface, inclined at 90°, reflects the 
image of the curved slit of the collimator, illuminated 1^ the lamp, along the axis of 
the telescope. It is then observed whether the image of the slit is bisected by the 
hormmtal cross-wire, as it ought to be if the grinding plane is parallel to the plane of 
the optical tubes. If this is the case, it only proves that the particulai* diameter of 
the grinding plane which is parallel to the normal to the reflecting face is correctly 
adjusted; the plane may still be tilted about this diameter. A second observation, 
with the reflecting object rotated on the fixed plane for about a right angle, is 
necessary to ascertain this. The telescope and collimator are therefore moved round, 
each about 90° upon their guiding arcs, the lamp is also correspondingly moved, and 
the reflecting object is likewise moved round until the image of the slit is again 
observed in the centre of the field. If in both positions the image is symmetrical to 
the horizontal cross-wire, the parallelism of the grinding surface and the plane of the 
optical tubes is established. The test is still more delicate if the slit is arranged 
horizontally instead of vertically. If in either or both of the positions the image is 
not symmetrical to the horizontal spider-line, the levelling screws of the grinding 
table must be adjusted, by means of a tapering steel rod supplied, slightly bent near 
one end so as to permit it to be inserted more conveniently into the holes of the screw 
heads, until such is the case. 


The Grinding of the First Surface of a Section-plate. 

In describing the mode of grinding the first surface of a section-plate, it will be 
convenient to consider four typical cases, taken from biaxial crystals, which will 
illustrate the uses of the various movements provided with the instrument. 

1. The simplest case is that of a crystal belonging to the rhombic system which 
exhibits a well-marked zone comprising two pairs of pinacoid &ces, or a pair of 
pinacoid faces and faces of the basal plane, together, perhaps, with interlying prism or 
dome faces, or consisting of prism or dome faces alone. Let the axis of this zone be 
the median line to which it is desired to grind a section perpendicular, such a section 
not being available ready formed owing to the absence or inadequate development of 
faces (pinacoidal or basal) parallel to the plane in question. The crystal is cemented 
upon the holder by means of the easily fusible but rapidly setting wax, previously 
referred to; it should be well embedded in the wax, which should also be pressed 
closely round it and into the grooves of the holder while warm, attention to these 
points being essential in order to avoid fracture daring grinding. The crystal is 
arranged with the zone of faces referred to parallel to the axis of the holder, so that 
when the latter is fixed in its socket the zone is approximately vertical. The 
telescope is then fixed in a convenient position fronting the observer, the collimator at 
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an angle of 90°-120'’ from it, and the goniometer lamp in front of the slit. The zone 
of faces is then adjusted in the ordinary goniometadcal manner with the aid of the 
centering and adjusting movements, so that the images of the verticaHy-arranged slit 
reflected from the various faces of the zone are bisected by the horizontal spider-line 
upon rotation of the ciystal and all that moves with it by means of the ebonite 
milled disc. The plane which it is desired to grind will then be parallel to the 
grinding disc. Even in this simple case the graduations of the circle are valuable, as 
enabling the observer to make quite certain, by taking the angular distances of the 
faces, that the adjusted zone is really the one which it was desired to so adjust. 

During these operations, any vertical motion of the crystal, in order to raise or 
lower it to the height of the axis of the optical tubes, is brought aboxit by movement 
of the inner steel axis r by means of the milled head at the top of the axis, the gun- 
metal axis i being fixed, the elbow p of the lever carrying such being kept down upon 
the circle plate. I'he other lever should be adjusted to rest approximately horizontally 
by suitably arranging the screw o. It will now be found that while the elbow of the 
front lever rests upon the circle, its short curved arm is alone supporting the axis, the 
terminating blunt knife-edge of the short arm of the horizontal lever being, perhaps, 
a quarter of an inch below the collar fixed to the axis. By allowing the elbow lever 
to rise, gently assisting it at first, the axis falls until at length its collar likewise rests 
upon the knife-edge of the horizontal lever, when any further downward movement of 
the axis occurs with practically the whole weight counterbalanced by both levers. 
About this point the weight above the crystal can be varied almost to any extent, 
according to the judgment of the manipulator as to the strength of the crystal. The 
grinding plane should now be fixed in position over the polishing plane, and a few 
drops of sweet oil placed upon it. The oil should be evenly distributed over the 
marginal portion of the grinding surface, where the grinding occurs, by means of a 
camel -hair brush, carried by a small movable stand; the brush also serves the purpose 
of sweeping the plane in front of the crystal. 

The inner steel axis r is then lowered by means of the upper milled bead until the 
crystal is not more than an eighth of an inch above the grinding surface, keeping the 
left hand upon the lever so that its elbow still rests upon the circle plate. The lever 
is then gently assisted upwards, its rapidity being kept under full control until the 
crystal just touches the grinding disc, when rotation of the latter may be commenced, 
very slowly at first. If the crystal is not extremely friable the horizontal lever may 
be allowed to remain out of action till the grinding is nearly finished, for the collar of 
the axis will still be more than one-sixteenth of an inch higher than the knife-edge of 
that lever. The maximum pressure on the crystal will therefore be equal to about 
half the weight of the axis, and a very large number of artificial crystals will not 
break under this pressure. The weight with which the crystal bears upon the 
grinding disc can, however, be beautifully regulated by gently holding the counter¬ 
poise of the lever between the thumb and first finger of the left hand, steadying the 
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luuad, if jaeceasary, by resting the little finger upon the top of the left column. One 
nan detect bo aocurately by the delicate sense of touch how the grinding is proceeding, 
whether the crystal is bearing it easily, or whether there is too much strain, and can 
either reduce the pressure by gently adding to the weight of the lever by slight 
downward pressure of the finger and thumb upon the counterpoise, or can increase it 
by exerting a slight upward pressure, and thus diminishing the counterpoising effect. 
Moreover, as the crystal is ground away, one is able to preserve contact with the 
grinding surface by the same slight upward pressure upon the lever, which, even 
when very friable crystals are under operation, may be safely exerted at frequent 
intervals. With fairly hard crystals (potassium sulphate, for instance), the effect of 
the counterpoise may be entirely removed every few seconds by lifting the lever out 
of action, without fracturing a good specimen, provided the rotation of the grinding 
surface is steady and its rate does not exceed two revolutions per second. For still 
harder crystals, those that are only just softer than glass, the cup at the top of the 
axis may be weighted with more or less small shot or other convenient weighting 
material, but the grinding must be slow, and carefully watched. If, on the contrary, 
the crystal is soft or brittle, both levers must be brought into action, the horizontal 
one by lowering its screw support, and the pressure regulated as before by manipula¬ 
tion of the elbow lever. If cleavage is largely developed there is less chance of 
splitting if the grinding is made to occur in the direction of the trace of the cleavage 
plane, and not at right angles to it. 

It is best in all cases to finish grinding with both levers in action, as the relative 
coarseness of the ground surface is r endered considerably smoother thereby, and the after 
polishing is much more rapidly achieved. The crystal holder may at any time be 
removed in order to inspect the ground surface, and to see wliether grinding has 
proceeded sufficiently far, without any danger of disturbing tire adjustment, the groove 
in the rod of the holder running tightly along its guiding rib. When this is the 
case, and the final gentle grinding has been done, it is advisable, before removing the 
grinding plate, to again test the con’ectness of adjustment of the crystal in order to 
be certain that no movement has occurred during the grinding. The crystal is wcU 
cleansed from oil with a silk handkerchief, the goniometer lamp, whose small by-pass 
has been left burning, is re-lit, and the images from the various faces of the adjusted 
zone are reviewed. If they are still, as is usually the case, symmetrical to the 
horizontal cross-wire, polishing can be proceeded with; if there is any slight evidence 
of movement, due, perhaps, to softening of the wax by the heat caused by too rapid 
grinding, the crystal must be re-adjusted, again ground for a minute or so, and the 
images again reviewed, when they should be perfectly satisfactory. The grinding 
plate is then removed, and the polishing performed upon the lower pennaneut 
polishing disc, likewise lubricated with oil, the same method of manipulating tlie 
elbow lever according to the “ feel " of the polishing being followed. As a i-ule, the 
grinding need not occupy more than fifteen minutes, and the polishing five; polishing 
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for this length of time usually furnishes a surface almost h’ke that of ordinary glass, 
and is of great value, as it enables measurements of the optic axial angle to be made 
without the use of cemented cover-glasses. 

It is so easy to give a last glance at the images from the adjusted zone after 
polishing that it should always be done, for one is then absolutely certain that the 
desired surface has been obtained. It may be remarked that the use of a solvent ftr 
the crystal as lubricating liquid is to be deprecated, as it destroys the faces of tis) 
crystal, and so prevents the possibility of thus checking the adjustment. 

2. As the second typical case, a monooliiiic crystal may be considered, for whicli 
determinations of extinction (for sodium light) in the symmetry ^ne, which i 
considered to be developed as a prominent face, and an examination of the same plane 
in conveigent polarised light, have been carried out. These, it may be supposed, 
reveal the fact that one of the median lines perpendicular to which we desire tc grind 
a surface, is inclined at a certain angle smaller than 45° to the intersection (edge) of 
the symmetry plane with either a prism, orthopinacoid, or dome face, or the basal 
plane. Four operations are necessary in order to adjust such a crystal so that this 
known direction of the median line shall be perpendicular to the grinding plane. The 
crystal must first be cemented upon the holder in such a manner that the zone of 
faces parallel to the edge just mentioned is approximately perpendicular to the 
grinding plane; suppose,' for instance, it is the prism zone of faces parallel to the 
vertical axis, containing the symmetry plane (clinopinacoid), the orthopinacoid, and 
several prismatic forms. The symmetry plane must, in the second place, be made 
exactly parallel to the upper tangent screw of the adjusting apparatus. The whole 
zone should, in the third place, be exactly adjusted perpendicular to the grinding 
plane. It then only remains to carry out the fourth operation of rotating the tangent 
screw so as to move the segment round the required number of degrees to bring the 
direction of the median line exactly perpendicular to the grinding plane; for, as the 
symmetry plane is parallel to the screw, and hence to the circle of motion, it remains 
perpendicular as a plane, and we only require to rotate it until the desired direction 
in it is perpendicular to the grinding plane. 

For use in all cases in which it is required to adjust any crystal face parallel to a 
tangent screw a special crystal holder is provided, which permits of nearly 90° of 
rotation of the crystal after placing in its socket, and subsequent fixing in any position. 
The two parts of this holder are seen in fig. 1, to the left of the larger ordinary holder, 
recognized by its cross grooves; it is also shown in position in fig. 3. It consists of a 
grooved steel rod, similar to those of the other holders, carrying below a small solid 
brass cylinder. The latter fits closely into an outer hollow cylinder, closed below; the 
outer side of the end is cross-grooved like the discs of the other holders, for the more 
secure holding of the wax with which the crystal is to be cemented on to it. This 
hollow cylinder is pierced by two horizontal slots of slightly more than 90° extent), 
on opposite sides of the cylinder, and at different heights, for reasons of strength. The 
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miter cylinder is in position round the inner one by small milled-beaded screws 
passing through the slots and screwing into the solid cylinder at opposite sides, the 
direction of the screws being approximately parallel to the upper tangent screw 
when the holder is fixed in its socket. Aflber adjustment of the crystal these screws 
can be used as clamping screws to fix the outer cylinder rigidly to the inner core. 

In order to carry out the four operations above specified, the crystal is cemented in 
the usual manner to the end of the hollow cylinder of the special holder, with the 
zone of faces to be a(yusted placed approximately parallel to the axis of the cylinder, 
and with the olinopinaooid, the symmetry plane, arranged not very far from parallel to 
the direction of the clamping screws arranged at the centres of the slots. The wax 
employed sets so rapidly that there is only time to make the roughest approximation 
to this position, which, however, is all that is necessary. The operation may be con¬ 
veniently carried out with the inner cylinder inserted. For the purpose of adjustmg 
a fisice exactly parallel to either tangent screw, a small plate of microscope cover-glass 
is cemented to the fece of the lowest portion of the lower segment, immediately 
above the position to be occupied by the crystal holder, and parallel to the plane of 
movement of the segment. Before attaching the cylindrical crystal holder the axis is 
lowered until the glass plate is about the height of the axes of the telescope and 
collimator, the image of the slit reflected from the surface of the plate is adjusted to 
both cross-wires, and the reading of the circle for this position recorded. The cylin¬ 
drical holder is now attached, the circle is set to the recorded reading if the face is 
to be adjusted parallel to the lower tangent screw, or at 90° from that position if 
the face is to be made parallel to the upper tangent screw, the outer cylinder of the 
crystal holder is rotated until the image of the slit reflected from the face is bisected 
by the vertical cross wire, and the tangent screw at right angles to the face is 
manipulated, if necessary, so that the image is also bisected by the horizontal cross 
wire. The cylinder is then fixed to its core by means of the small clamping screws. 

Having in this manner adjusted the diiiopinacoid parallel to the upper tangent 
screw, the third operation of adjusting the other faces of the zone perpendicular to 
the grinding plane is then carried out by use of this upper tangent screw. Lastly, 
the whole zone now being exactly perpendicular to the grinding plane, the reading of 
the scale of the upper segment is noted, and the tangent screw is worked until the 
segment has moved over the required arc (the angle of extinction with respect to the 
axis of this zone) correctly set to within ten minutes, when the direction of the median 
line will likewise be perpendicular to the grinding plane. Grinding and polishing is 
then carried out precisely as in the first case. 

8. The case may next be considered of a rhombic crystal which only exhibits one of 
the three principal planes parallel to two of the crystallographic axes, the remaining 
planes being of prismatic, dotnal, or pyramidal character. Suppose, for instance, the 
only faces exhibited are those of the basal plane and four prism faces belonging to the 
same form, and that it is desired to grind a plane parallel to one of the undeveloped 
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pinacoidal faces. The basal plane is set parallel to the upper tangent screw, and the 
zone containing it and one pair of prism faces is adjusted peipendicularlj in the 
manner previously described, Knowing the angle between the prism faces from a 
previous goniometrical measurement, the upper tangent screw is rotated in the piuper 
direction until the segment has described an angle equal to half the goniometrical 
angle between (the normals to) one of the adjusted pnsm faces and an adjacent prism 
face not so adjusted, when the theoretical pinacoid will be parallel to the grinding 
plane. If sufficient rotation cannot be effected by starting from the neighbourhood of 
zero, the preliminary adjustment of the zone is carried out with the s^ment rotated 
well over in the contrary direction, when an ample amount of rotation will be 
available. 

The case of a rhombic crystal exhibiting none but dome forms—a rectangular 
pyramid—is to be similarly treated, the only difference being that one of these faces 
is to be set parallel to the upper tangent screw instead of the basal plane or pinacoid 
in the simple case just considered, and after adjusting perpendicularly the zone con¬ 
taining this face and an adjacent one, or, in other words, the edge between these two 
faces, and rotating both segments by means of the tangent screws for the calculated 
number of degrees, the plane containing the two crystal!ographical axes parallel to 
which it is desired to grind a surface will be parallel to the grinding disc. 

4. For the case of a monoclinic crystal which does not exhibit the clinopinacoid 
(the symmetiy plane), but only prism faces in the principal zone, the special form of 
adjusting apparatus represented in fig. 3 will be found useful. The usual course of 
grinding a section parallel to the symmetry plane can first be carried out, by simply 
adjusting parallel to the axis of rotation of the instrument the zone of faces perpen¬ 
dicular to the symmetry plane containing the basal plane and orthodomes. The 
results of the statiroscopical observations with this section will, of course, reveal the 
positions of the axes of optical elasticity. Suppose it is, then, desired to grind a 
section perpendicular to that axis of optical elasticity which is inclined at an angle 
less than 45° to the vertical axis of the crystal. If the clinopinacoid were developed 
this could readUy be carried out by the method of Case 2 ; if the orthopinacoid were 
present there would also be no difficulty, for if that were set parallel to the lower 
tangent screw, and the zone of prism and orthopinacoid faces adjusted perpendicular 
to the grinding plane, the direction of the axis of optical elasticity could be brought 
vertical by rotation of the upper tangent screw, which is set at right angles to the 
lower one, and therefore parallel to the symmetry plane. As, however, there are 
only prism faces present in the vertical zone, symmetrically inclined to the symmetry 
plane, it is evident that the two circular motions fixed at right angles will not 
directly enable the axis of optical elasticity to be brought vertical. But the necessary 
rotation of the symmetry plane in its own plane can evidently be effected by two 
equal motions in planes equally inclined to the symmetry plane. The special 
adjusting apparatus, in which the plane of the lower circular motion can be set at 
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aaiy desired inclination to the plane of the other instead of being fixed at right angles, 
enables this to be carried out. It is only necessary to set the two motions parallel to the 
two &oes of u prism of the same form, one on either side of the symmetry plane, and 
to rotate the segments by means of the tangent screws for the calculated number of 
degrees. The calculation is a very simple one, the total amoiint of desired rotation 
in the symmetry plane (the extinction angle) and the inclination of the two circular 
motions to that plsine being known. In order to set the motions parallel to the two 
prism faces, it is sufficient to set one parallel in the usual manner to the lower 
tangent screw, then starting with the motions parallel, the indicator at zero, to 
rotate this lower motion about the upper for the number of degrees (read upon the 
small horizontal graduated circle which registers the rotation) corresponding to the 
known angle of the prism. In order to be able to carry out this adjustment easily, it 
is advisable to take somewhat more than the usual care to cement the crystal upon 
the holder so that the prism zone is as nearly as possible in the approximately coirect 
position pai'allel to the axis of the holder, so that very little preliminary adjustment 
is necessary before rotating the segments for their calculated arcs. 

The same adjustment may be attained even more easily by employing this alter¬ 
native pair of circular motions in another manner. One of the prism faces is set 
parallel to the lower tangent screw, and the lower,segment then rotated about the 
upper one, by means of the horizontal circle, for the number of degrees corresponding 
to the angle between the prism face in question and the symmetry plane, so that the 
plane of the upper circular motion will be parallel to the symmetry plane. The 
approximate preliminary adjustment of the prism zone parallel to the axis of rotation 
of the instrument is then rendered perfect by a few successive approximations with 
the two motions thus inclined. The axis of optical elasticity perpendicular to which 
a section is to be prepared may then at once be brought vertical with respect to the 
grinding plane by rotation of the upper segment for the nmnber of degrees corres¬ 
ponding to the determined extinction upon the symmetry plane, that is, corresponding 
to the known deviation of the median line to be adjusted from the vertical axis of the 
crystal. 

The above four cases illustrate the possibilities of usefulness of the instrument, 
but it wiU rarely happen that the more difficult cases will have to be resorted to. 
Crystals will usually be found which exhibit primary faces which will enable the 
desired plane to be immediately set parallel to the grinding disc without any pre¬ 
liminary calculation. Even if such faces are only developed to the extent of a mere 
line, that is quite sufficient, for usually a reflection of the Websky slit will be afforded 
of sufficient brightness to enable the adjustment to be effected. The case of triclinic 
crystals is, of course, more difficult, and no general statement of their mode of treat¬ 
ment can be given; the plan of operations must be thought out for each crystal. 
With the information afforded by stauroscopical and convergent light observations 
through the various pairs of faces, an approximation to the {>osition8 of the axes of 
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opfcioal elasticity can be arrived at and recorded upon the spherical projection of the 
crystal. It is then only a matter of interpreting the spherical projection meohani> 
cally, and utilising the movements provided with the instrument so as to bring the 
median lines perpendicular to the grinding plane. 

Grinding of the Second Surface Parallel to the First, 

Having thus ground the first suiface of the plate, it now only remains to grind a 
second surface parallel to it. This may be done if desired with the aid of the apparatus 
supplied by Fuess, alluded to at the commencement of this communication. It can, 
however, be much more neatly and accurately achieved, and without the disagreeable 
noise made by the steel screws grating over the grinding plate, by use of the instru¬ 
ment now described, with the aid of a special crystal holder. 

The crystal is first detached from the holder upon which it has been fixed during the 
grinding of the first surface, by removing the wax around it with a penknife ; the 
hard-setting wax employed by opticians is very convenient, as a gentle pressure 
of the knife-blade under the crystal after removing the wax around its sides is 
generally sufficient to detach it intact and unsoiled by the wax. It is then cemented 
by its ground and polished surface to the centre of a circular glass disc, half an inch 
in diameter, cut out of the thinnest variety of microscope 3-inoh by 1-inch slips, and 
with neatly ground circumference. Micro cover-glasses are too thin, they are too 
easily fractured. It is best to have a gross of glass discs made at once, cut exactly 
to the same size with the same tool. The cement used will depend upon the nature 
of the crystal. If it is an anhydrous salt which will not be likely to be injured 
by being raised to 60°-70°, Canada balsam, which has previously been heated for some 
days to about that temperature so that it sets immediately upon cooling, may be 
employed. With care the same mounting material may be used with many sub¬ 
stances which contain water of crystallization, and the grinding of the second surface 
can consequently be immediately proceeded with. It is safe, however, to employ 
balsam or other cement dissolved in a quickly evaporating solvent, such as a con¬ 
centrated solution of hard balsam in benzene, so as to avoid all risk, either of strain or 
of decomposition, by raising the temperature. Any good liquid cement which has 
effectual binding properties, hardens in a night, and is without action on the crystal, 
will answer the purpose, and a slight brown colour is no detriment provided it does 
not stain, for the well-polished section is to be unmounted again before use for the 
measurement of the optic axial angle. The disc upon which the crystal is mounted, 
after hard setting of the cement, is placed in the receptacle for it in the special 
holder, which will now be described. 

It consists of two parts, which are shown in fig. 1 in front of the base, veiy 
slightly to the right. The upper portion, which is represented nearest the front 
and most to the right in the illustration, consists of a thick brass disc, 1 inch 
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ia diameter, reeemWing the one employed for re-grinding the eurface of the 
grinding plate; one side of this disc is made a trae plane, and to the centre of 
the othm- side the steel grooved attaching rod is fixed as in the other holders, 
epeeial car^ however, being taken to attain 90° exactly. Upon the side to which 
the rod is attached a shallow white metal cap is fitted and rigidly fixed by 
means of three small screws; it envelopes the thick disc down to half its depth and 
extends outwards for a quarter of an inch as a flange parallel to the plane surface. 
The flange is bored with three small holes at symmetrical points. The lower portion, 
constructed entirely of very hard white metal, resembles the cap in shape, and the 
uncovered lower half of the thick disc fits neatly in it; the outer flange is of like 
diameter and width to the one carried by the upper part of the arrangement, and 
carries three fixed projecting screws, which pass through the holes in the latter. In 
the centre of this lower cap a circular depression has first been braced out of such 
diameter and depth that any of the glass discs used for mounting the crystal will 
nicely fit in it, but cannot sink quite flush; a concentric hole of slightly smaller 
diametei‘ has then been cut quite through. The thickness of the cap is such that 
the little annulus thus left to support the disc is only about the thickness of ordinary 
note paper. 

When it is desired to use the arrangement, the upper portion is placed in position 
beneath the ordinary adjusting motions at the lower end of the axis of the instru¬ 
ment, and the rod firmly fixed in its socket by means of the milled-headed screw. 
The axis is then lowered by means of the large milled head at its summit until the truly 
plane surface of the thick disc is within one-eighth of an inch of the grinding plane. 
It is then gently lowered by manipulating the near counterpoised lever until it all but 
touches the plane. By placing a white screen in the background the relatively large 
1-inch disc can be adjusted by means of the tangent screws, so that its truly plane 
surface is exactly parallel to the grinding plane, as evidenced by the equal thickness 
of the fine line of white background seen between the two planes upon sighting with 
the eye at the same level. This should also be the case when the axis and holder 
are rotated 90°, and, of course, likewise for all positions of the circle. The holder 
may then be removed from its socket; as its attaching rod is grooved and the groove 
is guided by a closely-fitting rib in the socket, the same position will be taken up 
when it is again placed in position. The disc carrying the cemented crystal is now 
placed in the circular depression of the lower part of the arrangement, crystal down¬ 
wards, so as to pass through the hole, care being taken that there is no cement left on 
the margin of the disc, where it is supported by the thin annulus. The upper part 
is then inserted and the two parts are screwed together by means of three small 
milled-headed nuts, seen in fig. 1 in the centre of the front of the baseboard, which 
engage with the screws projecting through the upper flange. As the upper surface 
of the glass disc is not quite flush with the inner surface of the lower cap, it is firmly 
pressed against the truly plane surface of the thick disc when the nuts are screwed 
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tightly down. Care should be taken that the sl^ht space between the two flanges Ut 
equal all round. The whole arrangement is then again suspended flroro the axis of 
the instrument, and the giinding proceeded with until the section is sufficiently thin 
to exhibit the interference figure in convergent light. This may be ascertained without 
any disturbance of the adjustment by removing the holder from time to time from the 
axis, unscrewing the little nuts, taking out the glass disc carrying the section, and 
examining it upon the stage of the polariscope, or better, between the polarizing and 
analyzing tubes of the axial angle goniometer which is to be actually employed in 
measuring the axial angle. Grinding should cease when small rings are clearly visible 
round the hyperbolic brushes. When this is ascertained to be the case, the apparatus 
enclosing the section is again put together and replaced at the end of the axis, the 
grinding disc is removed, and the parallel surface well polished by use of the polishing 
disc. Provided care had been taken while cementing the crystal that the surface of tlie 
glass disc and the polished artificial surface of the crystal were truly parallel, that 
is, only separated by a very thin film of cement of equal thickness, the second ground 
surfece will be truly parallel to the first. If the crystal is one of the first type, the 
parallelism can be verified while the holder is in position (after removal of the oU by 
a silk handkerchief) by observing whether the images of the slit of the collimator 
reflected from the faces on the edge of the section are symmetrical to the horizontal 
cross-wire of the telescope. 

The thinness of the sections which can be thus prepared is, of coui’se, limited by 
the tenuity of the annulus which supports the glass disc in the holder; as the latter 
is made so thin it will rarely happen that the double refraction is so powerful that a 
section cannot be ground sufficiently thin to exhibit small rings in convergent light. 
Whenever such is the case, however, the difficulty can be overcome by cementing the 
glass disc directly on to the truly plane surface of the thick disc. 

Sections prepared in the manner which has now been described will never fail to 
exhibit the interference figures precisely in the centre of the field of the polariscope 
For the purposes of the measurement of the separation of the optic axes the crystal 
plate may be unmounted from the glass disc, if desired, by dissolving off the cemfent 
with benzene or other solvent which does not attack the crystal. The highly- 
polished section may be conveniently cemented, at a suitable point about its edge, by 
means of a little marine glue (or other cement which resists the action of the highly- 
refracting liquid, a-monobromnaphthalene, in which the crystal is to be immersed for 
the measurement of the angle 2Ha or 2Ho), to the end of a small rectangular strip of 
thin glass, which can be held in the spring holder of the axial angle goniometer. 
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The Grinding of Prisms. 

Prisms, can be prepared by means of the instrument as readily as section-plates. 
The mode of setting any desired imaginary plane in the crystal parallel to the 
grinding disc, in order to grind a surface in that direction, will be clear from the fore¬ 
going. In the case of prisms two such surfaces are required, inclined at about 60° to 
each other. It is especially convenient that the two surfaces shall be equally inclined 
to one of the principal planes of optical elasticity, and this can be achieved in a very 
simple manner by use of the instrument now described. The most convenient mode 
of proceeding is to adjust this plane of optical elasticity parallel to the grinding 
plane, and the direction of the edge of the desired prism parallel to the lower tangent 
screw. Then, by movement of the upper tangent screw at right angles to the first, 
the corresponding segment may be rotated for an angle of about 30°, the exact 
amount of which should be noted. A surface is then ground and polished in this 
direction. As a movement of 120° would be required in order to bring the plane of 
the other desired surface parallel to the grinding plane if the same setting were 
retained, the crystal is unmounted. The hard black optician’s wax used lends itself 
paiticularly well to unmounting, for, after detaching the wax surrounding the crystal 
at the side with the point of a penknife, the crystal may usually be detached, intact 
and unsoiled by wax, by a gentle pressure. If this is not the case, the crystal is 
loosened by the application of benzene or other solvent incapable of attacking the 
crystal. It is then cleansed from oil by a silk handkerchief, and re-set upon the 
crystal holder, after turning over, so that the second surface may be conveniently 
adjusted. After the re-adjustment of the same plane of optical elasticity parallel to 
the grinding plane, and the direction of the edge parallel to the lower tangent screw, 
the upper tangent screw is rotated for exactly the same number of degrees in the 
neighbourhood of 30° as in adjusting the first surface. The second surface is then 
ground and polished precisely similarly to the first. The two surfaces will then be 
inclined at about 60°, exactly 60° if desii’ed; they will also be symmetrical to the 
plane of optical elasticity in question, and the refracting edge will be parallel to the 
desired axis of optical elasticity. It will frequently happen that a zone of faces will 
be developed perpendicular to the principal optical plane in question, so that its 
adjustment can be immediately effected, and the adjustment of the direction of the 
desired edge will usually be achieved in a simple manner with reference to existing 
faces. Even in more complicated cases a little consideration will enable the move¬ 
ments provided with the instrument to be utilised so as to achieve the desired result 
with accuracy. If the crystal is not very small a pair of surfaces may be ground 
while adjusted in each position, one 30° on each side of the plane of optical elasticity, 
so that a pair of prisms may be obtained, and the refractive indices thus determined 
in duplicate upon the same crystal It is quite easy, moreover, to grind another pair 
of prisms symmetrical to another plane of optical elasticity, so that all three refractive 
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indices of biaxial crystals may be determined, two in duplicate and one four times 
repeated upon the same crystal. 

The faces of the prisms need not be covered with thin glass plates, cemented by a 
solution of balsam in benzene, if a little time and trouble is taken to fully utilise Hje 
polishing disa Moreover, prisms may be prepared by this method even from very 
small crystals, such as one could never hope to fit satisfectorily with cover glasses, 
and, if carefully polished, the brightness of the refracted images of the Websky dit 
of i.he spectrometer will be ample to enable accurate determinations of refractive index 
to be made. The images reflected by the polished surfaces furnished by the 
instrument are invariably well-defined and single, enabling excellent measurements of 
the angle of the prism, as well as of the angles of minimum deviation of the refracted 
rays, to be made. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the instrument in the form described is 
somewhat too delicate to be employed for grinding sections of naturally-occurring 
crystals harder than glass, by substituting a small lapidary's wheel for the ground- 
glass grinding disc. The author expects shortly to be able to describe an instniment, 
now in course of construction, specially adapted for preparing sections and prisms of 
mineral crystals. 

The author desires to express hie thanks to the Research Fund Committee of the 
Chemical Society for the grant to defray the cost of the instrument. It has been 
made by Messrs. Troughton and Simms, to whom the author is very considerably 
indebted for assistance in devising it, and for the care bestowed on its construction. 
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XV. An Instrument oj Precision for Producing Monochromatic Light of any desired 
Wavcriengthi and its use in the Investigation of the Optical Properties of Ci'ystals. 

By A. E. Tutton, Assoc. R.C.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry at the Royal College of 

Science, South Kensington. 

Communicated hy Prof. Thorpe, F.R.S. 


Beoeired January 11,—Read rebroary 1, 1894. 


In the optical investigation of crystals it is of great advantage to command a ready 
means of illuminating the field of the observing instrument with light of any desired 
wave-length. The red, yellow, and green monochromatic light emitted by incan¬ 
descent salts of lithium, sodium, and thallium has hitherto been considered sufficient 
for most crystallographical investigations. The disadvantages of employing such a 
source of monochromatic illumination are threefold. In the first place it is difficult 
to remove the last traces of the relatively more powerfully illuminating sodium from 
the lithium salt employed. The admixture of yellow with the red light is a very 
great inconvenience when determining refractive indices by the method of total 
reflection and when measuring the optic axial angle of biaxial crystals by observations 
of the separation of the hyperbolic brushes of the interference figures. In the latter 
case, owing to more or less dispersion of the axes for light of different wave-lengths, 
the effect of the admixture of even a little of the highly illuminating yellow sodium 
light with the red lithium light is to dimi nish the definition of the brushes, the inter- 
ferenee figures for the two colours being superposed, and thus to destroy the possibility 
of accurate measurement of the separation of the axes for lithium light. In the 
second place, the poisonous nature of the fumes of the volatile thallium salts renders 
it imperative that the green flame should be produced in a draught cupboard, and all 
observations conducted in front of it, a condition which it is frequently inconvenient 
to fulfil. The third and most weighty objection to this mode of producing mono¬ 
chromatic light is that it confines the observations to three wave-lengths, at con¬ 
siderable intervals apart, ceasing, however, with the yellowish-green, and leaving the 
blue end of the spectrum out of consideration altogether. For substances whose 
crystals exhibit very slight dispersion of the optic axes this may, perhaps, be conceded 
to be sufficient, although, even in these cases, the observations cannot be considered 
as complete. For the numerous substances, however, whose crystals are endowed 
with sufficient dispersdon to exhibit considerable differences of optic axial angle, and 
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(in crystals belonging to the two systems of least symmetry) differences in the 
directions of staurosoopic extinction, observations with light of only these three wav^ 
lengths are insufficient. Moreover, in the cases occasionally met with—such as the 
rhombic form of titanium dioxide known as brookite, the rhombic triple tartrate of 
sodium potassium and ammonium, and the monoclinic ethyl-triphenylpyrrhdione 
described three years ago by the author,*—in which the dispersion is so large that 
the axes for red light lie in a plane perpendicular to that which contains them when 
illuminated by blue light, observations with lithium, sodium, and thallium light 
are totally inadequate to enable us to follow the change which must occur as the 
wave-length of the light is altered, and, except by mere fortuity, afford no means 
whatever of observing the interesting point when the wave-length is such that 
the axes coincide in the centre of the field and the biaxial crystal simulates a 
uniaxial one. 

It is evident, therefore, that for the complete investigation of the optical properties 
of crystals, an arrangement for procuring monochromatic light must be adopted which 
will enable us to illuminate the field of the observing instrument with the whole of 
the spectrum colours in succession. A step towards supplying such a requirement 
has been made by Fuess, the well-known crystallographical optician of Berlin, in his 
larger axial angle goniometer. In front of the objective of the polariscope are placed 
a small prism and a collimating tube, arranged at such an angle to the polariscope 
that the light from a lamp passing through the slit of the collimator is dispersed by 
the prism into a spectrum, the whole of which is seen in the field on observing 
through the polariscope. The prism is capable of rotation, the amount of which is 
registered by a micrometer. It is intended that the readings of the micrometer shall 
be recorded for the coincidences of the vertical cross-wire of the polariscope with the 
principal lines of the solar spectrum, so that light of any particular wave-length may 
be brought into the centre of the field when using any artificial source of white light 
In practice, however, the author finds this arrangement unsatisfactory. The smallest 
amount of “ backlash ” in the working of the endless screw and wheel by which the 
rotation of the prism is effected introduces a considerable error in the reproduction of 
the setting for any solar line. But, even assuming the construction perfect at first 
and to remain so after use, the anungement labours under the great inconvenience 
that the whole, or, when the second power is employed, almost the whole, of the 
spectrum is visible at once. Although it may be true that a fair approximation to 
the value of the optic axial angle for any wave-length may be obtained in cases where 
the dispersion of the axes for different colours is not considerable, by bringing light 
of that wave-length to the vertical cross-wire (or between the pair of cross-wires) to 
which the hyperbolic brushes are also successively adjusted, still the rings and 
lemniscates surrounding the axes are distorted more or less according to the amount 
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of clii^«pd.oxi by tbe other pc^icms of the iq)ectruin in the field of view. In cases 
v^ere Ihe dispermon of the axes is great the method fails altogether, for the inter¬ 
ference figures become perfectly unintelligible. 

From the above discussion of the methods hitherto adopted, it will be apparent 
that the ideal arrangement m ust be one by means of which the whole field of the 
optical instrument is evenly illuminated with light of as nearly as practicable one 
wavedength, which may be rapidly varied, as desired, from one extreme of the 
spectrum to the other. The apparatus now described enables these conditions to be 
fulfilled. It was suggested by the arrangement described by Abney,* and employed 
in his r^arches, in conjunction with FBSTiNO,t upon colour photometry. 

Abney's arrangement consists essentially of a spectroscope with two prisms, but 
with the eye-piece of the observing telescope replaced by a screen, upon which the 
spectrum is received, and which is perforated by a movable and adjustable slit, 
through which any desired portion of the spectrum may be allowed to escape. This 
slit of monochromatic light is allowed to fidl upon a lens of comparatively large dia¬ 
meter, and of such convenient focal length that an image of the nearest surface of the 
second prism may be thrown upon the screen which it is desired to illuminate, in the 
form of a uniform patch of light involving fewer wave-lengths the narrower the slit. 
The position of the screen with relation to that of the lens is such that the successive 
patches of colour all illuminate the same space upon the screen. 

The arrangement now described, while similar in principle to that of Abney, differs 
from it in certain important particulars rendered necessary by the exigencies of crys- 
tallographical optical work. The chief differences and innovations are as follows ;— 

1. Instead of desiring to illuminate an opaque screen, to be observed by reflection, 
it is desired to employ the beam of monochromatic light in directly illuminating the 
field of an optical instrument, the polariscope of an axial angle goniometer for 
instance. Hence the large lens, so conveniently used by Abney to direct the coloured 
light upon a screen, is discarded, and the objective of the observing instrument is 
brought to within an inch or so of the exit slit, thus utilising the whole of the issuing 
coloured light and economising space. 

2. Instead of a movable slit, which, the lens being discarded, would necessitate a 
corresponding but highly inconvenient movement of the observing iitstrument in order 
that the issuing light for all the different colours should always pass along its optical 
axis, the exit slit is fixed. 

3. The different colours of the spectrum are caused to pass the fixed exit in succes¬ 
sion by rotation of the dispersing apparatus. This latter consists, instead of two 
jn^isms as employed by Abney, of one large 60 ° prism whose faces are capable of 
recmving almost the whole of the light from the collimating lens of two inches 
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apesture, and of filling tite aimilar l«is oi the ezit titbe with the dufi^Mad beam; !Elie 
convenience of employing a single prism when rotation is required will be obvious.. 
The disadvantage of le^ dispersion is avoided by o<m8tructiug the prism of glass 
endowed with as high dispersive power as can be obtained without introducing colour 
and consequent absorption of the violet end of the spectrum. 

4. By placing an eyepiece in front of the exit slit, the optical tube carrying the 
latter may be temporarily converted into a telescope, for the purpose of observing 
solar or metallic lines. The jaws of the exit slit when nearly in contact (their normal 
position when the instrument is being used to produce monochromatic light), are 
clearly focussed by the eye-piece and act precisely like a pair of parallel vertical cross- 
wires, midway between which any solar or metallic line may be adjusted by suitable 
rotation of the prism. A fine graduation of the circle which carries the latter, aided 
by a vernier, enables this position, for as many lines as it may be desired to observe, 
to be once for all recorded in a table, and graphically expressed by a curve. The col¬ 
limator and telescope remaining fixed, it is only necessary in order at any subsequent 
time to produce light of any desired wave-length to set the prism circle to the reading 
recorded for that wave-length, to remove the eye-piece and to illuminate the slit of the 
collimator by the rays from any source of light whatsoever. The light issuing from the 
exit slit will then be of the wave-length desired. 

5. The narrow band of monochromatic light issuing from the exit slit, when allowed 
to pass directly along the optical axis of the instrument to be illuminated, appears, 
upon looking through the latter, as a brilliant coloured line forming the vertical 
diameter of the field of view. By the simple device of placing a plate of finely ground 
glass immediately in front of the objective of the observing instrument, the line of 
light is diffused so that the whole field of the instrument is evenly and brightly 
illuminated with monochromatic light of the very few wave-lengths which are 
permitted to escape through the exit slit. 

The essential constructive details will now be given. 


Construction of the Instrument. 

The whole arrangement is devised so as to pass as much light as possihle, in order 
that when the two slits are almost closed, using the oxy-coal gas lime-light or other 
equaUy powerful illuminant as source of light, the small fraction ’ of the spectrum 
emerging may still afford ample illumination of the field of the observing instrument, 
after diffusion by the ground glass, to enable accurate observations to be made with 
light as far as G in the bluish-violet, and as frr as F when a less powerful illuminant, 
such as an incandescent gas-light burner, is employed. The instrument And its 
various accessories are represented in fig. 1. 

The two optical tubes are precisely similar in all respects, so that either may be 
employed as collimator. They are each about nine and a half inches in length, the 
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dlit ia etK^ case jb^ag plaoed at tihe fooiu of the achromatic leas combination of nine 
inches focal lOngth and two inches aperture. The lens combination of each consists 
of two lenses, one hard crown and the other dense flint, both perfectly colourless. 
The Imises are not cemented together 1^ balsam or other mounting medium, but are 
held in metal mounts and slightly separated from each other by a brass r ing , so that 
they include betwemi them an air space. By adopting this arrangement there is no 
risk of the setting being disturbed by the long-continued passage of the heat rays 
from a powerful source of light; and there is consequently no necessity for the 
troublesome interposition of a cdl containing alum or any other liquid for the purpose 
of filtering out the heat rays. The spherical aberration was approximately corrected 
by making the outside surface of the crown-glass lens to deviate slightly from the 
spherical figure, and the final coiTections for both spherical and chromatic aberration 
were effected by adjustment of the amount of separation of the two lenses. The 


Fig. 1. 



comparatively large apertui-e of two inches, together with the short focal length of 
nine inches, allows of the passage of a large amount of light while rendering the 
instrument compact.. 

The slit of each optical tube is carried at the end of an inner tube, capable of the 
neoessary amount of motion in and out of the wider tube which carries the lens 
oombinarion, by means of a rack and pinion worked by a milled head. The slit is 
specially adapted for the purpose in view by being constructed so that the two jaws 
move equally in opposite directions on each side of the central line of contact. This 
is essential in order that, lor different amounts of opening to suit crystal plates or 
prisms of different degrees of transparency or sources of light of different intensities. 
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the light of the wave-length for whidi the pdsm <niele has been set ehall alwaye 
remain in the central line between the two jaw& The manner in which this ol^eot 
has been attained will be appar^t from figs. 2, 8, and 4, wbioh are reduced to about 
one-half the actual sim 



The principle lies in the adoption of an endless screw and wheel, in which latter two 
similar grooves are cut upon opposite sides of the cmitre, which, by means of sliding- 
pins connected with the jaws, bring about the desired equal and opposite movement 
of the latter. Fig. 2 is a front elevation of the sUt-boo:, showing the endless screw a, 
which, for the sake of clearness, is not dotted and its nut-cap is omitted, and (dotted) 
wheel b. Fig. 3 represents a section of the box, showing the wheel b in its setting 
in the rigid framework of the box, the slide c, which oarries the hard white metal 
bevelled jaws d, and the pin e, fixed in the slide, and whose motion is directed by 
the slots in the wheel. Fig. 4 is an elevation of the wheel, showing the slots / which 
move the slides by means of the pins. The “ pitch ” of the slots is equal to one-half 
the total opening of which the slit is desired to be capable, whioh is adjusted so that 
the jaws may be sufficiently withdrawn to enal^ an unobstructed field of view to be 
obtained when the optical tube is used as a telescope for observing the solar or 
other spectrum. 

It is further provided that the white metal jaws may be removed altc^ther, in 
order that the single slit may be replaced by two or more whenever it is desired to 
employ composite light taken from definite parts of the spectrum. This is useful in 
order to be able to study the effect of such composite light upon the interference 
figures afforded by crystals whose dispersion of the optic axes for different colours is 
so great that the axes for red and blue light lie in planes at right angles to each other. 
The study of such figures in composite light is of assistance in appreciating the nature 
of the remarkable figures observed when white light is employed. It is for this pur¬ 
pose that the jaws themselves are not directly moved, by the wheel; they are held in 
close contact with the slides e, which are directly moved, by being made to slide in a 
dove-tailed recess cut out of the lattm*, as shown in fig. 3, and when their knife-edges 
are brought just beyond the edges of the, slidos, they are locked firmly to thm by 
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meaoa of a iHf&ple arrangement, dbown .in fig. 2. In the elide o an L-shaped 

ipwve g is cut, in whidh slides a pin A, carried by the jaw. This pin is not fixed 
into the jaw itself, but into a short slider k, furnished with bevelled edges, which is 
capable of sufficient vertical motion between two guides I (one edge of each of which 
is likewise bevelled, so as to form together a dove-tail in which the slider is supported), 
to ©oable the pin to be raised to the level of the horizontal part of the gi’oove, when 
the jaw may be readily withdrawn. In order to place the jaw in position again it is 
only neoessaiy to slide it into its dove-tailed recess, until the pin reaches the end of 
the horizontal part of the groove; it is made to slide quite smoothly, without 
jamming, by fitting a short curved spring in a suitable niche in the upper horizontal 
edge, so as to press slightly against the upper guide ; the slider k is then lowered so 
as to bring the pin down the vertical portion of the groove, when the jaw will be 
firmly locked to the slide c. The pin and groove are so well fitted that precisely the 
same position is always occupied by the jaw, when locked, with respect to the slide. 

When it is desired to utilise the above arrangement for the purpose of replacing the 
single slit by two or more, it is found more convenient to construct them permanently 
in a simple but highly accurate manner, which will be described under the heading, 
“ Mode of Production and Use of Composite Light,” than to employ an elaborate 
metal arrangement of several movable and adjustable slits, such as is so admirably 
adapted to Abney’s form of apparatus, but upon which inconvenient limitations are 
necessarily imposed, and which would require re-adjusting by means of the solar or a 
metallic spectrum for every variation. 

The full width (using this term in its current sense denoting the longest dimension 
of the opening) of the slit of each optical tube is one inch; this relatively large width 
is not intended to be generally utilised, but is provided for use in observations with 
imperfectly transparent crystals, when, subject to limitations to be presently specified, 
it is of great advantage as it transmits a correspondingly large amount of light. It 
is of course impossible with a slit of one inch width to avoid a slight curvature of 
the spectral lines. W. H. M. Chkistie’^ has shown that this curvature cannot be 
eliminated by adjustment of the prism or prisms, and that it increases with the 
number of prisms ; hence it is least with a single prism as used in this arrangement. 
The lines are slightly concave towards the normal to the surfiice of incidence of the 
prism. Particular care has been taken in the setting of the lens combinations that 
such curvature should not be accentuated by any slight want of parallelism in the 
incident light. The slight deviation from perfect monochromatism in the light 
ic^tung from the exit slit, consequent upon this slight curvature of lines of light 
vibrating with the same wave-length, is found in practice to be no detriment what¬ 
ever in the measurement of the optic axial angles of crystals whose dispersion of the 
axes for the red and blue does not exceed 5°, and the brilliant illumination of the 
fidd by nse of the one~inch, slit is a veiy great advantage when dealing with sections 
• ‘ Roy. Ajtvoii. Soo. Monthly Notioei,’ 1874, 868. 
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of crystals of imperfect transparency. Fmr use with dear (Actions and for all oases 
where the dispersion amounts to or exceeds the limit just specified, and also for use 
in all determinations of refractive index by means of prisms, a series of four 8to|>s, 
perforated by circular apertures of f-inch, ^^inch, f-inch, and ^-inoh diameter r«»pec- 
tively, are provided by which the width of the slit may be suitably diminished. The 
stop most frequently employed by the author is the one of f-inch diameter, which 
affords spectral lines which are apparently perfectly straight. This definite mode of 
reducing the width of the slit is found more convenient than by use of the usual 
>-shaped arrangement, and it is more satis&ctory to have the ends perpendicular to the 
length of the opening. The stops are fitted with a light spring at one side to keep them 
in position in the rectangular recess in front of the slit. Two of them are shown in 
fig. 1 lying on the base-board. The illumination of the field of the observing instru¬ 
ment, when the slits are nearly closed and the quarter-inch stop is placed in front of 
the receiving slit, is still sufficiently good, when the lime-light is the source of light, 
to enable excellent measurements of axial angles or refractive indices to be carried 
out with F light, and when the sections or prisms are clear with G light. If it is 
inconvenient to employ the lime-light, excellent measurements may still be obtained 
as far as F light by substituting for it in the lantern the improved form of incan¬ 
descent gas-light burner, as described in the preceding communication, and slightly 
increasing the opening of the receiving slit. 

The slit frame at the end of each optical tube terminates in a slightly projecting 
annulus, m in fig. 2, of one and-a-half inch diameter, carrying on its outer surface a 
screw-thread upon which can be screwed the small eye-piece tube, which serves as a 
carrier for either of three eye-pieces, magnifying respectively two, four, and six diameters. 
The tube and its three eye-pieces are shown slightly to the right of the centre of 
the base-board in fig. 1, The eye-pieces are constructed to focus the closely approxi¬ 
mated jaws of the exit slit immediately in front of them, so that when the spectral 
lines are focussed by means of the rack and pinion movement which adjusts the 
distance between the lens combination and the slit, the knife-edges of the slit jaws are 
likewise in focus, and serve all the purposes of a parallel pair of vertical cross-wires 
between which the spectral lines may be adjiisted by suitable rotation of the prism. 

Each optical tube is capable of independent rotation round the axis of the instru¬ 
ment, by means of the counterpoised arms. Each may be fixed in any position, by 
means of clamping-screws, to the lower circle which carries the vernier and which is 
rigidly fixed to the central pillar of the strong stand, and whose plane is accurately 
perpendicular to the axis of rotation of the optical tubes and of the prism. The prism 
is carried upon a rotating table parallel to the lower circle, and which is graduated for 
180®; the graduations read directly to half-d^rees, and, with the aid of the vernier, 
to single minutes. This rotating circle may be fixed for any reading by means of the 
clamping arrangement seen in front of the prism in fig. 1. A fine adjustment is pro¬ 
vided for the circle, and it is made readily detachable, so that it may be arranged at 
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ifliy ooaiiveiuesifc poiiMoii on the limb, or may bo removed altogether if not required. 
It iei^owB in position in fig. 7. It is constructed in two parts. A double elbow- 
pi^^ fitting closely to the circle-plate, and capable of being tightly clamped to it by 
meetuS of two miQed-headed screws passing through the upper plate of the piece, 
carries an outwardly projecting arm ; the latter is pressed between the ends of a long 
milled-beaded screw of fine thread and a spring piston, similar to those employed in 
the fme ai^ustment of the circle of the instrument described in the preceding com- 
paunioarion. The tangent-sorew and piston are carried by a second elbow-piece 
enveloping a segment of the limb of the lower fixed circle; the upper plate of this 
elbow-piece is sufficiently short (radially) to permit the upper elbow-piece to move 
past it without touching ; but the lower plate is longer, in order to aflbrd a rigid grip, 
and carries the two clamping-screws, by which it may be fixed from underneath to 
the circle. The graduated surface of the movable circle is protected from the upper 
damping-screws by means of a thin intermediate plate of hard white metal, lined next 
to the graduated surface with chamois leather. The distance between the ends of the 
niit of the tangent-screw and the cylinder of the piston is sufficiently great to enable 
the projecting arm, and with it the circle, to be moved by rotation of the tangent- 
screw through a little more than 7° of arc, sufficient to enable the whole spectrum, 
from A to a little beyond G, to be brought past the exit slit. The prism is firmly fixed 
to the rotating circle by means of an angle bracket and screw, which latter is prevented 
from injuring the top of the prism by causing the pressure to be applied to a slightly 
convex hard white metal plate, shaped like a three-rayed star, the three terminations 
of which rest upon the top of the prism ; the centre of the plate is perforated with a 
small hole, into which the rounded end of the screw fits without being able to pass 
through it. The lower portion of the strengthening rib of the angle bracket may be 
conveniently utilised as a handle, with which to effect the rotation of the prism and 
cii'cle, whenever the fine adjustment is not in use. 

The 60“ prism is larger than usual, having sides of four-and-a-half by two-and-a-half 
inches, in order to be able to utilise as much of the light from the two-inch collimating 
lens combination as possible. The heavy flint-glass, which was supplied by Messrs. 
CsAKOS, possesses as high a dispersive power as it was possible to obtain without 
introducing colour, in order that the dispersion shaD not suffer much by the use of 
only one prism. There is a limit to the dispersion which can be employed, for if it is 
esaseaBVve, as by use of some of the very dense glasses now available, it is found that 
the whole of the spectrum cannot he brought to pass the exit slit by rotation of the 
prism without SOTious loss of light by reflection from the receiving surfece, owing to 
the large angle through which the prism requires to be rotated. The essentials of the 
foinn are, fiierefore, that it shall be free from colour in order that it may fully transmit 
f<he blue end of the i^peotrum,and that it shall possess the highest possible dispersion 
whkb vyill still enable the whole of the spectrum, from A to H', to he brought between 
Itibe needy dosed jaws of the exit slit by rotation of the prism without materially 
Mnoocatoiv.— a. 6 b 
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sacrificing the light bj refleotioa. The heavy colourless glass supplied by Messns). 
Ohanoe satisfies these oouditicms, its dispersion being h^er than that of ordinary 
flint, while not too great to be a disadvantage. Very |pmt care has been taken to 
make the two utilised surfaces truly plane, and at right angles to the base. The hij^ 
cost of so large a prism of heavy glass, truly worked, is amply compensated by the 
advantage gained in the large amount of light transmitted, l^e definition of the 
solar and metallic lines afforded by this prism and the lens combinations previoiudy 
described, is of very high quality up to the extreme end of the violet. With the 
lowest power eye-piece, magnifying two diameters, the two D lines of sodium are 
clearly separated; the second eye-piece, magnifying four diameters, exhibits them 
half a millimetre apart; and the third eye-piece, magnifying six diameters, separates 
them by quite an apparent millimetre. 

For convenience in viewing the solar lines a small mirror is provided, which is 
capable of the four motions necessary for the reflecstion of sunl^ht along the axis of 
the collimator. Its carrier is attached to an annulus furnished with a milled flange, 
and carrying a screw thread upon its inner surface of the same pitch as that of the 
eye-piece carrier, so that it may be firmly screwed to the projecting annulus, m in 
fig. 2, of the slit fi’ame of that optical tube which is chosen for convenience as 
collimator, just as the eye-piece carrier is screwed to the similar annulus of the other 
optical tube which it is desired to use as telescope for the purpose of observing the 
solar lines. The mirror and its carrier are represented at the left-hand corner of the 
base-board in fig. 1. 

The ground glass screen which is employed for the purpose of diffusing the line of 
monochromatic light escaping from the exit slit, in order that the whole field of the 
obsei-ving instrument may be evenly illuminated, is conveniently held in a small carrier' 
forming an attachment in front of the exit slit similar to that just described. This 
attachment is shown at the right-hand comer of the base-board in fig. 1. It consists 
of an annulus provided outside with milled flange and inside with a screw thread 
capable of engaging with that upon the projecting annulus of the slit frame, exactly 
similar to that which carries the adjustable mirror; to the arm carried by the annulus 
is fixed at right angles, that is horizontally, a strong rod of square section and 
2^ inches long. Upon this rod slides easily a short tube of similar square section and 
bore, which supports, by means of a short upright, the tube of two inches diameter 
and two inches length which carries within it the ground glass screen. The slider 
can be fixed in any position along the rod by means of a clamping screw. Two 
ground glass screens are provided, one of the texture of fine photographic focussing 
glass, and the other still more finely ground. They are mounted in circular metal 
frames like lenses, and the frames are of such a size as to be capable of sliding fairly 
tightly in the carrying tube. In the illustration one screen is represented in ponticm 
inside the tube, and the other lies on the base-board just behind the eye-peoes. 
Either screen may be employed according to its ascertained suitabiUty for use with 
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pwffcicular inata?ument to be illummated, and the screen chosen may be 

placed in any positiiotii in the carrying tubci best with the ground surface nearest the 
slit in order to avoid loss of light by reflection from the smooth surface. For certain 
work it is best to have it right at the end nearest the slit, so that by sliding the 
whole tube along the rod the screen may be brought close up to the slit frame; 
wlule fiMr other classes of work it is advantageotis to remove it as fer from the 
E^t as possible by placing it at the other end of the tube and sliding the latter away 
from the slit as far as the length of the rod permits. For most purposes, however, it 
is best to place it in the centre of the carrying tube, when it is shaded on both sides 
from extraneous light, and the half of the carrying tube furthest from the slit serves 
as a dark box into which the end of the observing instrument may be pushed until 
its ol^eotive almost tou<flies the screen. 

The whole instrument is mounted upon a strong base-board, upon whbh it can be 
levelled by means of three strong levelling screws resting in toe plates. The base¬ 
board is conveniently covered with black velvet so that, with the aid of suitable 
folding screens constructed of strong cardboard and covered inside also with black 
velvet and outside with dark red cloth, the whole apparatus may be readily enclosed 
whenever desired (on account of imperfect transparency of the crystal under exami¬ 
nation) in a dark chamber and thus effectively shaded from stray light from the 
lantern. In ordinary cases, with good transparent crystals, it will be found sufficient 
to cover the prism and the ends of the optical tubes at which the lenses are placed 
with a dark box of the kind shown in fig. 1, also constructed of cardboard and 
covered inside with velvet and outside with dark red cloth, and -in which a small 
movable door is left through which the rotation of the prism can be effected. The 
base* board is in turn mounted upon a strong dais, of such a height above the table 
upon which the whole arrangement stands that the plane of the axes of the optical 
tubes is raised to tlie level of the eye when the observer is seated. This dais is con¬ 
veniently covered with the same dark red cloth, which enables the base-board, whose 
under surface is smooth, to be easily moved over the dais and rotated 90° upon it, as 
will be subsequently shown to be desirable in order to be able to approach certain 
observing iustrumeuts sufficiently near to the slit, tlie dais otherwise being in the way 
of the support of the observing instrument. Moreover, if the table has a polished 
sur&ce, the dais base-board and instrument can l)e readily moved en bloc to any 
required position. The instrument is so heavy, being so solidly constructed, that 
these apparently trivial arrangements are of considerable moment. The base-board 
is grooved around its margin for the reception of a rectangular protective glass shade 
when the instrument is not in use. 

I)eteirmin(xti<m qf Circle Beadings for the issue of Light of Definite Wave-lengths. 

The determination of the pnsm circle readings for the passage of light of certain 

6 B 2 
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wavelengths through the exit slit, in order that l^ht of any wave4ength may at any 
subsequent time be reproduced, is carried out as follows;— 

The reflecting mirror is attached in front of the slit of that optical tube which is to 
be used as collimator, and the eyepiece holder carrying one of the eye pieces, perferably 
the second one magnifying four diameters, is attached in firont of the slit of the other 
optical tube so as to convert the latter into a telescope. Sunlight is then reflected 
along the axis of the collimator, and the jaws of the slit of the latter are approached 
until the best definition of the solar lines is obtained upon looking through the 
telescope and arranging the prism and telescope for minimum deviation of the 
refracted rays. The exit slit in front of the eye-piece should be opened wide in order to 
obtain an unobstructed view of the whole field, when about one-hulf of the spectrum 
is included in the field at once, and by moving the telescope the whole spectrum 
may be observed. It is manifestly impossible, however, with the prism set for 
minimum deviation to bring the whole of the colours of the spectrum into the centre 
of the field by rotation of the prism, the telescope being fixed. But if while the 
prism is arranged for minimum deviation the telescope is moved round some little 
angular distance, so as to pass the whole of the spectrum from red to blue, and is fixed 
in a position when the centre of the field is just past the extreme violet, a wave 
length in the ultra-violet being thus set centrally at minimum deviation, it will then 
be possible by movement of the prism in either direction to bring the whole of the 
colours of the spectrum in succession past the vertical diameter of the field. That 
one of the two directions of movement of the prism is chosen in which the greater 
loss of light by reflection from the receiving surface of the prism occura when the red 
end of the spectrum is brought to the centre of the field, and the lesser loss when the 
feebler illuminating violet end is central; by this choice the illuminating values of 
the different colours are rendered less unequal than they usmilly are with a fixed 
prism, while if the other direction is chosen the inequality is intensified. The 
definition of the solar lines for this setting is still admirable, the focussing being 
achieved by means of the milled head in connection with the rack and pinion. 

Having firmly clamped the telescope to the fixed lower circle, the solar lines for 
which it is desired to record the prism circle readings are well noted while the exit 
slit is still widely open. The jaws of this slit are then brought so closely together 
that the interval between their knife-edges, which are clearly defined by the eye-piece, 
is only very slightly greater than that between the two sodium D lines, that is, not 
greater than two-thirds of an apparent millimetre. The desired solar lines are then 
in turn brought, by rotation of the tangent screw of the fine adjustment, midway 
between the two edges of the slit, which thus act like a pair of vertical cross-wires. 
The exact distance of the jaws apart is of no consequence so long as it is sufooiently 
small to permit of accurate adjustment of the lines to the central line between them, 
as the jaws move equally on each side of this rentral line. If the whole width of the 
receiving slit is employed the lines are very slightly curved as previondy stated, but 
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ai8 thd c^nti^ of ttie lino is the part adjusted there is no real necessity to stop the slit 
down with one of the smaller stops. If, however, the f-inch or ^-inch stop is placed 
helbre the receiving slit the lines are then apparently quite straight and fall wholly 
in the central line between the two jaws when adjusted. 

The readings of the prism circle are then taken, with the aid of the vernier, for 
each of the lines so adjusted by suitable movement of the prism, and recorded in a 
table. This table should be supplemented by a curve, in order that the readings for 
intermediate wave-lengths may be obtained by interpolation. The readings for the 
solar lines of hydrogen may be confirmed, if considered desirable, by use of a 
hydrogen Geissler tube illuminated by means of four Grove’s cells and an induction 
coil. It is also convenient to confirm the sodium readings, and to extend the 
observations by recording the readings for the red lithium and the green thallium 
line. For this purpose it is convenient to have at hand a metal-lined box, fitted 
with a window in front and a door behind, a chimney above and air holes in the 
raised base, containing a Bunsen lamp and an arrangement for bringing one of three 
platinmn spoons, containing respectively a supply of a sodium salt, a lithium salt, and 
a smaller quantity of a thallium salt, into the flame as desired by means of a rotating 
arrangement manipulated from outside by means of a lever. This arrangement is also 
very convenient for confirming the circle readings before and after every important 
investigation, in order to be quite certain that no movement of any of the parts of the 
instrument shall have occurred. For this purpose it is sufficient to ascertain whether 
the reading for the double sodium line remains the same. It is thus only necessary 
to use the poisonous thallium vapour for a few seconds during the firet determination 
of the reading for that wave-length. Although the exit slit frequently requires 
slight opening or closing, to suit the lesser or more perfect transparency of the 
crystals examined, the readings for the sodium and hence for all the lines have never 
been found to vary by more than two minutes of arc. 

After thus determining the relation between the wave-length of the issuing light 
and the prism circle readings, the mirror and the eye-piece are removed from before 
their respective slits, and it is only necessary, when at any time monochromatic light 
of any specific wave-length is required, to set the prism so that the circle reading is 
identical with that recoixied in the table, or obtained by interpolation from the curve, 
for light of the wave-length in question, and to illuminate the slit of the collimator 
with a sufficiently powerful artificial source of light. Tho oxy-coal gas lime-light 
affords ample illumination with slits nearly closed, and if the observer is sufficiently 
forttmate to have an electric arc lamp at his disposal the openings of the slits may be 
so fine that the slightest further movement of the milled head of the tangent screw 
closes thaau altogether. If the receiving slit is opened to the extent of a tbii’d of a 
millimetre and the exit slit to about a quarter of a millimetre, sufficiently good 
illumination may be obtained with wave-lengths up to F by employing the incan¬ 
descent g&s-light previously refOTred to in the lantern instead of the lime or electric 
light> retaining the condensers of the lantern to concentrate the rays upon the slit. 
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The wave-lengths mostly ebiployed by the author in crystallograf^idal investiga¬ 
tions are those corresponding to the red lithium line, the red hydrogen line O, the 
yellow pair of sodium lines D, the green thallium line, the gremieh-hlue hjrdrc^n 
line F, and the bluish-violet hydrogen line G, supplemented by other well marked 
intermediate solar lines in cases of extreme optic axial dispersion. The angular 
difference between the drcle readings for the lithium and G linas is 6° 10' in the 
author’s instrument, and as the readings can be made directly to minutes, and a 
deviation of one minute from the setting between the edges of the slit is readily 
perceived, it will be at once apparent that light of any wave-lmigth Can be produced 
with a very high degree of accuracy. 


Use of the Instrument in i\ve Measurement of Optic Axial Angles. 

The whole arrangement for the measurement of optic axial angles—by the 
observation of the separation of the hyperbolic brushes of the interference figures 
afforded by a pair of sections perpendicular to the first and second median lines 
respectively in convergent light, and with nicols crossed at 45° from the horizontal 


Fig. 5. 



and vertical positimis—is shown in fig. 5. The lantern and the axial angle gmuo- 
meter are conveniently mounted upon firm box supports of rectangular ^ape and 
covered with dark red cloth like the daiis of the monochromatic light apparatus, in 
order that they may be easily moved over the polished table into any required 
position. The block supports should oajrry levelling tables, each o(msiBting of two 
mahogany boards, framed and with flush panels in order to increase thdff rigidity; 
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the lower of theae boards is screwed down upon the top of the basal support, and 
carries four toe-plates in which rest four strong levelling screws working through 
hut-plates screwed to the upper board. The height of the blocks is so arranged that 
the optical axis of the light issuing from the condensers of the lantern, and that of the 
polariscope of the axial angle goniometer, may be adjusted by means of the levelling 
screws to exactly the same plane as that in which the axes of the optical tubes of the 
monochromatic light apparatus lie, that is to the level of the observer’s eye when 
seated. 

The axial angle goniometer may conveniently rest upon a circular base-board with 
grooved margin for the reception of a protective glass shade, rather than directly upon 
its levelling table; for the under surface of the base-board can be covered with cloth 
or felt, and the heavy instrument, together with the base-board, can then be readily 
moved about upon the polished levelling table, and the adjustment is facilitated. 

The crystal plate perpendicular to the first median line is first attached to the 
crystal holder, and adjusted by means of the adjusting and centering motions 
provided upon the goniometer. The section itself is either mounted upon a circular 
glass plate, as described in the preceding communication, or is suspended unmounted 
by means of a strip of thin glass, to which it is fixed at some point on its edge by 
means of a little marine glue or other cement which is not attacked by the highly 
refractive liquid to be employed, and which is held by the crystal holder. Sections 
prepared by use of the instrument described in the preceding memoir may always be 
suspended unmounted provided the specified time has been bestowed upon the final 
polishing, and the observations are then unaffected by slight errors due to the cover 
glass or want of parallelism in the cementing film. The adjustment is carried out in 
ordinary white light, so that the monochromatic light apparatus may not be un¬ 
necessarily used on these preliminaries. For this purpose the goniometer and its 
base-board are rotated through a right angle upon the levelling table, and the 
polariscope is illuminated by the goniometer lamp described in the foregoing paper. 

Having adjusted the section in white light so that the hyperbolic brushes and the 
rings and lemniscates are bisected by the horizontal cross-wire of the polariscopical 
eye-piece, the short tube carrying in its centre the more coarsely ground of the two 
diffusing screens is attached in front of the exit slit of the monochromatic light 
apparatus, so that the ground glass surface is distant about one and a half inches 
from the slit, the goniometer, is rotated until its axis forms a continuation of that of 
the exit tube of the latter instrument, and moved up towards the ground glass screen 
until the end of the polarising tube enters the diffusing tube and all but touches the 
screen. The prism and the ends of the optical tubes are then covered by the dark 
box and the oirole set to the reading recorded in the table for light of the wave¬ 
length to be fii^t employed, usually that corresponding to the passage of red lithium 
light through the exit edit. The light is generated in the lantern, and the observa¬ 
tions are commenced by rotating the section in the usual manner so that the two 
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hyperbolic brushes are in turn brought between the pair of vertical crpsa-'WiiieSi and 
observing the corresponding angular readings reccoded by the goniometer circle and 
pair of verniers. After repeating the observations with light of the same wave*length 
once or twice, according to the definition of the brushes afforded by the particular 
section, the prism is rotated until fight of the next desired wave-length is allowed to 
pass the exit slit, when the observations are repeated, and so on for as many wave¬ 
lengths as are desired. When once used to the arrangement a series of observations 
for the six wave-lengths mentioned at the dose of the last section may be carried out 
in triplicate in less than half-an-hour. Employing the lime-light, the slits need only 
be opened so that the D lines would appear just coalesced if the entrance slit were 
illuminated by a sodium flame, and the spectrum Wei’S observed by placing the 
eye-piece in front of the exit slit. The illumination for D fight is then as bright or 
brighter, even when the entrance slit is stopped down to ^ inch, than when the 
polariscope is placed directly in front of a good sodium flame, and the illumination 
for lithium fight is vastly superior to that obtained by use of a lithium flame. 
Moreover, the illumination is quite evenly distributed over the field, and the inter¬ 
ference figures are wonderfully sharp. Besults only slightly inferior are obtained by 
using the incandescent gas-light with a receiving slit of about twice the opening. 

After the conclusion of the measurements of the apparent angle (2E) in air, the 
glass cell containing a colourless oil, or preferably the highly refractive liquid bromine 
derivative of naphthalene, a-monobromnaphthalene, is raised until the crystal is 
fully immersed in the liquid, and a similar series of measurements are made of the 
apparent acute angle (2 Ha) in the highly refractive liquid. The light may then be 
temporarily extinguished in the lantern while the section is removed from the crystal 
holder, and the second section, perpendicular to the second median line, is placed 
there in its stead, and adjusted in white light by means of the goniometer lamp, 
whose by-pass has been left burning in order to save time in re-ignition of the lamp. 
The measurements of the apparent obtuse angle (2 Ho) of the optic axes in the same 
highly refractive liquid are then carried out for light of the same wave-lengths, and 
in a precisely similar manner as in the case of the first section. 

By thus carrying out the complete series of measurements with the two sections at 
one sitting, a process which need only occupy about an hour, all risk of any perceptible 
change in the refractive index of the liquid is avoided. The results thus obtained in 
so comparatively short a space of time, by the aid of the monochromatic light 
apparatus now described, enable the true value of the optic axial angle (2V a) and the 
mean refractive index /8, for six different wave-lengths, to be immediately calculated, 
and, if considered desirable, the value of these constants for any wave-length may be 
further expressed by embodying the results in a general formula of the type of that 
of Caucjhy. Moreover, provided tire sections are afforded by naturafiy-oocuning 
largely developed faces, or are prepared by means of the apparatus described in the 
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preoedizig oommunioaiion, the accuracy of the values furnished is of the very highest 
order. 

Use of tho In$trwment with the wide-angle Polariscope, with particular reference to 
the study of Crossed Aocml Plane Dispersion. 

It is frequently desired to employ a wide-angle polariscopical goniometer, such as 
the well-known instrument forming part of the universal apparatus constructed by 
Fxtess, of Berlin, at the instance of Gkoth. The aperture of the polariscope of this 
instrument is considerably larger than that of the more accurate instrument reading 
to thirty minutes of arc represented in fig. 5, and which is employed, as previously 
described, in the actual measurement of optic axial angles. The convergent system 
of lenses is also so powerful, consisting of several lenses of very short focus, that a 
very wide angle is included in the field of view, so that the rings and lemniscates 
surrounding both optic axes of most biaxial crystals are visible through a section per¬ 
pendicular to the first median line. This instrument is, therefoi-e, very convenient for 
studying the nature of the interference-figures, especially in cases of strongly-marked 
dispersion of the optic axes for different colours. The optical tube which carries the 
analysing nicol is provided, in addition to cross-wires, with an etched scale, which 
enables a rough estimation of the separation of the axes to be effected without 
rotating the section, and thus permits the convergent lenses of the two optical tubes 
carrying the polarising and analysing nicols respectively to be broiight almost in con¬ 
tact with the two surfaces of the crystal plate, when the fuU aperture of the instru¬ 
ment is utilised. When desired, however, the tubes may be withdrawn sufliciently 
apart to permit of the rotation of the crystal plate, and of measurement of the separa¬ 
tion of the axes by means of the circle and vernier, which read to minutes, but, of 
course, a smaller field and angle of view is presented. 

Even the comparatively large field of this instrument, whose objective has an 
aperture of 1^ inches, is fully and evenly illuminated upon placing it in front of the 
coarser ground-glass screen of the monochromatic light apparatus. The diftusing-tube 
is sufficiently wide to admit the end of the polarising-tube, so that the latter may be 
brought close up to the screen. It is not necessary to use more than the f-inch slit 
so that the monochromatism can be made as perfect as when using the more delicate 
instrument with smaller objective. 

The investigation of cases of such extreme dispersion as to result in the optic axes 
for red and blue lying in different planes, may be very beautifully carried out with 
the aid of the instrument for producing pure monochromatic, light now described. 
The whole phenomena may be traced with the utmost precision, from the extreme 
separation of the axes for the first rays of red, through the gradual approach of the 
axes with diminishing wave-length, until they unite in the centre of the field; and 
subsequently as they re-diverge along the diameter of the field perpendicular to the 
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one which previously oontained them, right up to their maximum separation for 
the last visible rays of violet. The exact position of the axes for any wave-length is 
at once obtained by setting the prism circle to the reading corresponding to the 
passage of light of that wave-length through the exit slit; and, in particular, the 
exact wave-length may be readily determined for the interesting case in which the 
two axes coincide in the centre of the field, when the rings and lemniscates become 
circles, and the biaxial crystal becomes apparently uniaxial. If it is desired to 
accurately measure the apparent angles for different wave-lengths the more delicate 
polariscopical goniometer is of course employed, the crystal being rotated 90° in its 
own plane after the measurements on one side of the central uniting point have been 
carried out in order to effect the remainder. For the purpose of merely studying or 
demonstrating the phenomena, however, the wide angle goniometer is employed, as 
the complete series of figures may then be observed in succession without moving the 
section, but simply by rotation of the prism of the monochromatic light apparatus. 

It is the author's intention to communicate subsequently the results of a detailed 
investigation of a number of cases of crossed axial plane dispersion, illustrated by a 
series of photographic reproductions, which it is comparatively easy to produce with 
the aid of the apparatus now described in conjunction with a good camera. 


Mode of Production and Use of Composite Light. 

In the investigation of such cases of extreme optic axial dispersion it may be 
desired to supplement the measurement of the axial angle for different wave-lengths 
by observations of the interference-figures exhibited in mixed light taken from any 
two or more known regions of the spectrum. For this purpose the jaws of the exit 
slit are removed and their place occupied by a diaphragm pierced by two or more slits 
so arranged as to permit of the exit of light vibrating with the desired wave-lengths. 
It is found preferable in practice to construct such diaphragms in the following simple 
and permanent manner, ready for immediate use at any time, rather than to employ 
an adjustable arrangement. The slide with three movable and adjustable slits 
employed by Abnev, and so convenient for use with a fixed spectrum, is unsuitable 
when the spectrum is movable. 

There is provided with the instrument a slip of glass, finely ground upon one side, 
whose edges are bevelled and which is of the right size to be capable of sliding 
readily into the dove-tailed recess vacated by the slit jaws. When the slides c 
(fig. 3) are withdrawn, as far as possible, by rotation of the milled head in connection 
with the tangent-screw, the ground-glass surface may be employed to receive the 
solar spectrum or the spectra of metallic lines. Having decided what wave-lengths 
are to be permitted to escape through the two or three slits, the spectrum is brought 
into such a position by rotation of the prism that the lines corresponding to the two 
wave-lengths, or if three are required to the two outside wave-lengths, are alwut equi- 
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distant from the centre of the aperture. The lines are then clearly focussed, and a 
tracing of them made by means of a fine blacklead pencil upon the ground surface 
(whidh is nearest the observer) of the glass itself. Slits corresponding to the traced 
lines can then be cut as finely as desired in a diaphragm of stout tin-foil, the relative 
openings of the slits being varied slightly in the inverse proportion to that of the 
relative illuminating power of the light which is to pass through them. The tin-foil 
diaphragm is conveniently supported in a slider of hard wood, whose edges are 
bevelled, and which is likewise of the right size and suflBciently thin to slide into the 
dove-tailed recess after removal of the slip of ground glass. By employing a very 
hard variety of wood, such as box-wood, hard olive, or ebony, the slide may be con¬ 
structed out of a single piece, and is then quite as durable and rigid as metal, and is 
preferable to the latter, as it is incapable of wearing the bevelled guides of the recess. 
It is shown in fig. 1, leaning against the spirit-level. It is furnished with two guiding- 
grooves, cut with a fine fret-saw, along which the tin-foil diaphragms are capable of 
sliding, and its central portion is cut away in order to permit the spectrum to impinge 
directly upon the diaphragm. By making several such diaphragms for the combina¬ 
tions which are likely to be required, and indelibly numbering them so as to ensure 
identification, any desired one may be placed in the frame at any time to furnish light 
of the required composition. The accuracy with which the slits have been cut should 
be tested at the time they are made, by placing the lowest power eye-piece in position 
in front of the slit-frame and observing whether the focussed lines, from a tracing of 
which the slits were cut, can be brought by suitably moving the slider to simul¬ 
taneously occupy the centres of the slits. In order to avoid having subsequently to 
set the selected diaphragm to the correct place in the spectrum by the aid of Fnuin- 
hofer or metallic lines, the following simple device is adopted :— 

A pair of fine marks, forming a continuation of the same vertical line as that in 
which the knife edges of the slit-jaws meet, have been made on the rigid framework 
of the slit-box immediately above and below the slit. A similar pair of marks are also 
made upon the guides of the wooden slider. After the diaphragm has been tested as 
above with the eye-piece and found to be satisfactory, the slider is adjusted in 
the recess so that the marks upon it are in the same vertical line with those upon 
the rigid framework. Maintaining the slider in this position the diaphragm, if not 
already so arranged, is then moved in the guiding-grooves of the slider until the same 
position as before is attained, when the lines are seen simultaneously focussed in the 
centres of the slits. A vertical mark is then likewise made upon the tin-foil dia¬ 
phragm by means of a fine needle, exactly in the same line as the other marks. The 
reading of the prism circle is observed while so adjusted, and recorded. It is then 
only necessary at any subsequent time, when it is desired to employ that particular 
diaphragm, to place it in the slider with the mark in line with the two marks on the 
latter, then to place the slider in the recess so that these marks are also in line with 
those on the slit-frame, and to set the prism circle to the reading previously recorded 
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for this setting of the particular diaphragm; on illuminaiJng as usual by means of tlie 
lantern, light of the desired wave-lengths will emerge from the slits. 

The wide-angle polariscope alluded to in the last section is of course employed as 
observing instrument, in order that the whole figure may be visible in the field at 
once. Having selected the diaphragm to be used, and placed it in position as above 
described, and set the circle to the reading recorded for the diaphragm, the difiusing- 
tube is attached in front of the slit-frame and moved as far from the latter as is 
allowed by the length of the rod, and the ground-glass scrwn is placed right at the 
end furthest from the slit. A cylindrical lens of short focus, carried on a convenient 
stand, is then introduced between the diffusing-tube and the slit-frame, its plane side 
towards the latter, in such a position that the two or more lines of light are directed 
upon the same space in the centre of the ground-glass screen, where they are well 


Pig. 6. 



mixed and diffused. It is quite easy in this way to produce a patch of white light 
upon the screen, by employing a diaphragm pierced by two slits of the necessary 
apertures, through which yellow and blue rays of the requisite wave-lengths are 
transmitted and afterwards properly blended by the cylindrical lens. Upon bringing 
the polariscope close up to the diffusing-screen the field is brilliantly illuminated with 
light of the colour produced by the admixture of the pure colours emanating from the 
two or more slits, and if a section of a crystal exhibiting the phenomenon of crossed 
axial planes is introduced between the converging-lens systems the composite inter- 
ference-%ure vfill be observed. The arrangement is represented in fig, 6. 
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Uae of the Instrument in the Determination of Refractive Indices. 

The instrument now described is admirably adapted for supplying the monochro¬ 
matic light necessary for refractive-index determinations, either by the method of 
refVaction, or by the method of total reflection. The results in either case are, to 
say the least, quite as accurate as are afforded by the direct employment of lithium, 
sodium, and thallium flames, or the light from incandescent rarefied hydrogen; and 
the observations are immensely facilitated by the much more brilliant illumination of 
the images of the slit, and the better definition of the limiting line of total reflection, 
and by the ease with which the change from one wave-length to another can be 
effected. Moreover, the observations may be supplemented, as in the case of optic 
axial angle determinations, by observations for as many other wave-lengths as it may 
be considered desirable to employ. 

FiR. 7. 



For the determination of the minimum deviation of rays refracted by prisms, 
furnished by suitably inclined existing ft^ces upon the crystal, or prepared by grinding, 
the disposition is shown in fig. 7. The highly accurate and in every way admirable 
horiscmtal circle goniometer, reading to thirty seconds of arc, constructed by Fimss 
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of Berlin, is used aa refractometer. This instrument, and the supporting stand which 
raises it so that the optical tubes are brought to the level of the eye, are placed in 
front of the diffusing tube of the monochromatic light apparatus, just as were the 
axial angle goniometer and its stand. The form of stand shown in the illristration is 
particularly convenient, both for ordinary goniometric and spectrometric observations. 
The lower and broader base of polished mahogany, covered beneath with cloth, so as 
to be easily moved over the polished table, serves as support for a piotective glass 
shade when the instrument is not in use. Upon this rests a second base of smaller 
surface but of about the same height, about four inches, and of similar polished 
mahogany; it may with advantage carry a drawer in which the accessories of the 
instrument may be kept, and is covered underneath with cloth so that it can be 
moved easily over the larger base. The levelling screws of the goniometer rest in toe 
plates, also covered underneath with cloth, placed upon the surface of the smaller 
base. The weight of the instrument is ample to prevent movement during the 
observations, while this mode of mounting enables the goniometer to be placed in any 
convenient position upon the upper base, and the latter as well as the lower base to 
be independently arranged in the most convenient positions for the work in hand. 

The illumination tube supplied with the goniometer, to be placed in front of the 
slit of the collimator, and which consists of a tube about five inches in length 
carrying at its further extremity a condensing lens of 1^-inch aperture, is very con¬ 
venient, not BO much on account of any increase in the intensity of illumination, 
which is usually but slightly augmented by it, as because the source of light may 
then be employed with equal advantage at a further distance from the slit. 

Before commencing the observations a folding screen of three folds, lined inside 
with black velvet, and made of such a size as to rest in the outer groove of the lower 
base-board, is placed behind and on either side of the spectrometer. A circular 
aperture is cut in the middle fold, somewhat to the right of the centre, of sufficient 
size to permit of the passage of the illumination tube of the spectrometer. A second 
aperture of somewhat larger size is also cut at the same height in the middle fold 
near the left corner, and is provided with an easily moving door so that it may be 
closed when not required. Behind this larger aperture is placed tlie goniometer 
lamp described in the preceding communication, and which is shown in the back¬ 
ground in the illustration, from which the screen is omitted for obvious reasons. 

In onler to adjust the prism and to measure its angle, the spectrometer is arranged 
with the illumination tube of the collimator directed towards or passing just through 
the larger aperture, so as to receive the light from the goniometer lamp. The door 
may be partially closed so as to shut off most of the light from the observer while 
adjusting the images of the slit to the cross wires. 

The prism is first adjusted and centred by means of the circular and rectangular 
motions provided for the purpose, and the angle is then measured in the usual 
goniometrical manner. For the adjustment a white background is an advantage, in 
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(ttder that the crystal toay be well seen when using the telescope as a microscope by 
rotating the movable lens into position in front of the object-glass. But for the 
aocarate adjustment of the images of the slit, reflected by the faces of the prism, to 
the cross-wire of the telescope when measuring the angle of the prism, just as in 
making ordinary goniometrical measurements, a dark background is required. In 
order to supply either background as desired, and with the minimum of trouble, the 
little arrangement shown behind the goniometer in the illustration serves admirably. 
It consists of a strong brass pillar screwed into a bevelled foot-plate which is capable 
of sliding in a dove-tailed groove in the heavy metal base, so that the pillar may 
readily be brought opposite the telescope when this cannot be done by movement of 
the whole without bringing the base partly over the edge of the supporting box. 
The pillar is pierced by an axle at about a third of its height, to the front end of 
which is attached an arm which carries the dark background in the form of an ebonite 
sector. The axle is easily moved by a lever handle attached to the axle at the back 
of the pillar. The amount of rotation is limited by cutting a piece out of the axle 
nut into which the arm is screwed, and fixing a pin into the bearing, so that the axle 
can only be moved round a little more than 45° from the position in which the arm is 
vertical, when its motion is arrested by the stop-pin. The white background is 
formed by a similar sector of white xylonite fixed to the pillar. When the movable 
arm is vertical the ebonite sector completely covers the white background ; when the 
lever is touched the ebonite sector moves over to the left, and a large portion of the 
white xylonite sector is exposed. In order to screen the crystal and the objectives 
of the collimator and telescope from any overhead light, a thin metallic canopy, 
darkened underneath, is suspended over the goniometer from a bent brass rod resting 
loosely in a socket drilled into the top of the pillar which cariies the backgrounds, so 
that it may be rotated out of the way while reading the verniers. 

Ample light for reading the verniers may be obtained from the goniometer lamp by 
temporarily opening widely the door of the aperture. 

Having measured the angle of the prism, the direct I’eading of the slit of the 
collimator may be taken at once while the goniometer lamp with protective cylinder 
is in position, and the position of minimum deviation of the spectrum produced by 
the crystal prism also found, so that time may be saved when using the monochro¬ 
matic light arrangement. The Websky slit employed in the preliminary gonio- 
metrioal observations is retained for the measurement of minimum deviation. This 
dit is formed by using as jaws the adjacent portions of two circular discs, whose 
circumferences almost touch, the aperture thus produced combining the advantage of 
a narrow middle portion which can be accurately adjusted to a cross-wire, with 
broader ends which pass so much more light. 

It will be observed in fig. 7 that the dais of the monochromatic light apparatus 
is rotated under the base-board for a right angle ; this is advisable in order that the 
large base of the goniometer may be pushed for a little distance under the base-board, 
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so that the goniometer may be approached closely to the monochromatic light apparatus 
without leaving an inconvenient amount of the lower base projecting towards the 
observer. After completion of the above preliminaries the goniometer is rotated into 
the position shown in the illustration, when the axis of the coEimator of the gonio> 
meter forms a continuation of that of the exit-tube of the monochromatic light 
apparatus, and the iUumination tube passes through the smaUer aperture in the 
screen and enters the diffusing tube, its objective nearly touching the groimd-glass 
screen. The more finely-ground sci'een affords the best iUumination of the Websky 
slit. The goniometer lamp is used during the observations of minimum deviation in 
order to iUiuninate the verniers, which it does very brilliantly when the door of the 
aperture is temporarily opened. 

Upon generating the light in the lantern, setting the prism circle to the reading 
recorded for light of the first wave-length to be employed, and observing through 
the telescope of the goniometer, the two images of the Websky slit (supposing the 
crystal to be bi-refringent) in the colour corresponding to the desired wave-length, and 
corresponding to the two indices of refraction afforded by the particular prism, will 
be observed in the field of the telescope. These images are then to be accurately 
arranged for minimum deviation, brought to the cross-wire by movement of the 
telescope, and the readings of the goniometer circle taken in the usual manner. In 
order to determine the direction of vibration of the rays corresponding to these 
refracted images it is usual to interpose a nicol prism somewhere in the path of the 
ray. Such a nicol is supplied with the goniometer for insertion in the illuminating 
tube ; it is more convenient, however, to employ it as an adjunct of the telescope, 
placed in front of the eye-piece. It can then be readily removed if it is desired to 
observe both images in the field at once, or to avoid loss of light while placing the 
images; it need only be employed in order to determine their planes of vibration, 
and to extinguish each in turn while placing the other to the cross-wire in cases of 
feeble double refraction when the images are so close as to almost or quite overlap. 
Such a nicol is supplied by Fuess for use with the Liebisch total-reflectometer; it is 
mounted in front of a telescope similar in power to the one most fixjquently employed 
for goniometrical work, but fitted with a silvered indicating circle, against which the 
graduated circle of the nicol rotates, and the nicol itself is constructed with flat ends, 
which pass more light. 

The brightness of the images obtained by use of the monochromatic Eght apparatus 
now described is far superior to that obtained by illuminating the slit with coloured 
flames, and the images observed with C, F, and G light are immensely brighter than 
those afforded by the use of a hydrogen Geissler tube. Of course the actual bright¬ 
ness depends upon the individual'crystal prism with which the observations are being 
carried out. In case the practice is followed of increasing the transparmmy of the 
prisms and obliterating any slight distortion of the faoes by cementing thin glass 
plates over the faces, with a solution of balsam in benzene, Uie definition and bdgUt- 
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ness of the images is always admirable. The ground and polished faces fiimished by 
the instrument described in the preceding communication, however, are so plane and 
brilliant that excellent images are obtained without the use of glass-covering plates. 

Having recorded the two pairs of readings of the goniometer-circle verniers for 
the two images afforded by light of the first wave-length, similar observations are 
made for the remaining wave-lengths by setting the prism circle of the monochromatic 
light apparatus to the proper readings. The whole series of observations are then 
repeated with the telescope arranged upon the other side of the direct reading of the 
slit, and the light incident upon the other face of the crystal prism; the mean values 
derived from observations with the same wave-length in the two series are then taken 
as representing the true angular values of the minimum deviation for light of those 
wave-lengths. 

When it is desired to make determinations of refractive index at different 
temperatures the larger goniometer of Fuess, the micrometer of which reads to ten 
seconds of arc, is employed, together with the heating apparatus provided with it. 
It is arranged in connection with the monochromatic light apparatus, precisely like 
the goniometer above referred to. The advantage of employing the form of mono¬ 
chromatic light apparatus now described is here particularly evident, for it is possible 
to complete the whole series of observations for any one temperature in a very brief 
interval of time compared with that taken up by obseiwations with fiames and 
Geissler tubes, during which the temperature can more easily be maintained constant. 
This lai'ger instrument may, of course, be employed for determinations at the 
ordinary tempemture if such a course is considered desirable, but usually the some 
what smaller and much more handy instrument is preferable. 

In order to employ the monochromatic light apparatus for the purpose of the 
determination of refractive indices by means of the total-reflectometer of Liebisch, 
the crystal holder of the goniometer is replaced by the total-reflectometer, which 
may be either the smaller instrument used Avith the goniometer No. 2a, or the larger 
type employed with the. large goniometer No. 1. The crystal plate is gently 
pressed by means of the delicate arrangement provided for the purpose, terminating 
in a series of Cardani rings whose inner disc carries the crystal, against one face of a 
highly refracting heavy glass prism, whose angle and whose refractive indices for 
different wave-lengths are known. Any minute inequalities in the surface of the 
crystal plate preventing absolute contact between it and the prism are rendered of no 
consequence by introducing a film of a highly refractive liquid such as a-mono- 
bromnaphthalene between the two surfaces. In the prisms supplied by Fuesb with 
the total-reflectometer the face upon which the light is to be incident is ground, so 
that the incident light is suflaciently diffused without the necessity of interposing a 
diflRising screen between the source of light and the prism. 

It is only necessary, therefore, to arrange the goniometer so that the ground face 
of the prism receives the monochromatic light issuing from the exit slit. The most 
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convenient distance of the prism fi-om the slit is about eight inches. The difTosiag 
tube is removed from in front of the exit slit, and the direct light from the latter 
may then be concentrated upon the ground face of the prism by means of a condensing 
lens of three or four inches focus, an ordinary microscope condenser on stand fitted 
with ball and socket joint serving admimbly. The illxunination is much greater than 
when the condensed light from coloured flames is employed, and the limiting line of 
total reflection can be more readily adjusted to the cross-wire of the telescope. The 
latter is accurately adjusted for parallel rays, and carries a nicol prism in front of the 
eye-piece in order to extinguish one of the limits in the case of doubly refracting 
substances, while rendering the other limiting line more distinct. Care must be 
taken to avoid the admission of light into the objective of the telescope other than 
that which emanates from the surface of contact between crystal and prism, in order 
that the limiting line shall be as distinct as possible. For this purpose the small tube 
supplied with the instrument, which adapts on to the objective end of the telescope, 
is used. This tube is made to terminate, as close to the crystal as is compatible with 
the necessary amount of rotation of the total-reflectometer, in a cap pierced by a 
rectangular aperture of suitable small size. As the illumination by the monochromatic 
light apparatus now described is so good, the author uses a cap with an aperture only 
half the size of the smallest supplied by Fuess, namely, about one-and-a-half by one 
millimetre, thus being quite certain of the exclusion of other light than that from 
even a small crystal. By moving the condenser after finding the limiting line, so 
as to alter the angle of incidence, a position will be found for which the greatest 
difference of illumination on the two sides of the line is apparent, when it may be 
most accurately brought to the cross-wire. 

The adjustment of the crystal upon the total-reflectometer, and of the prism of the 
latter with respect to the goniometer, and also the determination of the position of 
the normal to the face of the prism from which the totally reflected light emerges, 
should first be carried out in white light in the manner described by Liebisch,* 
employing the goniometer lamp. 

The determination of the angle or angles of total reflection is then carried out by 
bringing the limiting line or lines of total reflection to the cross-wire of the telescope, 
employing light of each desired wave-length in turn. During these operations the 
circle is maintained clamped to the crystal carrier as it was when determining the 
position of the normal to the prism face, in order to be able to ascertain the angular 
difference between that position and the direction of the various limits of total 
reflection, from which, together with the knowledge of the angle and refractive indices 
of the prism, the required angles of total reflection can be calculated. Having taken 
two sets of such observations if the crystal is bi-retVingent, with the aid of the nicol, 
for the two limiting lines corresponding to the first desired position of the crystal, 
the whole series are repeated with the crystal rotated in its own plane by means of 
* ‘ Zeitschrift fUr Instramentenkaude,’ 1884, 186, and 1885, 13. 
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the small graduated circle of the total-reflectometer, for as many positions (having 
reference to the exes of optical elasticity) of the crystal as it is desired to record 
observations for. 


Use of the Instrument in Stauroscopical Observations. 

The determination of the directions of extinction for different colours, exhibited by 
plates of crystals ^belonging to the monoclinic and triclinic systems of symmetry in 
parallel polarised light between crossed nicols, in order to ascertain the directions of 
the principal optical planes, by means of the staiiroscope or a microscope arranged as 
such, may very readily be carried out with the aid of the monochromatic light 
apparatus described in this communication. It is only necessary to place the stauro- 
scope or microscope in front of the exit slit, so that the mirror usually carried by 
either of the instruments mentioned receives the line of monochromatic light at such 
an angle as to reflect it up along the axis of the instrument. The nearer the mirror 
is to the slit, the better the illumination. The diffusion into an even field of light is 
effected by use of a ground-glass diffuser carried as a cap at the lower end of the 
stauroscope, or fixed on the end of the polarising prism of the microscope. 

As, however, the use of the mirror causes some loss of light, by absorption at the 
back surface, the author prefers to conduct stauroscopical measurements with the 
staimoscope or microscope arranged horizontally, so as to be able to utilise the ordinary 
diffusing-tube of the monochromatic light apparatus, and to thus make use of the 
whole of the light issuing from the exit slit. Of course this necessitates that the 
crystal plate shall be firmly held on the stage, which is now vertical. Monochromatic 
light, however, is only required when making the actual measurements of the angles 
of extinction, during which the crystal plate is cemented upon the small rectangular 
glass plate provided for the purpose, one of whose edges coincides with a known 
reading of the circle and makes a goniometrically-ascertained angle with an edge of 
the crystal plate. Hence, for stauroscopical measurements there is no necessity for a 
vertical airangement of the observing instrument, and the horizontal arrangement has 
the further advantage that thfe observer is then enabled to make the observations 
while seated, with the eye looking forwards at the normal height, a condition in which 
be is far better able to appreciate minute differences of light and shade in j^he two 
halves of the Calderon double-calcite plate, which is now generally employed in order 
to increase the accuracy of determinations of extinction, than when a vertical arrange¬ 
ment is employed. 

As the best orystallographical microscopes are provided with a swing arrangement 
which enables them to be placed horizontally, there is no difficulty in so employing them 
for stauroscopical observations. It is only necessary to rotate the mirror out of the 
way, and to bring the instrument close up to the monochromatic light apparatus so 
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that the end of the tube which carries the polarising nicol almost touches the ground- 
glass diffusing screen, carried as usual in the tube mounted in front of the exit slit, 
and to make the axis of the microscope a continuation of that of the exit tube of the 
monochromatic light apparatus. 

In order to use horizontally the stauroscope forming part of the universal apparatus 
supplied by Fafiss, a very simple addition in the form of a supporting stand of wood 
is all that is required. The stauroscope is supported horizontally upon the base-board 
by utilising the metal foot, upon which the instrument usually stands, as one support, 
and a similar one of hard wood firmly fixed to the base-board as support for the 
other end of the rod of triangular section along which the optical tubes slide, and from 
which they now depend. The opening between the two toes of the metal foot is ample 
to permit of the full aperture of the instrument being employed, and the toes are 
prevented from slipping off the base-board by means of a low protective rib of similar 
wood fixed to the latter. A piece is cut out of the wooden support in order to 
permit of the free movement through it of the optical tube carrying the analysing 
nicol and the half-shadow calcite plate, the aperture being left sufficiently wide to 
enable the vernier and circle to be easily read through it with the aid of a pocket 
lens. Although the amount of rackwork provided with the analysing tube will not 
permit the objective of the polarising tube to be conveniently brought close up to 
the ground-glass diffusing screen of the monochromatic light apparatus, as the 
crystal would then appear very small when observed through the analysing tube, 
still the illumination suffers little from this cause, and is superior to that which is 
obtained by employing the diffusing screen in the form of a cap fitting on the end of 
the polarising tube. When the whole arrangement is moved up so that the metal 
foot is within a qiiarter of an inch of the end of the diffusing tube, and the two 
optical tubes are likewise approached as near as the rackwork will permit, an 
excellent illumination is obtained on generating the light in the lantern, far more 
brilliant than is usually obtained from a sodium flame, and ample to permit of the 
most accurate determinations of the directions of extinction for light of any wave¬ 
length from that of lithium up to that corresponding to G of the solar spectrum. 
Of couise the arrangement is equally applicable when any other form of stauroscopical 
plate, such as that devised by Brezina, is employed instead of the half-shadow 
Calderon plate. 

For merely studying the phenomena exhibited by loose crystals or crystal plates 
in parallel polarised monochromatic light, the vertical arrangement first mentioned is 
naturally employed. 

The foregoing represent only a typical lew of the applications of the apparatus 
for producing monochromatic light described in the earlier part of this communica¬ 
tion. Its use may be extended to all other cases in which it is desired to illuminate 
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tbe whole field of on optical instrument, or any portion of it, with light of any wave¬ 
length or of any definite compoeition whatsoever. 

The instrument has been admirably constructed by Messrs. Tbotjghton and 
Snurs, and the author is particularly indebted to Mr. James Simms for the success 
of the optical portion of the apparatus. The author desires further to express his 
indebtedness to the Besearch Fund Committee of the Chemical Society for their grant 
to defray the cost of the instrument. 
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XVI. On the Specific Heats of Gases at Constant Volume .—Part IL Carbon Dioxide. 

By J. JoLY, M.A., Sc.D., F.RS. 

Received March 9,—Read April 26, 1894. 

The present paper js occupied with an experimental investigation into the variation 
of the specific heat at constant volume of carbon dioxide attending change of absolute 
density. The investigation is in continuation of a previous one,* in which Carbon 
Dioxide, Air, and Hydrogen were the subjects of a similar enquiry over low ranges of 
density. It appeared to me desirable to extend the observations more especially in 
the case of carbon dioxide, because of the extended knowledge we already possess of 
its isothermals, and the fact that its critical temperature is within convenient reach. 
Other physical properties of the gas have also received much attention of recent 
years. It is also readily procured in a nearly pure state. 

The observations recorded in this paper extend, in the one direction, to densities, 
such that liquid is present at the lower temperature ; and in the other, to a junction 
with the highest densities of the former paper. A plotting of the new observations 
is in satisfactory agreement with the record of the old. It reveals, however, the fact 
that the linear nature of the variation of the specific heat with density, deduced from 
the former results, is not truly applicable over the new, much more extended range of 
observation. For convenience the chart at the end of this paper embraces the former 
results, and the present paper is extended to include the entire results on the variation 
of specific heat with density where the range of temperature, obtaining at each 
experiment, is approximately the same ; that from air temperature to 100° C. 

Part III. of this investigation will contain an account of experiments on the varia¬ 
tion of the specific heat with temperature when the density is kept constant. The 
division is for convenience of reference. 

The value of Professor Fitzgerald’s assistance and advice, and his kindness in 
giving them to all seeking his help, are so well known, that it is needless to say that 
this present research owes much to his assistance. He is not, indeed, responsible for 
mistakes I may have fallen into, but he is to be thanked for saving me from committing 
many. 

The arrangements for carrying out the experiments are essentially the same as 

‘Phil. Trans.,’ A., vol. 182, 1891, pp. 73-117. 

28.12.94 
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those described in Part I. Some modifications in the structure of the calorimeter, &c., 
must, however, be noticed. 

The difierential form of the steam calorimeter was used throughout; the mode of 
experiment being to compare the calorific capacity of a strong spherical copper vessel, 
firstly when containing but one atmosphere of the gas, and secondly when charged 
with the requisite mass of the gas, with that of an idle vessel of closely similar mass 
and volume. Each of these comparative observations embraced a series of from three 
to ten experiments, according to the mass of gas operated upon ; a larger number 
being requisite when the mass was small. The identical calorimeter, described in 
Part I., was used in the present experiments up to the completion of the experiments 
of Table IX. An improved diflFerential calorimeter was then completed for the 
requirements of the experiments upon the temperature variation of the specific heat. 
It was accordingly taken into use, and with it the experiments were completed. As 
its peculiarities of construction are mainly to render it suitable for the experiments 
described in Part III., its description is deferred to that paper. 

To carry out experiments at the high pressures contemplated, new copper spheres 
of greater strength than the former ones had to be provided. The dimensions were 
also reduced, and, what was most important, the brazed equatorial joint entirely 
dispensed with. This was effected by spinning the entire sphere out of the one piece 
of copper till the vessel was closed down to an orifice of about 2 centims. in diameter. 
Into this opening an accurately turned piece of gun-metal was brazed. Still further 
to diminish the number of joints, this piece of brass was so formed that it constituted 
the valve seat receiving the steel screw-valve, and carried the connecting nozzle used 
in filling it.* Several of these vessels were made, designed to have a capacity of about 
80 cub. centime., and to be 2 millims. thick in the walls. Assuming the tensile 
strength of copper to be 2 X 10® grammes per square centimetre, these vessels would 
possess a bursting strength of some 300 atmospheres. The safe limit would be about 
100 atmospheres, which pressure was somewhat exceeded on one occasion. One of 
these vessels having been chosen for use, its internal and external volume were 
measured. The external volume was found to be 98*752 cub. centims.; the internal, 
83*168. Its mass was 137*00 grammes. The external volume of the idle sphere was 
found to be 99*810 at 13° C. ; and the mass, 135*55 gi’ams. 

The active sphere was now tested by putting into it some 12 grammes of carbon 
dioxide, and heating it in a current of steam for 15 or 20 minutes. It became visibly 
more truly spherical by this treatment, and a re-determination of its external volume 
afforded 101*737 cub. centime, at 16° C., showing a stretch of 2*985 cub. centims., 
probably due principally to a more perfect sphericity. The experiments on the gas 
were now begun, using a mass of 10*5 grammes. Later on, after the experiments of 
Table IX., the volumes were again determined. The external gave 101*788 cub. 
centims. at 16°*7 C., which may be considered identical with the previous result; the 

♦ See PaH L (foe. ciY.), p. 78. 
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S#*IS<7 Vink oei^ims. at l^°‘7 €. OomfHuing these last with 
&tit teaultk ohtaiited hei<^ the teei^ig of the eqphere, we find iliat the fixst 
v^snito give a, induma of copper of 15*584; the hurt resalts, 15*811. The resuits of 
the ineaiaumien^ of volume tiberefoie a^ree satisfiietorily, and, for the oxperimmits 
if Tetto I, to the for(^ing vdiumes are adopted. 

Upon the completion of the experiments of Table XII., a new series, involving 
much lugher pressures, bmng entered upon, a preliminary test of the sphere was made 
with the first charge of OO 3 dealt with. This weighed 18*76 grammes. With this 
chaige the sphere was heated for 15 minutes in steam. Thmre was no leakage 
whatever, and a determination of the external volume revealed that this had risen to 
105*595 cub. oentims. If from this the volume of copper, 15*611, is taken, the 
internal volume is found to be 89*984, a further increase of 3*85 cab. centime. This 
volume Implies to the results given in Table XV., as well as to all those subsequently 
made, recorded in Part 111.; fmr a last detmrmiuation of the external volume, at the 
completion of all the experiments, gave 105*520 cub. centima at ll°*5 C., showing 
that there was no further incarease. These details are given here connectedly as 
drawing attention to the necessity of careful observation of the volume of the vessel 
when making such experiments. Otherwise serious error might be introduced into the 
calculation of the density of the gas. It would appear as if the ohange of volume was 
all along mainly due to ohange of shape. If drawing of the copper had been going on 
to any considerable extent, the prolonged and severe strains incident to the expei’i* 
meats of Part IIL must have produced a marked increase of volume. No such was 
measured, however. 

The elastic yielding of the vessel was determined by an experiment in which 
10*542 grams, of CO^ at the temperature 16°*3 were released from the sphere, its 
external volume being accurately detennined (by its displacement in water) before 
and after the rdease. A loss in buoyancy of 0*089 gramme of water at 16°*8 
occurred, which, reduced to cub. centime., gives the shrinkage as 0*0891 cub. centim. 
due to a decrease of pressure of 44*5 atmospheres. This shrinkage is so small that a 
muss of gas inserted in the sphere may be determined without coirection by simply 
weighing the vessel before and after filling. Thus, in the above case, the neglected 
correction upon W for change of displacement in air at 16° and 760 milllms. has the 
value 0*0891 X 0*00122 = 0*00010 gramme. As this is the case of a considerable 
oharge of gas, such a correction is evidently negligible. 

It is, perhaps, further of interest in connection with the particulars of the vec»el 
employed for holding the gas to observe that there is a precipitation of over 2 grammes 
of steam due to its own calorific capacity between an air temperature of 10 ° and 
steam at 100 ° C. The expmiments, however, show that some 4 or 5 grammes of CO 2 
(giving precifatations of about 0*135 and 0*172 gramme over a similar range) may he 
dealt with, and the specific heat determined readily to about 1 per cent, of accuracy 
(see Tables VII., VIII., XI., XII.). Experiments on a mass so small as 3 grammes 
«i>ocx3xcarv.---A. 6 e 
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(Table IX) were, however, not so coooordant with these reo(»rded in PwPt I, Obtained 
with the lighter vessel then used This is not to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that a 1 per eenl ocouraoy in the ease of dealing with 4 grammes of gas is 
already a detennination closer than one part in 4000 of the total precipitation upon 
the two vessels in the calorimeter, or one two-thousandth part of that upon the vessel 
containing the gas. 

The carbon dioxide used in the experiments was obtained ikmi the brewery of 
Messrs. GtritTNEsa and Co. In the brewery it is removed from the fermenting vats, 
from a level low down, some 15 or 20 feet below the edge of the vat, which remmns 
filled with the gas. It is then purified by washing with water and treatment with 
permanganate of soda, and compressed into iron bottles. In use it is best to invert 
the bottle somewhat, so as to draw from the liquid. The gas used in the earlier 
experiments had a faint alcoholic smell. Ijater, gas was supplied to me through the 
kindness of the head engineer, Mr. Gboghbgan, which had no perceptible odour. 
Derminations of the amount of impurity were frequently made, by absorption with 
alkaline pyrogallol of some 65 cub. centims. of the gas over mercury. The impurity 
(air, probably) was in all cases smidl; at worst, about 1 part in 860 by volume. A 
series of experiments (Table XII.) was carried out upon gas prepared in the laboratory 
from pure bicarbonate of soda, and pumped into the sphere with the aid of the 
mercury pump, described in Part I. This gas contained, according to subsequent 
determination, an impirrity of only one part in 1015 by volume. These experiments 
reveal no discrepancy with those made upon the less pure gas. It is, indeed, not to 
be expected that the impurity of one in 360 by volume would produce a perceptible 
error. In filling the gas into the sphere it was passed tbrough an iron drying tube 
about 1 oentim. in diameter and 85 centima in length, filled with asbestos and 
phosphorus pentoxide. It was found that the transfer of the liquid into the sphere 
was greatly facilitated by cooling the latter with ether poured on muslin placed 
ai'ound it. 

The first series of experiments were made upon a charge of 10'542 grammes, which 
by determmation showed an impurity of 1 in 485 by volume. They are contained 
in the following table, and the succeeding table gives a calorimetric comparison of the 
empty spheres applicable to the experiments. The mode of estimating the pressure, 
obtaining and of evaluating the deduction to be made for effects other than that (or) 
due to the calorific capacity of the gas at constant volume, is given further on, after 
the experiments have been recorded. 
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Tabub! I.—1P7 ss 10'S42 granunes. Absolute Density s'0*1288. Mean 

Pressure «= 59*0 Atmospheres. 


*v 


X. 

—<!• 

Of, 

1690 

99-92 

536-5 

88-02 

0-3391 

16-90 

100-04 

536-5 

83-14 

0-3402 

16-90 

99-98 

536-5 

83-08 

0-38965 


Correotiofifl fop spherefB = — 0*01826. 

Other oorrectimui =» — 0*00087. v =: 0*32053. 


Deduced epeotfic heat = 0*19634. 


After these two experiments, the total mass of gas was passed through an 
equilibrated U-tube containing phosphoric anhydride, with the result that the 
drying tube lost 1 milligramme in weight. The following experiments afforded the 
corrections for the spheres given in Table I. The minus sign applied to the numbers 
in column a> is used to indicate that the excess precipitation was on the active vessel, 
and hence the correction is subtractive from the apparent result for the gas. 


Table II.—Comparison of the Empty Spheres. 




/, - 

w. 

1621 

99-80 

83-59 

-00190 

16-85 

99-91 - 

83-06 

-0-0176 

16-02 

99-94 

83-92 

-0-0187 

16-80 

99 93 

83-1.3 

-00181 

16-80 

99-74 

83-i't 

j -0-0181 



83-a3 

-0-0183 


A fresh mass of gas was now introduced, and the experiments contained in 
Tables III. to IX. made upon this sample, successive quantities being liberated at 
the oondiusion of each series. 
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Table III.— W 35 = 9'BSS9 grammes. Mean Density ss O’1102S. Mean 
Pressure = 55*0 Atmospheres. 


t,. 

t*. 

X, 

h ^1* 

m* 

16*10 

99*41 

536*9 

83*31 

0*8102 

16*72 

99*30 

537*0 

82*56 

0*3061 

urn 

99*49 

536*9 

83*56 

0*3096 

15*65 

99*41 

636 9 

83*76 

0*8115 

16*10 

1 " ' ' 

99*40 

536*9 

83*30 

i " ' ' .. 

0*3094 


CoiTeotion for spheres *= — 0*02024. 

Other corrections s= -- 0*00072, » = 0*288 M. 


Dednced specific lioat = 0*19208. 


Table IV. — W = 8*6250 grammes. Mean Density=0*1016, Mean PreBSure=51 

Atmospherea 


h' 

h* 

X. 

h ““ ^i- 

W. 

16*73 

99*39 

536*9 

82*66 

0*2722 

16*61 

99*69 

536*7 

84*08 

0*2780 

1639 

99*74 

536*7 

83*3.5 

0*2746 

15*20 

100*02 

i 

536*5 

84*82 

0*2792 

15*98 

99*71 

536*7 

83*74 1 

1 

0*2760 


Correction for spheres = — 0*020.32. 

Other corrections = — 0*00062; v = 0*25.506. 


Deduced specific heat = 0*18955. 
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Tabus V.'-;^W,»7’&M6 gmaBa09, 


}/b»B Diuudtjr=0*08912. M«an Freesure=46*0 
A^nosf^ereB. 



16-20 

100-05 

536-6 

83-86 

0-2416 

16-00 

100-04 

636-6 

85*04 

0-2445 

16-77 

99-95 

536-6 

84-18 

0-2417 

18*21 

99-42 

536-9 

84-21 

0-2422 

15-54 

99-86 

636-6 

84-32 

02425 


Correoiicm for spheres =s — 0’02047. 

Other coireotions = — 0*00069; w =: 0*22144« 


Deduced specidc hest ss 0*18691. 



Table VI. — W = 6*4989 grammes. Mean Density = 0*07710. 
Mean Pressure = 40*5 Atmo^heres. 
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TABiiS VII.—W aas 5*8256 gmamtes. Moan Daneaty s=: 0'0$S49, 
Mean Pressure s 85*0 Atmospheam 




X. 



14-92 

99-99 

636-5 

86-07 

0-1719 

15-81 

100-02 

536-5 

84-31 

0-1783 

14*98 

100-09 

536*4 

85-11 

0-1728 

16-14 

100-00 

536-5 

83-86 

0-1701 

14-50 

100-05 

536-6 

85*55 

0-1750 

16-27 

100-03 

536*5 

84-76 

t 

0-17242 

Correction for spheres =• — 0*02056. 


Other corrections = — 0*00047. tr =: 0*15139. 


Deduced specific heat = 

0-17994. 



Table VIIL—W = 4*1450 gitunmes. Mean Density = 0’04980. 
Mean Pressure = 28‘5 Atmospheres. 



ij. 

X. 


U). 

16-52 

100-00 

53C-6 

84-48 

0-1367 

16-02 

100-04 

636-5 

85-02 

0*1360 

16-17 

100*04 

536*5 

83-87 

0*1345 

16.38 

100-07 

536-5 

84-69 

0-1355 

16-68 

100-07 

r>36-5 

a3-98 

0-1349 

16-70 

100-11 

536-4 

84-41 

01365 

15-74 

100-05 

586*5 

84-31 

0*13551 


Correction for spheres = —* 0*02053. 

Other (KWfreotions = — 0*00038. -r ss 0*11460. 


Deduced epecido heat s 0*17593. 






!FAiB|i^ IX>~W£s:3^^932 gnuQD^ M-ean Deiiiity s 0‘t)S77. Mean Preseure = 2r6 

Atmoi^piieroB. 



<»• 

X. 

4 h- 


1717 

100-12 

636-4 

82-95 

O-lOlO 

1«00 

10015 

536-4 

84-15 

0-10405 


100-11 

536-4 

82-79 

0-1031 


100-09 

586-4 

84-19 

0-1088 


100-04 

536-5 

88-08 

0-1032 

16-90 

99-93 

636-5 

84-03 

0-10395 

16-70 

100-25 

536-5 

84-55 

0-1046 

, 16-4S 

100-10 

536-4 

88-67 

0-10338 

Comction for spheres sc — 0*02031. 


Other corrections = — 0’00030. tr = 0*08277. 


Dednced specific heat sc 

0-17188. 



The unsteadiness of the results with 3 grammes of COj caused me to carry the 
reduction of mass no further. A test of purity applied to the remaining gas afforded 
a result the same as the former test. Both samples were from the one bottle. 

The following experiments were now made <m the empty vessel: 


Table X.—Comparison of the Empty Spherea 


<1- 

4* 

4 4‘ 

luj. 

16-34 

09*95 

83-61 

-0*0201 

17-29 

99-93 

82*64 

-0-0202 

17*30 

100-01 

82-71 

-0*0209 

15*60 

99-94 

84-34' 

-0*0202 

15*11 

100-07 

84-96 

-0*0201 



1 83*65 

-0*0203 


These apply to the results in Tables III.-IX., as well as to the results in Tables XI. 
and XII. Some (additive) alterations had been made to the platinum oatchwater. 
To these I in part ascribe the discrepancies between Tables II. and X. It is probaUe, 
too, that a small quantity of the phosphoric anhydride had been carried into the 
sphere in filling it with gas for the experiments of Tables IlL-IX., for it was 
observable that the mass introduced, according to the weighings made upon its 
insertion, appeared to be 9*6518, while the addition of all the quantities liberated, 
gave 9*6389 grammes. As there was certainly no leakage at any time, the weights 
obtained upon release of gas were adopted as true weights. 



























After tbie, tdl experimesis were carried out in the aewfcupiof' caiodiiteter^ee^^ 
in Part 111. To connect its results with those obtained in the old apparotue, the next 
set (Table XI.) were made upon gas taken from Use same bottle used for the hve- 
going experiments. Thmre is satis&ctoiy agreement with the results of Table Yll. 


TabIiB XL—W 5*1585 grammes. Mean Density ss 0*0604. 

Mean Pressure 84*0 Atmospheres. 


h- 


X. 


. „ , ^ 

14-80 

100-08 

5.’i6-5 

65-28 

0-1682 

15-71 

100-07 

536-5 

84-36 


14-85 

100-14 

536-4 

85-29 

0-16805 

15-12 

10010 ! 

536*5 

84-98 

0-16765 


Correction for spheres = — 0‘02062. 
Other corrections s= — 0*00045. w = 0*14658. 


Bed need specific heat sss 0*17940. 


The next set (Table XII.) were cai’ried out on gas prepared from bicarbonate of 
soda by pure sulphuric acid and pumped into the sphere through drying tubes (as 
described in Part I.). The impurity in this gas was found to be 1 part (of air ?) in 
1105 by volume. 

Table XII.—W = 4*6290 grammes. Mean Density = 0*0554. 

Mean Pressure = 30*0 Atmospheres. 


h- 

h' 

X. 

h-h- 

to. 

14- 95 
16-00 

15- 73 

14- 81 

16- 67 

15- 10 
1502 

100-05 

99-67 

99-70 

99-93 

99-89 

99-84 

99-62 

536*5 

536*7 

5367 

536*5 

536*6 

536*6 

536*8 

85-10 

84- 67 

83- 97 

85- 12 

84- 22 
84-74 
84-60 

0-1628 

0-15145 

0-1489 

01613 

0-1602 

0-1512 

0-1495 

15-18 

99-81 

686*6 

84-63 

0-15076 

Gorreotion for spheres as 0<^64. 

Other corrections sss — 0*00042. w ae 0*12960. 

Deduced specific heat » 0*17780. 













‘ Hke uaait table > iiie Sbregoii^ reaults collected. I have added, for 

epnvenicxioe of ta£aa«aoe) the exp^rimetits m carbon dioxide contained in Port I. 
^loo. ciii). The ineaa density is designuted p. 

Tasxm Xni.—Expariments on Carbon Dioxide. Low Pressure. 


Wo. 

w. 

h‘ 

*2- 

P- 

Mean 

preamre* 

Sp. heat. 

I. 

10542 

16-90 

99-98 

0-1288 

59-0 

0-1963 

III. 

9-634 

16-10 

99-40 




rv. 

8-636 

16-98 

99*71 

0*1016 


0.1895 

V. 

7-689 

15-64 

99-86 


46-0 

0-1869 

VI. 

6-499 

15*67 

99-68 



0-1889 

VII. 

8-326 

15-27 

10003 

0-0636 

35-0 

0-1799 

vin. 

4-146 

15*74 

100-05 

0-0498 

28-5 

0-1759 

IX. 

3-096 

16-43 

100-10 


21*6 

0-1714 

XI. 

6-168 

1612 

100-10 


34*0 

0-1794 

xn. 

4-629 

15-18 

99-81 

0-0564 

30-0 

0-1778 

Included in Part I. 

I. 

2‘928 

926 

99*97 

0-01996 

12-2 


II. 

2*802 

10-26 

99*33 

0-01978 

12*1 


III. 

1*562 

10-46 

99*64 

0*01153 

7*2 

0-1684 

TV. 

5*552 

10*26 

99*76 

0-0365.3 

20-90 

0-1730 

V. 

5-757 

10-83 

100-01 

0-03780 

21-66 

0-1739 

VI. 

4-266 

10-82 

100-16 

0-02860 

16-87 

0-1714 


The results collected in Table XIII. are not obtained without applying to the 
experimental results the corrections described in Part I., pp. 85, et seq. The follow¬ 
ing data apply:— 

Internal volume of active vessel = 101’737 cub. oentims. at 16°*0 C. 

Elastic yielding = 0'0891 cub. centim. for a pressure of 4 4’5 atmospheres. 

The next table (XIY.) contains the principal data used in the calculations of 
corrections. 

Table XIV.—Data for Calculation of Corrections. 


Table. 

V/ 

Pi- 

Vw.. 

P 2 

mm 

». 

' 

Cor. I. 

Cor. II. 

Cor. VII. 

I. 

86-127 

44-5 

86-216 

71-0 

86-267 

0-00 

532 

-0-000 

96 

-0-0000 

9 

+0-000 

18 

ni. 

86-125 

42-0 

86-208 

66*0 

86-245 

650 

90 

nefirlifidble 

18 

IV. 

86-124 

39-5 

86-198 

60-0 

86-234 

576 

77 


15 

V. 


36-0 

86-189 

54-0 

86-220 

548 

72 


13 

VI. 

86-128 

38-6 

86-182 

47-0 

86-208 

540 

62 


11 

VII, 

86-121 

29-4 

86-174 

39-0 

86*193 

450 

56 


09 

vin. 

86-128 

22-9 

86-164 

31-2 

86-179 

428 

44 


06 

IX. 

86-186 

17-9 

86-158 

287 

86169 

387 

85 

>» 

05 

XI. 

86-121 

27-8 


88-8 i 

86-191 

494 

63 

4» 

08 

XII. 

86-121 

26-2 


84-9 I 

i 

86-184 

456 

49 

»» 

07 


6 F 
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Kef«mng to Part I., for a general aooount of the oo£reoiions to ]»e a|ip&»d to tMse 
experiments, it is only neoet^ry to reeall here enffioient to explain th^ omtenta' t^ 
the last table. In calculating the coirection 4ue to thO dfect of the thermal inoreaee 
of volume of the vessel upon the contained gas eeveral quantities have first to ^ 
deduced. The equation for the work done by the gas is 


6 = [P,V,/3(<s - <,)} {1 + (« - ^) 4 

The amount of this correction, expressed as a weight oi steam ptcmpitated upon 
the vessel, is to be deducted from the observed weight of precipitatim. Thk sub¬ 
tractive quantity is given in the column headed Cor. I, of the table, the corrections 
being numbered in accordance with Part I. It is based upon the numbers contained 
in the previous column. The second column contains the initial volume of the sj^re 
corrected for temperature only, on a coefficient of thermal expansion (/3) of O’OOOOS. 
The thiid column contains an approximate estimate of the pressure Pj, in atmo¬ 
spheres, due to the weight, W, of gas in the vessel at the initial temperature, 

In the fourth column the effect of the pressure upon the volume of the vessel is 
recorded, basing calculations upon the elastic jdelding of the vessel experimentally 
found, as above. An estimate of the pressure, Pj, at the steam temperature is given 
in the fifth column, and the distending effect of this in the sixth. The manner of 
estimating the pressures is described later. The quantitiy, a, is {^ven in the seventh 
column. It is calculated on the equation 


P«-Fi 


By use of the second and sixth columns, and the third reduced to dynes. Cor. I. is 
calculated. 

Correction II. deals with the elastic distension of the vessel and the effect of this 
in producing thermal effects on the contained gas. For this, the work 

, = P,V.loge|>. 

or, in grammes of water, 

_ _ (PiVi) {(log V, - log Vj) (2-30)} 
w; 22500 ’ 

the second, third, and seventh columns being used. Except in the case of the finst 
experiment, however, this turns out to be a negligible oorreption. 

The column headed correction VII. contains the additive Correction obtained upon 
reducing the weight of precipitated water to vacuo. The other corrections treated 
of in Part I. are found to be negligible for these experiments, excepting, of course, 
that arising from the unequal thermal capacity of the two spheres. Thus, the 
correction for buoyancy due to distension of the sphere, while in the steam, numbered 
4 in Part I., affords but 0‘02 of a milligramme in the most extreme case, and the others 
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fS ai&d 3 irf F«^ ii) ina|)preoiable. The final correotioM tberefore to 

be te eei^ «i|)6dment k got by subtraction of the minus corrections I. and II., 

axsS udMaim of the plus correction VII. Each of the tables of experiments contains 
this amount at the foot, it being understood that the mean of each series of 
experiments is treated in all cas^ as the experiment to be CMrected. 

1 have not tabulated the figures used to derive the density of the gas, as they can 
be verified comparatively easily firom the table of corrections already given. Thus 
the mean density p of table XXII. is the quotient obtained when the total weight of 
gas in the sphere is divided by the mean volume of the sphere. Ihe first quantity 
is got by adding to W, recorded at the head of each table of experiments, the weight 
of a volume of carbon dioxide equal to the initial volume Of the sphere and at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. For evidently this last quantity of gas, while it does not enter into 
the estimate of the mass producing the observed calorimetric effect—as it remains in 
the sphere during the comparison of the inactive vessels—yet must be considered 
in estimating the actual density of the gas. For the foregoing series, I. to X., a' 
mass != 0 1587 gramme of gas is added in each case to W ; calculated on a volume of 
86'12 cub. centims., a temperature of 16°‘7 0., and a pressure of 760 millims., the 
approximate volume, temperature, and pressure obtaining. 

The mean volume is obtained from the table for corrections (XIV.) by adding to the 
volume at t, and Pj the increase of volume due to the rise of pressure ^ (Pg — Pi), 
and also the increase of volume due to the rise of temperature ^ (fg — <i). 

Finally, the mean pressure obtaining during experiment is evidently that exerted 
by the total mass of gas confined in the volume obtaining at mean temperature 
augmented by the elastic distension due to the mean pressure sought. As, for 
calculation of errors, it is necessary to estimate the initial and final pressures due to W 
(not to the total mass), it is convenient and sufficiently accurate to add to the mean 
pressure due to W, the pressure due to the mass added, as above, in ascertaining the 
total mass. We may calculate this pressure on Andrews' coefficient 0 0037 for 
change of pressure at constant volume between 20° and 100°. The pressure so 
estimated is found lo be 1'15 atmosphere. I may observe, however, that I departed 
only so far from accuracy as to add the one atmosphere, as the degree of accuracy 
attained in estimating Pj and Pg, and the mean pressure due to W, did not warrant 
addition of small quantities. 

The higher pressures were ascertained from Amagat's recently published tables of 
the isothermals of carbon dioxide (‘ Annales de Chimie et de Physique,’ 6th series, 
vol. 29). A chart of densities (as abscissae) and pressures (as ordinates) was con¬ 
structed. The mass affording the V in Amagat's tables, is that of unit volume of 
oorbon dioxide at 0° and 760 ue., 0*0019767 gramme. Hence 

g P X 0-0019767 
(PV) 

6 F 2 
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This is convenient for use of the slide rule. On this chart, vertioal lines Were 
drawn at the particular densities cutting the isothennals at points which a£Mied the 
pressures corresponding to the several isothennals. Unfortunately, Amaoat's iresults 
do not descend to absolute densities below 0*08, For densities below this, 1 had to 
call in the few estimations of Andbbws’. From these, curves were also plotted, but, 
conveniently, of a different character. Anorbws, in &ot, gives pressures in atmo¬ 
spheres and fractional decrease of volume {».€,, the fraction Vi/V®) at the temperatures 
6°'5, 64°, and 100° (‘Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ 24, p. 458). Plotting these against each other 
we obtain isothermals which may be availed of by calculating the duninution of 
volume of the gas in the sphere at the temperatures of the isothermahi as above. This 
is readily done, as the volume of the sphere (Vj) and the volume ( V^) of the mass W 
at one atmosphere and at the above temperatures, may he calculated. These known, 
and the quotient of V^/Vg marked upon the isothermals, the points so formed may 
be joined by lines crossing the isothermals diagonally, from which pressures, at any 
intermediate temperatures, may be ascertained. The mean pressures and the values 
of Pi and Pj were taken separately from these charts. At the lowest densities, the 
estimation of pressure is not very satisfactory. All the data necessary to amend the 
result at any time, when more connected results are available, are however contained 
in the tables. 

Upon the completion of the foregoing experiments, as the limit of stress to which 
the vessel might be subjected had not been reached, a fresh series was begun 
extending to higher densities. The sphere was tested with 18'7 grammes of the gas 
at 100° for 15 minutes. The sphere, as already mentioned, further increased in 
volume. The experiments then carried out are contained in Table XV. 


Table XV.—Experiments at High Densities. 


No. 

W, 

h- 

h- 

X. 

W. 

a. 

h. 

C,. 

P- 

Mean P. 







-0*0 





1 

18-7647 

12-38 

99*98 

536-6 

1-0120 

267 

0911 

03228 

0-2096 


2 

18*7647 

12*33 

100*09 

536 5 

1-0176 

257 

091/ 

8 

18-7647 

13-39 

100-08 

636-5 

0-9583 

255 

097 

0-3074 

0*2095 


4 

16-8398 

12*50 

100-17 

536*4 

0-8347 

257 


0-2017 

0-1882 


5 

16-8398 

12-86 

100-23 

536-3 

0-8213 

267 

090/ 

6 

16*8398 

14*60 

100-18 

536-4 


251 

109 

0-8834 

0-1882 

77-0 

7 

15*7502 

16-67 

100-25 

536-8 

0-6045 

248 

134 

0-8326 

0-1762 

76-0 

8 


12-56 

100-49 

536-2 

0-7285 

268 

118 

0-2717 

0-1763 

74-0 

9 

14-0313 

14-15 

100-58 

536-1 

0-6182 

253 

128 

0-8176 

0-1572 

69-0 

10 

14-0313 

12-14 

100-61 

538-1 

0-5771 

260 

118 

0-3876 

0-1678 

68-5 

11 

12*8617 

15-09 


536-1 

0-4416 

251 

097 

0-2025 

0-1443 

66-6 

12 

12*8617 

12-52 

100-64 

636-1 

0-4561 

259 

115 

0 2030 

0-1414 

68-0 

13 

11-7664 

14-44 

100-62 

536-1 


253 

099 

0-1992 

01823 

61-6 

14 

11*7664 

12-67 

100-60 

536-1 

0-4119 

260 

099 

0-1994 

0-1.322 

61-0 

15 

16 


12-47 

12-91 

100-53 

100-47 

5361 

586-2 

0-8624 

0-3594 

260 

260 

0911 

091/ 

0-1948 

0-1178 

56-6 

17 


15-49 

100*44 

536-2 

0-8478 

249 

090 

0-1942 

0-1177 

67-0 
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Looking dt tibo thim fint ex{)driii)ents U{>on 18*7647 grammes of gns, it is seen that 
the iin^ two, having nearly the same range, afford a like precipitation (w) and the 
dednoed spedfic heat is 0*822 ; but the third experiment, which is over a range 
oommendng at a temperature (t^) only one degree liigher than the initial temperature 
of Hob. I and 2, affords a specific heat 0*307. This difference of 5 per cent, reveals 
the existence of a large thermal effect dependent upon In short, liquid carbon 
dioxide is present at the initial temperature. Looking down the table it is observable 
that so far as Experiment 10, similar wide variations of specific heat with small 
change of initial temperature occur. The remainder are sensibly free from this effect 
due to latent heat. . Thus, compare 11 with 12, and 13 with 14. AU these last, from 
11 downwards, plot upon the prolongation of previous observation ; the others, as 
might be expected, lie upon a line rapidly bending upwards, away from the axis of 
density, and are not contained in the chart. 

The correction contained in column “a” is that due to the different thermal 
capacities of the vessels. It is derived from experiments given in Table XVI. 


Tabu! XVI.—Comparison of the Empty Spheres. 


<1- 


^3 ^1* 

w. 

16*30 

100*65 

85*35 

-- 0-0247 

12-89 

100-42 

87-53 

- 0*0266 

12-79 

99-87 

87-08 

- 0*0258 



86*66 

- 0*0254 


It will be observed that the correction is larger than formerly. This is in part 
accounted for by the increased volume of the active sphere. The change of medium 
during experiment produces an effect = V X 0*00062 (the difference of density of 
saturated steam and air at 100°), and in this way the increased volume of nearly 
4 cub. centime, causes an effect upon the balance of 0*0025 gramme. The outstanding 
increase in a> is probably ascribable to lodgement of in the vessel, or even 

possibly to some chemical action between the COj and the copper. From the mode 
of estimating W, upon liberation of the gas, this produces no error. 

In column “ 6," Table XV., is contained the result of all the other corrections 
calculated as in the previous experiments. The internal volume of the sphere is now 
89*984 cub. centime, at 13°*2 C. The elastic distension is taken as before. From 
these data the numbers in the next table are calculated. 
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Tabej) XVXI—Oalculation of Ooxreotions. 


No. 

B 

B 

B 




Car. I. 

Cor. It 

Cor. fit 

i.a 

89'»80 

46-7 

90*060 

107-0 

90-179 


~ooo 

101 



3 

89-986 


90-074 

107-0 


143 


15 


4| 5 

89*982 

47-1 

90*069 

98-6 


127 


16 


6 

89-993 

49-6 

90-081 

98-5 

90-175 



15 

37 

7 

89-993 


90 086 

94*0 

90-167 

103 

122 

16 

30 

8 

89-982 

48*9 

90*069 

940 


114 

119 

15 

40 

9 

89*988 

48*9 

90-078 

86-0 

90-147 


121 

15 

80 

10 

89*980 

46*4 

90*066 

860 

90-139 

096 

118 

15 

30 

11 

89-992 

48-0 

90-082 

800 

90-141 

076 

102 

15 

20 

12 

89-982 

46-5 

90069 

80-0 

90-131 

081 

108 

16 

20 

13 


45-5 

89-991 

74-6 

90039 

061 

104 

15 


14 

89-982 

45-0 

90-071 

745 

90-121 

068 

104 

15 

20 

15,16 

89-982 

42-0 

90-068 

68-0 

90*111 

062 


15 

20 

17 

89-993 

43-0 


680 

90-122 

061 

095 

15 

20 


The values of Pg as well as the mean pressures in atmospheres are directly scaled 
from the plot of Amagat’s experiments, in which, as explained, pressure is plotted 
against density, and have little uncertainty about them. In the calculation of the 
mean pressures, as given in Table XV., one atmosphere is added. The values of Pj 
(Experiments 1 to 10) are obtained from Ahagat’s table of pressures at saturation of 
carbon dioxide {loc. ck., p. 70). From this, too, we derive the following table, giving 
the masses of liquid and gas present at the initial temperatures of the experiments 1 
to 10, and the approximate temperature at which the liquid was entirely evaporated 
in each case. 

Table XVIIl. 


No. 

Grams, of liquid 
present at ^. 

Grams, of gas 
at i^j. 

All gae. 

I and 2 

7-104 

11-660 

0 

30 

3 

6-571 

12-194 

30 

4 and 5 

4-523 

12-317 

20 

4 

4-670 

12-170 

20 

6 

3-648 

13192 

20 

7 

1-686 

14-074 

18 

8 

S-358 

12-392 

18 

9 

0-651 

13-480 

15 

10 

1-610 

12-520 

15 


The chart on the next page showing the plotting of the experiments oontained 
in this paper, and those on carbon dioxide contained in Part L, reveals that the specific 
heat plotted against density follows a slightly curved line, convex towards denaty^. 
The plotting could only be carried so far as the density 0*160, owing to the presence 
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i)f liquid, at initial tempat^ above this denaity. Nor had I sufficient data to 
calculate out the latent heat effect, &o., due to presence of liquid at higher densities. 

The expression for the dependence of specific heat on density, p, was 

Oy = 0’16577 + 0‘2064p. 

A more accurate formula embracing all the experiments up to p =s 0*150 may now 
be obtained;— 

Oy ss 0*1650 + 0*2125p + 0*840p* 

This accurately interprets the line carrying the mean results of the observations. 
At zero density, the specifiic heat at constant volume is thus 0*1650. 

The expression must only be considered as applying over the interval 12° to 100° C., 
and not beyond the density 0*150. As observed, the presence of liquid renders it 
inaccurate at higher densities. It is needful to define the initial temperature, seeing 
that the results of the observations recorded in Part III. show that at densities lying 
even much below 0*150 the rate of variation of the specific heat with change of 
density is dependent upon the range of temperature obtaining. 

It is convenient to indicate these results upon the plate. Accordingly, a dotted 
line below the full curve conveys the specific heat over the range 35° to 100°, and 
one below this the specific heat between 56° and 100°. A third range of tempera¬ 
ture is dealt with in Part III., but its data are insufficient for plotting upon the 
plate; the results for this rai^, 78° to 100°, would appear to lie still lower. 

It is to be observed that the curvature almost dies out for the higher ranges of 
temperature. In fiict, the gas behaves then more nearly as a perfect gas. Thus, 
from 35° to 100°, the specific heat is given, closely, by 

Cy = 0*1650 + 0*2300p. 
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XVII. On the Specific Heatn of Goms at ConMant Volume .—Part III. The. Specific 
Heat of Cmrhon Dioxide ae a Function of Temperature. 

By J. JoLY, M.A., Sc.D., F.RS. 

Beceived March 9,—Bead April 26,1894. 

Thb question of the dependence of the specific heat of carbon dioxide upon its 
density having been investigated, so far as is described in Part II., the further 
question remained over as to whether the specific heat of a gas is dependent upon, 
the range of temperature over which the gas is heated. The question was evidently 
within the power of the steam calorimeter to answer, provided arrangements were 
made for varying the lower limit of temperature—the initial temperature. To vary 
the upper limit by resorting to vapours other than steam would, on the large scale 
upon which operations were being conducted, have been costly and troublesome, 
although not attended with any inaccunwy, as the experiments of Wibtz* on the 
Latent Heats of several vapours, determined by the method of condensation, appear 
to show. It IS to be observed, indeed, that the use of vapours other than water would 
allow of operations being conducted upon smaller quantities of the gas, as it would be 
easy to find liquids whose vapours possessed a latent heat one-half or one-fourth as 
great as that of water; and a construction necessitating but little loss of vapour at 
each experiment could be easily contrived. In this case, also, it would be necessary 
to provide a means of varying the initial temperature. Chiefly on the grounds of 
expense I decided upon the use of steam in conjunction with a means of altering the 
initial temperature. It appeared probaUe, too, that the alteration of the initial 
temperature between 10“ and 100° would difKslose the chief points of interest in the 
case of the gas under consideration, the critical temperatui^ lyi^g within this range. 

A means of altering the initial temperature was obtained by conferring such a form 
upon the steam calorimeter as would permit of the circulation of the vapour of a 
suitable liquid, boiling under atmospheric pressure, around an inner chamber containii^ 
the active and the idle vessels till these had acquired the temperature of the vapoiur. 
Steam could then be admitted directly into the inner chamber; the resulting precipi¬ 
tation upon the vessels being that due to the range defined by the boiling-point 
of the liquid and the boiling-point of water. The accompanying figure (from a 

* * XJihnt sine Anwendong dee WasBerclaiapfoalorinietarR ear Bestiminnng von Yerdampfungs- 
wftmieii.’ Kutt WiKTE. Leipzig^ 1890. 

MPCOOXOIV.—A. 6 G 
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photograph) shows the details of oonstruotion iu so &r as there is departure licte . 
the general arrangemettis of the differential steam calorimeter, as described in the 
‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ vol. 47, p. 218. 



The lids of both the inner and outer chamber are shown removed at the end 
nearest the spectator, so that the active sphere containing the gas can be seen 
hanging in its place. From it depends the light platinum catch-water. The 
calorimeter can be opened in a similar manner at the remote end, to fsoilitate 
removing the idle sphere and drying the walls. All is made of very light brass, but 
both the inner and outer drums are flanged by stiff L-pieoes on t^e ends, wh»di are 
ground tnie and smooth, so that the lids or covers (which are of thiit brass, dished ” 
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to emf&e utifibeas), corresponding flanges, can tightly dose die inner 
wnd outer dianibeis. To maice a joint impervious to the vapour in the space between 
tbe ohamb^ it was found requisite to lay on a flat rubber ring nrith rubber cement 
and compress these between the flanges by five screw-clamps placed equidistantly 
around each joint. In the case of the use of ether a lutant had to be used 
instead of the rubber. After many trials it was found that one made of whiten¬ 
ing and glycerine mixed to a stiff consistency gave the best results, glycerine 
being almost insoluble in ether. In the upper side of the inner drum, over eadi 
sphere, a wide opening closed by a light conical roof of brass is provided. One is 
partially seen in the illustration. This cone is prolonged by a tube about 1 om. in 
diameter, which finally emerges through the top of the outer drum. Here it is ground 
to a smooth horizontal edge and fitted with the loose adjustable cone and self-adjust¬ 
ing disk, which permits the free passage upwards of the wire through a very fine 
opening, as described in the ‘ Proc. Hoy. Soc.,’ loc, cit. The edges of the' wide 
openings in the roof of the inner drum are turned a little upwards all around ‘ 
into the cone, so that water drops, running down the latter, will not fall off 
upon the spheres, but be conducted, as by a gutter, to the lowest point of the 
intersection of the cone with the cylinder and tlien overflow harmlessly down the 
wall of the drum. 

Steam is admitted into the inner chamber by a wide central orifice 3‘5 cm. in 
diameter at the back of the drum, the steam-pipe being arranged as described in 
the ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ loc. cit., and concealed from view in the figure by the wooden 
stand which supports the instrument. The escape of the air replaced by the steam 
takes place through a central opening (1'7 cm. diameter) at the bottom of the 
drum, a tube leading it directly outside the calorimeter. When the air has been 
expelled and steam is seen to follow it, the opening is narrowed by insertion of a 
cork carrying a brass tube, shown in the figure, of about 8 mm. bore. This is 
bent and can be turned outwards, or to one side, to direct away from the balance 
the continuous outflow, necessary to preserve the slow circulation of steam in the calo¬ 
rimeter. A third central tubulure entering the inner chamber enables a thermometer 
to be inserted, as shown. 

The outer drum has four tubular openings: two below (one at each end) to 
permit an inflow of the vapour from the boiler attached beneath it, two above to 
convey the excess of vapour to the condenser which is seen standing behind the 
balance. This condenser is simply a tin plate cylinder, open at top with a central 
inner cylinder of thin copper also open at top, and seen rising a little above the level 
of the outer cylinder. Ice is placed in the annular space between during experiment. 
The leading tubes are of such width and so sloped that the returning current of 
condensed vapour will not choke the tubes, but flow freely back into the vapour 
jacket and boiler beneath. It is important that these conducting tubes should be of 
glass so that the heating of the boiler can be adjusted to produce the least current 

6 G 2 
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Into th« condenser. The condenser was found to act so perfectly that wh«n a . 
cork was placed closing the inner tube of copper, and there was no leak at the dai^^ 
of the calorimeter, the circnlation of ether, acetone, or alcohol could be continued for 
hours with little attention and with so little loss of the material as to preserve the 
room almost free of odour. My arrangements did not attain to this state of 
perfection, however, till some costly experience had been acquired. As application 
of a burner ihrectly beneath the boiler containing ether, acetone or alcohol, would 
have been attended with much risk, the arrangement was adopted of heating it by a 
current of steam derived from a small subsidiary steam boilear placed smne 2 metres 
distant. This was found to be a very simple and manageable arrangement. The 
steam boiler had a small valve which could be set so that the steam could be let 
escape more or less directly into the air, a tube sloped upwards from the boiler to 
the vaporizer beneath the calorimeter, entering at the remote end of the heating 
tube (or “ furnace ”) in the figure. The near end was narrowed by a glass tube in a 
cork, bent downward. It was possible to regulate the supply of steam so that a bead 
of water in this tube remained pulsating for two or more hours without being com¬ 
pletely displaced, and once started, the whole system of circulating steam and vapour 
required but little attention. T had, however, many vexatious failures from leakage 
into the inner chamber, which for long I naturally attributed to bad flange joints, till 
ultimately I traced it to a small leak in the soldering of one of the central tubes. I 
may observe indeed, that the presence of a small quantity of vapour within, whether 
ether, acetone or alcohol, seemed to have little or no effect as a cause of error. As the 
result of my entire experience, however, with this mode of heating, I think a water 
jacket and thermostatic arrangement would probably give less trouble and certainly 
entail less expense. It would in this case only be necessary to provide sufficiently 
large valves in the bottom of the outer drum to permit of the rapid removal of the 
water immediately before or after the admission of steam. 

The switch and electrical connection permitting of the heating of the orifices for 
the suspending wires during experiment, are seen in the figure as well as the 
platinum spirals (hardly distinguishable in the figure) and forceps holding them. 
The balance above is a short-beam (14 oms.) of Sartorius, and weighs accurately to 
milligramme when carrying the spheres. The mode of suspension of the spheres 
from the balance is as described in the ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo.,’ he. cit. 

Four intervals of temperature were adopted for the experiments: air temperature 
to 100°; 35° (B.P. of ether) to 100°; 56° (B.P. of acetone) to 100°; and 78° (B.P. of 
alcohol) to 100°. The procedure was as follows in making the experiments. A 
certain weight of carbon dioxide being enclosed within the sphere, this is hung on 
the calorimeter; both outer and inner drums closed, and after some hours the air 
temperature in the calorimeter and the barometric pressure determined. The 
equilibration of the balance is now attended to and particulars noted down. Steam 
from the small boiler is then led into the steam ‘ furnace' of the evaporator, in which 
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filter, «leohol, &e Aoet^ne, ta« the ca«e may be, is contaiaed. In a few minutes the 
steam ouiTeat laises tlus to bolHog; loe is placed in the condenser, and the boiling 
urged till the back-streaming of the condensed vapour is visible in the glaes tubes 
leading to the condenser^ The burner beneath the boiler and finally the discbaige 
valve upon it are now adjusted, till the streaming in the tubes progresses at a slow 
rate. At the expiration of 40 minutes or thereabouts, the thermometer in the inner 
chamber rises to a temperature but little below the B.P. of the liquid in use. The 
final stationary temperature is not attained, however, till one-and-a-half or two hours 
have elapsed, generally. The balance above is now set vibrating for ten or fifteen 
minutes and all is ready for admitting steam. At this stage the balance probably 
shows a slight want of equilibrium due to distension imder the increased pressure of 
the active sphere and also, perhaps, to some leakage of vapour into the inner chamber. 
This loss of equilibrium is, however, not attended to, the reference-state of equili¬ 
brium being taken as the state at air temperature. 

Steam is got up in the large boiler feeding the calorimeter while the balance is' 
vibrating, and when the boiler has been vigorously steaming for some minutes the 
balance is brought to rest, the thermometer withdrawn from the calorimeter, and one 
for reading steam temperatimes inserted in its stead. The air-escape tubulure of the 
calorimeter being uncorked, the cork stopper closing the large steam entrance at the 
back is withdrawn, and the steam pipe rocked across into its place, so that steam pours 
rapidly into the calorimeter. The steam cun*ent almost immediately appears flowing 
out thi'ough the air-escape tubulure, and this current is now moderated by inserting the 
narrow leading tube. The steam supply to the .vaporizer is next to be cut olf, and 
the switch moved to put on the current in the spii'als. All these operations only take 
a few seconds, and are almost automatically performed, after some training, by the 
experimenter; so that some thirty seconds after steam is turned into the calorimeter he 
can already be observing the behaviour of the balance. Two minutes to two-and-a- 
half minutes will complete the heating of the vessels and gas, but the even swinging 
of the balance is observed till the completion of the fifth minute. Then all is to be 
again cooled as quickly as possible, for the pressure attained in some cases is so high 
and so sudden (possibly rising from 47 to 102 atmospheres in the space of a minute 
or less), that it is desirable to relieve the sphere of the excessive stress as soon as 
possible. The drying of the calorimeter should be effected while it is still hot. 

As may be imagine.d, it is difficult to effect more than one experiment in the course 
of a day, and thus the completion of many series of experiments demands much time 
and labour. But except a more expeditious method of altering the initial temperature 
is devised the delay seems unavoidable. 

It will be apparent that the weighings are two in number for each experiment. 
The first gives the equilibration of the vessels when in air at known temperature and 
pressure. The second when in steam at known temperature and pressure, and when 
a certain weight of steam has been precipitated upon each. These weighings are 
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evidently unaffieoted by any buoyancy effect dlue to a email quantity of the Jaokettmg 
vapour leidcmg in—aa already indicated—and so facilitate calcuktioim Wvingretmraaoe 
to displacement errors. 

To correct for the unequal thermal capadties of the spheres over the severid ranges^ 
it was thought best to calculate the correction upon the bads of experiments over the 
widest range of temperature. Table I. contains the experiments upon the spheres 
between air temperature and steam temperature. 


Table I.—Correction for Unequal Thermal Capacity of Spheres. 


^1- 


h — h* 

W. 

11-89 

100*16 

88*27 

W 

0-0245 

11*61 

100-24 

88*63 

0-0243 

1207 

100-18 

88 -li 

0-0251 

13-30 

99-88 

87-58 

0*0251 

Means. 

— 

88-16 

-0-02476 


The mean result is a deductive correction of 0’02475 over 88‘15 degrees. To 
determine the proper deduction to be applied to other intervals of temperature it is 
necessary first to make a correction by deducting a constant effect due to unequal 
displacement, and thus arrive at the true calorific effect due to heating through 
88'15 degrees. The external volume of the active sphere is 105'595 cub. centime., 
that of the idle sphere but 99‘810 cub. centime, (see Part II., pp. 944 and 945), this 
gives a buoyancy coii'eotion of — 0'0035 grm.; leaving a calorific efl'ect of 0'0212. 
Assuming Bede’s results for the specific beat of copper, we have the formula 
C = 0*0892 + *000005 f, by which to calculate the deduction proper to other ranges 
of temperature. To this the displacement effect proper to each case must be added. 
The “ correction for spheres ” at base of each table is got in this manner. 

Begarding other coiTections, the remarks made in Parts I. and II., and the system 
of tabulation adopted in Part II., are adhered to. The initial temperatures are, of 
course, the boiling-points of the liquids used in jacketting, and Pj is the pressure at 
that temperature, due to W grammes of gas. The pressure for the experiments of 
Tables II. to XVI. inclusive are obtained from a plotting of Amauat’s results against 
density. The mean piessure, P, is obtained by adding one atmosphere to the value 
read directly from the curve, as explained in Part II. The pressures obtaining in 
the remaining experiments. Tables XVII. to XX., are obtained from Andrews’ 
results. 

The purity of the gas used was tested on a sample released from the sphere when 
reducing the mass under experiment. 66 cub. centime, were absorbed ly caustic 






fXOtiisht ftud A Jof Oi I cub. oeutim, unabsorbed gas remained in the tube. 

The impurity k riserefore abeut one part in 550 by volume. The drying 'was efibcted 
by 01ing firom the bottle through an iron drying tube containing iresH phosphorus 
pentexide. The one sample of gas was used throughout the several series of experi¬ 
ments ; known wdghts being released at intervals. 

The thennmneters were made by Messrs. Nbgbbtm and Zambea, and corrected at 
Kew. They were four in number, to secure open scales: 0° to 20°, 20° to 50°, 50° to 70°, 
and 70° to 100°. In the foUowing tables of sets of experiments it will be understood 
that the initial temperature of 78° is obtained by a jacket of the vapour of absolute 
ethyl alcohol boiling under atmospheric pressure; the temperature, 56° by acetone 
vapour, 35° by pure ether; the lowest initial temperature leing air temperature. 
It will be noticed that the density given in the several tables varies to some extent 
even with the same value of W. This is due to the thermal-pressure corrections on 
the volume of the vessel varying with the range. 

The tables give, in addition to the initial and final temperatures, the range and 
the latent heat of steam at The values in the column “ a ” are the gross effects 
produced upon the balance. The portion of this effect due to the inequalities of 
volume and thermal capacities of the vessels is given beneath, as well as the sum 
of all other corrections, needing notice, due to the dynamical or buoyant effects set up 
by the gas in the active sphere, w is the balance of cd, or precipitation, due to the 
calorific capacity of the quantity, W, of gas, at constant volume, over the range 
obtaining. On this the mean specific heat over the range is calculated. 


Table II.— W = 17’6658. Mean Density = 0’197l. 
Mean Pressure = 97 Atmospheres. 


fy 

#g. 

X. 

h ““ ^1* 

H), 

77-77 

99'55 

536-9 

21-78 

01554 

77-97 

99-82 

536*7 

21*86 

0*1647 

77-77 

99*55 

536-9 

21-80 

0*1557 

77-84 

9964 

636-8 

21-80 

0-1658 ■ 










Oth^r oorrections ss — 0*00054. w ss 0*1459. 


Deduced specific heat = 

0-20837. 





sGm m mw' 

Tabi« III. —W m 17'6658. Iijteaii « 0’1978. 

Mean Bressare ss 85 Ateffipheitea. 


..... 


X. 



88‘76 

99-45 

536’9 

65-69 

0-4801 

83-95 

99-56 

586-9 

65-61 

0-4789 

S435 

90-68 

536-8 

65-33 

0-4769 

34'02 

99-56 

536-9 

65*54 

0-47K 


Correction for spheree =s — 0*0180. 

Other corrections ^ — 0*0013. w* =s 0*4592. 


Deduced specific heat = 0*21294. 


Table TV.— W = 17‘6658. Mean Density = 0'1974. 
Mean Pressure =79 Atmospheres. 


h- 

^2* 

X. 

^2 — 

UK 

1.3-35 

99-47 

536-9 

86-12 

0-8733 

13-40 

99*45 

536*9 

86-05 

0-8796 

12*53 

99 87 

536*7 

87-34 

0*9061 

12*94 

99*72 

6.36-8 

86-78 

0-8895 

12*52 

99*39 

.587-0 

86-87 

0-9008 

12*03 

99*95 

.536-6 

87-92 

09224 

12-79 

99-64 

536-8 

86-85 

i 


Correction for spheres = — 0^0244. 

Other corrections =; — 0*00124. ir » 0*8701. 


Deduced specific heat sa 0'fi0442. 





Of OA8BS AT CONSTANT VOLTmE, 

Tasub Y.—W ss 16*1147. Mean Density =* 0*1802. 
Mean Preseure = 75 Atmospheres. 


h- 

h- 

K 

1 

Of, 

12-66 

100*14 

586-6 

87-48 

0-7889 

13*80 

100-06 

536*5 

86*75 

0-7306 

12-95 

100*16 

536*5 

87-21 

0-7410 

18-30 

100*04 

536*5 

86-74 

0-7307 

13-37 

99*88 

536*6 

86*51 

0-7298 

13-12 

100*05 

536*5 

86-94 

0-7383 


Correction for spheres ss — 0 02447. 

Other corrections = — 0 00134. w = 0*7129. 


Deduced specific heat =s: 0*27299. 


Table VI.—W = 16*1147. Mean Density = 0*1800. 
. Mean Pressure = 91 Atmospheres. 


h- 

^ 2 * 

X. 

^3 ^ 1 * 

to. 

77-96 

99-75 

536*7 

21-79 

0-1413 

77-67 

99 40 

537*0 

21-73 

0*1415 

77-97 

99*77 

536-7 

21*80 

0-1414 

77-87 

99*64 

536*8 

21-77 

0*1414 


Correction for spheres = — 0*0088. 



Other corrections = •— 0*00055. = 0*1321. 


Deduced specific heat = 

0 -20212. 
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Tabls VII .—W « 16*1147. Mean Benmty = 0*1800. 
Mean Pressure s 86 Atmospheres. 


*1- 


X. 

tj. 

4t). 

S806 

100 04 

636*5 

43-98 

0*2820 


99-77 

686-7 

43*84 

0 *2^0 

6611 

99-97 

636-6 

43*86 

0*2885 

5643 

100-25 

636*4 

48-82 

0*2867 

6613 

100-01 

536-6 

43-88 

0-2643 


Correction for spheres = — 0 0144. 

Other corrections =s — 0*00107. m ss 0*2689. 


Deduced specific heat = 0*20405. 


Table VIII.—W = 16*1147. Mean Density = 01801. 
Mean Pressure = 80*5 Atmospheres. 


h- 

tr 

X. 

U-h- 

It*. 

34*96 

100-01 

636*5 

65*05 

0-4187 

34-76 

99-64 

5.36-8 

64-68 

0-4280 

35-07 

99-86 

536*6 

64-79 

0*4235 

.36-19 

99-95 

536*5 

64-76 

0*4205 

35-65 

100-06 

536*6 

64-41 

0*4212 

35-13 

99-90 

536-6 

1 

64-78 

0*4214 


Correction for spheres =: — 0*0191. 

Other corrections = — 0*0015. w = 0*4008. 


Deduced specific heat = 0*20602. 
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TiMiM IX.—W ss 11*0416. Mean Densitj = 0*1240. 
Mean Preesure ss 68*5 Atmospheres. 


h- 



h-h- 

W» 

78-26 

100-20 

536-4 

21-94 

0-0968 

78-32 

100-12 

536-4 

21-80 

0-0953 

77-96 

99-77 

636-7 

1 

21-81 

0-0954 

78-18 

100-03 

636-5 

21-85 

00953 


Correotion for spheres s= — 0 00870. 

Other corrections = — 0 00141. w = 0'0861. 


Deduced specific heat = O'19146. 


Table X. — W = 11*0416. Mean Density = 0*1240. 
Mean Pressure =65 Atmospheres. 


^1* 

^3* 

X. 

h “* ^1* 

W, 

56-48 

100-15 

536-4 

43-67 

0-1846 

56*66 

100*16 

6;i6-4 

43*60 

0-1849 

56-69 

100*20 

536-4 

43*61 

0*1891 

66-63 

100*06 

686-5 

43*53 

0*1852 

56-29 

100-00 

536-5 

43-71 

0-1867 

56-49 

100*11 

536-4 

43'62 

0-1859 

Corr^tion for spheres =: — 0*0142. 

Other corrections =: — 0*00055. tar 0*1713. 


Deduced specific heat = 

0-19080. 
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Tablk XI. —W as 1X‘0416, Meaa Doaiity as 0*1241. 
Mean Pre«sui‘e as 61 Atmospheres. 


^1* 


X. 

h ^ ^1* 


.'14-27 

99*93 

686*6 

65*66 

0*2790 

3478 

99*99 

586*5 

65*21 

0*2813 

35*42 

100*25 

536*3 

64*83 

0*2775 

35*58 

99*86 

536*6 

64*28 

0*2786 

86*12 

100*05 

I j 

j 636*5 

64*93 

0*2785 

35 05 

10002 1 

536*5 

64*96 

0*2790 


Correction for spheres = — 0’01910. 

Othex' correctionB =a — 0*00070* w = 0*2591. 


Deduced specific heat 0*19874. 


Table XII.—W as 11*0416. Mean Density a= 01242. 
Mean Pressure = 57*5 Atmospheres. 



<»• 

X. 

fa — ty 

a*. 

6*87 

100-25 

5363 

93-38 

0*4312 

5*93 

100*32 

536*3 

94-39 

0-4561 

6*83 

100-08 

.536-5 

93-75 

0-4435 

661 

99*73 

536-7 

93 22 

0*4366 

6*31 

99-88 

536*6 

93*57 

0*4434 

6*89 

100-05 

536-5 

93-66 

0 4420 

Correction for spheres = — 0*02607. 


Other corrections = — 0*00086. m = 0*4150. 


Deduced specific heat = 

0*21580. 







OF (tASSS AT COlfSTAiTT VOLUME. 


Tabud XHI.—W =b 7*0537« . Mean Deinaty = O'OftOO. 
Mdan Pressure 3 = 41*5 A-tmospheree. 




\. 

#2 

tv. 

6*89 

100-26 

686-3 

98-37 

0*2506 

7-91 

100-52 

536-2 

92-62 

0-2613 

7-92 

100-41 

536-2 

92*49 

0-2506 

8-70 

100-27 

586-3 

91*57 

0-2491 

8-76 

99-95 

586-5 

91*20 

0-2476 

803 

100-28 

636-6 

92-25 

0-2498 


Correction for spheres ar — 0*02657. 

Other corrections an — 0*00068. ro = 0*2235. 


Dednced specific heat s 0*18427. 


Table XIV.— W = 7*0537. Mean Density =r 0*0799. 
Mean Pressure == 44*5 AtmosJ)heres. 


*1. 

k- 

X. 

k - k- 

w. 

35-62 

100*37 

536-3 

64*75 

0-1757 

36-11 

100 2-2 

536-4 

64-11 ; 

0-1748 

86*05 

100*10 

536-4 

64-06 

0-1749 

35*01 

J 00*40 1 

“ I 

536-2 

65-39 

0-1765 

35*70 

100-27 

1 

536*3 

64*57 

0-1755 


Correctiou for spheres = — 0 01910. 

Other corrections = — 0*00047. or = 0*1559. 


Deduced specific beat = 0*18357. 
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Table XV.— W =s 7*0587. Mean Bcnositjr =* 0*0799. 
Mean Pressure ss 46 Atmae^etefi. 



<»• 



tv* 

56-84 

100-24 

530*8 

43-90 

0-1198 

56-78 

100*45 

536*2 

48-67 

0-1200 

56-88 

100-.S9 

636-2 

48-61 

0-1174 

67-05 

100-58 

636-1 

48-53 

0-1185 

56-89 

100-41 

536-2 

43-52 

0-1170 

56-79 

100-41 

536-2 

43-62 

0-1186 

! 


Oorreotian for spberes ss — 0*01480. 

Other corrections « — 0*00040. m = 0*1038. 


Deduced specifio heat s 0*18120. 


Table XVI.—W = 7*0537. Mean Density = 0*0799. 
Mean Presure = 48 Atmospheres. 



h- 

X. 


tv* 

78-06 

78-04 

78-25 

78-22 

100-26 

100-01 

100-12 

99-97 

636-3 

586-5 

536-4 

636-6 

22-19 

21-97 

21-87 

21-75 

0-0630 

0-0628 

0-0627 

0-0626 

78-14 

100-09 

536-4 

21-94 

0-0628 

Correction for spheres = — 0*00880. 

Other corrections = — 0*00021. m — 0*0538. 

Deduced specifio heat s 0*18635. 
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Tamm XVII^W sa 8f9610, Moan Density *= 0'0457. 
Moan PcaBBore ss 25*7 Atmospheim 



h* 

X. 

h-h‘ 


U’SO 

99-58 

536-8 

88-05 

0-1404 

10-98 

99*82 

586-6 

^■84 

0-1418 

11*58 

99-85 

. . 

536*6 

88-27 

0*1406 

11-85 

99-74 

636-7 

88-39 

0-1406 


Correction for spheres s= — 0*02487. 



Other corrections = — 0*00038. •• s= 0*1154. 

Deduced specific heat ss 0*17766. 


Tablb XVIII.—W = 3‘9510. Mean Density = 0‘0456, 
Mean Pressure = 28 Atmospheres, 



h- 

X. 


<17. 

56-21 

90*85 

536*6 

43*64 

0*0706 

56*66 

100*05 

536*5 

43*49 

0-0692 

66-73 

100*19 

536*4 

43*46 

0-0713 

56-85 

100*27 

586-3 

43*42 

0-0711 

1 56-84 

100*25 

1 586-3 

43*41 

0-0706 

66-88 

100*11 

536*4 

i 

43*23 

0*0718 

56-68 

100-12 

636-4 

43*44 

1 

00708 


Correction for spheres = — 0*01420. 

Other corrections = — 0*00024. ir =s 0*0664. 


Deduced specific heat ss 0*17628. 
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Taip»B XJX.V*W! « 3*9510, ..Miiiaii Biestfiy « O'045i6, 
Meiui Preostir^^ 26*8 Atmoiiiil^ber^ 



4* 

X. 


W. 


100*15 

536*4 

66*49 

o*i63i 

84«5 

69*55 

586*8 

66*00 

0*1027 

85*60 

99*96 

536*5 

64*27 

0*1036 

35*85 

99*72 

636*7 

64*87 

0*1028 

.. -.^.. rr^- 

35*06 

99*84 

i.,., .... 

636*6 

64*78 

0*1080 


OorrectioHi for splits « — 0’<)19OO^ 

Other correotioiui =ss — 0*00083, w ^ 0*0887. 


Deduced epecifio heat = 0*17548. 



Table XX.—W = 3 9510. Mean Density = 0*0456. 
Mean Pressure =j 29 atmospheres. 


<1* 

<*. 

X, 

ft-tv 

Uf. 

77*85 

99*54 

636*8 

21*69 

0*0394 

77*67 

99*40 

586-9 

21*78 

0*0395 

78*46 

100*40 

536-2 

21-94 

0*0380 

78*46 

100*41 

536-2 

21-95 

0*0391 

78-26 

100*26 

536-3 

21-99 

0*0387 

7814 

100*00 

636*5 j 

21*86 

0*0889 


Correction for epheree » — 0*00899. 

Other correctiozifi « — 0*00012. w =s= 0*02981. 


Deduced specific heat as 0*18516. 


The foregobg experiments are summarized in the next table. Those experiments 
in which liquid carbon dioxide was present at the initial temperature hare the 
numerical value of the specific heat printed in black. 







,, TiklMAi XXX.—SumiQiury of ExperimentB. 


fatite. 

w. 

h- 

<»• 

W; 

A- 

Sp, beat. 

MeaaP. 

II. 


77-84 

99-64 

0-1459 

0-1978 

0-2034 

97-0 

III. 

17-6658 


9956 

0-4592 

91973 

92129 

86-0 

IV. 

17*6668 

12-79 

99-64 

98701 

0*1973 

98M4 

79-0 

V. 

16-1147 

18-12 


0-7129 

01800 

98780 

75-0 

VI. 

16-1147 

77-87 

99'64 

0-1821 

0-1800 

92021 

91-0 

VII 

16-1147 

56-13 

100-01 

0-2689 

91800 

0-8040 

86-0 

VIII. 

16-1147 

35-17 

99-90 

0-4008 

91800 

0-2060 

80-6 

IX. 

11-0416 

78-18 

100-03 

0-0861 

0-1240 

0-1915 

68-6 

X. 

11-0416 

56-49 

100-11 

0-1713 

91240 ■ 

91908 

66-0 

XI. 

11-0416 

85-05 

100-02 

0-2591 

91240 

91987 

62-0 

xn. 

11-0416 

6-89 

100-05 

0-4150 

91240 

98153 

57-5 

XIII. 

7-0687 

8-08 

100-28 

92235 

0-0800 

0-1843 

41-5 

XIV. 

7-0537 

85-70 

100-27 

91559 

0-0800 

0-1836 

44-5 

XV. 

7-0537 

66-79 

100-41 

91038 

90800 

0-1812 

46-5 

XVI. 

7-0537 

78-14 

100-09 

005.38 

90800 

0-1863 

48-0 

XVII. 

3-9510 

11-35 

99-74 

91164 

0-0456 

0-1773 

25-7 

XVIII. 

8-9510 

56-68 

100-12 

0-0564 

0-0456 

0-1763 

28-0 

XIX. 

3-9510 

35-06 

99-84 

90837 

0-0466 

0-1755 

26-8 

XX. 

3-9510 

78-14 

100-00 

•0-02981 

0-0466 

0-1861 

29-0 


Tablk XXIL—Calculation of Corrections. 


Table. 

v^i. 

Pi- 

v«,»,. 

P*. 

v,„.. 

a. 

COIT.I. 

•Corr. II. 

Corr. VII. 







0-0 

-~0*00 

-0-000 

+0-000 

11 . 

90-242 

90-0 

90-408 

102-0 

90*434 

072 

043 

15 

09 

III. 

90-067 

650 

90-185 

102-0 

90*259 

096 

112 

20 

27 

IV. 

89-982 

47-2 

90-069 

102-0 

90-174 

137 

109 

20 

52 

V. 

89-984 

47-5 

90-078 

95-4 

90*162 

116 

123 

15 

42 

VI. 

90*242 

84-5 

90-400 

95-4 

90-420 

059 

040 

16 

07 

VII. 

90*150 

74-0 

90-292 

95-4 

90*434 

070 

077 

80 

16 

VIII. 

90-071 

63-0 

90-186 

954 

90*249 

084 

105 

20 

24 

IX. 

90-248 

64-0 

90-361 

71-0 

90-373 

046 

030 

Negligible 

05 

X. 

90-168 

67-5 

90-263 

71-0 

90-288 

054 

056 

fi 1 

10 

XI. 

90-071 

51-0 

90-163 

71-0 

90-201 

063 i 

080 

»» 

12 

XII. 

89-957 

40-5 

90-031 

71-0 

90-087 

080 

106 

10 

24 

XTIl. 

89-963 

31-5 

90-026 

49-0 

90-098 

047 

078 

10 

13 

XIV. 

90-073 

36-6 

90-142 

49-0 

90-163 

047 

057 

Negligible 

09 

XV. 

90-159 

41-0 

90-231 

49-0 

90 249 

045 

040 

» 

06 

XVI. 

99243 

46-0 

90-817 

49-0 

90333 

046 

021 

ff 

03 

xvn. 

89-976 

294 

90-013 

29-0 

90-028 

048 

043 

»> 1 

06 

xvin. 

90-159 

24-8 

90-204 

29-0 

90-211 

039 

024 

» 

03 

XIX 

90-071 

22-7 

99112 

29-0 

90-123 

043 

033 


05 

XX 

90-169 

26-9 

90-207 

29-0 

90-211 

036 

012 


02 ■ 


experiments are graphically shown in the diagium at the end of this 
five Maes sbping to the right are equi-density lines, t.e., Mnes each of 
whldb repieet^ts the heat capacity of the gas at one special density. For although 
»Ge<?CWXOiv.--A. 6 I 
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the thermid expAiuioD of the spheres, as iadioated, iptreduoed slight diffisreaees of 
density into observations over variable ranges of terapamtnre, this efiSset is so sraaHi 
as may be seen by rdPerring to .tbe tabular stabnnent of experiments, that experimmits 
upon the one mass of gas may be considered, without introducing sensible ^xor, as 
being experiments also upon gas of tbe one constant dmiinty. Each of these lines 
is detmmined by measuring the initial temperature; above 0°, of experiment hori* 
zontally; the condensation in grammes of water (w)—after all corrections—-vertioally. 
The temperatures are numbered from the ori^ 0® to 100®. At lOO®, as initial tempe¬ 
rature, there could be no condensation, benoe all tbe lines must pass through this 
point. As the condensations are set off vertically at the initial temperature, of 
each series of experiments, the slope of tbe line joining this point to the point 100® 
on the axis of temperature affords the mean specific heat over the range to 100®. 
Hence joining all the points so fixed gives a graphic representation of the behaviour 
of the gas at the particular density to which the experiments apply when the lower 
limit of temperature is varying. The dotted lines upon the diagram to Part 11. 
give these same experiments, for the most part, but plotted as specific beats against 
absolute density. 

Looking at the lowest couple of lines, p = 0’0456 and p = O’OSOO, we see observa¬ 
tions connected by a straight line—laid down in feet throiigh the experiments by aid 
of a straight-ec^, and it follows from this—the slope of the line being uniform 
throughout—that at these densities the variations of specific heat, as the range is 
varied from about 10®-100®, 35®-100®, 56®-100®, and 78®-100®, is so small as to have 
escaped experimental detection or be non-existent. For although the lower of the two 
densities lies at the limit to which observations could be carried with the arrange¬ 
ments used, and are therefore unsteady in some degree, the higher density allowed 
of considerable accuracy in the observations, and the uniformity of the line obtained 
for it, taken in conjunction with the teaching of the lines referring to higher 
densities—which show a curvature increasing with the density—a|^ars to render it 
a safe conclusion that at densities below 0*08 the variation of the specific best with 
temperature, over the limits 10® to 100°, is very small. Not prohaUy non-existent, 
however, as there is no reason to suppose any discontinuity in the physical properties 
of tbe gas, as its density increases to that of the third line, 0*1240. 

This line, 0*1240, shows that throughout the specific heat is very slightly variable. 
The sharp upward curvature at the colder end is due, however, to the presence of a 
small quantity of the liquid carbon dioxide not evaporated till a temperature of 8° C. 
was reached, whereas the mean initial temperature was 6®*39 (Table XII.). Tbe 
upper lines more strongly repeat this behaviour. When, also, the actual specific heats 
ai'e plotted against density, as in the diagram to Part II., it is seen that the dotted 
line carrying the experiments over the range 35®"100® lies at the higher dmmties 
well below that for the ordinary range, 12*-100®, and to possess an upward curvature 
with increasing density. Again, the line for experiments between 57® and lOff lies 



iliitf l«h»«r j tlw Ktte IW 9^8" toi 100* bein^ lowest. At low densities all these lines 
fei^ to ooniwigei as if the S|ieoifio heat was then unaffected the difference of 
tikciie. 

As liquid is fuesent at /> Ss 0124 from 6® to 8* 0., it is to he concluded that in the 
neighbourhood of these temperatures most of the fall between 6“*S9 and 35° is 
aoc(UU]^t^ed^ We can refisr to Part IL for a point about 16° C. The full curve 
of the diagram, Part II., gives the spedfic heat at this density, and knowing the weight 
(11*0416 grms.) affording this density we calculate m and so get the point marked 
jiijl. Ihis is a very reliable point, and as will be seen it carries back with uniformity 
the course of the line at the upper temperatures. 

Hie line for p =: 0*124 is g^ven by the following equation :— 

w = a (100 —«) + b (100 - <)» + c (100 - t)\ 
where a = 0 008915; 6 = — 0*00000139 ; c = 0*0000000375. 


If these numbers are multiplied by the latent heat of steam and divided by W, 
t.c. by 586*5/11*042 = 48*56, we get, by differentiating with respect to an equation 
for the specific heat in terms of temperature at the density 0*124 :— 


0. = a + 26 (100 - <) -1- 3c (100 - t)K 

where 

a = 0*19020000, 

6 = - 0 00006750, 
c = 0*00000182. 


This, of course, is plotted, virtually, by the inclination of the curve upon the plate, 
the ordinates all being supposed as lengthened in the ratio 1 to 48*56. 

The line above this, p = 0*1800, shows a rapid upward curvature below 35°; liquid 
in fact was present up to 18°*5. Nothing being accurately known as to the specific 
heat of the saturated vapour, we cannot safely assume anything as to the course of 
events between the 13° and 35° points. A theoretical point obtained from the curve 
of Part II., at the initial temperature 15°, lies on the prolongation of the experiments 
at the upper temperature. It is not, however, marked upon the dotted line, as it 
cannot be relied upon, except it be shoAvn that the variation with temperature of the 
spemfic heat of the saturated vapour is at the same rate as that of the superheated 
viqKnir. 

The following equation, of timilar fonn to the last, gives the inclination of this Hne 
with ^ aomucacy:— 

e, as 0*2056 — 2 X 0*0000819 (100 -- «) + 3 X 0*00000188 (100 — tf. 

Hie specifk) heat is directly given by this for the density 0*180. 

6 I 2 
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With regard to previouB tiaocmtieal co&sideratloiia, in r^erence to tlio 
vrariation of the speoiho heat of a gas, it has been 4^wit that whwo a gas dsffptfl 
fiom Boyle’s Law in the direction in which carbon dioxide does, th^ is reason to 
expect a dimini^ng specific heat with rise of temperature^ Ibis is based upmaa 
thermodynamic equation due to Bakkinb.* 

»^ = C + Ti;(g).<nr. 

Int^rating the last and variable term in terms of tbe equation for an imperfect 
gas. 

PV =r BT - a/TV, 

the value of K, becomes 

K. = C + 2o/T*V, 

a being a constant. It follows that the specific heat at constant volume diminishes 
with rise of temperature till it attains to the limit C, which is designated by 
Clausius the true or real specific heat. From the second term, expressing the 
variable part, it is easy to calculate that at a density 0*124 the value of the variable 
term has the value 0*0281 at 50° C., and 0*0228 at 90° C. in thermal units, a fall 
of 0*0058 thermal unit. Referring to the equation expressing the value of C, in 
terms of temperature derived from the experiments upon gas at this density, we find 
C, at 50° = 0*1971 and at 90° = 0*1894, or the fall has been 0*0077 thermal unit. 
The agreement is only approximate. However, the thermodynamic equation and the 
experiments agree in showing that the variation of specific heat with temperature ui 
low densities is inappreciable; thus tbe variable term at the density 0*00188 is almost 
inappreciable in value, and its changes, of course still more so. At 0° C. it has the 
value 0*0007, at 50° C. the value 0*0004, and at 90° C, 0*0003. 

Again, if we evaluate the variable term in the case of the density being 0*0800— 
the second equi-density line on the plate—it is found that the sensibly rectilinear 
plotting of the experiments is in agreement with theory. The fall in the specific heat 
between about 10° and 100° C. calculates, in fact, to be 0*00103. This is a far wider 
range than the range of mean temperatures in the experiments. The experiments did 
not cover more than half this range, and must have been competent to show a varia¬ 
tion of one part in 2000 upon values of or lying between 0*223 and 0*054 grammes. 
This was hardly to have been expected. And this applies more forcibly to tl^ lowest 
line, tbe density 0*0456. 

On endeavouring to apply the thermodynamic equation to the line p s= 0*180, it 
appeared that it was less agreeable with tbe experiments. The reason of this is 
probably to be found in the inapplicability of the formula to serve as tba e(|nation of 
the gas at high pressures. It is, in fact, based upon Rbgkault's observariioiiiB. Nor 

* ‘ TheruKidynAmios,' De Y01.S011 Wood, p, 118 
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Isli# f60^t 0116 of Ci4A0Bl00^ nilpOTd an a^oomotit with the reeults of experi* 
meat# M* Sahast (^Oomptea Beadhe/ voL 94, I882)t has shown that CLA^ros’ 
ferm of the chamot^tio equation possesses but a limited applieability to carbon 
dioxide when tested with Ahagat's results. It is easy to test this point by calcu- 
latin|^ for the pressure at the density 0*1800 at some chosen temperature, and com¬ 
paring with Amaoat’s results. A deficiency in the value of the pressure given by 
the formula to the extent of some 12 per cent, is obtained. The close agreement 
between this Kne, p =5 0*1800, and the neighbouring one, p = 0*1973, is, I think, 
strongly confirmatory of the accuracy of both. Indeed, the quantities of precipitated 
steam then deall/ with are so large that I do not see How serious error could have 
arisen. I therefore venture to think that they truly represent the variation of the 
specific heat with temperature at these densities. 

• * Phil. Mag.,’ Jime, 1880. 
t Sec ‘ The Theory of Heat,’ T. Pbiston, p. 422. 
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XVIII. On the Photographic Arc Spectrum of Electrolytic Iron. 
By J. NoEMAJsr Lockybr, C.B., F.R.S. 


Eeceived October 27,—Read November 2B, 1893. 
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I. Befeuence to Earlieb Work. 

MetJi/od of Eliminating Impuritiee. 

In the Bakeriau Lecture for 1873* I gave an account of my early researches on the 
spectrum of iron, whidi had been commenced in 1870, and suggested a possible 
method of spectroscopically eliminating impurities. 1 then hazarded the statement 
that ** in cases of coincidences found between the lines of various spectra, the line 
may be fairly assumed to belong to that one in which it is longest and In'ighest.*' 
BOhe method was illustrated by three plates, one of which showed the long and short 

• ' Phil. Tnaifi,,’ vol. 164, p. 479. 
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lineB of iron nearF; another the spectra of oranganese, nidc^, Ltoarto naiete4^ 
and iron from about O to H; whilst the third was a comparison of the 4i^|ieotta 
caldum and harium with the solar speotrum. 

The sul^ect was subsequently xefetred to in oommunications to the Bdysl Somety,'*^ in 
1874; and with regard to the method of treatment for the ^mination of lines due to 
impurities, I remarked: “The speotrum of the element is first oonfronted with the 
spectra of substances most likely to be present as impurities, and with those of metaJs, 
which, according to THAi.ibr’8 measurements, contain in their spectra eoincident lines. 
Lines due to impurities, if any are thus traced, are marked for omission firom the 
map and their true sources recorded, while any line that is observed to vary in lengtli 
and thickness in the various photognq>hs is at onoe suspected to be an impurity line, 
and, if traced to such, is likewise marked for omission.” lluB work viras very 
laborious, and I appealed “ to some other nmn of setenoe, if not in England, then in 
some other country, to come forward to aid in the wcvk, which it is improbable that 
I, with my smaU observational means and Umited time, can carry to a termination.” 

THAiiin’s Eye Observations. v 

In 1884, THALlbr published a most important paper on the spectrum wjbic^h 

surpassed in completeness everything before it.t *.'' r* 

He gives a list of 1,200 lines in the arc spectrum of iron which he bad observed to 
be coincident with dark lines in the solar spectrum. His observations were made 
between the wave-lengths 39967 and 7591‘3, that is, from near the Fraunhofer line 
H to A. Between X39967 and X5159*6, Thai^n determined the wave-lengths of the 
iron lines by comparison with lines in Vogel’s map of the solar spectrum.^ From 
X5160 to X6400 the wave-lengths given in Fibvez’s map,§ as well as those due to 
Vogel, were utilised. The positions of lines between X5400 and X6379 wmre 
determined with reference to Fievez’b lines and the lines in ANOOTBdH's spectrum. || 
From X6379 to the Fraunhofer line A, the positions were determined by micrometer 
measures, and a comparison was made with the iron lines mapped by Akgstboh in 
this region. 

A Gramme machine, making 900 revolutions a minute, was used by Thau&K to 
produce the electric arc. Bods of iron, 9 millims. in diameter, were first arranged as 
poles, but owing to the long time it was neoessary to run the current in ordm* to 
make the observations, the poles got melted. One carbon and one iron pole were 
Uien tried, and by taking observations with a long are, it was found posrible to get 

• ‘ Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ vol. 23, p. 162; * Ptil. Tnuas.,’ vol. 164, p. 806. 

t ‘ Sooi4t4 Boy&le des SoiezH»B d’ETpsal,’ SepleiHb@r 26,1^4. 

I ‘ Pablibationen d«« Astrophys. (HMemtotiam ra Pottdam,' 1879, Koi 8. * 

§ * Ann&leB de I’ObBemiioire Boyal do BrnxeUes,' 1888, rol. 4. 

II ‘ Spectre Norma.1 dii Soleil, IJpwlft,* 1868. 
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df'itiftstyi'^ to in tibo oarbon. Obs^vailAOiis wdC6 also 

to^lims. in diamotor, but although these did not melt so 
ic^ly, tim MiultM <d>tMBed were not deemed satiafactoiy. Finally iron was 
wdhtiMi oaibon {xdes. Tha,l 4» used the best Swedish, iron in his investigation, 
bat fcftmd tliat imfrarities were always present in it, and also in his carbon poles; for 
spectrum of fbe arc always exhibited lines which were known to be due to 
calcium, manganese, barium, titanium, lithium, sodium, and other substances. In 
order to distinguish between lines due to foreign substances and those really due to 
iron, the spectra of suspected impurities were separately examined. Lines common 
to all or any of the elements observed and to the ^ectnim of iron on carbon pdes, 
were assigned to the one in whose speetnun they were most intense. The origin of 
many of the foreign lines was known from the work of previous investigations, and 
it was therefore often only necessary to make exact determinations of wave-length to 
decide whether such Unas did or did not coincide with lines attributed to iron. 

As to the success of this method of eliminating impurities Thal^in remarks;— 
“ Malgr^ tons les soins que j’ai pris, il est pourtant bien probable que quelques unes 
des rates attribu^s au fer doivent 6tre rejet^es do ma Uste comme appartenant k des 
corps fitrangora Ndanmoins, aprhs avoir examind en somme cinq fois le spectre du 
fer, je suis portd k croire que je peux dnoncer comme rdsultat de ma recherche 
prdcddente que le nombre des rates dn fer obtenu dans le spectre visible monte rdelle- 
ment au moins k 1200, et que ces raies coincident toutes avec des rates sombres du 
spectre solaire. Je ne doute pas qu’on ne puisse encore. augmenter beaucoup ce 
nombre, au fiir et h mesure qu’on angmente I’intensitd dq courant, c’est h dire en se 
servant de machines dynamo-dleotriques plus puissantes que la mienne.” 


II. The Pbesent Work. 

Necessity of the Research, 

Observations of the variations undergone by the spectrum of a single element 
subjected to changes of temperature, led me to make an investigation of the spectm 
of diffisrent strata of the sun’s atmosphere. The considerations which made me hope 
for help in this quarter were stated as foUows:—“ Whatever be the chemical nature 
of this atmosphere, it will certainly be hotter at the bottom—that is, near the photo¬ 
sphere—than higher up. Hence, if temperature plays any part in moulding the 
conditions by which changes in the resulting spectrum are brought about, the 
spectrum of the atmosphere close to the photosphere will be different from that of any 
higher region, and; therefore, fk>m the general spectrum of the sun, which practically 
gives us the summation of all the absorptions of all the regions from the top of the 
atmoffdiere to the bottom. 

‘^ Now, as a matter d fact, we have the opportunity, when we observe the spectrum 
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of & aim spot or a promtDOooei of ^etonnliiltig ilm of » 

mss of <ra.f)ours in tie hottmt region op<9t io mgmiea, 03DA i 
like or Qolike geaxeral apect<ram of tlie sno. WItat tlm are tlie iSiiatel i. ; . ; . 1 , 

llie whole eharaotm' of |he spedrom of icon, fbr inatMioei is obangc^i wkds. we pttaa 
from tile iron lines sem among the Fraunhder lines to tlKMe seen among the i|>pt and 
prominmice lines; a complex spectrum is turned into a mmple one, the f»e]^ lines 
are exalted, the stronger ones su^^ressed almost altogether."'*' 

One of the best examples of the changes of intensity of the iton Speotrmnbroii^t 
about by changes of temperature is afforded by the group of three lines at wave* 
leogths 4918, 4919'8, and 4923*2 (Ahosth^m’s scale). In the solar apeotnim, 49l9'S 
is thidcest, in the oxyhydrogen flame none of them ts visible, in the ideotric spark 
with jart, 4623 2 is thiohest, while it is almost invimbie m the i^eetrie arc; under no 
conditions are all intensified at once, each one seems intensified at the expw^ise of the 
other. Observations made at Kensington, of the most widened Imes in the spectra 
of spots, show that the lines at wave-lengths 4918 and 4919*6, whidb are seen almost 
alone in some photographs of the arc spectrum, are seen alone in the spots, or, at all 
events, in 73 spots out of 100, and the other line which is enormoudiy expanded when 
we use the highest temperature, is seen alone in 52 out of 100 prominences by 
Taoohinl “Then, we finally learn, that in several cases when a Uhange of 
refrangibility has b€»en observed in the iron lines in the spots visible on the sun, that 
the two lines 4918 and 4919*8 have been affected, while 4923*2 has remained at 
rest.”J These variations are, I hold, therefore, the result of temperature changes. 
Messrs. LiVEiNa and Dewab, however, deny that the line of the triplet seen in the 
prominences, and most bnlliant at the highest temperature available in our labora¬ 
tories, is due to iron, although it has been.recorded as an iron line, as shown by 
Watts, Kirchhofp, Huggins, Thal^n, Leooq de Boiseaudran, and myself. Its 
quality as an iron line, therefore, is as established as that of any other lines seen in 
the spectrum. Quod uhique quod db omnibus. In their words, “ The line at wave¬ 
length 4923, which occurs so often in the chromosphere, according to Young and 
Taochini, and is assumed to be due to Iron, is so near to lines whidi come out in our 
crucibles on the introduction of other metals, that we cannot help feeling some doubt 
as to its absolute identifi^cation with the iron line.’'§ 

Further, a knowledge of the true spectrum of iron is of the utmost importance for 
the solar and stellar work which is in pix^ess at Kensington. Observations of the 
lines which are most widened in the spectra of sun spots have been made since 1879, 

* ‘ Chemistrj of fcke Sun/ p, 253. 

t The quantity epark employed by Mr. McClkak to obtain the pliotographflit yrhioh ai« rrferred to 
later, approaches almost the conditions of the electric arc. The changes here mentioned, however, 
depend upon experiments with a high temperature spark; 

J Ibid., p. 851, 

^ ‘ Soy. Soc. Proo.,’ vol. 33, p, 4S2,1882. 
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iiiwn®y of osoitt ’Oridonod liJOes sjjo duo to iron, while at maximum, the lines *re 
eiuofiy ^ unkmwWi oi^j^in. A table of iron lines is therefore essential in an. inquiry 
of ihm nature. The series of ]:diotogmph8 of stellar spectra, which have been t^en 
at Kensingion, uadude some stars which resemble the sun, some which difier slightly 
&oin it, and oriiers which differ greatly. A comparison of these in terms of iron is 
v&cy important', and is a natural first step in their study when we have a terrestrial 
iron spectrum about whidh there is no doubt. 

The necessity therefore got stronger and stronger to get the true spectrum of 
iron. At this juncture in 1887, in a conversation with my colleague,‘Professor W. C. 
Hobebxs*A ySWisiT, he uifurmed me that he was preparing some iron of exceptional 
punty by electrolytic deposition, and that there was a cei’tain quantity of this 
available for research purposes, which he placed at my disposal. 

I at once determined to obtain photographs of the spectrum of this material, 
using it for both the poles of an electric arc, so that all carbon pole impurities might 
be avoided. 

This paper is the result. Owing to the small quantity of iron available, the 
exposures were necessarily short, so that in some parts of the spectrum the number 
of lines is not so complete as is desirable. 

Thal^in’s memoir is practically complete, so far as the visible arc spectrum of iron 
is concerned. The photographic arc spectrum of iron over the same region has not, 
how'ever, hitherto receive>d such minute attention. I have therefore taken up the 
subject by photogiuphically comparing the spectrum of iron with the solar spectrum 
between about K and A, using the electrolytic iron previously referred to. The 
main advantage gained by photographic comparisons of this character is that a 
permanent record of the positions of lines relatively to Fraunhofer lines is obtained, 
which can be referred to at any time, and that the coincidence or non-coincidence of 
iron lines with sdlar lines can be easily and exactly determined at leisure by a 
microscopical examination of the* negatives. 

Method Em'ployed. 

Portions of the electrolytic iron were arranged to form the poles of an electric arc 
lamp placed about four feet from the slit of a Steinheil spectroscope, having three 
prisms of 45°, and one of 60°; an image of the arc being formed upon the slit by a 
suitable lens. The current employed was from a " Victoria ” brush dynamo, driven 
by an “ Otto ” gas engine, and making about 850 revolutions per minute. 

The region between K and A has been photographed on four plates. The first 
plate takes in the spectrum &om about X.3900 to X4220, the next from about X4220 to 
X47b0, a third extends from X4700 to X5900, and a fourth from X5900 to X7600. 
The approximately from K to G, G to F, F to B, and D to A of the solai* 

spM^nun, 
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For the r^e«i between S! «ed F tu^mazy Mkwboii and Bwan ^‘iObstle” pa^ 
were need. But for the parts of the speotruM leas refirangihle than F epeshiil^ 
prepared plates had to be dmplujed. Plates dyed with the following ifolution were 
found to give the best results between F oimI D — 

Eiythrosin (1:1000) . . . . ss 1 oz. 

Alcohol.. 3= 1 „ 

Distilled water ..8 ,» 

Ammonia (10 per cent, solution) =1 „ 


“Castle” plates were immersed in this bath for two minutes, and were afterwards 
drained on blotting paper, film outwards, and stood on end to dry. They are then 
ready for use, and require about the same exposure as is necessary for the blue end of 
the spectrum with undyed plates. 

For the r^ion D to A the plates require different treatment. Two baths are made 
up as follows:— 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


Alcohol. 

^ 6 025 . 

Cyanin (1 :1000) . , 

100 mininfs, 

Ammonia. 

10 „ 

Alizarin blue (1 :1000) 


Distilled water . . . 


Alcohol. 

Ammonia. 

Distilled water . . . 

6 €z. 

10 „ 


The plate is first placed in No. 1 for a minute, lifted out, drained and placed in 
No. 2 for the same time; it is then drained and put back in No. 1 for a minute, after 
which it is dried as before. 

Plates treated in this manner give the best results if used the day after prepara¬ 
tion ; they should never be kept more than three days. The exposure necessary for 
the red end with these plates is about twelve times that required by ordinary plates 
for the more refrangible regions of the spectrum. 

The ordinary plates and those stained with erythrosin needed no special developers. 
But in the case of those dyed with cyanin a weak developer is necessary. The one 
used for the development of a quarter-plate is made up as follows:— 


Pyrogallic acid ... 2 grains. 

Ammonium bromide . i gr^ to 1 oz, of water. 
Ammonia.2 minims to 1 oz. of water. 


The plate is flooded with this mixture and gently rooked for a few minutes, another 
minim or two of ammonia is then added, and development continued in the usual 
manner. 

Since the plates dyed with cyanin are sensitive to the red end the spectrum as 
well as the blue, they must be prepared and developed in absolute daticness, and it la 
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Oi^ siiMBa Is nesiiiy ocNBsfilstdd tliat dim ligiit should be sdmilted 

llttiougli Mby jg^ssls; in order to look at»{date. 

It was wiginally pn^osed to use a Bowland grating for the produotion of the 
eipecially for the less refrangible portions, where the dispersion is so small. 
An attempt was made to cany this into eSect, but it was soon found that the limited 


amount of fdectrolytic iron at my disposal was quite insufficient to permit the-long 
exposure inirolved. so that prisms were used throughout the length of spectram 
photograjdied. Even when this was done, the want of electrolytic iron prevented 
the proper exposure being given to the region from D to C, so the photograph 
of this portion of the spectrum does not contain so many lines as it would have 
done bad more material been available. 

Eeproductions of the photographs employed in this inquiry are given in Plates 12 
and 13. 


Refermix to the Observations of Messrs. Eaysbb and Eunge. 

Since my paper was commenced two important memoirs on the spectrum of iron 
have been published. Professors Kaysbr and Eunob, of the Hanover Technical High 
School, have investigated the arc spectrum of iron between the wave-lengths 2230*01 
and 6750*36 (on Eowland’b scale), and compared their positions with those g^ven by 
Thali^n, Coknu, and Vogel.* The wave-lengths of the lines in their photographs 
were determined by micrometric measures, a number of standard lines being used to 
construct the interpolation curves. The electric arc was produced between poles of 
wrougbt-iron, 1 centim. in diameter, and the spectra were obtained by means of a 
Eowland grating havmg 14438 lines to the inch. No attempt was made to eliminate 
lines due to impurities in the iron although metal of the ordinary commercial quality 
was used. From this it will be seen that Professors Kaysee and Etjnge have gone 
over very nearly the same ground as I have. But there are one or two important 
differences in our method of work. They determined wave-lengths by micrometer 
measures, my positions have been obtained by direct* comparison with the solar 
spectrum. Their object was to investigate the spectnim of iron of ordinary purity, 
so lines due to impurities are not distinguished from those of iron. My idea has 
been to obtain the spectrum of the purest iron, and I have indicated in the tables, 
the hues possibly having their origin in foreign substances. I have, compared the 
lines given by Professors Kaysee and Eunge with those shown in my photographs 
from X 8900 to X 6500. The results are contained in the tables. 


Reference to MoClban's Work on the ^oark Spectrum, 

Auothor paper on the iron spectrum was receutly communicated to the Eoyal 
Aetrononuoal Somety by Mr. F. MoCLKAN.t 

• ‘ Abk d. Akad, d. Wiss. *u Berlin,* 1888. 

. ‘lionUily TTottoes, B.A.S.,’ vol. 52, Kovember, 1891. 



In tWs CM©, however, the spiidk luod lu^ the cfieciiaEM^ 

photographed iu juxta-position wii^ the edlar is^ecireiau ]i&:€zs 41 f <ha|| ibt 
the wave-lengths of the lines exhibited in has photoigrsiphs, but, Dram ft net 
eulargements he has had the goodness to send me, I have been able to detendiHl 
them with referenoe to lines in the solar speotraro, in premsely the sune wey as Iu 
my own phot<^a{d)B. The results of this comparison in the region X 8dOO-X S740 me 
shown in a separate set of taUea 

So far as 1 am aware MoOusan has not published any detailed aeftount of the 
apparatus which he employed. 

Explanation of the Tahlee. 

All the lines in the arc spectrum of iron shown on the photograjdas have been 
mapped in their exact positions with reference to the lines in Professor Howland’s 
photographic map of the solar spectrum (first series). In the following tables, how¬ 
ever, the wave-lengths have been transferred to the scale of the eecond series. The 
first and second columns give respectively the wave-lengths and intensities of the 
lines photographed at Kensington, and the third and fourth those estimated by 
Kayser and Hunqk The lines tabulated in the first column have been tiiken 
fi:om the enlarged photographs, of which reproductions are given in the Plates 
accompanying this paper (Plates 12, 13). A t placed after the wave-length of 
certain lines denotes that corresponding lines were observed by ThaiAk. The fiiet 
two figures of the wave-lengths are inserted only at the top of each column and 
where they undergo a change. In each case the scale of intensity used is such that 
1 represents the strongest and 6 the weakest lines. The last column is reserved for 
remarks on the probable origins of lines (generally fiiint) which appear in the spectrum 
of iron, but which are possibly due to impurities. An origin stated without further 
comment signifies that there is a long line at that wave-length in the spectrum of the 
substance named; but where a ? is added the coincident line of the substance is not 
one of the longest. Coincidences with lines of cerium have not been considered. 

III. Discussion op the Hbsults. 

Impunities in Electrolytic Iron. 

The impurities as indicated (by the method previously referred to) in the appended 
tables may be summarized as follows:— 

Impurities undoubtedly present. —Mn, Ni, Cr, Co, Ba, Sr, Ca, Cu, Ti, IM. 

Impurities probably present.^Zr, U, Hu, La, Er, Mo, 2n, V, W, Os, AL 

The evidence for the elements in the first column depends upon the work of oldiers 
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i» l»ifc tlt0 evidinaoe in the secoBd edtumti xeiiitB oa 

BMp wiuoh le la ODuate of ooaetruction at Keasin^oa* 


Com^rmn wkh Thau^n's Epe Obttervatiom. 

The poeitioa of all lines, for Tvbicfa the corrections differ considerably from the 
mean, have been very carefully determined from the scale of wave-lengths attached 
to BowiLAim’s maps, so that a few slight corrections to some of THAi<iN’s measures 
appear to be Micated Thus iu the region between 4600 and 4700, the mean 
di£hrenoe of wave-length on the two scales is -f TO. On the photographs a strong 
line occurs coincident with a Fraunhofer Ime at 4667'6. THAiiiir gives the wave¬ 
length of this line as 4665*6. The difference is therefore 2*1 instead of about 1*0. 
It seems probable that a misprint has occurred, and that 4665*5 should be 4666.*5, 
in which case the difference would be 1*1. 


Thau^n’s estimation of the intensities of the lines generally agrees with the 
intensity in the photographs. The lines showing the most striking differences in 
this respect are 4432*8, 4433*4, and 4434*0. They are given the intensities 4, 3, 4 
by Thal^, in the photographs, however, their intensities are 6, 5, 6. 

Some of the single lines given by Thaij6n have been found to be double, and a few 
which he suspected were double have been proved to be so. These cases are shown 
in the tablea 

In all regions, except that contained between K and G, Thalen observed more 
lines than are found in the photographa The number of lines observed in each case, 
in all the regions contained in the appended tables, are as follows :— 


Regions 

compared* 

Lines mapped from the 
photc^praphs. 

Lines observed by 
Thalen. 

X4000-G 

257 

194 

G-F 

254 

266 

F-6 

120 1 

188 

b-D 

187 

213 

D-C 

' 55 ■ ; 

1 i 

147 


Total , 873 ‘ | 

Total . 1008 


More lines would doubtless have been obtained, in the region from D to C, if 
a longer exposure had not been prevented by a want of electrolytic iron. 

In addition to the photographic lines which appear to be due to impurities in the 
eleotrolytio iron, several lines common to Thali^ and the photographs, and some 
given by Thal^it, but not found in the phot<^raphs, most probably require to be 
eHtmnai)ed from the iqiectram of iron proper. The lines having their origin in 






demante other ^en iroo «re, xa noai^y sSl exttenidj hm%. 
miade of all the lines observed lay whioh are neither wbo»d«d^ % 

and BuNas!, nor present in the Kensington photographs. 


Liwbb mapped by TnAiix and not mapped by either IxKiKTm or KaintXft 

andKtnraB. 


if 

Intensity. 

Probable 

origin. 

(TBAt^). 

Intimsity. 

Probable 

ongin, 

40697 

5 

' 

Un. 

5056-6 

6 


4496-2 

5 

CrP 

6067-6 

6 


4506-5 

6 


6(^*6 

6 


4544-0 

6 

(V or Oo) f 

6114-6 

6 

Ni. 

4690-1 

6 

8168-7 

6 


46&3-7 

6 


6156-0 

6 

(NiorSOP 

4716-8 

6 


6209-6 

6 

Tip 

4.751'J 

6 


6211-0 

6 

Lap 

4758-8 

6 

Ti. 

6244-7 

6 

Hop 

4779'8 

6 


5294-9 

6 


4848-8 

5-5 


5826-9 

6 


4861-7 

5 


5326-6 

6 


4866- 6 

4867- 6 

6 

6 

• 

5690-8 

6606-8 

6 

6 


4873-0 

6-5 

Nip 

66340 

6*6 


4873-7 

5 


66440 

6 


4874-3 

6-5 


6669-1 

6 


4896-8 

6 


5776-0 

6 


4897-8 

6 

MnP 

6800-0 

6 


4900-1 

6 


6826 0 

6 

1 

4924-9 

6 


5827-5 

6 


4943-7 

6 


6884-4 

6 


4974-7 

6 

Nip 

5959-5 

6 


4985-3 

5-6 


6101-7 

4 


5024-0 

6 

Ti. 

6183-0 

6 


5030-3 

6 


6186-3 

6 


5052-2 

6 

(W or Ti) ? 

6303-5 

0 


6055-3 

6 

6306-0 

6 


5055-8 

6 






Comparison o/’Kaybee and Runge’s Unes and Lines in the Kensington Photographs. 

It appears from the tables that electrolytic iron does not give nearly so many 
lines as ordinary commercial metal. But the difference in number may be partly due 
to the use of different temperatures as well as difference of purity. The almost 
constant difference of O'l tenth metre between the two sets of measures is a satisfac¬ 
tory sign of mutual accuracy. As my measures are only carried to the nearest fifth 
figure, while those of Messrs. Kaysre and Bunge are carried to idx, such 
M those most frequently met with in the tables are only to be expected. AU the 
lines in the recount taken in whi(h the difference appeals almormal have been spechdiy 



' lAi&’WftTe4ebgtlis ^ve.';!^u read directly from'^0WLAJn>'S 

ICessrfti K^thkb end ItuNOB haiVie not Cittempted, in tbeir first paper ofli the'iron 
apwtram, to dietmjjuish the lines due to impurities. I have, therefore, endeavoured 
to tn^Oe Hm origins of the lines which appear in their list but not in mine. Many of 
these additional lines may possibly be accounted for by impurities, but the msgority 
are not represented at all on the new Kensington maps. As already pointed out, 
they may most probably be ascribed to iron, the lines not having appeared on the 
Kensington photographs perhaps on account of insufficient exposure, or possibly by 
the employment of a diflferent temperature. 


Contpa/rison with McClban’s Photogi'aphs. 

A comparison of the hnes in MoClean s photographs of the spark spectrum of iron 
and those in the Kensington am photographs shows a great similarity between the 
two, but still there are some differences. Although some of the lines not common to 
the two sets evidently have their origin in various impurities, others appear to be 
really due to iron. Most of the lines photographed by McClean in the spark spec¬ 
trum, but which are absent from the arc spectrum, have been found to be due to 
impurities ; whilst, in general, those present in the Kensington photographs and not 
in McClean’s have been confirmed by Thal^n or Messrs. Kaysee and Eunob as 
having their real origin in iron. Below are appended two lists, in one of which are 
given the iron lines which appear in the arc and not in McClean’s photographs; and 
in the other those which are found in his photc^phs, but are absent from the arc. 
All the lines in the latter list, however, have been recorded in the arc spectrum,. 
either by Kaysbr and Rukge, or ThaiAn. 
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Lxnbs probably due to Iron -#M6h are preseut m tbe Aro, 1»at not in 

Fhotograpbs. 


WftTe- 

lengih. 

. 

WaYe* 

Idligtil* 


WaT«- 

lengtli. 

laUnuity. 

W*ve« 

length. 

Inteasiil^. 

ssee-o 

6 

4378-7 

5-6 

4656-5 

6 

4938-8 

6 

8974-6 

6 

4374-6 

6 

4666-1 

6 

4942-7 

6 

3977-0 

5 

4876-9 

5-6 

4680-7 

85 

4962-8 

« 

8978-6 

6 

4378-0 

6 

4681-6 

6 

49644 

6 

8979-7 

6 

4884-9 

6 

4682-3 

6 

4954-9 

6 

4009-8 

3 

4888-1 

4*il * 

4683-7 

fi-S 

4^8-8 

6 

4080-8 

6 

4890-7 

6 

4687*5 

5 

6002-1 

2 

4049-5 

6 

4395-2 

6-6 

4668-4 

6 

6005-9 

2-5 

4052-1 

6 

4409-3 

6 

4689-6 

6 

6029-8 

6 

4053-4 

6 

4423-3 

6 

4690-3 

5 

6044-4 

6 

4054*0 

6 

4424-0 

6 

4711-6^ 

6 

8051-8 

3-6 , 

4057-7 

6 

4432-8 

6 

4712-3'* 

6 

5067-3 

8-5 * 

4091-7 

6 

4434-0 

6 

4714*6 

5 

5076-5 

6 

4100-3 

6 

4437-2 

5*5 

4731-2 

5-5 

5146-8 

6 

4100-9 

5 

4436-5 

6-5 

4729-8 

6 

5180-3 

6 

4101-4 

6 

4440-1 

6 

4740-5 

6 

5184-2 

6 

4101-8 

6 

4440-6 

6 

4748-3 

5*5 

5184-8 

6 

4106*4 

5 

4441-S 

6 

4760-2 

5*5 

5202-5 

8 

4109-2 

0 I 

4447-3 

6 

4762-6 

6 

52iy*9 

6 

4110-0 

4 1 

4447*9 

2-5 

4765-6 

6 

6225-7 

6 

4128-9 

6 1 

4450-5 

5 

4767-0 

6 

5242-7 

4 

4126-0 

6 ♦ 

4456-5 

[ 5-5 

4771-8 

6-5 1 

6244-0 

G 

4127-9 

6 

4502-8 

6 

4766-2 

6 1 

5-247-3 

6 

4161-7 

6 

4505-0 

6 

4788-0 


6250-4 

4 i 

4163-8 

6 

4509-9 

5 

4788-9 

4 > 

5252-2 

6 

4168-8 

6 

4518-5 

6 

4791-4 

6 1 

6253-6 

5 

4171-8 

6 

4539 0 

6 

4799-6 

6 , 

5255-2 

5*5 

4178-2 

6 

4542-6 

5-5 

4800-0 

6 ! 

6275-5 

6 * 

4202-9 

5*5 

4558-3 

6 

4803-1 

* 1 

5315-3 

6 

4230-0 

6 

4661-6 

6 

4807-8 

6 

5322-3 

6 

4241-4 

6 

! 4666-7 

6 

4808-8 


5348-6 

6 

! 4244-0 

6 

4567-0 

6 

4813-9 

6 ! 

5349-6 

5*5 > 

4258-5 

6 

4569-0 

5 

4816-1 

6 

6865-6 

i\ 

4258-8 

6 

4574-9 

5 

4818-0 

8 

5490-0 

6 

, 4264-4 

5 

4580-3 

5-5 

4824-3 

6 

6603-8 

6 1 

4275-5 

4-6 

4601-2 

6 

4827-6 

6 • 

5629-4 

6 

4280-7 

5 

4602-2 

5 

4834-7 

6 

6638-7 

6 

4286-6 

6 

4607-8 

4-5 

4896-6 

6-5 

5663-8 

6 

4-289-2 

6 

4615-8 

6 

4905-3 

C 

6648-8 

6 

4292 3 

6 

4619-0 

6-6 

4909-5 

5-5 

6649-3 

« 1 

1 4320 9 

6 

4630-3 

3-6 

4911-9 

6 

6664-1 

6 ' 

1 4361-0 

6 

4634-9 

6 

4912-2 

i 6 

6660-7 

6 1 

43661 

6 ‘ 

4636-1 

5 

4928-0 

i 5-5 

5666-9 

0 i 

4368-1 

5-5 j 

4651-5 

4 

4932-2 

1 6 

5686-7 

4 

4373-0 

^ i 

i 


1 

t 

1 i 
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jmStai pmoia^^ due to mm ti^icA oeettr in MoCleast’s Photogr<Xf^i hut not in 

the Keminfftm Are Photographs. 


Wave- 

lengtli. 

hAmmiby, 

Wave¬ 

length. 

L . 

BitenBitj. 

- - 

1 Wave- 
^ length. 

Intensity. 

Wave¬ 

length. 

! 

Intenrity* | 

39141 

6 

4205-3 

6 

4418'5 

0 

5428-2 

6 

8925-2 

6 

4208-1 

6 

4421-8 


5443-5 

6 

3989-2 

6 

423.3-4 

3 

4541-7 

6 ' 

5464-5 

6 

3940-1 

6 

4253-4 

6 

4875-2 

6 

5683-0 

6 

3983-8 

6 

4257-0 

6 

' 4918-6 

6 

6600-3 

6 

8972-2 

6 

4288-7 

6 

5197-8 

6 

5607-9 

6 

4105-1 

6 

' 4314 -1 

5 

5250-9 

5 

662:1-6 

6 

4129-3 

6 

4371-5 

6 

5375-6 

6 

56.50-9 

6 

41411 

6 

4:177-5 

6 

5409-.8 

1 6 

6707-2 

0 

4146-7 

6 

4381-0 1 

5 

-.A- 

|l 5426-2 

' i 

5714-3 

6 


la general, the intensities of corresponding lines in the arc and spark spectra 
closely agree. Tho more remarkable differences in the intensity of the lines are 
given in the following table. It will be seen that in the great majority of cases the 
spark lines are attributable to the air between the iron poles being raised to a state 
of incandescence, and producing lines in the spectrum due to oxygen and nitrc^en. 
In the others the difference is apparently due to a closely aSjacent impurity line 
which appears in one spectrum and not in the other. These impurities are indicted 
in the last column of the table. 

In comparatively few cases does there appear to be a genuine difference of intensity. 
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FnoFsassofi s. Tst. iMsmA m 

X£»es eonrnon to McCkjeam^b ^Mogra^pk^ ^x/ttd Are Spe&tnm, AiJ^Mng 

mnddmMy in intiensky. 


Autthoritf, 

Ware-lengtli. 

Arc Intewsifcj. 

Spark Intenaity, 

BcmarkB. 

L. 

3906-6 

4 

2 


L. 

40050 

6 

2 


L, 

4041-5 

6 

1 

Air Jine and Hn 

T. 

4069-7 

5 

2 

tt It »t f> 

K. &E. 

4076-05 

6 

1 

nt 

li. 

41191 

tJ 

4 

»» 

K. &E. 

4153-47 

6 

8 

>» 

K. &E. 

4186-20 

6 

4 

*1 t» 

K. &B. 

4190-48 

6 

2 

i» it 

£. &E. 

4233-25 

6 

3 


K. &E. 

4817-10 

6 

1 

Air-lino 

K. &E. 

4319-88 

6 

1 

7» n 

L. 

4348-0 

6 

1 

*i 

L. 

4351-7 

5 

4 

II »* 

K. <& A* 

4417-13 

6 


II I 

K. Sc a. 

4426-08 

6 

3 

>1 II 

L. 

4433-4 
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Genered Conolusicns. 

In thris |>a>per I kave given an account of the method employed in mapping the 
l^iotpgmpihio apeotrum of carefhlly pr^ared electrolytic iron. The re^on covered by 
the inquiry extends from X3900 to X6500, and the lines are compared with those 
maiq>6d by TsrAiJftN, Kayseb and Bvkge, and those which appear in McClban’s 
photographic map of the iron spectrum. 

The comparisons have led to the following general condusions 

(1.) THAiiasr’s work is, on the whole, strikingly conhrmed, the visual spectrum as 
maj^ed by him differing but slightly in essentW points from that which has been 
photographed at Kensington. 

The principal difference is in the greater number of lines mapped by Thal^n in all 
regions except that between X4000 and X4800, and this is probably to be accounted for 
by the insufiScient exposure of the photographs which was necessitated by the limited 
amount of material available for the experiments. 

(2.) The comparison with the spectrum photographed by MqOlbak indicates 
that the experimental conditions employed by him produced a temperature not 
greatly differing from that of the arc employed at Kensington. There are only a few 
lines which are not common to the two series of photographs, and these in many 
cases can with great probability be ascribed to impurities present in one case and not 
in the other. Further, the apparent differences of intensity between some of the 
lines which are common, are mostly due to the superposition of the spectrum of air 
upon that of iron in McClban’s photographs. In some cases, however, there seems to 
be a real difference in the intendties of the lines, and this may, with much probability, 
be ascribed to the slight difference between the temperature employed at Kensington 
and that employed by MoClean. 

(3.) The number of lines mapped by Messrs. Kayseb and Bunge is considerably 
in excess of that mapped at Kensington in corresponding regions of the spectrum. 
The comparison indicates that this is partly due to the fact that the iron employed in 
their experiments contained a greater number of impurities than that employed at 
Kensington. 

No origins have been traced for many of the lines present in their photographs 
which do not appear in the Kensington photographs, and some of these may therefore 
be really due to iron, their absence from the Kensington photographs being due to 
insufficient exposure or to the employment of a different temperature. The possible 
origins of 341 of these excess lines in Kayseb and Bunge’s list have been traced 
from the Kensington mops of metallic arc spectra. 

(4.) The impurities which contribute the greatest munbers of foreign lines to the 
Epeotrum axe ^cium and manganese. 
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Table I.—Comparison oi Lines Photographed with those given-by Kaysne and 

Rcngb—( contmued). 
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Tabub I.—Comparison of Lines Photographed with those given by Kayseb and 

Rtrjr«K—(continued). 
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Table I.—Comparison of Lines Photographed with those given by Kaysisb and 

Rukoe—( con tinned). 
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Tablb I.—^CompAriaon of Lines Photographed with those given by Kayskb and 

Runoe— (continued). 
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Table I.—^Comparison of Lines Photographed with those |pven by Kayseb and 

Eungb—( continued). 
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Table I.* -CJornparison of Lines Photographed with those given by Kayser and 

Runoe (continued). 
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—Comparison of Lines Phott^raphed with those given by Kaysi^ and 

Rungb—( continued). 
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42-00 

6 



93-10 

6 ! 

Ti 

42*7 t 

1 ^ 

42*58 

3 



94-20 

^ ! 

I 

; 44*0 t 

1 

43*95 

5 


2 

95-03 

2 

1 1 

' 47*8 -f 

6 

47-20 

5 


4 

95*59 i 

4 

1 



49-17 t 

6 


5 

96-20 

6 


50*4 t 

4 

50*88 

6 



96-69 

6 

iMii 



50*70 

8 



97-68 

6 


52*2 t ! 

G 

52-08 

5 



98-09 

6 


58*6 t j 

5 

53-56 

4 


4 

98-82 1 

4 


55*2 t 1 

5*5 

65-08 

5 



99-70 j 

(i 


i 


65-44 t 

6 



1 



1 


67-77 t 

6 

Co? 


cn 



63-5 t 

4 

63-42 

3 



OsQ 





64-00 

6 

Cr? 

1 

01*22 

6 


66-7 t 

2 

66-72 

1 

Co ? 

3 

02*42 

2 




68-73 

6 

Co? 

5*5 

04*65 

4 

Cr 

69-7 t 

1 

69-65 

1 



05*17 

6 


70-6 t 

1 

70-43 

1 

Ca? 


06*18 t 

5 

Ct- 



71-37 

6 



07*95 

6 


1 


72-28 

6 

(Ti or Cr) ? 


08-11 

6 


1 73-41. 

4-5 

73-32 

4 


3 

08-72 

3 

Cr? 

73-6/^ 

4-5 

73-56 

3 



12*85 

6 

Co 

75-2 t 

6 

75-12 

6 


4 

15*28 

4 




76-19 t 

6 

Cr? 

4 

16*87 

3 




77-80 

1 

6 
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Tabub I.'—Oomparison of Lines Photographed with those given by Kaysbb and 

Bunge—( continued). 


If 

Intensity. 

1 = strongest. 

M 

■IS 

9^ C4 
it S 

'W' 

Intensity. 

1 = strongest. j 

Possible origin. 

-S s 

ti 

•"tS 0 

CD O 

gl 

4i» m 

^ II 

f-H 

Ed 

£ OS 

flB ^ 

Jr w 

Intensity, 

1 = strongest. 

Feasible origin. 

62 


62 



63 


53 





78*95 

6 




44*64 

6 

Co? 



80-53 t 

5 

CoV 



45*75 

6 

Cr? 

82-0 t 

4 

81*91 

2 




46*62 

6 


83-8 t 

3 

83*75 

1 




47-62 

6 

Co ? 



84-63 t 

6 




48*68 

6 

Cr? 



85-76 t 

6 


49*9 t 

5*5 

49*83 

4 




87*48 

6 

Crr^ 

63 6 t 

4*5 

53*53 

3 

Co? 

88-7 t 

G 

88*64 

4 

(TiorMn)? 



56*28 t 

6 




89*22 

6 




58*16 t 

6 




91*07 

6 




59-97 

6 




92*78 

5 

Cm? 



61-80 t 

6 

Rn? 



94-05 t 

5 

Pd? 

63-0 t 

6 

62-90 

5 

Co? 



94*63 t 

6 


65*1 t 

3 

65-02 

3 




95-41 t 

6 

Ti? 

65-6 t 

6 

65*62 

4 




96*82 

6 

Cr 

67*6 t 

2 

67*60 

2 




98*91 t 

5 


70*2 t 

2 

70*09 

2 







71-7 t 

2 

71-62 

1 









72-01 

6 


53 


53 



73-9 t 

5*5 

73*85 

4 


1 


00*25 t 

6 



) 

75*57 

6 


02-6 t i 

3 

i 02*46 

1 



! 

77*08 t 

5 

(Ca or W) ? 



i 04*22 

6 

Cr? 



77*88 t 

5 

Co 

j 


! 06*31 

6 




79*01 

6 


07-6 t 

5 

1 07*48 

3 


79-8 t 

5*5 

79*70 

4 




09*89 

6 


83-6 t 

2 

83*60 

1 




]1*61 

6 




85*63 

6 




13*44 

6 




86*63 t 

6 


15-3 t 

6 

15*19 

6 




87*80 t 

6 

Cr? 

16-8 t 

5 

16*85 

5 

Co? 

89-7 t 

5 

89*71 

4 



1 

19*24 t 

6 


91-7 t 

5 

9P75 

4 

Cu ? 



20*28 t 

6 


93-4 t 

3 

93*30 

2 




21*36 t 

6 




94*74 

6 

Mn? 

22-3 t 

G 

22*30 

5 




95*42 

6 




23*70 

6 


97-3 t 

2 

97*27 

I 


24-4 t 

1 

24*31 

1 


98-5 t 

6 

98*34 

5 




26*32 t 

6 

Co? 



99*65 

6 

Mn ? 

28-3 t 

1 

28*15 

1 







28-7 t 

1 

28*50 

2 


64 


54 





28*94 

6 







30-2 t 

6 

30*15 

4 

Sr? 

00-7 t 

5 

00*60 

3 

Cr? 

331 t 

5 

33*04 

3 




01*97 

6 

Co? 



36*25 

6 

Co? 



02*91 

6 




35*47 

6 


04-4 t 

2 

04*35 

2 




37*37 

6 


06-0 t 

1*5 

05*91 

1 


40-2 t 

3 

40*10 

2 




07*73 t 

6 

Mn? 

413 t 

3 

41*16 

2 

Mn? 



09*30 t 

6 




41*49 

6 




09*75 

6 

Or 

43-6 t 

6 

43*62 

4 


11-1 t 

2 

11*13 

2 
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Table I.—Comparison of Lines Photographed with those given by KatMeB and 

Ritnob—( continued). 


1 


64 








Wave-length 

(Lockteb). 

Intensity. 

1 = strongest 

Wave-length 
Katsbb & Rtog 

Intensity. 

1 = strongest 

Possible origit 

Wave-length 

(Lockteb). 

^11 

P 

gw 

-f-e 
s ^ 

t! 

*5 II 

Possible origpi 



'w' 








64 


54 



54 


54 





13-30 

6 


76*8 t 

3 

76-82 

2 


15-4 t 

1*6 

15-43 

1 


78-6 t 

6 

78-60 

5 



17-16 t 

6 


81-1 t 

4*5 

81-06 

4 




18-66 

6 

Ti ? 

81-6 t 

4*5 

81-62 

4 

(Mn or Ti) P 



20-52 t 
22-16 

6 

6 

Mu 

83-31. 

as-sf 

n 

83-28 

4 

Co? 

24*3 t 

2 

24-20 

1 




86-00 t 

6 



2614 

6 


87*9 t 

4 

88*00 

4 




27-13 

6 


90-1 t 

6 

90*10 

6 




28-03 

6 




91*98 t 

5 




29-10 

6 


93*7 t 

6 

93*70 

4 


29-9 t 

2 

29-74 

1 


94-7 t 

6 

94*62 

5 



31*82 

6 




95-75 

6 

j 



33-15 

5 

Mn ? 



96*92 

6 


34-7 t 

2 

34*66 

2 

: 



97*52 

3 



36-74 t 

5 


97-7 t 

35 

97-73 

6 




37-50 t 

6 

Co? 



97-96 

6 




38*51 t 

6 




99-60 

6 




39- 48 

40- 41 

5 

6 


55 


55 





41*56 t 

6 

V? 



00-87 

6 




42*42 

6 


01-7 t 

3 

01-61 

2 




43*33 

6 


03-3 t 

6 

I 03-32 

5 


45-3 t 

4*6 

45*21 

2 




04-51 t 

6 

Sr? 

47-1 t 

2 

47*05 

1 




06-06 

6 



48*52 t 

6 


07-0 t 

2*5 

06-92 

2 




49-16 

6 




08-63 t 

6 




49-95 

6 

ZrP 



10-70 t 

6 




51-00 

6 

Sr? 

12-5 t 

6 i 

12-47 

5 

) 

1 



52-10 

6 




14-71 

6 

Ti? ! 



62-96 t 

6 




16-80 t 

6 

Mn? 1 



64-63 

6 

Co? 



17-26 

6 

j 

56*6 t 

1 

55-80 

1 




19-65 

5 

Ba ? 1 

1 

'67-72 

5 




21-26 t 

6 




59-69 

6 


22-6 t 

6 

22-60 

5 

i 

i 


61-68 

6 




24-40 t 

6 

Co? 

63-2 t 

4 

63-19 

6 


25-7 t 

5 

26-70 

4 


63-5 t 

5 

63-41 

2 


29-4 t 

6 

29-26 

5 

! 


64-46 t 

5 




30-71 t 

6 1 




65-20 

6 




31-16 

6 

Co? 

66*6 t 

4'5 

66-62 

4 


32-21 

6 

32-13 

6 



1 

67-15 t 

5 


3s-o;t 

6 

32-87 

6 

Mo? 



69-11 1 

6 




33-10 

5 




70-36 t I 

6 




34-87 

6 

Sr? 



70-79 t 

5 

Mn ? 

36-6 

5 

3562 

4 

Ba 



72-88 t 

5 




36-63 

G 


74*1 t 

4*5 

74-08 t 

3 




37-86 t 

6 

Mn? 



76-43 t 

4 


38-7 t 

6 

38-68 

5 
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Tabu: I. 


Rungb—( continued). 



Intensity. 

1 = sta'ongest. 

56 


4:}-4 t 

5 i 

44-2 t 

4 

467 t 

5-5 

58-8 t 

6 

55-1 t 1 

4 

58-2 t I 

6 

60-4 t I 

6 

62-9 t 1 

6 

63 8 t 

4-5 

65-9 t 

4-5 

67'6 t 

1 

6 

i 69-8 t 

2 

73 0 t 

i 

1 2-5 

: 

76-3 t 

i 3 

78-9 t 

1 6 

1 

87-0 t 

1 

89-0 

6 

90-3 t 

6 

94-7 t 

i 5 

98-5 t 

5 

56 


0.3-2 + 

2 


■$ g 

It 

^5 


56 

39*40 

39- 91 

40- 93 t 

41- 14 

42- 09 

43- 24 
44*07 
46*60 
47*12 t 
50-00 t 
53*70 
54*96 
58-00 
00-36 
6*2-78 
63-73 
65-76 

67- 50 

68- 89 

69- 77 
71-51 

73- 05 

74- 99 
76*22 
79-21 
80*99 
83*13 

85- 00 

86- 92 
88-92 
90-30 
91*16 
92-64 
94*73 
96*48 
98-37 


56 

00*39 
01-77 
03*14 
06-12 
06-30 
07*90 
09*12 t 
10*05 t 
12*11 t 


d 

II 

. II 


a 

‘So 

*c 

o 

3 


d m 

Q) O 

K o 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

6 

3 
5 
5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

6 
1 
6 
1 

5 
2 

6 
6 
6 

5 
1 

6 
6 
6 
6 

5 

6 
4 


5 

6 
2 
6 
6 

5 

6 

5 

6 


Sr? 


Mn? 


Ca 

Ca 


Ca ? 
Cn? 


Ca 

Ca? 


56 


li 15-8 t 

il 


18-8 t 
20*7 t 


34-2 t 


37*4 

37-6 


■n- 


; u-fi t 


49-9 

50*2 


V I 

•91 

1 . 2 / 


541 
56-41. 
567/ 





"i 

S*! 

1 

S g 


■S d 

il 

” 11 
rH 

£ M 

J® OQ 

■3 “ 

^ II 





'w/' 



56 



1409 

6 

1 

15-81 

1 

i 

17-39 t 

6 


17-90 

6 

6 i 

18-81 

5 

; 

19-70 t 

6 

6 i 

20-70 

5 

1 

21-72 

6 

i 

23-61 

6 

1 

23-95 

G 

3 

24-70 

2 

1 

! 

25-95 t 

6 

1 

26-87 

6 

! 

27-72 

5 


28-68 

6 

1 

29-33 

6 


30-70 

6 


31-84 

5 


32*54 t 

6 

5 j 

34-16 

4 


36-08 

6 


36-84 t 

6 

. () 

87-29 

6 


37-53 

6 

4 

38-45 

3 


: 40-60 t 

6 

5*5 

41-60 

4 


i 42-76 

6 


i 42-99 t 

6 

6 

44-16 

5 


46-95 

6 


46-20 

6 


46-84 

6 

6 



6 



. 6 

49-90 

6 

+ 6 

60-24 

6 


50-96 t 

6 


51-53 

6 


62-51 

5 

6 

54-21 

6 

. 4 

66-40 

5 

^ 4 

66-64 

4 


.56-84 

6 


57-90 

6 

^ 2 

68-93 

1 

f 6 

60-95 

6 


•io 

■§ 

.2 

.a 


T)i? 


(NiorMn)P 

Cr? 

Sn ? 

Mo? 


Co ? 


Cr? 


Mo? 

Mo? 


Di? 
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T4W46 Lin^s Photographed with those given by EaTSKa and 

Ewge—( continued). 


p 

4 

¥ 
>a 11 

iH 

fl 

is 

ll 

^ji 

c 

:§> 

s 

0) 

rS 

1 

P-» 

fj 

li 

4 

a £ 

*5 11 

/-N 

w 

jd ^ 

frt 

. w 00 

11 
^ II 

68 


58 



59 


59 




0810 t 

6 




00*41 

6 

09'4 t 

5 

09 39 

5 




01*87 

6 



11 99 t 

6 




02*64 

5 



16 02 t 

5 




05*13 

6 



16-54 

() 


05 9 t 

6 

05*82 

3 

16-6 t 

5 

16-60 

3 




08*14 

6 



27-83 

6 




10*16 

4 



30-80 

6 




12*37 

5 



34-22 t 

6 


, 14-4 t 

2 

14*32 

1 



35-52 

5 




16*05 

6 



36-00 t 

6 




16*41 

3 



37 88 t 

5 




17*32 

6 



38-60 

5 




18*18 

6 



45-13 

6 




19*11 

6 



45-93 

6 




20*62 

6 



48-25 t 

5 

(U OP Mr>) ? 



21*69 

6 



49-07 

6 




22*67 

6 



49-80 t 

6 




23*66 

G 



52-35 t 

5 

(U or Mo) ? 



2483 

6 



53-38 t 

C 




26*95 i 

6 



54-01 


Ba? 



28*00 t 

4 



55-30 t 

6 


29-9 

2 





56-24 t 

5 


30-4/ + 

2 

30*25 

1 



57-71 

6 

Ca 



34*21 

6 

69'8 t 

5 

59-83 

2 


34-9 t 

2 

34*81 

2 

C2‘6 t 


62-51 

1 




38*85 

6 



64-38 

6 




30*34 

6 



71-28 

6 




41*24 

4 



71-72 

6 




42*61 t 

5 



73-44 

5 




47*77 

6 



74-82 t 

6 




49*55 t 

4 



75-76 

i ^ 


52 0 t 

! 4 

52*94 

2 



76-71 

0 




! 54*65 

6 



78-01 t 

6 




55*86 t 

6 



79-80 t 

4 




56*85 

3 



80-27 

6 


1 


58*38 t 

4 



- 81-60 t 

0 



60*04 

6 



82-52 

6 




62*28 t 

5 

84-1 t 

3 

84-05 

4 

1 



63*82 

6 



88-10 

0 

1 



64*87 

6 



89-22 

6 

i 

1 



66*88 

6 



91-04 t 

6 

1 



68*10 t 

6 



92-04 t 

6 




69*28 

I 6 



92-88 t 

b 

U? 



69 92 

6 



94-49 

6 




72*22 

6 



95-16 

6 




73*36 

6 



98-33 t 

5 




74*65 

6 



99-40 -j- 

6 


75-6 t 

3 

75*51 

3 


jnxjcoxcrv.—A. 6 o 


Possible or%m. 
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Tablb I.—Comparison of Lines Photographed with those given by BLainBfcR flsid 

Ruxob—( oontlmied). 
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'S • 

S 2 

il 

A 11 
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<4» K 

l! 

.4-1 

II 

A II 

iH 

4 

1 

<s> 

£ 

fl 

•f 1 

At 

l-H 

1 ’^ 

1 

' 

«s S 

w 

tl 

If 

\A\i 

M 

69 


59 



60 


60 


77-0 t 

3 

76-93 

7897 

2 

6 




63- 64 

64- 92 

6 

6 

83-9 t 

3 

83-91 

3 


66-7 t 

1 

66-64 

1 

85 0 t 

3 

84-98 

2 




67-88 

5 

87-3 t 

4 

87-21 

3 




70-10 

6 


88-67 

6 




72-12 

5 



90-04 

6 




74-21 

5 



91*42 

6 




76-66 

6 



93-37 

6 


78-7 t 

3 

78-64 

3 



95*12 

6 




79-29 

5 



97*04 

6 




81-77 t 

6 



98*05 t 

4 




82-84 t 

6 



99*45 t 

6 




85-42 t 

6 







8700 

6 

60 


60 





88‘49 

6 






89-68 t 

4 



01*36 

6 




90*38 

5 

03-2 t 

3 

03*17 

3 




92-02 

6 


05-70 t 

5 




93-84 t 

4 



06-70 

6 i 




94 60 t 

6 

08-2 1. 
08-8 n 

3 

08-14 ' 

4 




95-88 

6 

3 

08-80 

2 




96-89 t 

5 



12-60 t 

6 




98-61 t 

4 



13-68 

4 








15-85 

6 


61 


61 




16-87 

4 






18-20 

6 




00-42 

6 

20 3 t 

2 

20-28 

3 


02-4 t 


02-80 

2 


22-02 

4 


03 4 

3 

03-35 

2 

24-3 t 

1 

24-21 

1 




05-61 

6 


26-47 

6 

1 



07-22 t 

6 

27-3 t 

3 

27-22 

3 




09-44 

5 


28-56 

6 




10-81 

6 



30-49 t 

6 




11-82 

6 



31-43 

6 




13-01 t 

5 



32-70 

5 




15-50 

6 



34-27 t 

5 




16-84 t 

4 



35-63 t 

5 




17-49 

6 



40-00 

6 




18-67 

6 

42-3 t 

3 

42-24 

3 




19-67 

6 


43-86 

G 




22-42 

5 



44-57 

6 




23-81 t 

5 



64-20 t 

5 




25-16 

e 

66-2 t 

3 

66-15 

3 




26-16 

6 


57-34 

6 




27-82 

6 



69-43 

6 


28-1 t 

4 

28-04 

8 



61-41 

6 




29-22 

6 



62-98 

5 




30-48 

6 
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^ of 'Bi^BotfiOLyTic ieon, 

' i €i Lilies Piiotograplied with those given by Eatsbr and 

Buno»—( continued). 
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§ 

1 
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"a ^ 

|| 

*§ » 

^ 1 

tensitj. 

strongest. 

4?^ 

Jg'-' 

1 II 


^3 H 



*a II 

s ^ 

♦s n 

r-4 








w 


61 


61 



61 


61 




3^69 t 

5 




96-24 

6 



82-63 

6 




99-61 

6 



33-67 

6 








34- 73 

35- 89 

6 

6 


62 


62 


36-8 t 

1 

86-76 

1 




00-46 t 

3 



87-06 

6 




02-59 

6 

87-9 t 

1 

87-84 

1 




04*98 

6 



39-00 

6 




06-98 

6 



40-12 

6 




09-11 

6 



41-13 

6 




11-25 

6 

41-9 t 

6 

41-88 

3 


13-6 t 

4 

13-57 

2 



43-17 

6 


15-3 t 

4 

15*29 

3 



44*26 

6 



16*49 

6 



45-38 

6 


f 


17-81 

6 



46-46 

6 




18-51 

6 



47-48 

6 


19-5 t 

4 

19-42 

2 

480 

6 

47-96 

4 




20*93 t 

6 



49-24 t 

6 




21*57 

6 



50-47 

6 


i 


22*31 

6 



51-78 t 

4 


J 

1 

[ 

24*42 

6 



63-75 

6 


1 


i 26*95 t 

5 



54-86 

6 


1 


27*78 

6 



57-29 

6 



i 

28*72 

6 

ii7*9 t 

a 

57-87 

3 




29*34 

6 



59-47 

6 



1 

30*16 

6 



60-95 

t 6 

1 

! 30 9 t 

! 1 

30*88 

1 



62-40 

5 

1 


31*76 

6 


03-23 t 

6 


32-8 t ; 3 

32*83 1 

3 


! 63-70 

5 

1 

i 

! 

35*26 

6 


65-51 t 

4 

I 

1 

37*44 I 

6 


j 66-80 

6 



38*63 I 

6 



68-18 

6 



39*64 i 

6 



69*77 

6 



40*47 t ; 

6 

70-7 t 

3 

70-62 

3 




40*77 ! 

4 


72-60 

6 




41*73 1 

6 

78-5 t 

6 

73-48 

4 




43*06 i 

6 


78-80 

6 




44-20 

6 



80-34 t 

3 




45*69 

6 



88-15 

5 


46-6 t 

2 

46*48 

2 



86-90 

5 



47*68 

6 



87-42 

6 




48*86 

6 



88-25 t 

4 




60*66 

6 



89-54 

6 




51-90 

6 



90 35 

6 


52*7 t 

1 

52*71 

1 



9084 

6 


54-4 t 

3 

54*40 

3 

91*7 t 

1 

91-70 

1 




66*62 t 

3 


93-89 

6 

1 



68-87 

5 


6 o 2 


Possible origm. 
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Tabli I.—^Comparison of Lines Photographed with those given by KllYWR 

PrXJKOB—(continaed). 
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62 



63 


63 




61-26 

5 




45-86 

6 



6331 

6 




55*16 t 

4 



64-28 

6 




56-39 

6 

65-3 t 

5 

66-27 

2 




57-61 

6 



67-97 

6 




58-83 t 

4 



69-26 

6 




60-20 

6 



70-39 t 

3 




61-01 

6 



71-49 t 

5 




61-90 t 

6 



74-10 

6 




63-01 

5 



77-61 t 

6 




64-69 t 

5 



80-06 

6 




67-53 

6 



80-74 t 

4 




69-79 

6 



83-17 t 

5 




71-60 

6 



85-23 t 

5 




73-89 

6 



88-67 t 

6 




76-09 t 

6 



91-10 t 

3 




78-16 

6 



92-88 t 

6 




79-32 

6 



93-94 t 

5 




80-89 t 

3 



96-67 

6 




82-37 

0 



97-90 t 

8 

41 


1 

83-67 

6 



99-31 

6 




85-00 

5 








86-28 

6 

63 


63 





87-44 

89-51 

6 

6 



00-60 

6 




91-50 

6 

01-6 t 

2 

01-61 

1 




92-96 

6 

02 6 t 

2 

02*65 

3 


93-8 t 

2 

93-63 

2 


: 09-53 

6 




93-83 

6 


1 10-59 t 

6 



\ 

96-22 

6 



11-62 t 

1 




98-30 

6 



15-42 

4 




99-68 

6 



15-92 

5 






18-2 t 

3 

17- 27 

18- 16 

6 

1 


64 

1 

64 




20-42 

6 


00-2 t 

1 

00-18 

1 



21-78 

6 



02-74 

1 6 



22-83 t 

! 3 




04-98 

! 6 



24-60 

6 




08-25 t 

3 



26-84 

5 




11-18 

6 



28-93 

5 


11-9 t 

2 

11-83 

2 



81-04 t 

5 



14-23 

6 



33-49 

6 




17-24 

6 



34-62 

6 


20-2 t 

2 

20-23 

3 

35-5 t 

3 

35-43 

2 


21-6 t 

2 

21-62 

2 

37 0 t 

3 

36-97 

1 



26-76 

6 

39-3 t 

6 

39-17 

5 


31-1 t 

2 

30-99 

2 



41-73 t 

6 



3285 

‘ 6 



44-28 t 

4 




38 42 

6 


Poi^nble 
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64 


64 






65 





8679 

6 


1 



69-36 

2 




39-24 

6 


j 



71-33 

6 




50 08 

6 


i 



72*87 

6 




56 51 t 

6 


i 



75*19 

3 


m 


57-19 

6 


] 



77-83 

6 




62-76 t 

4 


j 



81-45 

6 




69-40 t 

4 





84*80 

5 




71-58 

6 





86*14 

6 




75-73 t 

4 





91-79 

6 




81-97 t 

4 





98*07 

1 




83-93 

6 





94*00 

3 




8G-08 

5 





97-93 

4 



i 

88*39 

5 










9060 

6 





66 



95*2 t 

i 

i 

1 

92*81 

94*09 

95*13 

6 

6 

1 


j 

1 



05-34 1 

08-06 

09-26 

11-94 

14-05 

^ ' 
O 1 


97’2't i 

1 

i 

96*68 
99*13 t 

5 

5 


1 


j 

o 

6 

6 



i ] 





1 • ‘ 


27-77 

4 




65 



:l 


33-90 

3 


i 

1 

1 

! 

I 


01*77 t 1 
04*38 1 

07*43 ! 

10-15 
! 15*95 
1851 
23*59 
28-81 

5 i 

5 

6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

6 


i 


1 

i 

40-13 

44-85 

47-69 

54-30 

63-60 

65-68 

68-18 

78-14 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

6 

2 


I 


34-07 

5 





67 





1 38*77 

6 





1 

[ 


44*14 

6 





08-04 

5 


1 


46*40 

1 





60-36 

5 




56*92 

() 
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XTX. On the Photographic Arc Spectrum of Iron Meteorites. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., F.R.S. 


Received December 22, 1893,—Read February 15, 1894. 


In a communication to the Iloyal Society in 1887,* I gave an account of certain 
experiments which I had made in connection with the spectra of various meteorites at 
various temperatures. The spectra were observed at the temperature of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame and the electric spark without jar, and when glowed in vacuum tubes. 
Some larger specimens of the iron meteorites, Nejed and Obernkiichen, cut so that 
they were of a size and shape suitable for forming the poles of an arc lamp, having 
afterwards been kindly placed at my disposal by the Ti-ustees of the British Museum, 
it became possible to study the arc spectra of these meteorites under very favour¬ 
able conditions, all impurities introduced by the use of the cai'bon poles being thus 
avoided. 

The region of the spectrum photographed extends from K to T), in the case of each 
meteorite, and in addition to the solar spectrum, that of electrolytic iron, prepared 
by Professor TIobert.s-Austen, referred to in a previous communication, has been used 
as a com])arison spectrum in one case. 

The photographs obtained are as follows :— 


(1) Nejed Meteorite. 

(2) Obernkirchen Meteorite. 

('!) ” >> . 

(4) Compo.site Meteorites on Nejed poles. 

(.')) ,, ,, „ Silver poles (region 3f)3 421) 


CVniparison spechni m. 

Sun 

Iron 

Sun 

Composite meteorites 
on carbon poles 


The instruments and arrangements used for photographing the sjjectrum Avere 
exactly the same as those which I have described in the case of the iron spectrum in 
the communication deferred to above. The spectrum was photographed in three 
sections, X\ 39-42, 42-47, and 47-59. The photographic plates employed were also 

** ‘ Roy. Pror. Soc.,’ vol. 43, p. 117. 
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similar to those used in the case of iron for corresponding regions, the first two 
sections being taken on the ordinary “ Mawson and Swan Castle Plates,” and the 
third on plates which had been stained with a solution of erythrosin. 

In the present paper, the first three series of photographs are discussed, the 
consideration of the composite meteorite spectra being reserved for a subsequent 
communication. 

The lines in the spectrum due to iron were found to agree so closely with those in 
the photographic arc spectrum of Electrolytic Iron, on which a paper was communi¬ 
cated to the Royal Society, in October 27, 1893, that all lines due to iron have been 
omitted from the tables, and only the lines due to other metals dealt with. The 
results are given in the appended table. The first column gives the wave-length of 
all the lines, other than those due to iron, which appear in the spectra, while the 
second, and third indicate the approximate intensities of the lines in the Obern- 
kirchen and Nojed meteorites I'espectivcly. The scale of intensities is such that 
1 represents the strotigest, and G the weakest lines. 

In the fourth column are given the probable origins of the lines. The evidence foi- 
the origins of some of the lines rests on the new map of the spectra of the elements 
which is in })rogrcss at Kensington. 

The last column is reserved for occasional remarks. 


General Concluftions. 

1. The spectra of the two meteorites agree very closely both as regards the 
number and intensities of the lines. The slight difference in the number of lines 
seen in the two spectra may be in all probability due to the difference in exposures of 
the plates. In the first section of the spectrum (\ 390-421) the lines correspond 
exactly in number; in the next section (X 420-470) the spectrum of the Obern- 
kirchen meteorite was evidently under-exj)oscd in relation to the other, so that it 
contains fewer lines; in (he third section, the Nejed sj)ectrum was relatively under 
exposed, and all the lines which are not common to the two in this region are absent 
from the .spectrum of the Nejed. 

2. There is a very considerable similarity between the spectrum of the meteorites 
and that of the sun. The ii'on lines in the meteorites have the same relative 
intensity as those in the .solar spectrum, and this is an indication that the tempera¬ 
ture of th(' iron vapour, in the most valid iron vapour ab,sorbing I’egion of the sun, is 
about the same as that of the electric arc. 

3. The results of tla^ enquiry into the origins of the lines, in addition to those of 
iron, may be thus summarised :— 



ARC SPECTRUM OP IRON METEORITES. 
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Substances cei-tainly present. I Substances probably pi-esent. 


Manganese 

1 Stj'outium 

Cobalt 

1 Lead 

Nickel 

i jjithium 

Chromium 

Molybdenum 

Titanium 

! Vanadium 

Cojipei* 

Didymiuui 

Barium 

Uranium 

Calcium 

Tungsten 

Sodium 

Yttrium 

Potassium 

. Osmium 
Aluminium 


It is probable tViat the pi'esence of tlje lines of copper in tbc arc spectrum of the 
meteorites is due to the fact that copper wire was used to bind the meteorites to the 
poles of the arc lamp. I have not yet bad an opportunity of repeatinjr the photo¬ 
graphs with specimens of the meteorites which have not come in contact with co])per 
in this way, but observations of the sj>ark and tlame spectra of other jjortions of the 
same meteorite have not confirmed the presence of copper. 

4. Of the 43 lines in the tables for which no origins have been suggested, from the 
Kensington maps of metallic arc spectra, 29 arc apparently coincident with lines 
mapped by Kayskh and RuNOE in the iron spectrum, but which do not appear in the 
Kensington photographs. These are indicated in the tables by the letters K. and R. 
(Kayseu and Runcje), in the column for remarks. 

As I j)ointed out in my paper on the Iron Spectrum, these are very probably due to 
iron, as no other origins have been determined for them, their absence from the 
Kensington photographs depending upon the short exposure necessai'ily given, as 
explained in the paper. Accepting these as due to iron, there are onl}" 14 lines for 
which no origins have been found. Their wave-lengths are 3903 8, 3972 2, 3992 0, 
3993-2, 4010-3, 4030-5, 4037-3, 4132-7, 4171-2, 4495-8, 4.551-4, 5099-5, 5510-2, 
5009 2. The two lines at wave-lengths 3903-8 and 3972 2 ai’e apparently coincident 
with lines in Mr. McCh.EAN’s photograph of tlie spectrum of iron, but are not 
recorded by any other observer. All these lines are very feel)le, and it is therefore 
probable that they may ultimately be found to be faint lines in the spectra of some 
of the metallic elements, when photographs with longer exposures are available. 

5. Bearing in mind the lengths and intensities of the lines, the qualitative 
spectroscopic analysis of the meteorites can be carried a step further, and we can 
roughly aj)proximate to the relative quantities of the different substances present. 
Thus, it will be gathered by a reference to the tables, that the chief chemical difference 
between the two meteorites is that there is a preponderance of calcium in the Nejed 
meteorite, and of nickel, barium, and strontium in the Obernkirchen meteorite. 

The original negatives were taken by Sergeant Kearney, R.E. ; the enlargements 

MDCCCXCIV.—A. G 1* 
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have been made by Corporal Haslam, E.E.; the reductions to wave-lengths have been 
made by Mr. Baxandall, and Mr. Fowler has checked the work generally, and has 
assisted in the identification of the lines. 

Lines due to other Metals than Iron in the Arc Spectra of the Nejed and 

Obernkirchen Meteorites.'®^ 


Wavo- 

lengih 

(Rowlakp). 

Inten- 
sity, 
Oberii* 
kirchen. 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Nejed. 

Origin. 

Remarks. 

1 Wave- 
1 length 
i( Rowland). 

liiien- 

sity, 

Obern- 

kirclien 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Nojed. 

Origin. 

Remarks. 

3!W)-7 

G 

[Absent 

Co? 


' 4038*0 

5 

1 5 

Mn ? 


3!t07'6 

G 

G 

Fey 

K. and R. 

4041-5 

5 

1 5 

Mn? 


392.5-3 

G 

1 G 

Fe ? 

1 K. and R. 

, 4045-2 

1 4 

1 ^ 

Mn 


3ii34-0 

4 

o 

Ca 

1 K. line 

4047-5 

’ G 

; G 

K 


.3938-2 

d 

G 

Fe? 

K.and R. 

4050 8 

G 

i t> 

Cu? 


3940-1 

(i 

! G 

Fe ? 

K: andK. 

, 405-2-8 

1 5 

i 5 

Fe ? 

K. and R 

3941-9 

(> 

1 G 

Co? 

1 

4054-3 

1 G 

1 G 

Yt? 


3944-2 

G 

i G 

A1 ? 

1 

: 40G1-2 

1 G 

i G 

i)i? 


3949-2 

G 

G 

Ti? 

j 

40G21 

1 G 

1 G 

( Pb or Mo) 


39.54-8 

G 


FeV 

! K. and R. 

40GG‘7 

») 

' 5 

Oh? 


3957-8 

Absent 

() 

Fe 'r* 

K.and R. 

' 4076 1 

G 

t; 

Cu 


3968-5 

() 

G 

Fe ? 

K. and R. 

I 4076-4 

G 

! G 

Co? 


3961-G 

Absent 

5 

Al? 


; 4078 5 

3 

i 3 

Ti? 


3962-4 

(i 

(J 

Fe? 

K.andR. 

' 4070-4 

(> 

: 0 

Mn 


396.3-8 ' 

G 

Absent 

Unknown 


4079-7 

G 

! G 

Mu 


3965-6 ; 

G 

G 

Fe ? 

Iv. and R. 

, 4081-0 

G 

G 

Cu? 


3968 5 ' 

Absent 

4 

Ca 

U line 

4083-7 

G 

G 

Mn 


3969 8 j 

5 

4 

Cr? 


4083-9 

0 

G 

Mn 


3972-2 ! 

G 

G 

Unknown 


, 408G-5 

G) 

1 0 

Co 


3973 0 ■ 

6 

G 

])i? 


4090-2 

G 

G 

M n ? 


3976-0 ! 

G 

' G) I 

!Mn ? 


4091-1 

0 

1 G • 

Fe ? 

K.andR. 

3981-2 ! 

G 

' 1 

Fe ? 

K. and R. 

4002-5 

3 

3> 

Co ? 


3991-3 1 

G 

1 Absent ! 

Cr ? 


4099-9 

G 

G 

J)i? 

i 

3992-0 i 

G 

G i 

Unknown 


4110-5 

' 5 

i 7) 

Co 

1 

3993 2 ! 

G 

G 1 

Unknown 

i 

1 

4112-5 

I (i 

0 

V? 


3995-4 ! 

1 

i 

Co? 


41151 

0 

1 G 

y ? 


4002-8 1 

6 

G 1 

Ti 1 


4118-0 

G 

1 (> 

(Vor W;? 

1 

4009-0 

G 

G ! 

Ti or W J 


4119 1 1 

3 

' 3 

Co ? 


4010-3 I 

G : 

G 1 

Unknown i 


4119G ; 

G 

1 G 

V? 

1 

4011-1 i 

G i 

G ! 

Cu ? ' 


4121-4 1 

3 

3 

Co 


4011-6 I 

(> ! 

G 1 

Mn ; 


4130-2 

G 

1 G 

Fe? 

K. andK 

4011-8 

G i 

(i * 

Fe ? , 

K. and H. 

4132 7 

5 

1 

Unknown 


4018-2 

4 1 

4 ; 

Mn ? j 


: 4184G 

5 

! 5 

Fe? 

K. and H. 

4019-2 

G 1 

G ! 

W? 


: 4136-7 

5 

5 

Fe? 

K. and R. 

4020-6 

G 1 

G i 

Fe ? \ 

K.andR. 

1 4140G 

G 

G 

Fe? 

K.andR. 

4021-0 

G i 

G i 

Co ! 


4152-1 

G 

G 

Fe? 

K. and R. 

4022-9 

G 

G 1 

Cu i 


4158-G 

G i 

6 

Co? 


4026-0 ; 

G 

G : 

U? 1 


4171-2 

t) 

6 

Unknown 


4027-2 i 

G ! 

() > 

Co 


4190-9 

C 

C 

Co 


4030-9 ; 


5 1 

Mn 


4198-8 

5 

5 

Fe? 

K. and R. 

4()31 '4 

6 

G 1 

Fe ? 

K. and R. 

4215-7 

4 

4 

Sr? 


4033-2 j 

G 

4 ! 

Mn i 


4226-9 

Absent 

6 

Ca 


4035 8 , 

G 

G 1 

Mn 1 

j 

4254-5 

3 

4 

Cr 


4036-5 

(; 

G 

Unknown | 

I 

4275-0 

4 

4 

Cr 


4037-3 

G 

G 1 

_ 1 

Unknown | 

___! 

ij 

4289-9 

5 

5 

Cr 



K. and ll. bignineH Ka\seu and Kii\OK. 
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Lines due to other Metals than Iron in the Arc Spectra of the Nejed and 
Obemkirchen Meteorites (continued). 


Wave¬ 

length 

(Rowland). 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Obem¬ 

kirchen. 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Nejed. 

Origin. 

Remarks. 

1 Wave- 
! length, 
(Rowland). 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Obem¬ 

kirchen, 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Nejed. 

Origin. 

Remarks. 

4296-0 

Absent 

6 

(Cl* or Ti) ? 


4732*8 

5 

6 

Ni? 


43027 

6 

6 

Ca 


4749*8 

6 

6 

Co 


4300*1 

5 

Absent 

Ti 


4754*9 

5 

6 

Ni? 


4321 1 

6 

6 

Ti 


47.56-7 

2 

4 

Ni or Co 

1 

43220 

6 

5 

Ti? 


4762*5 

5 

Absent 

Mn 


4331*8 

6 

4 

m? 


4764-1 

4 

6 

Ni or Co 

i 

4344*7 

5 

() 

Cr? 


4792-7 

6 

Absent 

Co 

1 

i 

4;wj'8 

6 

5 

Cl* or Ni 


4807*2 

4 

() 

Ni 


4425-6 

() 

6 

Ca 1 

4808-8 

6 

0 

(MnorTi)? 


4435-2 

6 

5 

1 Cn 

' 4821*3 

() 

Absent 

Ni? 


4^tr)r>*2 

A bnfiit 

() 

Mn 

il 4H-29 2 

3 

C 

Cr ? 


4461*4 

Absent 

6 

Mn ? 

4831*3 

3 

0 

Ni 


4462-2 

6 

6 

Mil ’ 

4836*0 

(; 

i 6 

Ti ? 


4462*6 

Absent 

5 

Ni ? 

4838*7 

5 

0 

Mn ? 


4464*0 

(> 

5 

Mn 1 

4840-5 

5 

; 6 

Co? 


4470*7 

4 

3 

Ni? 

1 4855*8 

2 

: 4 

Ni 


4472 0 

() 

5 

Mil : 

1 4866*6 

3 

5 

Ni 


4490-3 

5 

5 

Mn ; 

4868*0 

6 

t; 

Co 


4495*8 

6 

6 

Unknown | 

4873-7 

4 

6 

Ni 


4496-2 

3 

6 

Ti ? 1 

4878-3 

1 

1 

Ca? 


4512-9 

6 

6 

Ti 1 

4885*6 

4 

5 

Ti? 


4522*8 

6 

6 

Ti ? ! 

4904*6 

3 

0 

Ni 


4534*1 

Absent 

f) 

Co? 


i 4914*1 

6 

Absent 

Ti 


4540*9 

6 

Absent! 

Cv ? 


' 4925*7 

6 

Absent (Ti or Ni) ? 


4544*0 1 

() 

(» 1 

Vo I 

4934-2 

«5 

5 

Ba 


4546*1 

(i 

Absent 

Ke ? 

'K.undR. 

4936-0 

4 

Absent 

Ni 


4547*2 

5 

5 ' 

Ni? 

4937*5 

r> 

Absent 

Ni? 


4549*6 

5 

1 

Ti? : 

4953*4 

5 

<; 

Ni ? 


4551*4 

6 

() 

Unknown , 

4962-8 

3 

4 

Sr ? 


4552*7 

5 

! 5 

Ti ? 

4968-1 

(? 

(i 

Sr? 


1 4554*2 

5 

5 

11a ? ; 

4978-b 

6 

(> 

Ti ? 


4565*8 

5 

5 

Co ? 

4980*3 

4 

6 

Ni 


4587*3 

5 


? ! ! 

4984*3 

3 ; 

3 

Ni 


4600*5 

4 

4 ! 

Ni? 


4989*2 

5 : 

6 

Ti? 


4605*2 

2 

2 

Ni 

1 

4991-5 


6 

Ti ? 


4606*4 

() 

6 

Fc? 

K. and U. i 

4<)98*3 

6 i Absent 

Ni? 


4616*3 

5 

6 

Cr 


o 

o 

o 

C 

Absent 

Ni 


4629*6 

() 

6 

Co? 


5007*4 

5 

6 

Ti ? 


4646*3 

5 

Absent 

Cr ? 


.5917 8 

3 

6 

Ni? 


4648*9 

o 

2 

Ni 


5035*7 

2 

5 

Ni 


4652*3 

6 

Absent; 

(/V ? 

5065*2 

3 : 

5 

Ti ? 


4663*4 

6 

6 1 

Co? 

: 5072-3 

6 Absent 

Ti ? 


466)4*0 


6 ! 

Co ? 


5072*8 

6 

Absent 

Cl* ? 


4682*1 

6 

6 1 

Ti? 


.5080-6 

2 

4 

Ni? 


4686*5 

4 

4 

Ni 


5081*3 

o 

Absent 

Ni? 


4698*6 

() 

6 

Ti? 


5099*5 

5 

Absent 

Unknown 


4701*2 

5 

5 

Mn? 


5100*1 

5 

Absent 

Ni 


4704*0 

5 

5 

Ni 


5105*7 

6 

6 

Cu ? 


4710*4 

4 

3 

Ti? 


5115-6 

4 

6 

Ni - 


4714*6 

1 

1 

Ni? 


5127*5 

5 

6 

Ti? 


4716*0 

3 

3 

Ni 


5129*4 

() 

6 

Ti 


4727*6 

4 

3 

Mn 


5129*6 

6 

i 

6 

Ti 



6 P 2 
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Lines due to other Metals than Iron in the Arc Spectra of the Nejed and 
Obernkirchen Meteorites (continued). 


Wave¬ 

length 

(Rowland). 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Obern¬ 

kirchen. 

Inten- 

sity, 

Nejed. 

Origin. 

Remarks. 

Wave¬ 

length 

(Rowland). 

Inten¬ 

sity; 

Obern¬ 

kirchen. 

Inten¬ 

sity, 

Nejed. 

Origin. 

Remarks. 

.5J.S7-2 

8 

4 

Ni 


5533-0 

6 

6 

Mo? 


5142'7 

3 

4 

Ni? 


6535-6 

3 

6 

Ba 


6146-7 

4 

6 

Ni 


.■iSlSA 

3 

4 

Sr? 


6151-0 

5 

5 

Mil 


6567-6 

6 

6 

Mn? 


6152-1 

5 

6 

Ti 


5592-5 

4 

6 

Fe? 

K.andR. 

5156-0 

8 

« 

Ni 


5594-7 

5 

5 

Ca 


5159-8 

6 

6 

Cii 


559b-5 

8 

3 

Ca 


5177-4 

6 

Absent 

Ba? 


5600-4 

G 

6 

Fe? 

K, and R. 

5188-1 

6 

Absent 

U? 


500.3-2 

2 

2 

Ca 


5204-7 

4 

6 

Ci- 


5650-2 

5 

6 

Mo? 


5206-2 

4 

6 

Or 


6662-7 

2 

3 

Ti? 


5266-7 

1 

1 

Co:^ 


5060-2 

1 6 

Absent 

Unknown 


5270-5 

1 

1 

Ca? 

j 

5082-0 

! 4 

6 I 

Na 


5288-7 


Absent 

Ti or Mn 


5605-2 1 

5 

6 

Ni? 


5298-5 


Absent 

Cr 


5008-5 ' 

6 

Absent 

Cr? 


5816-8 

® 1 

6 

Co ? 

1 

5715-3 i 

4 

6 1 

Ti? 


5380-2 


6 

8r P 


5754-0 i 

5 

6 ! 

Ni? 1 


5341-8 

1 i 

1 

Mn? 


5780-8 : 

G 

0 ; 

(Mn or(^r)?i 

j 

5358-6 

3 I 

5 

Co? 


5782-4 . 

6 

6 i 

Cu i 

I 

5863-0 

6 Absent 

Co? 


5785-5 1 

6 

6 ; 

(Croi-Ti)? ; 

1 

6391-7 

4 1 

6 

Cu? 


5794-1 

6 

6 ! 

Fe? K.andR.i 

6486-5 

6 

Absent 

Ni? 


5804-6 

6 

6 1 

Fe? 

K.and R. ' 

5481-6 

8 1 

4 

(Mu orTi)? 


5800-0 

6 

6 1 

Fe? ' 

K. andR.; 

5483-3 

5 

6 

Co ? 

5815-0 

6 

Absent 

Fe? 

K.andR.i 

5510-2 

6 1 

Absent 

Unknown 


.5857-0 

6 

Absent^ 

Ca 

1 

5518-2 

() ; 

6 

Ti 


5890-0 

6 

■ ^ 

Na 1 

1 

5519-8 

6 

Absent 

Ba? 


5893-1 

6 

Absent 

Ni ) 

D lines ' 

5522-6 

6 

6 

Co? 


5896-1 

i 

1 

5 1 

j 

Na J 



In the above tables the wave-lengths are tJiose corresponding to Howland’s second 
series of photograj)hic maps of the solar spectrum. An origin stated without furtlier 
comment signifies that there is a long line at that wave-length in the spectrum of the 
substance named ; but when a ? is added the coincident lino of the substance is not 
one of the longest. Coincidencies with lines of cerium have not been considered. 
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XX. Flame Spectra at High Temperatures. —Part II. The Spectrum of Metallic 
Manganese, of Alloys of Manganese, and of Compounds containing that Element. 

By W. N. Hartley, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Royal College of Science, 

Dublin. 

Received Apiil 25, 1894,—Read June 14, 1894. 


[Plate 14.] 

The Speotbitm of Metallic Manganese. 

The spectrum of manpfanese obtained in various ways has been the subject of much 
investigation. Huggins, ThalIcn, and Lecocq de Boisbaiidran have studied the 
spark spectra of manganese compounds; Angstrom, Thali^.n, Cornu, Lockyer, 
also Liveing and Dewar, the arc spectrum; Simmler, von Lichtenfels, Lecocq 
DE Boisbaudran and Lockyer have investigated the flame spectra, while Marshali. 
Watts has given us mo.st accurate measurements of the wave-lengths of lines and 
bunds observed in the spark and oxyhydrogen flame spectra of spiegel-eisen, 
manganese dioxide, and other compounds of this metal. 

An account of the spectrum of manganese obtained by the oxyhydrogen flame was 
pi’epared for insertion in Part I. of this research, but it was omitted for the reason 
that when investigating the spectrum of the Bessemer flame, I found it necessary to 
compare the spectrum of elementary manganese under dift'erent conditions with that 
of its oxide. Comparative experiments were made with various alloys containing 
manganese, and with compounds of that substance ignited in the oxyhydrogen flame. 

The results showed that the alloys invariably gave a more distinct and extensive 
series of bands than the compounds containing the same proportion of manganese as 
the alloys. Moreover, the bands were always accompanied by lines, and the lines 
were stronger in the spectra of the alloys than in the compounds. The jirincipal 
lines were always distinctly visible when the conditions were such that the bands 
could barely be seen. For instance, when the spectrum of spiegel-eisen was photo¬ 
graphed with a very short exposure, in fact by a mere flash of light, or when steel 
containing a veiy small amount of manganese was burnt in the oxyhydrogen flame 
and its spectrum photographed. The various materials used have been feiTo- 
manganese, containing 80 per cent, of manganese, spiegel-eisen, containing 18 to 20 
per cent., silico-spiegel, containing 10 per cent, of silicon and 18 to 20 per cent, of 
manganese, pig-iron, composition undetermined, and Turton’s tool steel. 


15.1.9.') 
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Ferro-manganese yielded a very fine spectrum after an exposure varying from 15 
to 30 minutes, better in fact than any compound of that substance. It may thus be 
geDerally stated that manganese alloys containing iron yield a more distinctive 
spectrum of manganese than any compound containing the same proportion of that 
element. (See the upper spectra on Plate 14.) 

Metallic manganese, deposited on platinum by the electrolysis of a perfectly pure 
solution of the chloride, was heated in the oxyhydrogen flame for half-an-hour and its 
spectrum photographed. 

Pure manganic oxide was prepared from a solution of potassium permanganate by 
the action of alcohol and a small quantity of sulphurous acid. The precipitated 
oxide, washed and ignited, was heated on a support of kyanite in the flame of 
the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe for an hour and 20 minutes. It will be seen that as 
there is a considerable difference between 30 and 80 minutes in the exposure, a 
corresponding difference in the width and intensity of the bands common to the 
two spectra obtained from the metal and the oxide may be anticipated. Also bands 
invisible or barely discernible in the spectrum of the metal with 30 minutes’ exj)osure 
will, it is possible, be clearly defined after an exposure of the oxide for 80 minutes. 
The same sijectrurn as regards its leading featui'es as that yielded by metidlic 
manganese, was obtained by deflagrating a mixttire of finely-powdered potassium 
permanganate and lam})-black. 


Manganese. 

Metallic manganese, deposited on platinum by the electrolysis of a perfectly pure 
solution of the chloride, was heated in the oxy-hydrogen flame for half an hour. 
Keferences : F. and T., Fievez and Thalen ; V. and T., Vogel and Thali<:n ; 
L. PE B., Lec!OCQ PE Boisbaupkan ; K. and K., Kayser and Bunge; C.. Cornu. 


Description of Spectrum. 

1 

A. 

References. 

More refrangible edge of band, ’sveak . . . 

17078 

5855 

5855-2, Fe, F. and T, 

Line, doubtful. 

17202 

5818 


)f 7f . 

17242 

5800 

5800, Fe, F. and T., alno 

More refrangible edge of very weak band, 

17850 

5704 

L. DF B. 

or a line. 




More refrangible edge of very weak band, 

174.>] 

5730 

Uneertain. 

or a line. 




More refrangible edge of very weak band, 

17508 

5712 

Uncertain. 

or a line. 




Edge of band, or a lino. 

17568 

5092' 


„ „ and ap})arontly a line . . . 

17786 

5022 

5023-5, Fe, F. and T. 

Strongest part of band. 

1786.3 

5598 

Edge of band Lazy . 

17886 

5591 

5591, Fe, F, and T. 
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Manganese—( continued). 



Lino, or less refrangible edge of band 
„ more „ 

Line ... . 


„ or edge of band. 

„ distinct, mther broad .... 

„ sharper and weaker. 

More refrangible edge of strong band 

Hand . 

Edge strong .... . . . . 

Fine line. 

Edge of band doubtful. 


More refrangible edge of band coincident 
with solar lino E. 

More refrangible edge of band . 


Line 


Sirojigest group of linos in the whole spec¬ 
trum. These appear as two bands verv 
closely adjacent, or, in tlie mauganesi 
oxide Hjiecti'um, as one baud with the 
centre reversed, the less refrangible edge 
of the band being very strong and sharp, 
the more refrangible being degraded and 
diffuse. The measurement in brackets 
indicates the apparent reversal, but is pro¬ 
bably tlie point of separation of two lines 
Uncertain uieasurcment. 

Line 


doubtful . . 

weak, doubtful. 
feeble .... 
doubtful . . . 


L 


17950 

18000 

18077 

18180 

18255 

18298 

18:105 

18:190 

18510 

18548 

18620 

18642 

187o:l 

18815 

18973 

19100 

19235 

20702 

20870 

20998 

24<)05 

24656 

24694 

24742 

24773 

(24800 

24817 


I 2568:3 

I 2r.8i.''> 
. 25<)0.‘> 

! 2oUfl2 
; 20077 

I 

j 261:12 

I 26150 
j 26262 

I 

i 26296 

' 27615 

27685 



References. 

5571 

5571-3, Pe, P. and T. 

5556 

5532 


5500 


5478 

5478, Fe, F. and T. 

5465 


544*j 

5446, Fe, F. and T. 

5438 

5402 

i 

5391 1 

5392-3, i’e, F, and T. 

,5370-5 

5304 

5370-6, Fe, F. and T. 

5347 

5315 

1 5316, Fe, F. and T. 

5270 

5209-5, Fe, F. and I’. i 

5270-3, K. and H. ! 

5235 

5232 1, Fe, F. and T. 

5190 

5198*2, Fe, F. and T. 

5166 

5167, Fe, F. and T 

4830 

4791*5 

4831-8, Fe, F. and T. 

4762 

4761*3, Mil, THALfiN, A.Mi- 


sTJJOM. 

4uo4 

1062 9, Mn, AnliSIKu.m. 

4063, Fe, V. and T. 

4056 

4049*5 ; 

4048, Mn, Angstkom. 

4048-7, Mn, Cornu. 

4041 •:! 

' 4040-6, Mn, Angstrom. 

40;16*5 

4034*9, Mil, Angstrom ; 
also CoiLN’L. 

4032) 

/10:l2-9\Mn, 

1 \403T8/Mii, ANG.srR(»M. 

1029 5 

4029*4, Mn, Angstrom. 

1 Ill some photographs thei e 


are four lines discernible 


hero. In the sjicetruiii 
from MnOo, 40:l<)*5 


widens out to 4037. 

:1891 

;1894*7, Fe, C. ' 

3895-75, Fe, K. and R. 

3874 


:1860 

3859*3, Fe, C. 

3860*03, Fe, K, and R. 

3S47 


3835 

:38:14, Fe, C. 

38:34*37, Fe, K. and R. 

3827 


3824 

3824-1, Fe, C. 

3824-58, Fe, K. and R. i 

3808 

:3806*4, Cornu. 

3805, Fe, C. 

3803 


3764 


:1621 

3620-6, Fe, C. 

3612 

1 
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Manganese—( continued). 


Description of Spectrum. 

1 

X ’ 

X. . 

References. 

Line, doubtful. 

27720 

3607-5 

3608-8, Fe, C. 

3608-99, Fe, K. and R. 

»> • . 

27745 

3604 

3604-6, Fe, C. 

Fairly strong line. 

27800 

3600 

Line. 

27860 

3589 



27878 

3587 


„ weak. 

27945 

3578 


. . .. 

27962 

3576 


M. 

28008 

3571 



28028 

3568 

3568-9, Fe, C. 


28045 

3566 

3565-5, Fe, K. and R. 

„ doubtful. 

28075 

3562 

1'. 

28175 

3549 


>>.. * 

28225 

3543 



28282 

3536 



28296 

3534 


.. 

28307 

3533 


n. 

28325 

35305 


n. 

28330 

3529-5 


M • .. 

28350 

3528 


.. 

28366 

3525 


.. 

28375 

3524 


»1. 

28445 

3515*5 


51. 

28455 

35145 


.. 

28462 

3513 

1 

1? . 

28483 

3511 

i 

... * j 

28512 I 

3507 

i 

; i 

..1 

28545 : 

1 3503 1 

1 3501-8, Fe, C. 1 

' I 

... I 

28585 

; 3498 

.. 

28595 

; 3497 

; 3496-8, Fe, C. 

.. 

28625 

: 3493-5 

... 

1 28698 

! 3485 

1 1 

.. 

1 28770 

1 

i 3476 1 

3476-1, Fe, C. i 

1 3476-75, Fe, K. and R. 

11.. . 

1 28790 1 

3473*5 

.. 

! 28800 1 

3472 



28814 

3470*5 1 

3470-4, Fo, C. 

11 ... 

28832 1 

3468 i 

3468, Fe, C. 


, 28842 1 

3467 ! 

.. 

' 28860 1 

3465 ! 

3465-5, Fe, 0. 


28863 i 

3464*5 ! 


28892 1 

34G1 ; 

3461-5, Fe, C. 

.. 

28929 

3457 ! 

3457-8, Fe, C. 


28962 

3453 1 

3453-2, Fe, 0. 


29007 

3448 ! 

Edge of baud 1 

29055 

3442 

3441-07, Fc, K. and R. 

Solar line 0. 

/ 29093 

34371 


/. 

1 29118 

3434 / 


Line, nebulous. 

29148 

3431 



29245 

3419 



29258 

3418 



29280 

3415 

3415*5, Fe, C. 


29298 

3413 


29326 

1 3410 


.. i 

1 29362 

i 

3406 
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The Spectrum Obtained by the Intense Ignition of Manganic Oxide. 

The pure oxide was prepared from a solution of potassium permanganate by the 
action of alcohol and a small quantity of sulphurous acid. The precipitate being 
washed and ignited was heated on a support of kyanite in the flume of the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. Exposure one hour and twenty minutes. A similar spectrum 
is obtained by deflagrating a mixture of finely-powdered potassium permanganate 
and lamp-black. For comparison iron lines are indicated as follows:—F. and T., 
Fievez and Thal^n ; V. and T., Vogel and Thali^n ; C., Cornu ; L. de B., Lecocq 
DB Boisbaudran ; K. and R., Kayser and Runge. 


Description of Spectrum. 

1 

\ ‘ 

X. 

References. 

Less refrangible edge of band, or a weak 

1 



nebulous line 

> •• 

., 


More refrangible edge of weak baud . . . 

j 



Less refrangible edge of narrow band 

17028 

6873 


More refrangible edge of band .... 

17070 

6856 

5858, L. DR B. 

5855-2, Fe, F. and T. 

A baud appears to commence here.... 

17160 

6827 

More refrangible edge of weak band . . . 

17240 

5800 

.5807, L. DE B. 

5800, Fe, P. and T. 

„ „ stronger band . . 

17386 

5752 

5759, L. DB B. 

>1 n • • 

17490 

6717 

6719, L. DE B. 

• 

17603 

6681 

5683, L. DE B. 

Edge of band very indistinct. 

17705 

6C46 

6644, Watts. 

„ „ like a line. 

Lm?S 8 refrangible edge of band. 

17787 

6(522 

6623-6, F. and T, 

17836 

5607 

5607, Watts. 

More „ „ „ . 

1788.''. 

6691 

5691, Fe, F. and T. 

More refrangible edge of last band of this 

17902 

5686 

6587, L. DE B. 

series 




Less refrangible edge of weak band . . . 

17937 

6675 

6571*3, Fe, F. and T. 

Edge of band, doubtful. 

- 

6474 

6473, L. DK B. 

5473 6, Fe, F. and T. 

Nebulous line near edge of band .... 

18370 

5443'6 

5443*1, Mn, Thaeen. 

„ „ but sharper. 

18388 

6438 


More refrangible edge of band. 

1840f^ 

5432 

6433, Watts. 

6432, Huggins. 

Less ), ,, ,, ..... 

18426 

5427 

6427, L. DK B. 

Line on edge of baud, strong. 

18500 

6405 

6406*6, Thau^n. 

Edge of band. 

18618 

5400 

6398, L. DE B. 

5399*9, Mn, Thal6n. 

„ „ and of this senes. 

18627 

5368*6 

6367, L. DE B. 

Less refrangible edge of band, very feeble . 

18702 

6347 

6348, Mn, Huggins. 

M^ore ,, yy yf yy 

18800 

6318 

6316, Fe, F. and T. 

„ „ „ „ weak. Nearly 

coinoident with the Solar line B 

18970 

5271 

5269 6, Fe, F. and T. 
6270*43, Fe, K. and R. 
6269*65, Fe, K. and R. 

More refrangible, stronger edge of band, 
edges sharp of this and the next two 

19105 

6234 

6233*8, Thal<n. 

5232*1, Fe, F. and T. 

bands. Degraded towards the red 



6198-2, Fe, F. and T. 

The satne, stronger. 

19241 

5197 

„ weaker. 

19367 

6163 



6 Q 


MDCOCXCIY.—A. 
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Spectrum obtained by the Intense Ignition of Manganic Oxide—(continued). 


Description of Spectrum. 


More refrangible edge of band, weak 
»» >» >> 


») 11 11 
Line on edge of band . . . 

Edge of band, very doubtful . 

11 11 i> 

Line, strong, not very sharp . 


11 11 11 . 

Band, very weak .. 

Line, fairly strong, not very sharp . . 

More refrangible edge of band, weak . . 

,1 „ 11 very weak 


11 11 

11 11 

>1 11 


doubtful . . 

fairly strong 


and sharp 

More I’cfrangible edge of band, very weak . 


stronger 
sharp 
doubtful 
distinct . 


11 11 11 11 • ♦ 
There are some imperfect edges of band at 
intervals extending to 

Three very doubtful lines, or edges of bands 

More refrangible edge of band. 

Line, nebulous, fairly strong, or edge of band 
,1 „ but strong „ „ 

Nebulous line, weak. 

„ „ v£ry weak. 

11 11 11 . 


Line, possibly a j>air, fairly strong . . 

„ or edge of narrow fluting, sharp 


11 11 11 11 • • 

The above are both degraded slightly 
towards the more refrangible edge. 
Very strong band degraded towards the 
more refrangible edge. The band is more 
diffuse, stronger, and broader, at the 
lower part of the flame, 

Lino, possibly a close pair, strong . . . . 

11 11 11 11 • * • • 


I 

X* 


X. 


Referenocfiu 


19780 

19927 

20095 

20263 


5065 

5018 

4976 

4935 


20423 


4896 


20605 

20710 

20875 

20935 

20965 

20998 

21055 

21293 

21476 

21740 

21857 


4853 

4828 

4790 

4776*5 

4770 

4762 

4749-5 

4696 

4656 

4600 

4575 


4831-8, Pe. 


4761*3, Mn, Thalen, 
Bands of manganic oxide. 


22267 


22436 

22713 

232<>3 

23400 

23520 

236()4 


4491 


4457 

4403 

4293 

4273 

4252 

4226 


4491, Mn, Angstrom. 

Band pecnliar to manganic 
oxide. 

4457T>, Mn, TnwM. 

Band peculiar to manganic 
oxide. 

4271 6, Mn, Thal^n. 

4227, Mn, Angstrom. 


24180 

24196 

24215 

24238 

24264 

24514 

24538 

24600 

24617 

24664 

24699 


24750 


4135 

4133 

4130 

4125*5 

4121 

4079 

4075 

40t>5 

4062 


4054*5 

4049 


4040 


I Band peculiar to mangajde 
)>- oxide. 

4132*15, Fe, K. and R. 


4079*6, Mu, Angstrom. 


4062*9, Fe, C. 

4063, Fe, V. and T. 
4054 3, Mn, Thal^:n. 
4048 7, Mn, C. 

4048, Mn, Aniistr/Im. 
4040*6, Mn, C. 

Also AngstrOm. 


24770 

24845 


4037 

4025 


>-Band of manganic oxide.* 


25036 

25055 


3994 

3991 


3991*7, Mn, Lockver. 


* This band appeal's as two groups of lines, in ordinary steel and spiegel-eisen, when photographed 
with short exposure. The less refrangible group consists of three lines, the more refrangible of 
two lines. They are very sharp and distinct. The two group.s become merged into two broad lines ip 
metallic manganese. 
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Spectrum obtained by the Intense Ignition of Manganic Oxide—(continued). 


Description of Spectrum. 

1 

x' 

X. 

References. 

Line, weak. 

2.5077 

3988 

3988, Mn, Angsthom. 

„ fairlj strong. 

25682 

3894 

38947, Fe, C. 

3895 75, Fe, K. and R. 

„ doubtful, very weak. 

25735 

3886 

3886-38, Fe, K. and R. 

,y t, ,, ...... 

25760 

3882 


»» »» . 

25785 

3878 


Pc, 3878-5. 

„ strong. 

26817 

3873 


„ doubtful, very weak. 

26844 

3869 


>» »> . 

25865 

3866 


„ or edge of baud, weak. 

25907 

3860 


3859-3, Fe, C. 

38603, Fe, K. and H. 

„ weak. 

26000 

3846 



26030 

3842 

3841* 19, Fe, K. and H. 

„ stronger. 

26085 

3833-5 

3834, Fe, C. 

3834-37, Fe, K. and R. 

„ still stronger . 

26151 

3824 


3824-1, Fc, C. 

3824-58, Fe, K. and R. 

„ doubtful, very weak. 

26250 

3809 


.. 

26270 

3806'5 


3806-4, Cornu. 

Band weak, and with edges not well defined 

26652 

3752 

1 

„ „ and veiy doubtful. 

26824 

3728 


3727-78, Fe, K. and U. 

Line, or edge of band, very weak .... 

26875 

3721 


^Band of manganic oxide. 

,, very weak. 

26915 

3715 


Very feeble band, edge. 

27250 

3670 

1 


Edge of band, very weak, doubtful , . . 

27314 

3661 

j 

- 11 11 15 

n 11 11 .... 

27C04 

3623 

1 

L ->1 

Line, hazy, weak. 

27615 

3621 

J 

3620*6, Fe, C. 

11 n . 

27685 

3612 


t» 11 . 

27708 

3609 

3608-3, Fe, C. 

3608-99, Fe, K. and R. 

„ sharp, weak. 

27753 

j 3603 

3604-6, Fe, C. 

»» 11 . 

27808 

I 3600 


„ very weak . 

11 • • . 

27870 

1 3588 


27880 

1 3587 


„ sliarj), weak . 

27948 

; 3578 


„ „ stronger . 

27965 

i 3576 


„ „ fairly strong. 

28013 

3570 

ar)68-9, Fc, c. 

3570-23, Fe, K. and R. 

More refrangible edge of band, very weak . 

28057 

3564 


3564*1, Fe, C. 

3565 5, Fe, K. and R. 

Band, very weak . 

f 28080 
{ 28094 

8561*5 

8559*5 

1 

1 

Line, or more refrangible edge of band, 

28143 

3553 


very weak 

Line, sharp, fairly strong . 

28183 

3548 


Two nebulous lines, very weak. 

/ 28236 
{ 28254 

3541-5 

3539 


Line, very weak, sharp. 

28305 

3533 

3532 


„ sti’onger, sharp. 

28313 ! 


„ still stronger, sharp. 

28330 1 

3530 


„ very weak, sharp. 

28339 

3528*5 


„ strong, sharp. 

28358 

3526 ! 

3526-5, Fe, K. and R. 

„ weak, „ . 

28374 

3524 


„ very weak, sharp. 

28383 

3523 


Linos, equally weak and sharp. 

f 28400 

1 28408 

3521 

3520 



0 y 2 
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Spkctrum obtained by the Intense Ignition of Manganic Oxide—(continued). 


Description of Spectrum. 

1 

\ ’ 

X. 

References. 

Line, very weak. 

„ fairly strong. 

28425 

3518 


28460 

3613*6 


„ weak. 

28407 

3513 


„ double, centre weak. 

28487 

3510 


„ stong, sharp. 

28620 

3506 

3501*8, Pe, C. 

„ very strong, sharp. 

The lines which follow are very weak and 
not in very sharp focus; the measure¬ 
ments, therefore, are less accurate. 

28552 

3502 


28590 

3498 



28600 

3496*5 

3496*8, Fe, C. 


28622 

3494 


28682 

3492*5 



28650 

3490‘5 

3490-65, Pe, K. and R. 


28665 

3488*5 



28678 

3487 



28694 

3485 



28703 

3484 



28715 

3482*5 



28730 

3481 



28749 

3478-5 



28762 

3477 

3476 1, Fe, C. 

3476*75, Fe, K. and R. 

Fairly strong, a pair. 

f 28774 

1 28787 

3475 

34:4 

J 3475-62, Pe, K. and R. 

Weak, but sharp. 

28807 

3471 


n j) . 

28820 

3470 

3470-4, Fe, C. 

Strong. 

28838 

3468 

.3468, Fe, C. 

Very weak. 

28849 

3466 


Weak. 

28860 

3465 

3466-5, Fe, C. 

u . 

28872 

3463*5 


Very weak. 

28883 

3462 

3461-6, Fe, C. 

W eak. 

28897 

3460*5 


Very strong. 

28935 

3456 

3457*8, Fe, C. 

Very weak. 

28978 

3451 

3453*3, Fe, C. 

n ... 

28994 

3449 


Sharp, less refi’angible edge. 

29013 

3447 


Weak band, less refrangible the stronger 

29028 

3445 


edge 

Weak, sharp line. 

29038 

3444 


>» 1) ?» • • .. 

29059 

3441 

3441*07, Fe, K. and R. 
Coincident with Solar line 0. 

»» >) »j . 

29078 

3439 


Nebulous group of linos, very close together 

29096 

3437 


Edge of group. 

29125 

3433*5 


More refrangible edge of group. 

29156 

3430 


Very weak line. 

29260 

3417*5 


Coincides with a solar line.. 

29285 

3415 

3415*5, Fe, C. 

Very strong line. 

29302 

3413 


Very weak line. 

29323 

3410 


»> » yf ^ .. 

29332 

3409 


Very strong line. 

29368 

3405 


29410 

3400 



29454 

3895 



29492 

3391 



29516 

3388 
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Manganic Oxide. 

The following measurements appear to belong to bands peculiar to the manganic 
oxide spectrum ; that it to say, on comparing the photographs of the spectra of 
metallic manganese and manganic oxide, they appear to consist of the same groups of 
lines and bands with the addition of these which at once strike the eye when the 
whole spectrum is viewed. Hence we may conclude that the spectrum obtained by 
intense ignition of manganic oxide consists of the bands and lines due to the element 
manganese, with the addition of those bands which are due to the oxide of manganese. 


Ivory scale 
measui^ements. 

Description of Spectram. 

1 

X* 

\ 

j 

^ 06*5 

Baud. 

21155 

47271 


i 

L 70-3 


214:10 

4667 1 


I 

703 

Band. 

21430 

4667 1 


1 

7iV5 


21855 

4575 J 



^ 75 5. 


21855 

45751 


j 

820 1 

Band 

Band, weak and not well defined 

22360 

4472 

Band with 

>- well-defined 
edges. 


8:i7 J 

22415 

4461 


^ «()3 


22694 

4406 


J 

86’3 

Band. 

22694 

44061 


1 

07-.'i 


23490 

4257 


J 

i>7r> 

Band. 

23490 

42571 


i 

1 1090 

A sharp line on this edge. 

24274 

4120 J 



There is a continuous band of i-ays extending t<> 

.. 

3424 



r 148-5 

Band, weak, and with edges not 

26652 

3752 

i 


[ 154 0 

well defined 

26930 

3713 

f 


f 160 

A very feeble narrow band. 

27250 

3670' 

i 


1 161 

27304 

3662 

r 


( 119 

Narrow band. 

24917 

4013' 

i 


[ 119-5 

. . . . 

24950 

4008 

f 


KU 

Band degraded towards the less 

27304 

3662' 

i 


107 

refrangible edge 

27615 

3621 

/ 


Theie are also the following narrow bands, or flutings, to be noted, not observable 
without a magnifier. 


Ivory scale 
measurements. 

Description of Spectrum. 

1 

\ 


\ 

fll5-5 

Sharp edge of narrow fluting. 

24699 

4049' 


1 116-3 

M »» ff ...... 

Both are degraded towards their more re¬ 
frangible edges 

24732 

4043 1 

J 

[ 

/151*0 

Fine sharp lines, apparently the edges of 
flutings 

26783 

37341 

1 

1163*3 

26903 

1 

3717 J 

I 


A broad diffuse band, which is to be seen on the Bessemer flame spectrum between 
M and N of the solar spectrum, belongs apparently to manganic oxide. There is one, 
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also overlying M, which is not visible, probably on account of the strong group of iron 
lines at this point. There is also a weak band beyond N, seen as diffused rays in the 
Bessemer spectrum, but which appears as two groups of very line lines in the 
manganic oxide spectrum. 

The following is a list of 87 lines and edges of bands which are common to the 
spectrum of metallic manganese and that obtained from manganese dioxide. The 
spectrum of the metal received only half-an-hour's exposure, that of the oxide an 
hour and twenty minutes. The bands of the one may be a little wider than those of 
the other owing to the longer exposure. The intense ignition of the oxide certainly 
causes its dissociation. It will be noticed that many lines have been measured as 
iron lines by Fievez and Thal^n, Vogel and ThaliSn, Kayser and Runge, and by 
Cornu. Some of these are unquestionably manganese lines, others may closely 
approximate, or coincide, in wave-length with iron lines. It is quite certain, after 
careful examination, that the photographs of the manganese spectrum, whether 
obtained from the metal or the pure oxide, contain no iron lines, since all the principal 
lines of this element are absent. 


List of Lines and Bands Common to the Spectra Obtained from the Metal and from 

the Oxide of Manganese. 


Manga- 

Description of Spectrum, with Lines 

Manga¬ 

nese 

Description of Spectrum, with Lines 

noso. 

observed in other Spectra. 

dioxide. 

X. 

observed in other Spectra. 

5855 

Fo, 5855*2, Fihyez and Thal^n 

5856 

Fc, 5855*2, Fievez and Thal6n 

5800 

Fe, 5800 Fievez and Tiial6n 

5800 

Fe, 5800, Fievez and TiiALfiN 

5712 

m.r. edge of weak band 

5717 

m.r. edge of band 

5622 

Edge of band and apparently a lino 

5622 

Edge of band like a lino 


Fe, 5623*5, Fievez and Thal^n 


Fe, 5623*5, Fievez and Thalkn 

5591 

Edge of band, hazy 

5591 

m.r. edge of band 


Fe, 5591, Fievez and Tual^n 


Fe, 5591, Fievez and Tiial6n 

5571 

Line or l.r. edge of band 

5575 

l.r.’edge of weak band 


Fe, 5571*3, Fievez and Thal^n 


5478 

Line 

5474 

Edge of band, doubtful 


Fe, 5478 


Fe, 5473*6, Fievez and ThalJ^n 

5445 

Line, distinct, rather broad 

5443*5 

Nebulous line near edge of band 


Fe, 5446, Fievez and Thal^n 


1 Fe, 5446, Fievez and Thalkn 

5438 

Line, sharper and weaker 

5438 

Nebulous line, but sharper 

5402 

Edge of strong band 

5405 

Line or edge of band, strong 

5391 

) Fe, 5392, Fievez and Thal£n 
> Band 

5400 

1 

i >Band 

5370*5 

) Fidge strong 

5368*5 

J Edge of band and of this series 


Fo, 5370*6, Fievez and Thalkn 


5347 

5315 

) Edge of band, doubtful 

' »> » jj 

5347 

5318 

) l.r. edge of band ) j? ui 

J m.r. edge of band 


Fe, 5316, Fievez and Thalkn 


5270 

m.r. edge of band 

5271 

* m.r. edge of band, weak 


Fe, 5269*5, Fievez and Thalkn 


Nearly coincident with E 


Coincident witli E 
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List of Lines and Bands Common to the Spectra Obtained from the Metal and from 

the Oxide of Manganese—(continued). 


Manga¬ 

nese. 

DescHption of Spectrum, with Lines 

Manga¬ 

nese 

Description of Spectrum, with Linos 

observed in other Spectm. 

dioxide. 

X. 

observed in other Spectra. 

5235 

m.r. edge of band 

5234 

m.r. edge of band 

6199 

»♦ n n 

5197 

99 99 99 


Fe, 5198*2, Fievkz and Thal^n 



51G0 

m.r. edge of band 

5163 

99 99 99 


Fe, 5167, Fievez and Thal^n 



4830 

Line 

4828 

Line, strong, not very sharp 


Fe, 4831*8, Fievez and TiialIsn 


479V5 

Line 

4790 

99 99 99 99 

4762 


4762 

., fairly strong, not very sharp 
Nebulous line, very weak 

4064 


4062 


Fe, 4063*63, Katskb and Rcnge; 


4062*9, Cornu 


Fe, 4063, Vogel and Tual^in 


4063*63, Katser and Runoe 

4056 

Line 

4054*5 

Line, possibly a pair, fairly strong 

4049*5 


4049 

„ or edge of narrow fluting 

4041*3 


4040 

99 99 99 99 


Fe, 4041*44, Katser and Runoe 


4041*44, Fe, Kayser and Rungb 

4036*5* 

4032 

4029*5 

'"Strongest group of lines in the 
whole spectrum 

< 4035*76 Fe, Kayser and Runoe 

4033 16 Fe, 

4030*84 Fe, 

4037 

4025 

V ery strong band, degraded towards 
[ the red. Band more diffuse, 

1 stronger, and broader at the 
lower part of flame 

3894 

Uncertain line 

3894 

Line, fairly strong 


Fe, 3894*7, Cornu 

Fe, 3895*75, Kayser and Runoe 



3874 

Line 

.3873 

„ strong 

3860 


3860 

„ or edge of band, weak 


Fe, 3859*3, Coknit 

Fe, 3860*03, Kayser and Runoe 



3847 

Line 

3846 ' 

„ weak 

3835 


.3833*5 

„ stronger 


Fe, 3834, Cornu 

Fe, 3834*37, Kayser and Runoe 



3824 

Line 

3824 j 

„ still stronger 


Fe, 3824*1, Cornu • I 

Fe, 3824*58, Kayser and Runoe j 



3808 

Line 

3809 

„ doubtful, very weak 

3803 

„ doubtful 

Fe, 3805, Cornu 

3806*5 ; 


3621 

Line, feeble 

3621 j 

„ hnzy, weak 


Fe, 3620*6, 3617*8, Cornu 


3612 

Line, doubtful 

3612 

99 99 99 

3607*5 


3609 

99 99 99 


Po, 3606*0, Cornu 


Fe, 3608*3, Cornu 

3604 

Line, doubtful 

Fe, 3604*6, Cornu 

Line, fairly strong 

3603 

Jjine, sharp, weak 

3600 

3600 

99 99 99 

3589 

„ vciy weak 

3588 

„ very weak 

3587 

99 

.3587 

99 99 >9 

3578 

„ weak 

3578 

„ Rbarp, weak 

3576 

99 

3576 

„ „ stronger 


• There are undoubtedly four lines here, but two of them are very close together, so that only at the 
extreme points can four lines be counted. 
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List of Lines and Bands Common to the Spectra Obtained from the Metal and from 

the Oxide of Manganese—(continued). 


Manpa- 

Description of Spectrum, with Lines 

Manga¬ 

nese 

Description of Spectrum, with Lines 

X. 

observed in other Spectra. 

dioxide. 

X. 

observed in other Spectra. 

3571 

Line 

3570 

Line, sharp, fairly strong 


Fe, 3568*9, Corn it 

Fo, 3570-23, Kaysrr and Runge 



3566 

Line 

3564 


m.r. edge of band, very weak 


Fe, 3564-1, Cornu 

Fe, 3565-5, Katskr and Runoe 




3562 

Line, doubtful 

3561*6 

3559-5 

1 

j 

► Bend, very weak 

3549 


3.548 

Line, sharp, fairly strong 

3543 


3541-5 

Nebulous line, very weak 

3536 


3539 

tt tt ♦) 

8534 


3533 

Line, very weak, sharp 

8583 


3532 

„ stronger, sharp 

3530-5 


3530 

„ still stronger, sluirp 

3529-5 


35-285 

,, very w-eak, sharp 

3528 




3525 

»» 

3526 

„ sti-ong, sharp 


Fo, 3526-51, Kavser and Runok 



3524 

Line 

3524 

„ weak, shai’p 

3513 


3513 


3511 


3510 


„ double, centre weak 

„ strong, sliarp 

3607 

I 

1 

3506 


3503 


3502 

„ very st rong, sharp 


Fe, 3501-8, Cornu (reversed) 



3408 

Line 

3498 

1 



Fe, 3496*8, Cornu 

Fe, 3497*92, Fe, K. and R. 




3497 

Line 

3496-5 : 



3493-5 


3494 



3485 

1 

3485 



3476 

jj i 

3475 




Fe, 3476*1, Cornu (revorsed) j 




3473-5 

Line | 

3474 



3472 

1 

It 1 

3471 


Lines ver}- weak and not in vei-y 
sharp ti CHS or hazy lines 

3470-5 

1 

3470 


3468 

Fe, 3468, Cornu (reversed) 

3468 



3467 

3466 



3465 

Fe, 3465*5, Cornu 

3465 



3464-5 

34635 



3461 

Fe, 3461-5, „ 

3462 



3457 

Fe, 3457-8, „ 

3456 



3453 

Fe, 3453-3, „ 

3451 



3448 


3449 



3442 


3441 


Solar line 0 




844107, Fe, Kayser and Runge 

3437 

Edffe of band 1 

13437 

Nebnlons group of lines very close 

3434 

„ / 

1 3433-6 

together 

3431 

Line, nebulous 

3430 

m.r. edge of group 

3419 

3418 

tt tt ^ 

3417*5 

Very weak line 

3415 

tt 

3416 

Line coincides with with a solar line 


Pe. .S415-5, CoRN 0 



3413 

Line 

3413 

Very strong line 

3410 j 

tt 

3410 

„ weak line 
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Introduction and Historical Notes. 

It is well known that the Hame which issues from the mouth of the converting 
vessel used in the manufacture of steel by the Bessemer process has a very peculiar 
character; in the first place it is intensely luminous, and of a singularly greenish- 
yellow hue at one phase of its existence, but subsequently the tint of the flame is 
amethyst coloured. 

In February, 1863, Sir H. E. Roscoe (‘Literary and Philosophical Society of 

MBCCCXOIV.—A. 6 R 
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Manchester Proc./ vol. 8, p. 57) stated that he had been engaged during the 
previous year in an interesting examination of the spectrum produced by this flame, 
and had observed a complicated but characteristic series of bright lines and dark 
absorption bands. The well-known sodium, lithium, and potassium lines were most 
conspicuous among many other lines of undetermined origin. In a lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution (May 6th, 1864) he described the Bessemer flame spectrum 
more fully, and pointed out the existence of lines which he believed to be due to the 
elements carbon, iron, sodium, lithium, potassium, hydrogen, and nitrogen. These 
observations led to the discovery that the exact point of decarburization of the metal 
could be determined by means of the spectroscope with much greater exactitude than 
from the mere appearance of the flame, and for determining the point at which it was 
necessary to slop the blast this instrument w’as in constant use at Shefiield in 1863, 
and was introduced into the steel works of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company at Crewe (‘ Phil, Mag.,’ vol. 34, p. 437, 1867). 

F. Kohn, in a lecture (‘ Dingler’s Polytech. Journal,’ vol. 175, p. 296) delivered in 
1864, on recent improvements in the Bessemer process, stated that endeavours to 
make spectrum analysis applicable to the Swedish process had not led to any useful 
result. Tunneii, in 1865 (‘Dingler’s Polytech. Journal,’ vol. 178, p. 465), stated 
that up to the close of the previous year the observations of the flame and sparks 
issuing from the converter and test pieces of the metal, gave better indications than 
spectrum analysis. In 1867, Lielegg made observations on the spectrum of the 
Bessemer flame at the works of the Imperial Southern Railway at Gratz (‘ Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften,’ Vienna, vol. 56, Part II., June), 
which led to the practical application in Austria of the use of the spectroscope to the 
control of the Bessemer process. The spectrum, as described by Lielegg, consists of 
the vapours of sodium, potassium, and lithium, with that of the flame of carbonic 
oxide. Accompanying the latter gas is nitrogen, but no spectrum of this gas appears, 
nor could any spectrum of it be obtained by burning compounds which did not 
contain nitrogen, along with atmospheric air. It was also shown that though carbon 
spectra are obtained by burning hydrocarbons and cyanogen, with air or oxygen, yet 
carbonic oxide yields no such spectrum. Carbonic oxide was found to yield only a 
continuous si)ectrum when burnt with air or oxygen, or even with nitrous oxide. No 
dark or bright lines were visible. It was represented that the bright lines in the 
Bessemer flame must result from the much higher temperature which is produced 
by combustion of the heated gas at the mouth of the converter, than when laboratory 
experiments are performed with the same gas. 

’i'he spectrum as it occurs in the “ boil,” and up to the end of the “ fining ” period, 
was described as follows. The figures are arbitrary scale measurements :— 
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Bed potAseium line* 

Red lithmni line. 

Group of three narrow red lines, of which the first and third are well seen. 
Tellow sodium line. 




Group of three greenish lines, of which the thii*d (184) is the brightest and always 
appears first j sometimes the space between 199-195 filled with greenish-yellow 
lines. 

Group of three pea-green lines, the third (171*5) is the brightest and the first to appear. 


Group of four greenish-blue lines, of eqnal or similar brightness. 


Groups of four equally bright blue lines. 

End of a group of many blue lines equally separated fi‘om each other, which are closely 
adjacent to the foregoing group. These lines are much weaker, and can always be 
observed. 

The edges of a group of bluo-Yiolet double lines, which first make their appearance in 
the “ fining stage, but not always markedly. 

Clearly defined blue-violet lines; it appears first in the “fining** stage simultaneously 
with the group preceding it (81 and 67). 

Violet potassium line. 


(2.) Bright violet lines. 


The groups y, S, and e are not composed of lines l)ut bands, and together with 
the lines at r) are characteristic of the Bessemer “ blow.” Especially are the following 
three lines conspicuous ; 184 of the group 17l‘5 of group y, and the violet 17 (2); 
they are the most sensitive, and they appear in the spectrum when carbonic oxide enters 
into the flame, indicating the commencement of the second period, as also their vanish¬ 
ing at the end of the process allows of the complete decarburization being recognised. 
That the lines from 113 to 41 belong to carbonic oxide could not be determined with 
equal exactitude, though it appeared to be probable. Many bright lines undeter¬ 
mined and several dark bands supposed to be due to absorption were noticed which 
had, however, no practical interest. IjIELBGO described the changes in the spectrutu 
at different stages of the process. It is to be noted that he attributes the bands, or 
lines as he terms them, to carbonic oxide. 

MABiitHAT.T. Watts, in 1867 (‘Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 34, p. 437), communicated an 
account of a lengthened examination of the Bessemer spectrum made at the works 
of the London and North-Western Railway, at Crewe, which had extended itself 
into au inquiry into the nature of the various spectra produced by carbon compounds. 

6 B 2 
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It was noticed that after lines of the alkali metals had become visiUd, an immense 
number of lines were seen, some as fine bright lines, others as intensely dark bands. 
Striking evidence was afforded of the cessation of the removal of carbon from the 
iron by the disappearance of nearly all the dark lines and most of the bright ones. 
The spectrum was stated to be remarkable from the total absence of lines in the 
more refrangible portion; it extended scarcely beyond the solar line 6*. It was 
found indispensable that the spectrum should be actually compared with the spectra 
of the elements sought for. The spectrum of the Bessemer flame was accordingly 
compared with the following spectra :— 

(1.) Spectrum of electric discharges in a carbonic oxide vacuum. 

(2.) Spectrum of strong spark between silver poles in air. 

(3.) Spectrum of strong spark between iron poles in air. 

(4.) The same in hydrogen. 

(5.) Solar spectrum. 

(6.) Carbon spectrum, oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe supplied with olefiant gas and 
oxygen. 

Tlie coincidences observed were very few and totally failed to explain the nature 
of the Bessemer spectrum. 

The spectra of neither carbon, nor of carbonic oxide,appeared in the Bessemer 
flame, either as bright lines or as absorption bands. Three lines were traced to iron 
and a dark absorption band in the red, due to hydrogen (line C), was visible more 
particularly in wet weather. 

J. M. SiLLiMAN (‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 41, p. 1) pointed out that the progress of the 
decarburization in the Bessemer process is determined chiefly by the appearance of 
the smoke, flame, and sparks emitted from the converter, and that owing to the 
rapidity with which the changes takes place it is highly important to catch the exact 
moment when the blast should be turned ofi*. The colour and brightness of the 
stream of gas issuing from the converter when observed by an experienced eye, 
generally give a sufficient indication, but when pig iron of a highly manganiferous 
character is used, this detennination is very difficult; even those who had had much 
experience made frequent mistakes, and found it impossible to produce the same 
quality of metal at every operation. 

Mr. Rowan, of the Atlas Works, Sheffield, made use of coloured glasses, two of 
ultramarine blue and one of dark yellow, by which the eye was greatly assisted and 
the termination of the process rendered unmistakeable. 

Though Lielegg first recognised the fact that the spectrum of the Bessemer flame 
was not the spectrum of carbon, nor entirely that of carbonic oxide, which gives a 
continuous spectrum, it w'as Brunner in 1868 who first expressed the view that the 

* It does not appear that Watts examined the flame of carbon monoxide burnt with air or with 
oxygen. 
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spectroscope cannot be considered as a practical indicator of the decarburization in the 
Bessemer process, because the lines of the Bessemer spectrum do not belong to 
carbonic oxide or to carbon, but to manganese and other elements in the pig-iron 
(‘ Oesterreichische Zeitschrift filr Berg- und HUtten-wesen,’ vol. 16,1868, pp. 226, 228). 

Next, VON Lichtenfels Ein Beitrag zur Analyse des Spectrums der Bessemer- 
flarame,” 'Dingler's Polytech. Journal,’ vol. 191, pp. 213, 216) remarked that the 
nature of the several green and blue groups of lines seen in the Bessemer spectrum 
was not known : they had been attributed to various substances, but with no 
certainty as to their identity. Simmler had described the spectrum of manganese as 
consisting of four broad green bands and a violet line lying near to the violet 
potassium line (‘Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie,’ 1862); and von Lichtenfels, 
examining the spectrum of manganous chloride dissolved in alcohol, found the green 
bands to be composed of groups of lines, the constituent rays of which corresponded 
exactly with the constituent lines in the groups of the Bessemer spectrum. He 
concluded that the groups of green lines seen in the Bessemer spectrum belonged to 
manganese. 

J. Spear Parker made a number of observations at the works of Messrs. Charles 
Cammell and Co., of Sheffield (‘ Chemical News,’ vol. 23, p. 25) with coloured glasses 
and with the spectroscope. He was unable to confirm Lielegg’s statement that the 
Bessemer spectrum could be seen when the converter was merely being heated. He 
thought the spectrum could not be attributed to manganese as it had been, and was 
of opinion that the most characteristic portion of it would be found to be owing to the 
presence of carbon in some form. 

Kupelwieser, in a special lecture delivered at the Berg-Akademie at Leoben on 
the application of the spectroscope to the Bessemer process, quotes Lielegg’s observa¬ 
tions, and assigns reasons for believing his conclusion to be correct when he attributed 
the Bessemer spectrum to carbonic oxide. The lines belonging to carbonic oxide first 
make their appearance when the temperature of the converter has become greatly 
elevated and the carbon of the pig-metal commences to burn ; they remain throughout 
the second and third periods until complete decarljurization has taken place. They 
are brightest when the temperature is highest, and they vanish somewhat quickly 
along with the combined carbon, while they reappear when a proportion of molten 
pig-iron is added to the blown metal. The same lines are stated by Kupelwieser to 
be visible, though not so conspicuously bright, when a converter is being heated with 
coke. Also when slag and metal are drawn off from the tap-hole of a blast furnace 
he had observed the carbon monoxide spectrum. By means of a Sefstrom’s furnace 
he obtained spectra wdth the a, yS, and y groups in Lielegg’s carbonic oxide spectrum 
(‘Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Berg- und HUtten-wesen,’ p. 59, 1868, No. 8). 

Brunner pointed out that the spectrum of carbonic oxide is not a line spectrum 
but a continuous band of rays, though Lielegg believed the difference in the 
Bessemer spectrum is caused by the higher temperature of the latter; only old 
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converters show the groen group y when being heated with coke, one with a now 
lining never does. The green lines of manganese he believed to be the constituents 
of the groups and y of Liblegg’s so-called carbonic oxide spectrum and also the 
violet line of manganese, the line 17 , attributed to carbonic oxide. 

The dame from the tap-hole of a blast furnace could display the same spectrum as 
that of the Bessemer flame just as well if the spectrum be composed of lines of 
manganese and iron as if they were due to carbonic oxide. At the request of 
Kupelwibser, Schopfel analysed the fume which rises from the neck of a converter 
during the “ fining ” period and found it to be a manganese and ferrous silicate. 

SiOa = 34 -86 
MnO = 48*23 
FeO =16*29 

99*38 


This is an indication of manganese and iron being concerned in the formation of the 
spectrum (‘Oesterreichische Zeitsch.,’ No. 29, p. 227, 1868). 

The investigation, carefully and laboriously carried out by Dr. Marshall Watts, 
led him to the conclusion that the lines visible in the Bessemer-llame spectrum are 
mainly due to manganic oxide, not to metallic manganese, as had been stated, nor to 
carbon. When manganese chloride, carbonate, or oxide, such as the mineral 
pyrolusite, is heated in the oxyhydrogen flame, a very brilliant banded spectrum is 
obtained which is for the most part coincident with the Bessemer spectrum. 

Observations were further made on the spectrum of the flame obtained on adding 
spiegel-eisen to Bessemer metal, on the temperature of the flame at different stages 
in the process, and on difierent spectra obtained by the employment of different kinds 
of iron. 

Accurate determinations were made for the first time of the wave-lengths of lines 
observed in the spectra of the Bessemer flame of spiegel-eisen, and of manganese 
dioxide. 

The fact that six lines of iron were present in the Bessemer spectrum was estab¬ 
lished, and considered to be a proof that iron may exist as vapour at a temperature 
below its melting-point, since certain experiments led to the conclusion that the 
Besserner-flame was not hot enough to melt wrought-iron. 

This work of Marshall Watts is the most exhaustive investigation of the subject 
that has up to the present appeared. In 1874* Greiner observed in the flame from 
highly manganiferous pig-iron the spectrum of manganese as figured by Wedding. 

During the meeting of the British Association, at SheflSeld, in 1879, I made a 
short examination of the Bessemer flame with a small direct vision spectroscope, at 
the works of Messrs. Brown, Bayley, and Dixon ; I also examined the flame of 

* ‘ Revae TTniverselle,’ vol. 36, p. 623,1874. 
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^6gel-«iflen. This examination convinced me that the banded spectrum of carbon 
is never visible, and that the bands which ara seen in the spiegel spectrum possess a 
feature which distinguishes them in a striking manner from the bands of carbon, 
namely, they are degraded towards the red, the carbon bands being degi-aded towards 
the blue. This had already been noticed by Watts. 

Description of the Instrument used and the method, of observing and photographing 

Spectra of the Bessemer Flame. 

In 1882 I devised an instrument for meeting the requirements of a series of 
observations to be made at steel works, pai’ticularly for studying the spectra of 
dames, and the heated gases of open-hearth furnaces. It was desirable that it should 
give a fair amount of dispersion at the less refrangible end of the spectrum, be rigid 
and portable. A train of four quartz prisms was at first arranged on a table and 
stand made entirely of wood, to which a camera was fitted, with a rack and pinion 
movement to the frame holding the dark slide, so that several spectra could be 
photographed on one plate. Various trials with this mounting showed that owing to 
the stand being too light, the instrument was unsteady. In 1887 the quartz train 
was mounted on a heavy tripod stand. The prism table was fixed to the pillar of the 
stand by a winged screw joint and counterpoised, so that it could be placed in almost 
any required position. The camera was of metal, with an eye-piece behind the frame 
for the dark slide, so as to make it available for observations with the eye, for which 
it is peculiarly well adapted, owing to the observer having the flame behind him, and 
therefore he is not embarrassed by the glare. In the circular box at the end of the 
camera the dark slide can be fixed at any angle, as it is rotated by means of 
a toothed wheel. The collimator and telescope or camera are fitted with a scale 
of millims. on the di’aw-tubes, so that both the slide and photographic plate may be 
drawn out so as to be equi-distant from the lenses for the purpose of focussing 
correctly. The camera can be clamped, and its exact position determined by means 
of a divided arc on the prism table. A telescope with a photographic scale, which is 
reflected from the face of that prism which is nearest to the lens in the camera, has 
been found useful. The prisms move automatically with the camera, in order to 
secure the minimum angle of deviation for the mean rays photographed. A frame¬ 
work in front of the slit, and fixed to the prism table, carries a condensing lens of 
three inches focus. Latterly, a condenser with two cylindrical lenses crossed at right 
angles has been in use, a device which was described in a letter to the author by 
Herr Victor Schumann. It has the advantage of giving a very sharp image of the 
lines, but it was not employed at Crewe, or at Dowlais, owing to the fitting being a 
delicate one, the adjustment requiring care, and the necessity which occasionally 
arises for cleansing the condensing lenses from time to time from dusty fume, or 
moisture, even during the progress of the “ blow.” With the usual form of condenser. 
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an image of the flame was projected upon the slit, sometimes the flame was in the 
same vertical line with the slit, and sometimes placed diagonallj. This depended 
very much upon the position of the converter and the consequent size of the image. 
The slit plate was covered with a thin plate of quartz to exclude dust and dirt. A 
metal plate with a V-shaped piece cut out of one end slides over this, and serves to 
shorten or lengthen the slit, and secure a greater or smaller number of spectra on one 
photographic plate. In some cases, a photograph was taken every half-minute, from 
the commencement to the termination of the “ blow.” This could be accomplished 
only by the use of such a contrivance, as the plates measured no more than 
3X2^ inches. 

To focus the instrument various photographs of sun-spectra were taken and the 
positions of the difievent adjustable parts were recorded. In order to render the 
instrument portable a case was constructed for carrying the prism table, prisms, 
collimator, and camera, without disarranging the adjustment of the instrument. A 
winged screw when loosened enabled the whole to be detached from the vertical 
pillar of the tripod, the counterpoise, of course, having been detached previously. 
The prism table was then fastened in its case. A second case carried the tripod, 
counterpoise, chemicals, and developing dishes. This case when empty had a square 
frame of wood which fitted into the top when the lid was open. The frame was 
covered with waterproof cloth, lined with yellow calico. In the cloth were arm-holes 
and sleeves fitted with elastic, which came half way up to the elbows. The developing 
dishes and measured quantities of solution were placed ready in the box and the dark 
slide could be opened, the plate removed and placed in the developer, while during 
development a new plate could be put into the slide. Development was always 
allowed to proceed for a given period which previous experiment had proved to be 
sufficient. During the progress of development the dish was covered with an ebonite 
tray to exclude any possibility of light reaching the photographic plate. By such 
nreans the plates are developed and fixed without the use of a dark room, but it is, of 
course, essential that the hands are not withdrawn from the box before the develop¬ 
ment is concluded. At Crewe my assistant had the use of a laboratory, but at 
Dowlais the operating box was always used. 

Arrangements were made for carrying out the first series of observations from a 
point on the floor of the cupola-house at Crewe, situated close to the platform, from 
which the ladles of spiegel-eisen are tipped into the converters. The instrument was 
placed upon a very solid bench, which could, however, be moved about as required. 
From preliminary observations with a direct vision instrument it was decided to take 
photographs of the sun-spectrum at the laboratory, to sensitise some plates with 
cyanine, develop the sun-photographs, and, having obtained a good focus, to remove 
the instrument by hand to the cupola-house. It was considered best to photograph, 
first, the spectrum obtained during the whole period of the “ boil,” and, secondly, the 
blaze, after the addition of spiegel-eisen. Unfortunately the sun wag not always 
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visible, but on one occasion the spectra of the sun and of the flame from the converter, 
during four periods in one “ blow,” were secured on one plate. With this plate it was 
easy to see that a large number of lines were coincident with lines in the solar 
spectrum. Upon enlarged prints, some of which were 10X12orl2Xl5 inches, 
made with gelatine-silver bromide paper, it was easy to record the position of the 
lines and edges of bands with respect to the sodium line, as these were measured with 
a micrometer screw and microscope in the manner already described (‘ Phil. Trans.,’ 
1894). It became necessary, however, to obtain enlargements of greater dimensions, 
and, accordingly, the Autotype Company were requested to make such, measuring 
36 X 24 inches, in which the spectra were magnified ten diameters. These were 
easily examined and compared with Rowland’s first map of the solar spectrum and 
with Maclean’s photographed spark spectra of metals. These enlargements had 
another advantage than facility for recognising coincident lines, for, with a standard 
bi'ass metre, the bands in the spectra were more easily measured than with the 
micrometer. Several interpolation curves were drawn by which linear measurements 
were reduced to oscillation-frequencies. These were necessary because the portion of 
the spectra less refrangible than H was diflerently focussed on some of the plates. 
The fiducial lines selected were 110 lines in the spectrum of iron, and in the solar 
spectrum, lying between D and P. 

It was found to be almost impossible to measure the same bands on different 
specti'a and obtain measurements giving identical wave-lengths. This will appear on 
referring to Plate 6, Crewe, and comparing the measurements of the first, second, and 
third spectra. Although there is some difficulty in obtaining measurements of bands 
so precise as we are accustomed to in line-spectra, this does not account for the 
discrepancy. It is, in point of fact, due to the bands altering in width, or, in some 
cases, becoming less distinct at the edges ; the bands are also much obscured on some 
spectra by the continuous rays being strong. There is some difficulty also, it may be 
remarked, in measuring the broad lines visible in some of the banded metallic spectra 
(‘Phil. Trans.,’ Part I., 1894). 

Observations made at Crewe and at Doivlais in 1893. 

I am much indebted to Mr. F. W. Webb, of the Locomotive Department of the 
London and North-Western Railway, and to Mr. E. P. Martin, the Manager of the 
Dowlais Iron Works, for facilities aflbrded me in carrying out a series of observations 
at Crewe and at Dowlais, in January and in April, 1893. In order to photograph 
the Bessemer flame, the instrument was placed on a strong, low bench, sufficiently 
near to the mouth of the converter and in a position of safety as regards sparks 
projected from the vessel, when the blow at times became somewhat wild. While 
my assistant made exposure of the plates at different periods according to instruc¬ 
tions, the phenomena observed during the “ blow ” were noted by me. During the , 
first seven minutes there is only a continuous spectrum. The sodium line then 
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flashes out occasionally. The temperature is evidently low, not much above that of 
cast iron. Sparks of graphite and of iron are ejected, but these come from the 
burning of spray caused by the eruption of air from the molten metal within the 
converter. After seven minutes the spectrum of sodium is constant, at ten minutes 
the spectrum of lithium becomes visible. Neither the hydrogen lines nor those of 
])otas8ium were as a rule visible. Two violet lines of potassium appear in all the 
photographs. During the “ boil ” the sparks are few and small, because the metal 
being much hotter and more liquid there is less spray. The flame is large and it 
bums with a steady roar. At Crewe, it generally possessed the greenish-yellow 
colour of the vapour of manganese, and maintained this colour until about three 
seconds before the termination of the process. Sometimes, however, the mouth of 
the converter showed, during the progress of the “ boil,” the amethyst-coloured flame 
for a foot or two, extending from its edge, and there was a further tinge of the same 
tint beyond the yellowish-green, and quite at the outside of the tip of the bright 
flame. The duration of the “ blow ” varied from fifteen to tvventy-one minutes. The 
metal used was haematite pig-iron, and the steel made was intended for boiler plates 
and also for small tyres and wheels. In certain cases particulars are given, but this 
is not a matter of consequence in considering the spectra observed. In all, twelve 
plates were exposed, some of which were so entirely satisfactory as to render any 
further work at Crewe unnecessary, there being ample material for some months of 
study. 


Spectra of the Bessemer Flame photographed at Crewe m January, 1893, vrith a 
detailed account in each case of the period of the “ blow," the plates used, and 
the duration of each exposure, 

Plate 1. 


The first exposure lasted three minutes. {Edwards’ isochromatic instantaneous 
plate.) 

A second exposure was made of another part of the plate, and a different “ blow.” 


“ Blow started at . 1.34 p.m. 

First appearance of Na line.1.41 „ 

„ ,, red and green bands.1.45 „ 

Exposure commenced.1.46 „ 

Continued till end of “ blow ”.1.55^ „ 

Duration of exposure.9^ minutes. 

A third exposure. 


Blow commenced at. 3.88 p.m. 

First appearance of sodium line at.3.45 „ 

„ „ rod and gi’oen bands .... 3.48 „ 

Exposure began.3.51 „ 

End of “blow”.3.57^ „ 

Duration of exposure.. 


minutes. 
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The photographs were valuable as showing the extent of the spectrum, and 
occurrence of a large number of lines in the ultra-violet, which had never been 
observed in the Bessemer flame before. The plates had been much over-exposed. 

Plate 2, 

Edwards’ isochromatic instantaneous plate, stained with cyanine. 



h. 

m. 

B. 

Duration of 

exposure, 

Commencement of the “ blow ” . . . 

. . 9 

65 

0 A.M. 



Iflt exposure commenced at ... . 

. . 10 

1 

30 

5 minutes 

2n(] „ „ . . . . 

. . 10 

6 

30 


95 

3rd ,, ,, , , . , 

. . 10 

10 

0 

5 

19 

4th „ „ . . . . 

. . 10 

15 

0 

H 

99 

End of “blow”. 

. . 10 

16 

30 




These photographs were not well focussed. The lithium red line and band near 
to it were just barely visible. The position of the image of the flame on the slit of 
the spectroscope was diagonal. 

Plate 3, “ Blow ” 46. Boiler-plate. 

Edwards’ isochromatic instantaneous plate, stained with cyanine. The position of 
the image of flame on the slit plate was diagonal. 

h. in. 8. Duration of exposure. 

Commencement of “ blow’* at.11 17 110 a.m 

Ist exposure began at. 11 26 0 6 minutcb 

2ntl „ „ .11 21) 0 3 „ 

3rd „ ,. 11 32 0 2 „ 

Plate 4. “Blow”48. Boiler-plate. 

Edwards’ isochromatic instantaneous plate, stained with cyanine. The focus of 
the instrument was altered for difierent exposures by shifting the camera slide. 



h. 

m. 

s. 

Duration of exposure 

Commencement of “blow “. 

1 

46 

30 I’.M 

. 

Appearance of the sodium Hue at ... . 

1 

53 

0 


Ist exposure at. 

1 

55 

0 

2^ minutes 

2nd „ . 

1 

67 

30 

^ 4 99 

To. 

1 

59 

45 


3rd exposure at ... .. 

2 

0 

0 

99 

4th „ . 

2 

2 

U 

U - 

End of “ blow ”. 

2 

3 

45 



6 8 2 
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Plate 5. “ Blow ” 50. Boiler-plate. 

Edwards’ isochromatic instantaneous plate, stained with cyanine. 

li. m. Duration of exposure. 

“ Blow ” commenced at .4 0 

Ist spectrqm, expoenre commenced at. 4 4 4 minutes 

2nd 4 8 .3 

3rd „ „ .4 11 

4th blaze irom spiegel-eiscn 

End of “blow”.4 16 

At the second exposure the blowing became very wild, and lai'ge quantities of metal 
or slag were thrown out of the vessel. 

These photographs were in very fine focus all through ; the violet line of manganese 
appears distinctly divided into three lines. The bands in the yellow and red are 
well focussed. 


Plate 6. “ Blow ” 65. Hods. Vessel No. 2. 


The image of flame on the slit was vertical. The plate used was an Ilford instan¬ 
taneous one stained with cyanine. 

h. in. Duration of exposure. 

Commencement of “ blow ”.9 38 


1st exposure .. 

2nd exposure, tbe sodium line persistent 
3rd „ „ „ „ 

4th I) ft ft ft 

^th ft ft ff ft 

bth It It j, ft 

End of “blow”. 


!) 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 


41 

46 

51 

54 

1 

21 - 


The red and green bands were first seen at 9.50 a.m. 


5 minutes 


3 

3 

3i 


If 


Plate 7. “ Blow ” 67. Vessel No. 2. • 

Position of the image of the flame on the slit of the instrument, diagonal. An 
Tlfoi'd instantaneous plate, not stained, was used. 



h. 

m. 

Duration of exposure 

“ Blow ” commenced. 

.... 11 

36 


1st exposure from 11.36 to. 

.11 

39 

3 minutes 

2nd „ . 

3rd, flame of spiegel-eisen. 

.... 11 

48J- 

„ 

‘‘Blow ended • . 

... 11 

56 
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The red and green bands first appeared at 11.46 a.m. The lines are distinct at the 
beginning of the second exposure. 

This plate had each spectrum finely focussed all through. The spectrum of the 
spiegel-eisen was shown by the band in the greenish-yellow, and the pair of lines in 
the violet. The importance of these violet lines as a leading feature of the manganese 
spectrum is thus demonstrated. 


Plate 8. “Blow” 69. Small tyres and rails. Vessel No. 2. 

The position of the imago of the flame on the slit was vertical. An Ilford 
isochromatic plate, not stained. A sun spectrum was photographed with 15 seconds 
exposure. (See Plate 14, lower spectra.) 



li. 

ra. 

Duration of exposure, 

Commencement of “ blow ”. 

.1 

32 


Ist exposure at. 

.1 

40 

4 minutes 

2nd „ . 

.1 

44 


3rcl „ . 

.1 

47 

2 „ 

End of ** blow ** . 

.1 

49 



ThLs is a very useful series of spectra, the locus being good and the sun spectrum 
being convenient for comparison. The manganese bands are well seen, and all the 
lines extending into the ultra-violet. This plate was enlarged 10 diameters for 
convenience in identifying the lines. 


Plate 9. “ Blow ” 71. Small tyres and rails. Vessel No. 2. 

The image of the flame was diagonal on the slit of the spectroscope. An Ilford 
instantaneous plate was used, without stain. 

li. m. Duration of exposure. 


Commencement of “ blow ”.33 

lat exposui’o, tlie sodium line seen at. 3 39 4 minutes 

2nd .4.3 3 „ 

3i-d „ .3 4(J 1 „ 

4th „ . =^47 1 „ 

5th „ .'^48 2 „ 

End of “blow”.3 "0 


This series was well focussed all through. 
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Plate 10. “Blow”89. Vessel No. 2. 


Position of flame on the slit, diagonal. An Ilford instantaneous plate, not stained, 
was used. 



h. 

m. 

Duration of exposure, 

Commencement of the '‘blow ”. 

11 

5 


The sodium line appeared at . •. 

11 

12 


1st exposure, both potassium and lithium lines wore 

visible. 

11 

16 

4 minutes 

2nd exposure. 

11 

20 

3 „ 

The “blow” was stopped at.* . . 

11 

23 


The converter was lowered in order to throw in 
scrap to-cool the metal, which had become too 
hot. 

“ Blow ” started again at. 

11 



3rd exposure. 

11 

27 

3 „ 

4th exposure commenced at. 

11 

80 


End of “ blow ”. 

11 

50 

20 secs. 


The duration of the 4th exposure was only 20 seconds, 
of spectra. 


This is an excellent series 


Plate 11. “Blow" 90. Vessel No. 3. 


The flame fell diagonally on the slit. The plate used was one of Edwards’ 
isochromatic instantaneous make, stained wdth cyanine. 

The camera was adjusted so as to bring the red end of the spectrum into sharj)er 
focus. 



h. 

in. 

secs. 

Duration of exposuic, 

Commencement of “ blow ” at. 

. 12 

31 

30 


This was a larger charge than usual. 





The sodium line appeared at. 

. 12 

40 

0 


The lithium line at. 

. 12 

43 

0 


1st exposure at. 

. 12 

46 

30 

85 secs. 

2nd exposure commenced at. 

. 12 

51 

45 

5| minutes. 

Ended at. 

. 12 

57 

0 



The spectrum of another “ blow ” was photographed on 


Vessel No. 1. 

The position of the flame as before. 

h. ni. HOCH. 

Commencement of the “ blow *’ at.1 22 0 

let exposure at.1 33 0 

Continued till . .1 35 30 

2nd exposure.1 38 15 

Continued till. 1 44 30 

The “ blow ” was interrupted and the converter 

tui ned down at ... 1 35 30 

And up again at. 1 37 45 


this plate. “ Blow ’’91. 


Duration of exposure. 


3 minutes 

4i „ 
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Plate 12. “Blow ”92, Vessel No. 3. Rails, 



h. 

m. 

Duration of exposure, 

Commencement of ** blow ” at . . . . 

. . . 2 

57 


Appearance of sodium flame at ... 

. . . 3 

6 


Appearance of red and green bands . . 

. . . 3 

9 


1st exposure at. 

. . . 3 

m 

1| minutes. 

2nd exposure at. 

. . . 3 

12 


End of “ blow ” at. 

. . . 3 

17 



Photographs of Bessemet'-Flame Spectra taken at Doivlais Iron Works, South Wales, 

April, 1893. 

The quantity of metal blown at Dowlais was larger than at Crewe, the converters 
were capable of taking twenty tons of metal at each charge, and the actual quantity 
blown was twelve tons. The pig iron, smelted from Spanish ore, contained about 
1 per cent, of manganese, and 2 to 2^ per cent, silicon, with from 3^ to 3| per cent, 
of carbon. The blowing was generally very rapid, and owing to this circumstance, 
and the heavy charges of metal, there was an immense quantity of fume, which was 
carried by an easterly wind directly towards the instrument. Sometimes we were 
completely enveloped in dust from the fume. The lenses became coated with dust 
and with moisture caused by the condensation of steam, and hence the dame and the 
slit were obscured. Observations were carried on with great inconvenience, which 
would not have been the case had the wind been blowing from another direction. 

Plate 1. 

The plates used were specially prepared by Thomas and Co., Limited, of Pall Mall, 
London, They were stained with cyanine. 


h. ra. 

Ist exposure.11 12 a.m. 

“ Blowstopped at. 1114 Exposure 2 minutes. 


Plate 2. 


h. m. 

** Blow ” commemood at.11 48 

Bands flashing out at.11 54 

Ist exposure (30 seconds).11 50 

Continuing to.1^1 56^ 


Blowing interrupted but re-commenced again at 12 h. 2 min, r.M. The bands are 
very brilliant. 

^ h. m. 


2nd exposure (2 minutes) . . 

Continuing to. 

3rd exposure (2 minutes) . . 

Till. 


12 ^ 
12 

12 8i 
12 loi 
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Plate 8. 

h. m. 

Blow’’commenced at.12 30 

Bands dashing out at.12 34 

The metal became too hot and the converter was turned 

down, An ingot mould was charged into it at . . . 12 45 

Blowing re-commenced at.12 47 

1st exposure (3J minutes).12 49 

To. 12 52J 

2nd exposure (2 minutes). 12 52f 

To. 12 54J- 


Plate 4. 


Blow commenced at.1 

Sodium line flashing out at.1 

Lithium line „ „ .1 

The continuous spectrnm was extremely brilliant, the lines 
and the manganese bands seen upon the continuous 
spectrum were very intensely brilliant. The metal was 
too hot, and the converter was turned down at .... 1 

Blowing re-commenced at.1 

1st exposure (1 minute) at ..1 

2nd „ „ ..1 

3rd ,, ,, „ ..1 

4th ,, ,, ... 1 

End of ‘‘ blow ”.1 


m. 

20 

22 

23 


26 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
So 


Plate 5. 

h. m. s. 

Blow began at.2 3 0 

The sod in m line flashed out at.2 G 0 

The manganese bands flashed out at. 2 7 30 

1st exposure (30 seconds) at . .. 2 9 30 

“ Blow interrupted, converter turned down at .... 2 10 0 

Blowing re-commenced. 21715 

2nd exposure (30 seconds) at.2 18 0 

Till.2 18 30 

3rd exposure (3 minutes) at. 2 20 0 

Till. 2 23 0 


Plate 6. 

Received four exposures of 1 minute to minute each, but there was nothing of 
any use upon the plate. In all probability this was owing to the large body of fumes 
formed when the converter was turned down before the plate had been exposed. 
The metal was too hot, as may be readily understood from the fact that the manganese 
bands were flashing only 4^ minutes after the commencement of the blow. 
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Plate 7. 

The same remark applies to this plate. The photograph was not satisfactory. 

The preceding work had been carried on in the open air, but it was considered 
better to move to the old Bessemer plant and be under cover, and away from the 
clouds of ftime which were driven towards one by the wind, which still continued to 
blow from the east. Hot blast, grey pig iron, containing not less than 2 per cent, of 
silicon and from 3|- to 3f per cent, of carbon, was being blown for the production of 
tin-plate iron. Charge of metal 10 tons. 

The position of the instrument was about 4 feet above the mouth of the converter 
and 6 feet from it. 

Plate 8. 

Blowing commenced at 10 hrs. 52^ rain. A.M., but the blast was stopped because 
of blowing going on at the other plant. The blast was turned on again at 12 o’clock, 
the manganese bands flashed out at 12 hrs. 5 min, p.m.' and up to this the flame was 
nothing but that ot carbonic oxide with the usual alkali metals. 




h. 

m. 

H. 


h. 

m. 

s. 

Ist oxpoRure (1 minute) at. 

. . 12 

7 

30 

to 

12 

8 

30 

2nd „ 

(1 minute 10 seconds) at 

. . 12 

8 

30 


12 

9 

40 

3rd „ 

(30 seconds) at. 

. . 12 

9 

40 

>» 

12 

10 

10 

4th „ 

(1 minute) at. 

. . 12 

10 

10 


12 

11 

10 

5th 

(3 minutes) at. 

. . J2 

11 

10 


12 

14 

10 

6th „ 

(2 minutes) at. 

. . 12 

15 

0 


12 

17 

0 


At the highest temperatures the flame was perfectly transparent, 

A great quantity' of fume, which condensed to coarse dust, was blown about, and 
much of this fell into the water used in washing the plates, and on the gelatine films. 
This could not be avoided, for it was necessary to develop the photographs on the 
spot and wash them as soon as developed. 

Plate 9. 

The same metal as before. Blowing commenced at 12 hrs. 3 min. p.m. 




h. 

m. 


h. 

m. 

Ist exposure from . 

.12 

9 

to 

12 

10 

2nd 


.12 

10 

>1 

12 

11 

3rd 

>> >» • • * 

.12 

11 


12 

12 

4th 

»» ' 

.12 

12 

11 

12 

13 

5th 

* 

.12 

13 

11 

12 

14 

6th 

>« n • * • 

.12 

14 

11 

12 

15 

7th 

• • • 

.12 

15 

)i 

12 

IG 

8th 

>> i» • ’ ’ 

.12 

16 

It 

12 

17 

9th 

»» It • * • 

.12 

17 

>1 

12 

18 

10th 
** Blow 

»» 11 • • • 

” ended. 

.12 

18 

11 

12 

19| 


This plate was badly fogged. 

MDCOCXCTV,—A, 6 T 
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Plate 10. 


Blowing commenced at 12 hrs. 45 min. p.m. 
“ Blow” interrupted at 12 hrs. 49 min. 
Blowing re-commenced at 12 hrs. 55 min. 





h. 

m. 

s. 


h. 

m. 

8. 

1st exposure at ... 

.... 12 

58 

30 

to 

12 

59 

30 

2Tid 


,, ... 

.... 12 

59 

30 


1 

0 

30 

3rd 


,, ... 

.... 1 

0 

30 


1 

1 

30 

4th 



.... 1 

1 

30 


1 

2 

30 

5th 


,, ... 

.... 1 

2 

30 

»» 

1 

3 

30 

Cth 

»5 

... 

.... 1 

3 

30 

>> 

1 

4 

30 

7th 



.... 1 

4 

30 


1 

5 

30 

8tli 

»> 


.... 1 

5 

30 

>» 

1 

6 

30 

9th 

»> 

»» ... 

.... 1 

6 

30 


1 

7 

30 

10th 

)> 

,, ... 

.... 1 

7 

30 


1 

8 

30 

11th 



.... 1 

8 

30 

11 

1 

9 

0 

End of 

ii 

blow.’* 









Spectra of the Bessemer Flame. 

Description of the Spect'rum of the Bessemer Flame, as photographed at Crewe, 
Janimry, 1893, at the Steel Works of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. 

The lines of the alkali metals appear, and are, in fact, the only prominent lines 
during the first period of the “ blow,” when the silicon is being oxidised and slags are 
in course of formation. During the second period, or the “ boil,” the flame exhibits a 
continuous spectrum of bright rays, overlying which is a number of bright bands; 
some of these appear to be degraded towards the least refrangible rays, others do not 
appear to be degraded, but are bounded by lines, or by very narrow bauds, possibly 
by the sharp edges of bands. There does not appear to be any distinct fading away 
of bands in the direction of the least refrangible rays more than towards the blue. A.t 
the commencement of the “ boil ” the bands are not so numerous as afterwards, nor 
are the lines so strong and numerous as subsequently, excepting the lines of the alkali 
metals. It is noticeable that certain lines appear only at the commencement of the 
“ boil,” others do not appear until the end. There is no very great difference between 
the spectra taken at the close of the “ boil,” and at the commencement of the third 
period, or “ fining stage.” But both in the second and third periods there are several 
lines which are short, and seen only at the base of the flame ; others are broad at the 
base of the flame, like bands, but towards the tip they attenuate into lines. By far 
the greater number of the lines in the spectra are iron lines; especially rich in these 
lines is the ultra-violet region. The prominent bands, for the most part occupying 
the region of less refraugibility than \ 3000, are due to metallic manganese. They 
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do not appear quite similar to the bands of the metal, nor of pure compounds of 
manganese, and this is partly owing to the continuous spectrum of carbon monoxide, 
partly to carbon bands, such as are exhibited in hydrocarbon flames, and also in part 
to bands of iron. This will be readily understood from an examination of the photo¬ 
graphs and the wave-lengths of the edges of carbon bands, for it is evident that as 
the bands of carbon overlie those of manganese, the latter are most certainly obscured 
by the former, and the former by the latter; because, while the former consist of 
narrow bands degraded towards the violet, the latter are composed of similar narrow 
bands degraded towards the red. One overlying the other can produce the appear¬ 
ance of a broad band, which is not degraded, but appears as a continuous spectrum, 
and in this the only part distinguishable is the more refrangible edge of the manga¬ 
nese band, and the less refrangible edge of that of carbon. Betw'een the two, 
neither bands nor lines can be distinguished if the rays are strong. There are some 
few lines due to carbon monoxide, and certain bands due to an oxide of manganese, 
either MnO or MnjO^. It is not likely that MnO^, which is easily decomposed by 
heat, could exist in the Bessemer flame; the vaporized oxide must be a substance of 
no small stability. References to the lines, measured by Watts, have been inserted 
opposite to the line of nearest wave-length in the Bessemer spectra. Lines not 
identified by Watts are either lines of iron, of manganese, or carbon bands. , The 
lines of metallic manganese were not identified, probably because Watts used 
manganese dioxide, or carbonate, for his comparison spectrum, instead of the metal 
heated in the oxyhydrogen flame. 

Lines in the spectrum of the Bessemer’flame, which are more refrangible than the 
solar line H, have not been examined before, and this jxntion of the spectrum is 
especially interesting. It extends to some small distance beyond the solar line 0 of 
Cornu’s Spectre Normal, or on some plates as far as P X 3361*5. Most of the lines 
are very strong and sharp, forming very characteristic gi’oups. They have nearly all 
been identified with iron; they are all strong lines, as seen in the arc spectrum of 
iron, and they are coincident with lines in the sun. They have been identified with 
the lines photographed from the spectrum of Tukton’s tool-steel, but steel m the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe yields no greater number of iron lines than occur in the 
Bessemer flame. Ferric oxide, under the same conditions, exhibits a spectrum with a 
band, and still fewer lines. It certainly appears as if the temperature of the 
Bessemer metal during the “bod” is as high as, or approaches that of, the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe flame, when the oxygen contains 10 per cent, of nitrogen, as 
the commercial oxygen supplied to us was found to do, and the flame is being used 
for spectroscopic purposes in the manner already described (‘Phil. Trans.,’ 1894.) 
Owing to the complicated nature of the spectra, the wave-lengths of bands and lines 
exhibited during difierent periods of the “ blow ” have been tabulated, with a 
desenption of each feature of the spectrum to which the measurements belong, and in 
parallel columns there are references to Watts’ measurements, and those of other 
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investigators. This is, however, insufficient for an analysis of the spectra, and it has, 
therefore, been found necessary to state the wave-lengths of lines and bands with the 
wave-lengths of other lines with which they have been identified. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that there have been very few instances of reversals 
noticed. Thus, at Crewe, forty-three photographs were taken on twelves plates, and, 
at Dowlais, forty-eight photographs on ten plates; of these, only forty of the latter 
series were suflBciently well-defined for examination; but only on one plate. No. 2, of 
the Crewe series, were the C line of hydrogen, the F line, hydrogen, and a line at N, 
seen reversed. The alkali metals showed no reversals. 


Plate 2. —Crewe. Spectrum 3. 


X. 

Description of spectnim. 

Remarks and lines for comparison. 

6707 

Line lithium 


6635 

Band extending to 6564 


6564 

A reversed line. Hydrogen. Seen during a snow¬ 
storm. Coincident with the solar line C. 


6196 

5990 

^Band degraded towards the rod 

6204 More ref. edge of band. Watts 

5928 

i Band narrow like a Hue 


5893 

I Sodium line, Mean of the two. Coincident 
with D 

1 . . 


Plate 8.—Crewe. (Plate 14.) 




Description of spectrum. 



5876 A band frequently occurring here 
5872 Nebulous line, or indistinct less i*efrangible 
edge of band 


5865 

5841 


5787 

5767 

5718 

5704 

5672 

5655 

5634 


Appai’ently the less refrangible edge of a band 
in the Ist spectrum ; a Hue, or more re- 
fmngible edge of a l^and in the 2nd spec¬ 
trum, and the less refrangible edge of a band 
in the 3rd spectrum 

Well defined line in Ist spectrum; more re¬ 
frangible edge of band in the 2nd spectrum 
Line or edge of a band which extends stixinger 
up to next measurement 
Less refrangible edge of a band, not distinct 
but intense 

Edge of band, intense, doubtful. 

„ „ „ In 1st spectrum only 

More refrangible edge of baud, indistinct. Not 
distinguished in 3rd spectrum 
An intense band of rays overlies the other 
bands 


Remarks and lines for comparison. 


5872'] 

> Two faint lines. Watt'S 
5865 J 

5847 Maximum of light. Watts 


5790 Strong line, bwghtest edge of 
the whole group. WATTS 


5705 Fine lino. Watts 
5644 Pjdge of band. Watts 
5634-7 Carbon. Watts 
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Plate 8.—Crewe—(continued). 


X. 

Description of spectrum. 

Remarks and linos for comparison. 

6629 

Line or edge of band. 

5629 

Carbon. Lbcocq de Boisbau- 

6626 

5618 

6611 

Edge of band distinct, strong 

More refrangible edge of band, with a line 

A line or edge of band 


bran. 

5608 

6695 

Edge of band, indistinct. 

Edge of band 

5607 

Edge of band. Watps 

5688 

Edge of band, terminating the flrat strong 

6580 

M »» »» 


group. Does not appear in the 2nd spectrum 

6585*5 Carbon. Edge of band. Watts 


Another measurement here gave 5579. Both 
are probably correct, but they occur in dif¬ 
ferent spectra in the same plate 

5585'4 Fe. Fibvez and Thal^n 

5552 

65471 

Three lines, not identified, occur 

5540 


5532 

in Bessemer and spiegel 
► only. Watts. 

5506 


6629 

6542-3 and 5603-7. Carbon 
lines. Watts. 

5488 

5481 

6470 

More refi'angible edge of band. 


5505*9 Fe. Fievez and Thalen 




5462 


6462*1 

5462'3 „ Fievez and THALii:N 

5455 

5462 


5454 

5454 7 ,, ,, ^ ,i 

^ Three faint lines not identified, 

5444 

6437 

5431 

5410 

6403 

Centre of nebulous lino or band. 

The more refrangible edge of a baud appeal's 
here 

Line 

The more refrangible edge of a band 

5443J 

in Bessemer spectrum. Watts 
5446 Fe. FiisvEZ and Tbal^n 


5405 Line. Watts 

5404*9 Fe. Fievez and Thal^n 

5394 

1 More refrangible edge of a band. Does not 
appear in the 2nd spectrum 

6395 

Line, strong. Watts 


6396 

Fe. Fievez and Thalen 

5374 

Line on a band. 

5371 Line, strong. Watts 

5370*6 Fe. Fievez and Thal^n 

5366 

Most refrangible edge of 2nd strong group of 
bands. Thei-e is apparently a line hereabouts 
which widens the edge of the band 

5366-6 „ 

5333 

5319 

5296 

Line indistinct on Ist spectrum, distinct on 
2nd and 3rd spectra. It lies on a broad 
band on the 2ad spectrum, and the band 
extends to 5319 

Edge of band, not degraded, very feeble 
Doubtful line, very feeble 

5327 

Line, strong. Watts 

5287 

Very indistinct. Doubtful. 

5287*6 Fe. Fibvez and Thalen 

5270 

5246-6 

5217 

Line strong. Coincident with solar line E 

1 Two lines forming edges of a band. In 3rd 

J spectrum only 

5269*5 „ E. Fibvez and Thalen 

5195 

Edge of band. 

5192 

Edge of band. Watts 

5184 

Line coincident with solar line . 

5183*8 Fe. Fievez and Thalen 

5173 

Short line, seen only at the base of flame. Not 
in the Ist spectrum 

5170-9 „ 

5169 

More refrangible edge of band, nearly coin¬ 
cident with solar line 

5167 

In Bessemer spectrum. Not 
identified. Watts 

6164 

Also a line liere, Fe. 

More refrangible edge of band 

5167*1 Fe. Fievez and Thalen 

5159 

Edge of baud. In 3rd spectrum only . . . 

6157 

Edge of band. WArrs 
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Plate 8.— ^Crewe—(continued). 


X. 

Description of spectrum. 

Remarks and lines for comparison. 

61298 

Edge of band, nearly coincident with a well- 
defined faint iron line, 5128-8 


6110 

Feeble line. 

5109'2 Fe. Vooel and Thai.^n 

5107 Lino, not in MnOg spectrum. 

6084*4 

Centre of faint broad line, probably double 

Watts 

60.37 

More refrangible edge of baud. Faint. Not 
in 3rd spectrum 


5019 

More refrangible edge of weak band 

5018 Edge of band. Watts. 5017-7 Fe. 

4969'6 

„ ,, of slightly stronger band 

Vogel and ThaliJn 

4947*6 

Indication of sharp line, or edge of band . . 

I 4943 Edge of hand. Watts, also 

49149 

More refrangible edge of same band, not in 
3rd spectrum 

J 4945*7 Fe. Vogel and Thal^n 

4895-7 

More refrangible edge of narrow band, not in 
1st spectrum 

4904 Edge of band. Watts 

48C1*8 

More refrangible edge of narrow band. Co¬ 
incident with solar line F. Measured on 
2nd spectrum 4862. Not on 3rd spectrum 

4862 „ „ „ 


% 

)>Combine to form one brood band 

4838 

More refrangible edge of band. Not in 3rd 

4836 Edge of band. Watts 


spectrum 

48.38 Fc. Vogel and Thal^n 

4811-8 

More refi*angible edge of band. Not in Ist 
spectrum 

Line. Not in 2nd or 3rd spectrum .... 

J 

4808-2 

4802 Line. Watt.s 

4773 

Edge of band 


4765 

More refrangible edge of broad band. Seen 
more distinctly in 3rd spectrum 


4740 

Edge of band about here 


4721 ! 

1 Two short lines, visible only at base of flame. 


4709 

j 4721 in 3rd spectnim only. 

4709*5 Fe. Vogel and ThalI^n 

4701-5 

Strong band 


4674 

More refrangible edge of band 


4660 

Visible only in Ist spectrum 


4637 

More refrangible edge of band 


4623 

Edge of band. Not in 2nd spectrum 


4606 

Visible only in 3rd specti-ani. 

4607 „ 

4584-5 

Fairly strong line. Coincident with the more 
refr*angible edge of a band 


4661*4 

Edge of band. In Ist spectrum only 

^The continuous spectrum is strong or>pr 
this region 

4547 

More refrangible edge of band. Feeble. 
Another measurement gave 4540. Doubtful 

4547-3 Fe. Vogel and Thal6n 

4519 

Or 4522. Faint line on a band about here. 
Doubtful 


4502 

1 Lino 


4504 

>Bdge of band. More refrangible edge 


4496 

J Lino 

4493*8 „ 

4493 

Short line. Visible only at the base of the 
flame on 1st spectrum 

4482-2 

Strong line, also edge of strong band. Line 

4481 Line. In Bessemer spectrum, 


coincident with a solar line 

not identified. Watts 

4481*6 Fe. Vogel and Thal6n 

4469 

Faint line, also 4468 8 the same line in another 
spectrum on a different plate. On let 

4468*7 „ „ „ 


spectrum only. Plate 8. 

J 

4466 

A line closely adjacent to a solar line .... 

446b ,, ,, ,, 
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Plate 8.— Crewe—(continued). 


X. 


4448*4 

4436*6 

4430 

4414 


4406 

4385-4 

4383-7 

4357 

4351 

4:326 

4316 

4308 

4272 

4253-5 

4215-7 

4202 

4188 

4178 

4144 

4132-2 

4130 

4071 

4067 

4063 

4046 

4042 

4040-6 

4034-8 

4033-8 

4032-7 

4030-0 

4004 

3967-7 

3929-8 

8927-3 

3922 

3920 

3904-8 

3898-5 

3895 

3887 

3878-5 

3872 

3866 


Description of spectrum. 


Strong line not in lat spectrum . 
Faint sharp line. 

Strong line. 


Faint line. In 2nd spectrum only . 


Very strong line. Not in 1st spectrum. Coin¬ 
cident with 4405 in solar spectrum 

{ Pair of strong sharp lines. Both in solar 
spectrum, the former much the more strongly 
reversed 
Edge of hand. 

Line, strong. Coincident with a solar line 

Line, In 2nd spectrum only. 

The same. In 2nd spectrum only. Coincident 
with solar line in G 

The same. Coincident with a Solar line . . 

Edge of band. 

Line, strong. Coincident with a weak line in 
solar spectrum. In 2nd spectrum only 
Very weak line. Not in 3m spectrum . . . 

„ „ Doubtful whether in 1st and 

2nd spectra 
Edge of band. 

'' Two weak lines, both rather diffuse .... 
In Ist spectrum only. Coincident with line 
in solar spectrum, 4132 2 
Edge of band. 

Pair of strong sharp lines, with a feeble line 
between them. Coincident with lines in the 
solar spectrum; 4071 is visible in 1st spectrum 
only, 4067 in the 2nd spectrum only 
Group of three very strong lines, frequently 
appearing as two; 4046 is coincident with a 
solar line 

Strongest group of lines in the whole spectrum. 
Closely adjacent, and frequently appearing 
as one broad strong line. Coincident with 
a broad line in the solar spectrum 
Weak line. Coincident with a solar line . . 

„ „ Coincident with the centre of the 

solar line H. On the 3rd spectrum only 
Pair of sharp, strong lines. Coincident with 
solar lines on the more refrangible side of K 
Pair of sharp, strong lines. Coincident with 
two in solar spectrum 
Sharp line. 


1 Pair of sharp, strong lines. Coincident with 
j solar lines 

Very strong line. Coincident with a solar line 
>» »» »» 

S Two weak lines. Coincident with solar lines 


Remarks and lines for comparison. 


4447*2 Fe. Voqbl and Thalbn 

4432 Line not identified 
4432*6 Fe. Voobl and Thac^n. Watts 
4415*4 Line, in Bessemer. Not identi¬ 
fied. Waits. 

4414*3 Fe. Vooel and ThaliSn 
4404 Watts 

4404*3 Fe. Vogel and Thal^n 
4383 Line, not identified. Watts 
4383 0 Fe. Vogel and Thal^n 


4325*3 Fe. Vogel and ThalISn 
4314*6 „ 

4307*3 „ 

4271*6 „ „ ,, 

(4216*7 Possibly due to Mn) 


(4201*6 


) 


4187-3 Fe. Vogkl and Thal^n 


4143-2 

4131-3 


4071 

4063 

4045-3 


4004-3 

3968-1 


3922 

3920 

3905- 

3903- 

3898- 

3894- 

3886 

3877 

r3871- 

13866- 


Fe. Cornu and Lockyer 


Fe. Cornu ; 3919-4, Lockyrr 
9 Fe. Cornu 

3 Fe. Lock YE R 

4 Fe. Cornu. 
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Plate 8. —Crewe—(continued). 


X. 


3860 


3856 

3850 

3841 

8834-3 

3826 

3824-5 

3820-5 

3816 

3813 

3800 

3795 

3788-5 

3781 

3767-5 

3764 

3758-4 

3749-4 

3746 

3743-5 

3737-4 

3735-0 

3733-5 

3727 

3722-8 

3720 

3709 

3707-7 

3705-5 

3687-5 

3685-2 

3680 

3677-8 

3648 

3631-5 

3619 

3609 

3587-2 

3585-5 

3581-5 

3570 

3566 

3558-8 

3526-5 

3488 

8491 

3477 

3475 

8466 

8441 

3384 

3380-8 


Description of Bpoctrnm. 


Very etrong line 


Strong line 
Weak lino 
Strong line 
11 »» 

} Closely adjacent strong lines, the moi’e refran¬ 
gible being the stronger. Not in 3rd spectrum 
Strong line. Coincident with solar line L 

I Two weak lines. 

Lino, fairly strong, broad 
„ less strong 
„ weak 

„ in the 3rd spectrum only 

IA pair of lines 

I Very strong, evidently 1 
> double. Lines closely > Very strong group 
J adjacent J 

Very feeble 

Weak line. Coincident with solar lino M 

Weak line. Not in 1st spectrum 1 
„ „ In 3rd spectrum only I 

Fairly strong. Sharp. Not in Ist ^ 
spectrum 

Weak line "1 

Very weak, distinct line I 

Not in Ist spectrum 


Remarks and lines for comparison, 


From this point all lines are coincident 
with lines in the-solar spectrum, and 
have been identified on Rowland’s 
first map. 




Group 


Weak lino 
Fairly strong lino 


I A pair, well defined, strong lines 
1 Very weak line 

I „ „ Not in 3rd spectrum 

r Strong, sharp lino, in Ist spectrum only. 
J Coincident with solar line N. 

I Two sharp, fairly strong lines 

A very weak line 
Weak, isolated lino 
Weak line 

Fairly strong line. In 2nd spectrum only 

I Pair of lines weak. 

Weak line. 

Fairly strong lino. 

Very weak lino 
Fairly strong lines 


Solar line 0, 3439*2 


3441*07 Fe. Kayser and Runge 


6 U 


MDCCCXCIV.—A. 
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Plate 6. Crewe. Sensitised for the Kkd Rays, 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

spectrum. 

spectrum. 

spectrum 

X. 

X. 

X. 



6177 

6173 



6135 

6135 

< 


6109 

6101 



6042 

6046 


L •• 

5991 

6017 

f .. 

5958 

5959 

i •• 

6917 

5917 


, , 

6893-7 

r .. 

5875 

5875 



5831 

5831 

1 

. •• 

5794 

5794 


^5785 


6736 


5719 

,, 

, , 


5670 



i 

5625 




6622 

,, 



5590 

5586 

558G 

5556 

,, 

, , 


r 


5476 

1 


* * 

5457 


• • 

«• 

5439 

i 


5418-5 

,, 


5384 

5384 

5384 


5370 

5369 

5369 

i 

f5335*5 

5335-5 

5335-5 


5294 


5303 

i 

,, 

, * 

5270 

j. 

. • 

•• 

5231 

i 



5203 

1 


• • 

5198 

1 

- •* 

! ” 1 
1 1 

5170 

.. . 




^ Edge of band 

^Bands degi'adod towards ilio rod 

1 Band clegt*aded towai'ds the rod 
j Line on band or edge 
Sodium 
Edge of band! 

„ „ „ > Group of bands 

j> j» »» J 


Description of spectrum. 


Edge of band"] 


(Group of bands 
‘'^Strong, broad 


11 11 » 


Edge of band") 


11 11 11 


” ” |>Group of bands 


»> 11 11 


Line on band 


More refrangible 
edge of band 
11 11 11 

11 11 11 

11 11 11 J 


Remarks and lines for com¬ 
parison. 


6178. Edge of band, Watts 


6109. 

6097. 

6012. 

6006. 


1 Conspicuous pair of i*ed 
' lines, Watts 

Pair of faint lines, Watts 

5917. Waits 

5872. Faint line, Watts 

5790. Strong, fine line, brightest 
edge of whole group. Watts 


5580. Edge of baud. Waits 


Group of 
bands 


Sometimes 
appears as a 
line 


1 5453. 

Watts 

: 5443. 



i 4533. 

»» 


j 

5370. 

1 

11 

This gi'oup iT'- 
sembles the same 

1 6269. 

jj 

group as seen on 

' 5229. 

>» 

the plates from 
Dowlaih, The bands 
ai*e more numerous 
than on other spec¬ 

j 6168. 

i 

n 

tra taken at Crewe 


The bands on Plate 6, Crewe, are less well defined on spectrum 3, but are very 
well seen on spectrum 5 ; that is to say at the close of the fining stage. The tempe¬ 
rature being high, and the carbon issuing from the mouth of the converter, all in the 
condition of carbon monoxide, there are no carbon bands or lines to obscure the 
manganese spectrum. 


Plate 2. Spectrum 3. Crewe. 


\. 
6196 
61.31 X 
6077/ 
G020 
6952 X 
6893/ 


Line seen at the edge of a band. Spectmm 4. 
Band. 

Line on band. 

Band degraded towards the red. 
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Plate 9. Spectra 4 and 5, 


4th 

spectrum. 

5th 

spectrum. 

Description of spectrum. 

Remarks and lines for com¬ 
parison. 


X. 

6876 

X. 

5872 

Edge of hand or line upon a band . 

5872. Faint line, Watts 


rssao 

5831 

Least refrangible edge of a band degraded to- 

\ 

•< 



wards the red. Appears like a line on 4th 
spectrum, in the upper part of the flame and 

> 




like a band at its base 

« 


[5794 

5794 

More refrangible edge of a band, appearing like 

J 5790. Strong fine line, 




a broad line at the tip of the flame and as a 
band at its base in 4th speclrum, the band 

brightest edge of whole 
group, Watts 




not perceptibly degraded. It is degraded 
towards the red in the 5th and appears as the 





more refrangible edge of a band throughout 

« 

5705. Fine line, Watts 


f5700 

.. 

Less refrangible edge of a band in the most 




intense group. Very strong but obscured, 
degraded towards the red 



5650 

5650 

More refrangible edge of a band, degraded, 

5644. Brightest edge of 

5621 

i 5621 

very strong, broad 

More refi’angible edge of band, degraded to- 

y band, Watts 




1 

1 wards the red, very strong 



5585 

! 5585 

j The same, strongest and most refrangible of 

5580. Edge of band, 



i 

1 this series 

Watts 


"5546 

; 5546 

j More refi*angible edge of the strongest baud of 

5547. One of a group of 

j 



this group, degraded towards the rod, bimd 

three lines, Watts 

i 

1 

5488 

’ • • 

More refrangible edge of a band, strong 



5439 

; 54.39 1 

1 >> )) )) 

5443. Watts 


5424 

i •• ! 

' „ „ „ „ broad 


J 

5384 


„ „ of very strong band. 

5391. Edge of band, 



i ■■ 1 

1 1 

Degraded towards the red. Conspicuous in 
the group with 5546 

^ Watts 


., 

5370 1 

1 More refrangible edge of band terminating this 

5371. Strong line, Watts 




; group in 6th spectrum. Strong 


1 

5348 

t • • 1 

1 More refrangible edge of a band overlapped by 



ki.. 

1 1 

5384, Not degraded 


1 

[5338 

; 5337 

Line on baud of continuous rays 



5270 

I 5270 ! 

Line coincident with solar line E. 

5269. ,, ,, 

1 

5170 

5170 j 

Line nearly coincident with and 6^ in solar 

f5167. Line. Watts 



i __ _ 1 

spectrum 

J 


Lines of the Alkali Metals and of Hydrogen, observed in the Spectrum of the 

Bessemer Flame. 


Hydrogen. 

6564 

4861*8 

Lithium. 

6707 

4182 

Sodium. 

5893 


Fotaidum. 
/ 76971 
1 7663 ^ 
4045' 
4042 ' 


Plate 2, 3rd spectinim. Reversed. 

Plate 8, 1st and 2nd spectra only. Appears ns 
the edge of n band 

Plate 2, 3rd spectrum 


Coincident with the solar line C. 


On every plate. In one or two spectra the two 
lines are separated. Generally, however, 
very broad 


Coincident with D. 


Observed with eye 
On every plate strong 


{ 


40451 

4042/ 


Liveing and Dkwae 


G U 2 
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Links of Carbon or Edges of Carbon Bands and of Carbon Monoxide, observed in 

the Spectra of the Bessemer Flame. 


Carbon. 


Bessemer 

flame. 

Description of spectrum. 

Carbon bands. 
(Flame Spectra. 
Parti.) 

Eeraarks and lines for 
comparison. 

5655 

Indistinct, more refrangible edge of a band. 

X. 

5659 to 5627 



Not distinguishable in 3rd spectrum 

66.34-7 


5634 

An intense l^nd ovei-lying other bands . . 

Carbon, Watts 

6629 

5629 

Lecocq de Boisbaudban 

5625 

Edge of band distinct, strong. 

5627 

5627-3 

Fikvez 

5611 


5611 


5588 1 

Edge of band terminating the first strong 

f 5586-5 
< 5581 

Edge of band, Watts 

Lecocq db Boisbaudran 

group. Not in 2nd spectrum 

1 5580 

Edge of band, Watts 

5579 

Edge of band. Another spectrum . . . 

5577 

5540 

5542-3 


5506 


5503-7 


5488 

Edge of band. 

5492 

Also Fe 5488*4, Kayser and 



Rungk 

5470 


5473 


5444 

Centre of a nebulous line, or a band . . . 

5446 



The more refrangible edge of a band also 

5443 

One of these faint lines not 


appears here 


identified, Wa-its 

5195 

5169 

Edge of band. 

91 n . 

5194 \ 

5170 / 

Band 

5084-4 

Centre of faint broad line, or a band . . . 

5086 


4974 5 

Indication of sharp line, or band .... 

4952 


4895*7 

More refrangible edge (?) of a narrow band. 
Not in 1st spectrum. 

4899 

Also 4896, Mn. 

4773 

4774 


4674 

Edge of a band. Visible only in 1st 
j spectrum 

Line closely adjacent to a solar line . . . 

4672 


4466 

4462 


4406 

Very strong line. Not in let spectrum . . 

4405 

Also Fe 4405, Kayser and 
Rungk 

4357 

Edge of band. 

4364 

4351 

91 . 

4350 


4253*5 

» 99 • .. • 

4252 


4215*7 

Line strong, coincident with a weak line in 

4215 



in the solar spectrum. In the 2nd spec¬ 
trum only 
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The Carbon Monoxide Spectrum observed in the Bessemer Flame. 


Bessemer 

flame. 

Description of spectrum. 

Carbon Hon> 
oxide Spectmm. 
(Flame Spectra. 
Parti.) 

Remarks. 

6037 

4969-5 

4947-5 

4637 

4606 

4.'584-6 

4448 

4188 

More refrangible edge of a band. Not in 
1st spectrum 

More refran^ble edge of stronger band . . 

Indication of sharp line, or band .... 

Edge of band. 

Visible only in 3rd spectrum .... 1 
Fairly strong line, coincident with the > 
more refrangible edge of a band J 

Strong line. Not in 1st spectrum .... 
Very weak line. Doubtrnl whether in Ist 
and 2nd spectra 

5037 

4970*5 

4945 

4640 

4589 

4446 

4183 

The continnons spectrum of 
carbon monoxide extends in 
this region from 4755 to 
4405 

Also Fe 4447*2 


Bands and Lines of Manganese observed in the Spectra of the Bessemer Flame. 


Bessemer 

flame. 


Description of spectrum. 


Manganese 

fipectmm. Remarks and lines for 

(Flame Spectra. comnarison. 

Part II.) ^ 


X. 

6635 

6196 




5872 

5865 

5855 

5787 

5767 

5718 

5625 

5608 

5595 

5588 

5556 

5462 

5444 

6437 

5403 

5394 

5374 

5366 

5333 


5319 

5270 

5195 

6169 

5159 

5019 

48957 


Line on a band. 

Edge of band.: * 

Line, indistinct on Ist spectrum, distinct on 
2nd and 3rd. It lies on a broad band on 
the 2nd spectrum, and the band extends 
to 5319 

Edge of band. Not degraded; very feeble 

Edge of band. 

More refrangible edge of band. 

Edge of band; in 3rd spectrum only . . . 

More refrangible edge of faint band • . . 

„ „ „ narrow band; not 

in 1st spectrum 


5873 

5865 

5855 

5800 

5764 

5712 

5622 


5858, Lecocq ue Boisbaudran 


5591 


Edge of band, hazy 


5556 

5465 

5445 

5438 

5402 

5391 

5370-5 

5364 

5338 


5393*6, Thali^n 
5371, Watts 


5315 

5270 

5199 

5167 

5157 

5018 

4896 


Carbon band here also 
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Bands and Lines of Manganese observed in the Bpectra of the 
Bessemer Flame—(continued). 


Bessemer 

flame. 


4773 

4755 

4701-5 
4660 
/ 4502 
1 4496 
4493 

4469 

4436-5 

4414 

4406 

4326 

4272 

4253-5 

4130 

4067 

4063 

4040-6 

'4034-8 

4038-8 


Description of spectrum. 


Manganese 
spectrum. 

|(Flame Spectra. 
Part II.) 


Edge of band 


More 


X. 

4776-5 to 

4770 

4749-5 


More refrangible edge of broad band, 
distinctly seen in Brd spectrum 

Strong band.; . . . . i 4696 

Band. Visible only in Ist spectrum . . . i 4656 

Pair of fairly stiwg lines; also more re* | 4503 

frangible edge of band i 4501 

Short line, visible only at base of the flnmo. ! 4491 

Ist spectrum 1 

Faint line. Ist spectimm.j 4470*5 

Faint sharp line. 1 4436*5 

Faint line.| 4414*2 

Very strong line.! 4403 


Line, strong 
Line . . . , 

Edge of band , 


Very strong line 


Strongest group of lines in the whole spec¬ 
trum. They appear as a band degraded 
towards the less rafrangible rays in 
MnOa 


4032-7 MnOa ' 4032*7 

^4030 4029-9 

3895 Strong, coincident ^vith a solar line . . . 3894 

3887 Very strong line, coincident with a solar line 3886 

3878-5 „ „ „ „ „ 3878 

/ 3872 Two weak lines, coincident with two solar 3874 

1 3866 lines ' 3866 

From this point all lines in the Bessemer flame spectrum are coincident with solar lines 


4325-3 

4271-6 

4252 

4130 

4065 

4064 

4040 

4034-9 ■ 

4 ^ 333-8 


Bemarks and lines for com¬ 
parison. 


Very wCak 
spectrum. 

See Carbon 


band in MnOg 
Sec also Carbon 


MnOg, edge of band. 

see Carbon, 4405 
Thali^In 


Also, 


See Carbon, 
bon, 4255 


4036*5 
4033-8 
Reversed in 
the arc 
4032 
4029-5 


See also Car- 


Some of these | 
wave-lengths j 
have been 
adopted from j 
Watts* Index i 
of Spectra | 


3860 

3834 

3824*5 

3727 

3722*8 

3619 1 

8609 / 

3587*2 

3585*5 

3581-5 

3570 1 
3566 f 
3558-8 
3498 
3491 
3477 \ 
3475 / 
3441 


Very strong line 
Strong line. . 


Weak line, coincident with the solar line M 
Strong line.. . . . . 

A pair of well-defined fairly strong lines 

Very weak line. 

,, „ „ not in 3rd spectrum . . . 

Strong sharp line, in Ist spectrum only, 
coincident with solar line N 

Two sharp fairly strong lines. 

A very weak line. 

Weak line. 

Fairly strong line, in 2nd spectrum only 

Pair of weak lines.‘, 

Weak lino. 


3860 

3835 

3824 

3728 

3721 

8621 

8607-5 

8589 

3587 

3578 

3571 

3568 

3659-5 

3498 

8490-5 

3476 

3473-5 

3442 
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Lines in the Spectrum of the Bessemer Flame, identified with Lines in the Solar 

Spectrum, and with Iron Lines. 

Column I. Lines in Bessemer flame identified with lines in the solar spectrum. 

The black figures indicate the strongest and most prominent lines. 

„ II. Lines identified on Kayseb and Eunue’s photographs of the arc 
spectrum of iron. 

„ III. The spectrum of iron obtained from steel by the oxyhydrogen flame. 

„ IV. The oxyhydrogen flame spectrum of pure ferric oxide. 



I. 

11. 

III. 



Bessemer and 

Aixi lines. 





solar lines. 

Iron. 

oteel. 


D 


5893-7 




E 


6270-6 

5270-43 E 





5269-65 





5170 

5171*71 




5042 

5041-85 




4502 






4496-5 

4494-67 





4486 

4486-771 






4484 36/ 


r 



4448-4 

4447-86 





4436-6 

4435-27 





4405 

4404-88 





r 

/ 4385-4 \ 






1 4383-7 / 

4:183*7 





4368-4 

4367-68 





4326 

4:325-92 

4:V26 




4308 

4:307-9(; 

4308 


< 


4272 

4271-93 

4272 




42ir>-7 

4216-28 





4202 

4202-15 


1 



4188 1 

1 4187-92 


1 



4144 

4143-96 


ij 

I 

4132 

4132-15 




r 

4072 

4071-79 

4072 




4063-8 

4063-63 

4U63-8 


j 


4046 

4045-9 

4046 


i 


i 4044-8 

4044-69 


f 



1 4044-2 

4044-0 


1 



i 4041*7 j 

i 4041-44 


J 



I 4036 ! 

! 4()35*76 





4034*8 

i 40:i4-59 

1 

i 

> 


4033*8 

4033-16 






4031 

4030-84 





4005*5 

4005-33 




3969-34 

3969-34 




3966-8 

3966-7 




3929-8 

3930-37 

3929*8 



3927*3 

3928-05 




3922 

3923-0 

3922 



3920 

3920-36 




3904*8 

3903-06 

3904-8 



3898*5 

3899-8 

3898-5 



3895*0 

3895-75 




IV. 

FegOg. 


S929-8 

3922 

3904-8 

S898-5 


Remarks. 


Lines sirotig and well defined 

i 


Linos all strong and well defined. 
Continuous spectrum of carbonit^ 
oxide very strong, somewhat 
obscures the metallic lines 


I 


Lines well defined 


The strongest lines in the spectrum 
dividing the visible from the 
ultra-violet rays 


Strongest part of the spectrum. 
Nearly all iron lines, many of 
which are very prominent. Con¬ 
tinuous Bpeotrura not too strong 
to admit the lines being well seen 
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Lines in the Spectrum of the Bessemer Flame, identified with Lines in the Solar 
Spectrum, and with Iron Lines (continued). 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 



Bessemer and 
solar lines. 

Arc lines. 
Ii‘on. 

Steel. 

FeA- 

Remarks. 


3886*5 

3886*38 

8886*5 

3886*5 




3878*5 

3878*12 






88?2 

3872*61 






3860 

3860*03 

3860 

8860 




3857 

3856*49 

3857 

3857 




8850 

3850*11 






3841 

3841-19 

3840-58 

3841 




L 

3834*3 

3826 

3824*5 

3820*5 

3834*37 

3826*04 

3824*58 

3820*56 

3834 

3826 

3824-5 

3826 

3824-5 


Strongest part of the spectrum. 
Nearly all iron lines, many of 
which are very prominent. Oon- 
tinuouB spectrum not too strong 
to admit of the lines beiug well 


3816*6 

3813*0 

3815*97 

3813*12 





3800 

3799*68 




seen 


3795 

3795*13 






3788-2 

3788-01 






8767-6 

3767-31 

3767*5 





3764-0 

3763*9 

3764 





3758-4 

3758*36 

3758-4 

3758-4 




/ 3749-51 

3749*61 






13748-6 / 

3748*39 

3748*5 

3748-6 




3745*9 

3745*67 

3745-9 

3745*9 




3743*5 

3743-45 






3737*4 

3737-27 

3737-4 

3737-4 




3735*0 

.3735 00 

3735 

3735 




3733*5 

3733-46 





M 

3727*8 

3727-781 
3727-13 / 

3727-8 





3722*8 

3722-69 

3722-8 

3722-8 




3720*0 

3720 07 

3720 





3709 

3709-37 






3707*7 

3705*5 

3708-03 

3705-70 

3705-5 

3705-5 


>Weli defined strong lines 


3687*6 

3687-58 

3687-5 





3682*3 

3682-35 

3682-3 

3682-3 




3680 

3680-03 






3648 

3647-99 

3648 

3648 


1 


3631*5 

3631-62 

.3631-5 

3631-5 




3619 

3618-92 






3609 

.3608-99 

3609 





3585*5 

3585-43 





N 

3581*5 

3581-82 

3581-5 

3581-5 




3570 

3570-23 

3570 

3570 




3566 

3565-5 

3566 





3526*6 

3526-51 




>-Well defined but weak lines 


3498 

3497-92 





3491 

3490-65 

3491 

3491 




3477 

3476-75 






8475 

3475-52 

3475 

3475 



0 

3466 

3465-95 

3465-95 

3465-95 



3441 

3441-07 

3441 

3441 




3380*8 

3380-17 




P 

3361*5 

(3361-30) 




In Bessemer and solar spectra 
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The Constitution of the Bessemer Spectrum. 

It will be I’eadily understood from the previous investigations of the flame-spectra 
of iron, manganese, spiegel-eisen, ferro-manganese, silico-spiegel, tool-steel, pure man¬ 
ganic oxide, carbon, carbonic oxide, and cyanogen, that the Bessemer-flame spectnim 
is not characterised especially by the bands of carbon, as would be the case according 
to the views of Rosooe, nor of carbonic oxide according to Lielegg and Kupel- 
wiBSBR, nor does it belong entirely to manganese as indicated by the observations of 
Brukner, von Lichtenpelb, and Wedding ; furthermore, it cannot be attributed 
chiefly to manganic oxide, as stated by Watts. It is, in fact, a complex spectrum, 
in which the bands of metallic manganese, carbon, carbonic oxide, and cyanogen, 
possibly also of manganic oxide, are superposed ; and the lines of iron and manganese 
occur with those of other elements, such as hydrogen, lithium, potassium, and sodium. 
The hydrogen line (C in the solar spectrum) was photographed only once, and then 
during a snowstorm, when it appeared completely reversed. No absorption bands 
were at any time visible when observations were made upon the flame only. No 
nitrogen bands were seen. No bands belonging to calcium and magnesium oxides 
were visible, nor lines of these elements. No cobalt, nickel, copper, nor chromium 
were detected. The lines beyond the solar line K, which had hitherto not been 
examined, are nearly all lines of iron, as mapped by Cornu and Rowland in the 
solar spectrum, and observed in the arc-spectrum of iron photographed by Kaysbr 
and Runge. 

Cause of the Non-appearance of Lines at the Commencement and Termination of 

the “ Blow.” 

SiLUifAN detected thirty-three lines in the Bessemer-spectrum; some of Ltelegg’s 
lines were not observed, and others which he did not record were found. Dark bands 
were observed, crossed by bright lines; and it is suggested that the brilliant lines 
tend to make a weak continuous spectrum appear discontinuous, the dark bands being 
merely intervals between the bright ones. The iron spectrum had not been satisfac¬ 
torily identified. According to Silliman’s statement, “ the Bessemer-spectrum 
contains yet many mysteries to be solved, among which is the cause of the non- 
appearance of the lines of the spectrum at the beginning and termination of the 
‘blow.’” 

Wedding accounted for the absence of the spectrum at the beginning and tennina- 
tion of the “ blow” by the absolute quantity of the substance volatilized being at 
these times too small to produce a spectrum. (“ Das Spectrum der Bessemer flamme.” 
‘ Zeitschrift flir das Berg-Htttten-und SaJinen-wesen,’ vol. 27, p. 117, 1869.) He 
based his view upon the fact, recognized by Simmler, that a much larger quantity of 
manganese is required to obtain a recognisable reaction in the flame them that which 
can be detected by the well-known blowpipe test with carbonate of soda. In the 
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Bunsen flame, ^rd of a milligramme of manganese can be detected (Simmler) ; but 
the quantity of alkalies is much smaller—as, for instance, of a milligramme of 

potassium, of lithium, and Ti 7 (r 6 ^fl ; ff 5 xyth of sodium (Kibchho?). The 

flame spectrum of manganese is almost entirely a banded spectrum, the peculiarities 
of which had not been investigated at that time. 

SiLLTMAN had urged against this view of WEDDiNa :—1st. If the disappearance of 
the manganese lines in the Bessemer spectrum be owing to the diminution of the 
quantity of manganese, we should infer that these lines would gradually grow more 
indistinct, and then fade away; but the fact is the contrary—^the manganese spectrum 
increases in brilliancy from its first appearance, and is more intense just before being 
swept away than at any other time. The analysis of the fume which appears when 
the flame ceases, proves that a considerable quantity of manganese is still volatilized; 
and it is notable that in manganiferous iron this quantity increases towards the close 
of the “ blow.” 2nd. It would be more difficult to account by this theory for the 
non-appearance of the sodium line at the beginning of the “ blow,” as sodium then, in 
all probability, exists in the issuing gas in sufficient quantity to produce its spectrum 
at a high temperature, as it is only by special precautions that we can keep it out 
any flame. 3rd. A still greater difficulty would arise in applying this theory to tire 
spectra of sodium and lithium at the close of the “ blow.” As has been stated, these 
lines sometimes disappear at the moment of complete decarburization, and sometimes 
remain. In the former case to say that the sodium had been exhausted would not be 
in accordance with what we know of that element. 

Wedding based his explanation of the non-appearance of the manganese lines upon 
the analysis made by Brunner. It was found that the manganese contained in the 
iron fell from 3'46 per cent, in the pig to 1’645, 0'429, and finally to 0’113 per cent, 
in the decarburized product; and that the manganous oxide in the slag first increased 
from 37'00 to 37*90 per cent., and then sank to 32*23 per cent.; and, furthermore, 
that a certain amount of manganese is to be found in the fume. 

SiLLiMAN states that since the manganese contained in the pig iron decreases con¬ 
tinuously, and that contained in the slag after the termination of the boiling period 
also decreases, a considerable volatilization of this body is probable, just at the time 
when the spectrum is best developed. Wedding found from Brunner’s analysis 
that some of the manganese is volatilized from the slag, and it was further considered 
that the manganese spectrum during the entire process cannot be due wholly to the 
volatilization of manganese directly from the iron ; for while the amount eliminated 
from the iron grows continually less, the manganese spectrum grows brighter. If 
there were a sufficiently large quantity of carbonic oxide flame to render the escaping 
gases glowing, it is evident they would not issue from the converter as dark smoke, 
but as incandescent vapour, having its characteristic spectrum. The lack of sufficient 
flame may therefore account for the disappearance of the manganese spectrum. 

Against Silliman’s criticism of Wedding’s arguments it may be urged that. 
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because the proportion of noiangaiiese decreases in the “ pig,” and that contained in 
the slag after the termination of the “ boil ” also decreases, it does not necessarily 
follow that the actual quantity of manganese in the slag is diminished. Data are 
wanting which would enable us to decide how much manganese is volatilized, since 
we do not know the absolute quantity of slag and iron. 

Bbunkxr’s analyses do not appear to me to prove that the absolute quantity of 
manganese in the slag diminishes or increases during the “ boil,” since manganese 
is not the sole basic constituent of the slag. This question was considered by 
Marshall Watts who, in experiments both at Crewe and at Barrow, always 
observed a difference between the ordinary Bessemer spectrum as seen at Crewe and 
that of spiegel-eisen. The difference, which consisted in a relative intensity of the 
lines, was so great that it was not at first perceived that the spectra were in any way 
the same. At Barrow this difference in the spectrum was not seen, the spectrum of 
spiegel-eisen being identical with that of Bessemer metal, only more intense. The 
ordinary Bessemer spectrum at Barrow was identical with the spiegel spectrum at 
Crewe. The difference between the Barrow and the Crewe spectra was attributed 
by Watts simply to a difference in temperature. It was stated, however, that it 
might have been connected with a difference in composition of the metal operated 
upon. Experiments made on the temperature of the flame showed that at the 
commencement it was below 1300° C., but it gradually rose without reaching 
2000° C. 

From a study of my photographs it appears certain that the whole phenomenon is 
primarily due to rise of temperature, which takes place rapidly and continuously 
during the “ boil,” while at the same time an increasing quantity of carbonic oxide 
escapes from the converter. The bath of metal is first heated by the oxidation of 
the manganese and silicon. Such oxidation produces an enormous amount of heat; 
first, because the heat of combustion of these elements is very high; secondly, 
because the products of combustion are solid, or at high temperatures liquid, and 
carry none of the heat away. This appears to have been first recognised by 
Lieutenant Dutton, U.S.A., in 1871. (‘Chem. News.,’ vol. 23, p. 51.) Then the 
carbon burns and yields a large amount of heat to the metal, the hot metal heats the 
blast which passes through it, and so increases the rapidity of combustion of the 
carbon, which serves again to raise the temperature of the metal. The gaseous 
contents of the converter are carbonic oxide and nitrogen, and within this atmosphere 
the manganese and iron are vaporized, but not oxidized. 

It may be easily understood that the temperature continues to rise until near the 
termination of the “ boil,” because the temperature of the bath of metal increases, 
and consequently the temperature of the blast as it escapes from the metal increases, 
so that the temperature of the combustion of the carbon and also of the carbonic 
oxide is higher. We are, in fact, dealing with combustion under similar conditions to 
those in a Siemens furnace on the regenerative principle. 

6x2 
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That the spectrum remains at its brightest until the end of the “ fining stage,” 
I conclude, from the evidence of my photographs, is certainly not the case. Evmi 
the eye can detect a waning in the brilliancy of the spectrum. 

See Bessemer photographs 8 and 10, taken at Dowlais; of the six spectra on 
Plate 8 the fifth is by far the strongest. The fourth and sixth are much the same as 
regards manganese, but the skth is much stronger in iron lines, and also has a 
stronger continuous spectrum. 

On Plate 10 there are nine spectra, each of which received an exposure of half a 
minute, the first and last of these are the weakest. 

In confirmation of this the detailed statement may be quoted which refers to these 
particular plates. 

April 6th, 1893, old Bessemer plant.—Dowlais, grey pig iron, containing not less 
than 2 per cent, of silicon and 3^ to 3f per cent, carbon, was being blown for tin¬ 
plate iron in quantities of 10 tons. The position of the instrument was just about 
4 feet above the mouth of the converter and about six feet away from it. The blast 
was turned on at 12 o’clock until 12.5 p.m. ; the flame contained nothing but the con¬ 
tinuous carbonic oxide spectrum, with the usual alkali metals, but at 12.5 p.m. the 
manganese bands began to flash out. The first exposure was at 12.7^ P-M. until 

12.81 P.M. 

b. in. e. b. m. 8. 

2nd exposure from. 12 8 30 to 12 9 40 


3rd „ .. 12 9 40 „ 12 10 10 

4th „ ..12 10 10 „ 12 11 10 

5th „ „.12 11 10 „ 12 14 10 

6th „ „.12 16 0 „ 12 17 0 


The flame was perfectly transparent at the highest temperatures, and it was 
possible to look right into the converter and see the fluid slag thrown up against the 
mouth and drop back into the vessel. 

This fact is to be noted, the fourth spectrum had an exposure of exactly a minute, 
while the sixth had two minutes; as regards the manganese bands the spectra are 
much alike, but in carbonic oxide and in iron lines the sixth is much the stronger 
spectrum. This shows that the quantity of manganese vapour was decreasing, but • 
the quantity of iron vapour was increasing. 

Though the fifth spectrum received an exposure half as long again as the sixth, the 
spectrum is much more than twice as strong. 
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Plate 10. Dowlais. April 6th, 1893. 

The same pig iron blown for tin-plate metal as before. 

“ Blow ” commenced at 12.45 P.M. 

“ Blow ” interrupted at 12.49 „ 
Blowing re-commenced at 12.55 P.M. 


h. m. s. b. m. s. 


Ist exposure at . . . 

.12 

50 

30 

to 

12 

59 

30 

2nd . 

.12 

59 

30 


1 

0 

30 

3rd ,, ... 

.1 

0 

30 


1 

1 

30 

4th „ „ , . . 

.1 

1 

30 


1 

2 

30 

6th „ „ . . . 

.1 

2 

30 


1 

3 

30 

6th „ „ . . . 

.1 

3 

30 

»> 

1 

4 

30 

7th „ „ . . . 

.1 

4 

30 


1 

5 

30 

8th „ „ . . . 

.1 

5 

30 

»» 

1 

6 

30 

9th „ „ . . . 

.1 

6 

30 


1 

7 

30 

10th ., „ . . . 

.1 

7 

30 

>) 

1 

8 

30 

nth „ . 

. 1 

8 

30 


1 

9 

0 


The first and last spectra are exceedingly feeble, showing scarcely any spectrum. It 
is true that No. 11 received an exposure of only half a minute, as against one minute 
for all others, but this would not account for the very feeble spectrum as compared 
with the very strong one of No. 10, and the much stronger No. 9. 

It is evident that the manganese bands are disappearing and the iron lines are 
becoming more prominent. As soon as all the carbon is burnt the temperature must 
fall very rapidly, because the principal combustible left is the iron, and its heat 
of combustion is comparatively low ; the high temperature of the metal would there¬ 
fore not be long maintained, and the blast would very soon, under these conditions, 
cool the metal, so as to solidify it, as we know is really the ease when “ skulls ” 
are formed. 

The metallic vapour within the converter, as soon as the atmosphere ceased to be 
composed of carbonic oxide in excess, would be converted into oxides and produce 
fume. 

Greineb has described the manufacture and uses of a Bessemer steel from pig iron 
containing phosphorus and a large quantity of manganese.* 

The following figures show the composition of the pig ii’on used and the steel 
obtained from it at Zwickau. 


• ‘Revue Universelle,’ vol. 36, p. 623, 1874. ‘Dinqleb’s Polyteoh. Jonm.,’ vol. 217, p. 33, 1875, and 
‘ Journ. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 1, p. 454,1876. 
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Pig iron. 

Steel. 

Si .... 2*5 per cent. 

S . . . . 004 

P . . . . 01 to 0*12 per cent. 

Mn .... 2*6 „ 4*0 

0 .... 8*5 per cent. 

Si .... 0*4 to 0*7 per cent. 

S . . . . 0*06 per cent. 

P .... 0*1 to 0*15 per cent. 

Mn .... 0*4 „ 0*7 „ 

C . . . . 0*15 per cent. 


The indication of the close of the process differs from that in ordinary work, for 
whereas the spectroscope usually gives distinct indications during the “ fining stage,” 
with manganiferous pig it is much more difficult to make use of it to advantage. 

The excessively brilliant flame due to the combustion of manganese vapour 
necessitates the use of dark blue glasses to protect the eyesight of the operator. 
When the metal is decarburized a thick smoke of brown oxides rises out of the bath, 
and finally becomes so dense that it hides all other indications. But before this 
moment has arrived the lines in the blue disappear, the bands in the green grow 
weaker and then disappear, while those in the yellow become weaker. When all 
the bands have vanished the spectrum becomes continuous. 

The blast is continued for a minute or two longer to decarburize the metal as 
completely as possible, and a sample of slag and metal is removed from the converter 
by thrusting a wrought-iron bar into the bath ; from the appearance of these samples 
the nature of the metal is ascertained. 

This brown smoke of oxides has been noticed by Dr. MUllee, of Osnabriick (‘ Le 
G4nie Civil,’ vol. l,p. 25,1880), when the converter is inclined so that some air passes 
over the surface of the bath of metal; it is, therefore, due to oxidation. 

I have observed such fume to be produced in enormous volumes when the charge 
has become too hot, and the converter is turned down during the “ boil,” so that the 
blast instead of passing through the molten metal passes over its surface and sweeps 
out the vapours of iron and manganese. Clouds of foxy-red smoke produced in this 
manner I have seen rise to a height estimated to be at least 200, and even 300 feet. 
The smoke is composed of little spherular particles containing oxides of iron and 
manganese. 

There can be no doubt that Wedding was, in the main, correct in considering that 
the non-appearance of the lines of manganese at the commencement and termina¬ 
tion of the “ blow ” is owing to the fact that the quantity of material volatilised at 
these periods is insufficient for the production of a spectrum; but it may also be 
due, at the close of the process, to the oxidising atmosphere within the converter. 

The spectroscopic phenomena of the blow are undoubtedly determined by the 
chemical composition of the gaseous contents of the converter and of the bath of 
metal, the temperature of the metal, and of the issuing gases. The effect of rise of 
temperature is to increase the volatilisation of manganese and iron. 
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Diagram I. 



Diagram II. 


Percent. 



Diagram III. 



Diagrams I. and 11. are drawn from analytical data given by G. J. Snej.us, * Cbemical News,* vol. 24, 
p. 159, 1871. Diagram III. from analyses quoted by Bbunneh, * Oesterreichisobe Zeitschrift fur 
Berg- nnd Hiitten-wesen,’ p. 227, 1863. 
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An explanation of this will be facilitated by reference to three series of curves. 
The first is reduced from the analyses of Mr. G. J. Snelus, F.K.S., who gave the 
original composition of pig iron blown, and of the metal in the converter at difierent 
stages in the process; the second series is from the analyses made by the same 
chemist, of the gas issuing from the converter at different periods. The third series 
of curves is drawn from the analyses of metal taken from the commencement until 
the termination of the “ blow ” as quoted by Kupelwibsbr. The pig iron in the 
latter case was highly manganiferous. 

It will be seen from Diagram I., that the pig-iron contains very little manganese, 
and that this is oxidised immediately during the first six minutes. A small propor¬ 
tion of combined carbon is oxidised at the same time. The larger proportion, 
however, of this element is in the form of graphite, and this is converted into 
combined carbon. The combined carbon is then oxidised, and the oxidation proceeds 
with increasing rapidity. The silicon at the same time also oxidises, and the 
oxidation of the two elements proceeds together rapidly during the “ boil,” until 
during the “ fining stage ” there is little of either left. Comparing these results with 
the composition of the issuing gas, what do we find? First in the slag-forming 
stage, when the lines of the alkali metals are not yet visible in the spectrum, the 
carbon oxidised is all converted into carbon dioxide. But the temperature rises, 
and there is a production of carbonic oxide, a gas which, according to Sir I. Lowthian 
Bell, has a greater stability in presence of iron at elevated temperatures. At this 
period the lines of the alkali metals are seen. The gases of the converter, under 
such conditions as exist during the “ boil,” are those of a reducing atmosphere. 
Oxidation of combined carbon to carbonic oxide then continues until near the close of 
the “fining stage,” and it will be noticed that oxidation proceeds with increased 
activity. If we consider that the temperature of the metal at the commencement 
of the “ blow ” is no higher than that of the melting point of cast iron, that fi’ee oxygen 
passes through it and carbon dioxide is evolved, there can be no doubt that the 
temperature is insuflScient to volatilise manganese if it be present, and, therefoi-e, no 
spectrum of this element is visible. 

When manganese cannot be vaporised, iron certainly cannot. Even the alkali 
metals are not carried out of the converter for some five or six minutes. When the 
gases are largely composed of carbonic oxide, and a higher temperature prevails, the 
alkali metals are volatilised, and the principal lines of sodium and potassium are 
observed during different periods up till the termination of the “ blow.” Why the 
red and violet lines of potassium are not visible is, no doubt, owing to the overpower¬ 
ing brilliancy of the other portions of the spectrum, and not because they are absent. 
The best evidence of this is, that on plates specially sensitised, the red line appears, 
and in every case the violet lines have been photographed. 

The curves reduced from Kupblwibsbr’s analyses are very different in detail, 
though the same in general effect. 
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The leading difference is owing to the composition of the metal being that of a 
highly manganiferous iron, containing much carbon and silicon. 

Here we have manganese oxidised from the first, but at a low temperature; the 
silicon is also oxidised, and a slag is formed from the resulting materials. The 
combined carbon, the silicon, and the manganese, are oxidised together during the 
“ boil,” when the temperature rapidly rises. The effect of this is to volatilise both 
manganese and iron, and the gas of the converter constituting a reducing atmosphere 
at a high temperature, carries the metals out of the converter, where they are burnt 
in air along with the carbonic oxide. Towards the close of the “ fining stage ” the 
manganese in the fume is reduced in quantity and the iron is increased, so that the 
lines of the one give place to those of the other metal. 

Suddenly the iron spectrum also becomes enfeebled, and the “ blow ” is stopped. 
Without doubt we have, at this point, a very rapid diminution of temperature, 
because the only combustible material left is iron, and its heat of combination is 
comparatively small. 

The Bessemer fiame is not the result of combustible gases and vapours being mixed 
with oxygen and burning within the converter, and thus, in a state of combustion, 
issuing into the air; but on the contrary, it is a flame of carbonic oxide at an 
exceedingly high temperature burning outside the converter in a cold atmosphere. 


The Temperature of the Bessemer Metal and of the Flame. 

Various attempts were made by Watts to determine the temperature of the flame, 
and he concluded that, though it was above the melting-point of gold, it was below 
that of platinum. 

According to some recent measurements made by Le Chatelier (‘ Comptes Rendus,’ 
vol. 114, p. 670), the temperature in the Bessemer converter during the “boil” is 
1330° C., at the finish 1580°; while the steel in the ladle is at 1640° C. The scale of 
temperatures adopted was that of Violle, viz. :— 

Melting-point of gold. 1045° C. 

,, „ palladium.... 1500° C. 

„ ,, platinum .... 1775° C. 

We have no measure of the temperature at the hottest period of the “ boil,” and 
unless the metal in the converter is cooled during the last minute of the blow, which 
my photographs clearly indicate, it is difficult to understand how its temperature 
could be raised by the addition of the cooler spiegel-eisen at the conclusion of the 
process of decarburization, and the stiU cooler ferro-manganese which is added while 
at only a red-heat. The rise of temperature at this period could be accounted for by 
the short “ after-blow” of a few seconds, which is intended merely to mix the two 
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kinds of metal, but in no case could it exceed the temperature of the ** boil," or that 
moment when the spectrum is most intense. 

It must be remembered that the composition of the pig iron used, and the more or 
less rapid rate at which it is blown, undoubtedly influence the temperature. The 
greater the mass of material operated upon, the greater will be the rise in tempera¬ 
ture, For instance, a greater heat evolution and a higher temperature would result 
from the combustion of 10 cwt. of silicon in 12 tons of pig iron during a blow of 
12 minutes, than from 1 cwt. of silicon in 5 tons of pig iron blown for 20 minutes. 
There is one significant fact to be observed in the spectra of the flame photographed 
during the “ boil” and the “ finishing stage” which bears upon the temperature of the 
metal. When the oxyhydrogen-flame spectra of manganese, manganic oxide, iron, 
and ferric oxide are photographed, the number of the lines and bands in the spectra 
are not more numerous than with a Bessemer flame spectrum of only one half minute’s 
exposure, though the above spectra may have received any exposure from 30 to 80 
minutes. 

Mabshall Watts observed (‘Phil. Mag.,’ 1870) that the sodium linos 5681 and 
5687 may be employed as an index of temperature, since they are present in the 
spectrum of any flame containing sodium the temperature of which is hot enough to 
melt platinum, but do not appear at lower temperatures. The Bessemer flame does 
not show this double line, but only the 1) lines; neither does it show the lithium 
orange line, which appears at a somewhat lower temperature. 

We cannot conclude from this that the flame is not hot enough to produce these 
lines, because in such a case we have to deal, not only with the temperature, but the 
quantity of material present, and the relative brilliancy and consequent visibility of 
the two pairs of sodium lines. 

The proportion of sodium in the Bessemer flame is evidently very small, from the 
narrowness and want of intensity of the D lines, and the fact that they were not seen 
reversed in any spectrum. Hence, though the temperature may be high enough, the 
quantity of material present is not sufficiently large to yield the lines 5681 and 5687. 

The quantitative relations of the different lines have really not been investigated in 
flame-spectra, except and alone so far as they apply to total extinction of all linos, 
which in the case of sodium refers to the D lines only, and this in flames no hotter 
than that of a Bunsen burner. If we apply the same line of reasoning to the appear¬ 
ance of the reversed hydrogen lines in the red and the blue, it may be stated that the 
line in the red, corresponding to solar line C, never appears in any hydrogen or hydro¬ 
carbon flame burnt with air or with oxygen. It invariably appears in sparks passed 
through steam, and it also comes out as a reversed line under suitable conditions in 
the Bessemer spectrum. 

The conditions of its appearance do not depend upon an alteration in temperature, 
but on the presence of a suflicient amount of water-vapour in the blast. 

This certainly seems to point to a higher temperature than that accorded to the 
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flame by Watts. jRnally, we have this striking fact to consider: when slag from the 
converter is ignited at the highest temperature of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, the red 
potassium, the red lithium, and the yellow sodium lines are present exactly as they 
are seen in the Bessemer-flame, but neither the orange lithium line nor the sodium 
pair 5681, 5687 appear; yet there must be a maximum amount of alkalies in the slag, 
or in other words all the alkali metals in the charge are concentrated in the slag— 
this maximum, however, being an extremely small quantity. 

It is worth while to take into account the heat of combustion of the elements in 
pig iron which are removed during the “ blow,” and calculate, so far as data are avail¬ 
able, the absolute heating effect of their oxidation. Any calculations of the kind 
must necessarily be incomplete, owing to the specific heats of gases at high tempera¬ 
tures being undetermined, though these have been lately investigated by BEETHEiiOT 
and ViEiLLE,* also by Mallard and Le CnATELiEB.t The specific heats of molten 
iron and of ganister and slag are also wanting. 

The Combustible Elements in Pig Iron, with the Compounds formed, and their Heat 
of Combination (‘ Lemons sur les M(5taux,' A. Ditte). 


The names of the authorities are indicated as follows :—A., Andrews ; T. and H., 
Thoost and Hautefeuille ; F. and S., Favre and Silbermann ; T., Thoms*:n ; 
B., Berthollet ; G., Grassi. 


Elements, 

Atomic 

mass. 

Kilo, hoat-unifcs 
developed from 

1 grm. atom. 

Compound 

formed. 

Kilo, heat units 
developed by 

1 grm. of each 
element. 

Authority. 

Cu 

63*4 

420 

Ca 20 solid 

0*662 

T. 

Mn 

550 

94*8 

MnO „ 

1*72 

T. 

Si 

28*4 

219*2 

SiOg ,, 

7*7 

T. and H., B. 

c 

12*0 

29-4 

CO gas 

2*45 

F, and S., 

Ct., a.. T., B. 

s 

320 

G9-2 

SOa „ 

2*2 

F. and S., T., B. 

p 

310 

363-8 

Podn solid 

,, 

T. 

Fe 

j 

560 

69*0 

FeO 

1*2 

T. 


In five tons of pig iron there are 5,080,240 grms. Let the composition of a pig iron 
be that which was quoted by Brunner, viz.:— 


be that which was quoted by Brunner, viz.:— 

Mn .... 3'46 per cent.= 175,776 grms. 

C.3‘18 ,, as graphite 

Si. 1-96 ..= 99,573 „ 

C.075 „ as combined carbon 

Total carbon = 3'93 „ 199,653 „ 


* ‘ Ann. de Ghim. et de Phys.,’ 6 ser., vol. 4, p. 66, 1885. 
t ‘ Journ. de Phys.,’ 2 ser., vol. 4, p. 69,1885. 

G Y 2 
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Kilogbaume Heat-units evolved by the Combustion of the above Materials. 


Kilo. heaii-iiiiitB Total kilo, heat- 
GrmB. evolved ly units evolved by ea 

1 grm. element. 

Mn. 175,776 X 172 = 302,335 

0 . 199,653 X 2*45 =: 489,150 

Si. 99,573 X 7 7 = 766,712 


1,558,197 


Kilogramme heat-units evolved by the combustion of the manganese, carbon, and 
silicon in five tons of pig iron s= 1,558,197. 


Grammes of Impurities eliminated from Five Tons of Pig Iron in the form of Gaseous 
Ou’bon Monoxide, solid Silica, and Manganous Oxide. 


Grms. 

Oxygeny grms. j Niti’ogen, grms. 

CO = 405,857 

SiOg = 211,768 

MnO = 226,911 

266,2041 ! 

112,195 \ \ 1,437,194 

51,135 J I 


Specific Heats for Equal Weights. 

CO ... . 0-245 Fe . . . . 0-11379 

N. 0-2438 Mn. . . . 0*1317 

Si.0-175 


Specific Heat of the Materials in the Converter and of the Products of Combustion. 

Grm.. Sp. H»t. 

of iron. 4,605,238 X 0-11379 = 524-0 

CO. 465,857 X 0-245 = 114-1 

N. 1,437,194 X 0-2438 = 350*4 

silica. 211,768'! These two substances form 

manganese oxide . 226,911 J a slag. 

The specific heat of glass, perhaps, approximates more closely to that of the slag 
than that of any other substance which has been determined. This is higher in the 
molten than in the solid state. 

Sp. Ht. Sp. Ht. 

At 212° F. =r 0-177: at 572° F. = 019. 


Weight 

99 

99 

99 
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The weight of the silica and the manganese oxide— 

' Sp. Ht. kilo, heat-nnits. 

= 438,679 grms. X 0‘19 — 83'8, 


The total kilo, heat-units developed by combustion in the converter amount to 
1,558,197, and the specific heat of the iron and the products of combustion, with also 
the nitrogen in the air, amounts to 1071‘8 kilo, heat-units, and the pyrometrical 
effect is 




1568197 

1071-8 


or 1454° C. 


The temperature attained, according to the foregoing calculations, amounts to 
1454° C. above that of the molten cast iron. This, however, is the theoretical value ; 
we must allow for the specific heats of the gases, the metal, and the slag being 
greater at the elevated temperatures than at the temperatures at which the numbers 
representing specific heats were determined. 

The specific heat of the converter must be considerable, but it must be remembered 
that it is already heated to the temperature of the molten metal. 

But even if we allow that 50 per cent, of the heat is absorbed or conveyed away, 
then we should have the temperature 727° C. above that of the molten pig iron, and 
thus with grey iron at 1220° C. the metal may acquire a temperature of more than 
1947° C., which is above the melting point of platinum. 

Judging by the number of lines and bands belonging to iron and manganese which 
have been photographed in the spectrum of the Bessemer flame, the temperature 
must nearly approach that of the oxyhydrogen flame, even if it does not exceed it in 
certain cases at the highest temperature of the “ boil.” At Dowlais, for Instance, 
where the metal, which is very rich in silicon, carbon, and manganese, is just tapped 
from a hot-blast furnace and conveyed hy rail in ladle to the converters, it is 
probably hotter at the commencement of the “ blow ” than if cold pig iron had been 
merely melted in a cupola. 

The parallel columns below show the number of lines observed in the spectra of the 
respective substances under different conditions ;— 


Bessemer flame, 

CO Bpechmin, 8 lines and edges of bands. Ex¬ 
posure to 3 minutes 

Mn speotrum, 73 lines and edges of bands. 
Exposure J to 3 minutes. 

Fe spectrum, 92 lines. Exposure 4 to 3 
minutes. 


Carbon monoxide burnt with oxygen. 

CO spectrum, 16 lines and edges of bands. 
Exposure 60 minutes. 

Oxyhydrog&n hlow-pipe flame. 

Mn spectrum, pure metal, 103 lines and edges 
of bands. 

Fe spectrum, 92 lines. Exposure from 15 to 
30 minutes. 


The temperature is to be judged by the iron lines, because there is a smaller 
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difference in the proportion of the metal present in the two cases than in the case of 
the carbonic oxide and manganese. It is a striking fact that the Bessemer flame 
required a much shorter exposure than the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe flame, but the 
volume of flame is much larger; on the other hand, however, it is not so close to the 
instrument. 

The following quotation* is of particular interest in connection with the temperature 
of the Bessemer “ blow ”:— 

“ Les m^thodes pyromdtriques, dont j’ai entretenu it, diverses reprises I’Acnd^mie, 
m’ont permis d’effectuer la mesure precise des temperatures developpees dans les 
foyers industriels. Les resultats ainsi obtenus sont, pour certaines industries, en 
contradiction absolue avec les estimations faites antdrieurement, et ne seront sans 
doute pas acceptds sans contestation. Je serais heimeux si leur publication pouvait 
provoquer des experiences contradictoires spr le mdme sujet. 

“Les temperatures donnees ici sont bien inferieures it celles qui sont le plus 
gendralement admises pour les industries en question : 2000° pour I’acier; 1800° pour 
la porcelaine ; 1200° pour le gaz d’edairage. Lexagdration de ces derniers chiffres 
tient it plusieurs causes. Entre differentes determinations de temperatures non con- 
cordantes, on choisit de preference les plus elevdes, par suite d’un sentiment instinctif 
qui conduit it admettre une quasi-proportionnalite entre la tempdrature d'un corps et 
son dclat ou la quantitd de combustible ddpense pour rdchauffer, tandis qu’en rdalite 
ces deux grandeurs croissent suivant une function extrdmement rapide de la tem¬ 
perature. En second lieu, le procddd le plus frdquemment employd jusqu'ici dans 
I’industrie pour les mesures pyromdtriques, a dtd la mdthode calorimdtrique, en se 
servant des morceaux de fer dont on supposait it tort la chaleur spdcifique invariable. 
Enfin des causes d’erreurs particulidres sont venues fausser des comparaisons dans 
lesquelles on utilisait le point de fusion du palladium ou du platine. Ainsi la teni- 
pdrature du Bessemer avait dtd fixd par Langley it 2000°, parce que le platine 
paraissait fondre rapidement dans sa flamme. J’ai reconnu qu’il ne fondait pas, mais 
se dissolvait dans les gouttelettes d’acier fondu entraind par le courant gazeux. De 
mdme, le palladium passe pour fondre dans diffdrents fours oh en rdalitd il se 
transforms, sans fusion, en une mousse spongieuse, par le fait d’hydrogdnation ou 
d’oxydation passagdre.” 


T/ie cause of the A'ppearance of the Manganese Spectrum in all cases during the 
“ Boil ” and until the close of the “ Fining stage" 

There is one fact which requires to be explained in connection with the spectrum of 
the Bessemer flame. How can the characteristic lines and bands in the Bessemer 

• Le CHATELTEn, “ Sur le.<) tempdratures developpdes dans les foyers mdustrielB,” ‘ Comptes Bendas,' 
rol. 114, p. 470. 
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spectrum be accounted for in all cases if they are not due to carbon or to carbonic 
oxide but to manganese 1 On an examination of the curves drawn from the analyses 
of Skblttb it will be observed that all the manganese is burnt out of the molten metal 
within the first few minutes and converted into slag. It is obvious that the 
manganese bands cannot in these circumstances proceed from the bath of metal up 
to the end of the “ fining stage " if the quantity required to give a marked indication 
of them is comparatively large. The sole source of the manganese bands must be a 
quantity of metal reduced from the slag, this reduction cannot take place at once, but 
is the result of a continously increasing temperature and the chemical action of 
reducing materials such as ferrous carbide, carbonic oxide, and possibly metallic iron. 

In order to ascertain whether slag could be reduced and give rise to the charac¬ 
teristic spectrum of the Bessemer flaine, a piece of slag from the works at Crewe was 
heated by the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe both in the inner and outer flames, that is to say, 
where in the latter case reduction could take place by dissociation by heat alone, but 
in the former it might be aided by chemical action of the excess of hydrogen. The 
photographs obtained were strikingly like those from the Bessemer flame at Crewe. 

Comparing it with ferro-manganese, we have band for band belonging to manganese, 
and line for line in the iron spectrum, exactly reproduced. There can be no doubt 
whatever that both iron and manganese are freely volatilized from the slag. Con¬ 
sidering the small proportion of manganese in haematite pig, and the fact shown 
in Diagram I, that the manganese in such metal is all converted into slag during the 
first five or six minutes, it is evident that the continued brilliancy of the manganese 
spectrum during the “boil” must be entirely due to its vaporization from the slag. 

In order to connect the disappearance of this spectrum with the* chemical change 
involved in the decai'burization of the iron, we must consider the falling off in intensity 
of the line spectra during the close of the “ fining stage,” before the final drop of the 
flame, and it will be seen that this can clearly be due to no other cause than a fall of 
temperature, consequent upon a reduction in the quantity of carbon burnt. The 
thinness, transparency, and want of brilliancy in the flame at this period is due to 
the comparatively small quantity of carbonic oxide in the issuing gas; the final drop 
being caused by an escape of oxygen into the vapours and gases within the converter, 
which is signalized by a cloud of fume. The removal of the carbon from the metal 
causes the disappearance of the manganese bands. 

Let us now consider the case of the Dowlais “ blow,” 

The spectrum of the flame in this case resembles strongly the spiegel-eisen spectrum, 
and those of metallic manganese and ferro-manganese. There can be no doubt that 
manganese is vaporized in the bath of metal, and hence the large number of bands, 
their distinctness, and great brilliancy. The diagram of Ktjpelwieser’s analysis will 
make this plain, for here we have an excess of manganese in the iron, which, though 
oxidized during the “slag-forming period,” continues to be vaporized dming the 
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whole remaining period of the blow, this metal being of similar composition to that 
blown at Bowlais. 

It must, however, be remembered that the higher temperature at Dowlais would, if 
acting upon manganese slag, produce a spectrum more similar in character to that 
obtained from ferro-manganese or spiegel-eisen than that obtained at Crewe, but the 
iron lines in these circumstances would also be stronger. 

The connection between the termination of the blow and the drop of the fla-wa ig 
to be explained exactly as in the case of the spectrum at Crewe, the difference in the 
two spectra being due to the quantity of vapour of manganese in the flame. 

The Technical Aspect of this Investigation. 

« 

Long experience has shown that in England, in Styria, and at Seraing, in Belgium, 
the use of the spectroscope has rendered substantial service in determining the end of 
the operation in the Bessemer converter, notwithstanding that the nature of the 
spectnim observed was not accurately ascertained, nor the cause of its production 
well understood. The reason of this is not far to seek, when we consider that towards 
the close of the “ fining stage” the indication is particularly distinct, for it culminates 
in the disappearance of the bright lines and flutings of manganese, whether these 
proceed from the presence in the flame of material vaporized directly from the metal 
itself, or from the slag which is formed from the oxidation of elements contained in 
the metal during the first period. The quantity of grey cast iron, of spiegel-eisen, or 
ferro-manganese, which is finally added, determines the hardness of the steel, and the 
composition of the added material is ascertained with exactitude by means of frequent 
analyses. 

By this means a metal is obtained which is much more constant in composition than 
when the process is interrupted before the completion of deeax-burization, and when, 
after the result of a test of the metal, spiegel-eisen is added and blowing is resumed 
for a few minutes. It was the aim of managers of steel works in the early days of 
the process to cease blowing before complete decarburization, in order that the neces¬ 
sary proportion of carbon might be left in the charge; but it was found that there 
was no certainty in being able to produce the same quality of metal at each “ blow.” 
It will be seen from the results of this investigation that the thermo-chemical 
operation involved in blowing could not be always carried out exactly under the same 
conditions, or within the same precise limits of time; the initial temperature of the 
metal, and even the temperature of the converter into which the charge is allowed to 
flow, can aflect the rate of combustion of the carbon, and the oxidation of the man¬ 
ganese and silicon; and, furthermore, it must be borne in mind that, with successive 
charges from the same blast-furnace, the composition of the metal varies to an extent 
which can easily upset all previous calculations. When the charges come from 
different furnaces, further complications and increased difficulties arise. As there is 
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no xudusAtion^ except at tHe close of the “ fining stage,” when the carbon remaining 
unburnt is reduced to a very small proportion of that originally present, it is quite 
evident that the most rational and practicable mode of operating is to remove it all, 
and then to add a sufficiency of a carburized metal which will produce a steel of the 
required hardness and composition; since both by the appearance of flame and fume, 
as well as by spectroscopic analyses, the complete teimination of the “ fining stage” 
is clearly indicated. 

The constitution of the Bessemer-flame spectrum, as established by this investiga¬ 
tion. and the cause of the continued appearance of the manganese bands and iron 
lines, even after all the manganese has been removed from the metal, which has been 
explained, affords scientific reasons for not only continuing to pursue the course which 
has been universally adopted, but of not departing therefrom. The practice of 
complete decarburization is most rapidly and exactly carried out, and it has yielded, 
and continues to yield, enormous quantities of mild steel or soft iron, in a high state 
of purity and of remarkable constancy in composition. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

1. The complex nature of the Bessemer-flame spectrum is owing to the superposition 

of bands of manganese, carbon, carbonic oxide, possibly also of manganese oxide, and 
of the lines of iron, manganese, potassium, sodium, lithium, and hydrogen. The bands 
of manganese are to some extent obscured, first, by the strong continuous spectrum 
of the carbonic oxide flame, secondly, by the bands of carbon; for, while the man¬ 
ganese bands are degraded towards the red, the overlapping carbon bands are 
degraded in the opposite direction, that is, towards the blue. ** 

2. The cause of the non-appearance of the lines in the spectrum at the beginning of 
the “ blow ” is the comparatively low temperature at this period, very little above that 
of the molten metal, and the free oxygen that escapes with carbon dioxide, giving 
a gaseous mixture which contains too small a proportion of cai'bonic oxide. The 
alkalies come from the ganister brick lining of the converter, and therefore exist as 
silicates present in very small proportion. Silicates—such, for instance, as felspar— 
do not readily disclose the alkalies they contain until heated in the oxyhydrogen 
flame, but at this high temperature the metals potassium, lithium, and rubidium have 
been detected with the greatest ease in such silicates. Similarly, the alkali metals 
do not show themselves in the flame until a layer of slag has been formed, and the 
temperature has risen sufficiently high for the constituents to bo vaporized. 

3. There can be no doubt that at the temperature of the “ boil” both metallic man¬ 
ganese and iron are freely vaporized in a current of carbonic oxide, which, in a higlily 
heated state, i-ushes out of the bath of molten metal. The evidence of this is the 
lines and bands of iron and of manganese, photographed and compared with the lines 
and bands in the spectra of various alloys of iron and manganese. 

MDCCOXOIV.—A. fi z 
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4. The question of vaporization of manganese and of manganese oxide fn^ slag is 
put beyond all doubt by actual experiment with the oxyhydrogen blowpipe flame. 
This explains the fact observed by Brunneb, namely, that when a converter is being 
heated with coke, after it has been used, but not re-lined, the spectrum of the Bessemer 
flame makes its appearance. 

fi. The luminosity of the flame during the boil” is due, not only to the combustion 
of highly-heated carbonic oxide, but also to the presence of the vapours of iron and 
manganese in the gas. 

G. The disappearance of the manganese spectrum at the end of the fining stage ” 
is primarily due to a reduction in the quantity of heated carbonic oxide escaping 
from the converter, which arises from the diminished quantity of carbon in the metal. 
When the last traces of carbon are gone, so that air may escape through the metal, 
the blast instantly oxidizes any manganese either in the metal or in the atmosphere 
of the converter, and furthermore oxidizes some of the iron. The temperature must 
then fall with great rapidity. 

7. The entire spectroscopic phenomena of the “ blow” are undoubtedly determined 
by the chemical composition of the molten iron and of the gases within the converter, 
the temperature of the metal, and of the issuing gases. 

8. The probable temperature of the Bessemer flame at the finish is that produced 
by the combustion in cold air of carbonic oxide heated to 1580° C.; that is to say, to 
the temperature which, according to Le Chatelier, is that of the bath of molten 
metal from which the gas has proceeded. The bath of metal acts at the same lime 
as a means of heating the blast, producing the gas, and as a furnace on the regenerative 
principle which heats the gas prior to its combustion. 

9. If we nUiy judge by the lines and bands belonging to iron and manganese which 
have been measured in photographed spectra of the Bessemer flame, the temperature 
must nearly approach that of the oxyhydrogen flame, and may easily attain the 
melting-point of platinum. 

10. The spectrum obtainable from Bessemer slag by the oxyhydrogen flame is 
composed of precisely the most characteristic features of the flame-spectrum, as seen 
issuing from the converter at Crewe. The continuous spectrum of carbonic oxide, 
bands and lines of that compound, and of elementary carbon, are, as a matter of course, 
absent. 

The flame at Dowlais differs from this, and resembles the spectrum of metallic 
manganese. These differences may not be entirely due to the higher temperature at 
Dowlais, but to the difference in composition of the metal. The manganese at Crewe 
would be oxidized to slag within the first seven minutes—that is say, before the 
manganese spectrum makes its appearance in the flame. That at Dowlais would 
probably not be all removed from the bath of metal by oxidation before the end of 
the “ blow.” The former yields such a spectrum as may be obtained from slag, the 
latter, one which is obtainable only from spiegel, ferro-manganese, or pure metallic 
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manganese. There can be no doubt that, in blowing hasmatite pig, the spectra of 
manganese and iron may be caused by the volatilization of these elements from the 
slag. 

11. The complete termination of the “fining stage” is clearly indicated, but there 
is no indication by the flame of the composition of the metal within the converter at 
any previous stage. 

As the progress of the “ blow” is governed by the composition of the metal and its 
temperature in the converter, and as these cannot be controlled with perfect exactitude 
during each “ blow,” it follows that the practice of complete decarburization is the 
best course to pursue, the required amount of carbon and manganese being added 
subsequently. 

T desire to record an expression of my thanks to Mr. F. W. Webb, of the Crewe 
Works, and Mr. E. P. Martiit, of Dowlais, for the facilities they have afforded me in 
making these observations; to the Government Grant Committee, for the means of 
carrying out this investigation; and to Mr. Hugh Ramage, my agsistant, for the 
care he has exercised in carrying out my instructions, in*executing the photographs 
and measuring some of the spectra. 

I propose to pursue the work in another dii’ection, by extending a series of obser¬ 
vations to the basic Bessemer “blow,” the blaet-furnuce, and various forms of 
Siemens steel furnaces. 
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